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THE MINISTRY. 





IN THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the sey - +  -  « Right Hon. Lord Joun Russexy. 


Lord Chancellor - - 2 es Right Hon. Lord Corrennam. 
President of the Council - - - = Most Hon. Marquess of Lanspowne. 
PrivySeal - - - -© = = Right Hon. Earl of Mryro. 

Home Secretary- - - - - = Right Hon. Sir Groner Grey. 


- - - Right Hon. Viscount Patmersron. 


Foreign Secretary - + 

Coloniab Secretary - - - - + Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer - - = = Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop. 

First Lord of the Admiralty - -  - Right Hon. Earl of Avckianp. 

President of the Board of Control - - Right Hon. Sir Joun Cam Hosnovse. 
President of the Board of Trade - - = Right Hon. Ear! of Cuarenpon. 
Paymaster ofthe Forces- - - = = Right Hon. Tuomas Basineton Macautay, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland- - = - Right Hon. Henry Lasoucuers. 
Postmaster General - - Most Hon. Marquess of CranricaRDE. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster - + Right Hon. Lord Campsett. 
Woods and Forests - - - Right Hon. Viscount Morrrru. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Commander in Chief - - - - = Duke of Werzineron. 

Master General of the Ordnance - = - Most Hon. Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

Vice-President of the Board of Trade - - Right Hon. T. Mizner Gipson, 

Secretary ofthe Admiralty - - = H. G. Warp, Esq. 

Secretary at War - += +  « + Right Hon. Fox Maute. 

Joint Secretaries of the somes - J. Parker, Esq. and H. Turret, Esq. 

Master of the Mint - -  - Right Hon. R. L. Suen. 

Secretaries of the Board of Control - - Right Hon. G. S. Bryne, and T. Wrsx, Esq. 

Under Secretary for the Home Department - Sir W. Somervitte. 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs - Right Hon. E. J. Strayer. 

Under Secretary for the Colonies - + Bensamin Hawes, Esq. 

Senn ef the Deen F ri , Viscount Esrineton, The O’Conor Don, Wittram 
7 * Grsson Crate, Esq., and Henry Rica, Esq. 


D. Dunpas, Hon. Captain M. F. Berxexey, Captain 


Lord Joun Hay, and Hon. W. F. Cowrsr. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Cuartes ApaM, Rear-Admiral J. W. 
Lords of the Admiralty - - = = -{ 


Clerk ofthe Ordnance -~ - - - Colonel Hon. G. Anson. 

Surveyor General of the Ordnance - - Colonel Fox. 

Attorney General - - - - = Sir J. Jervis, Knt. 

Solicitor General - - - - - D. Dunpas, Esq. 

Judge-Advocate General - - - - Right Hon. Cuanres Butier. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland - - - - Right Hon. Anprew RurHerrurp. 


Solicitor General for Scotland- - - Tuomas Maitianp, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant - - - - - Right Hon. Earl of Besnoroveu. 
Lord Chancellor - +  - + + Right Hon, Mazizre Brapy. 
Attorney General - - - =| -| Right Hon. Ricnarp Moore. 
Solicitor General - - - - - James Henry Monanay, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Chamberlain - = - - Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 

Lord Steward - - - - + + Right Hon. Earl Fortescus. 

Master of the Horse - - - -» Duke of NorFouk. 

Master of the Buckhounds -~— - -  - Earl Grayvite. 

Vice-Chamberlain - - - - Lord Epwarp Howanrp. 

Comptroller of the Household - - - Lord Artaur Marcus Cecm Huu. 

Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal - - Lord Atrrep Pager. 

Mistress ofthe Robes- - - = = Duchess of Surmmriann, 
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ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In tHE SEVENTH SEssION oF THE FouRTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 


Krineapom or GREAT BRITAIN AND JRELAND, 





10° VICTORIA, 1847. 





His Royal Highness THe Prince of 
WALEs. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Aveustus 
Duke of CUMBERLAND and TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness ADoLpHuUs FREDERICK 
Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

Wuu1aM Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 

Cartes CuristopHeR Lord CorreNHAM, 
Lord Chancellor. 

Epward Archbishop of Yorx. 

Ricuarpd Archbishop of Dus.in. 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowne, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council. 

Giupert Earl of Minto, Lord Privy Seal. 

Henry Cuartes Duke of Norrotx, Earl 
Marshal of England. 

Epwarp Apo.ruus Duke of Somerset. 

Cuares Duke of Ricumonp. 

Henry Duke of Grarton. 

Henry Duke of Beavrorrt. 

Wittram AvBrEY DE VERE Duke of Saint 
ALBANS. 

Fraxcis Gopotpnix D’Arcy Duke of 
LEEDs. 

Francis Duke of Beprorp. 

Witutam Spencer Duke of DEvonsntre, 

Georce Duke of MariBoroven. 

Joun Henry Duke of Ruttanp. 

ALEXANDER Duke of Brannon. (Duke of 
Hamilton.) 

Witiiam Henry Cavenvisu Duke of Port- 
LAND, 





Grorce Duke of MANCHESTER. 

Henry Petuam Duke of Newcast1e. 

Hucu Duke of NortHuMBERLAND. 

Artur Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicnarD PLANTAGENET, Duke of Buckine- 
HAM and CHanpDos. 

GEORGE GRANVILLE Duke of SutuERLAND. 

Henry Duke of CLEVELAND. 


JOHN Marquess of WINctEsTER. 

GrorGe Marquess of TweEeppaLe. (Llected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowne. (Jn an- 
other place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 

GrorGE Ferrars Marquess TowNsHEND. 

James BrownLow WIiiiAM Marquess of 
SALISBURY. 

Jonnx ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

JAMES Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicnarD Marquess of Hertrorp. 

Joun Marquess of Bute. 

Browntow Marquess of Exeter. 

Spencer Josnua ALwyNe Marquess of 
NORTHAMPTON. 

GEORGE CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry WILLIAM Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

GxEorGE Horatio Marquess of CHoLMonDE- 
LEY. 

Pavtyn Reematp SeRLo Marquess of 
Tastings. 

CHARLES Marquess of AILESBURY. 


Greorce Tuomas Jony Marquess of West- 
MEATH, (Llected for Ireland.) 
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Frederick Wii11aM Marquess of BRISTOL. 
ARCHIBALD Marquess of AILsa. 

Joun Marquess of BREADALBANE. 
RicnarD Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 


Constantine Heyry Marquess of Nor 
MANBY. 


Hven Earl Fortescvr, Lord Steward of 
the Household. 

Freperick Earl Spencer, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household. 

JouN Earl of SHREWSBURY. 

Epwarp Earl of Dersy. 

Francis Toeoruitus Henry Earl of Huy- 
TINGDON. 

Rosert Henry Earl of Premproke and 
MONTGOMERY. 

Wiu1aM Earl of Devon. 

Tomas Earl of Surrotk and BERKSHIRE. 

Witu1am Bast Percy Earl of Densicu. 

Joun Earl of WESTMORELAND. 

Georce Aveustus FrepErRICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linsey. 

George Harry Earl of Stamrorp and 
WARRINGTON. 

GeorcE Wiiu1AM Earl of WINcHILSEA and 
NotrinGHaM. 

GeorGE Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Henry Earl of THANET. 

Joun Wiiu1aM Earl of SANDWICH. 

Artnur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

JAMES THoMAS Earl of CARDIGAN. 

GeorGE Earl of CARLISLE. 


Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 


Cropiey Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 

Montacu Earl of Anrnepon. 

Joun Savite Earl of ScarBoroven. 

WittiaM CHARLES Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

GeorGE WiiAM Earl of Coventry. 

GrorceE Earl of JERSEY. 

Joun Earl Poutertr. 

GrorcE Suorto Earl of Morton. (Elect- 
ed for Scotland.) 


Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Davin Earl of Airuie. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 

Davi Earl of Leven and MELVILLE. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Dunsar James Earl of Serxink. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 
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Tuomas Joun Earl of Orkney. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Francis Wim Earl of SeEaFrEzp. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Epwarp Earl of Oxrorp and Earl Mortt- 
MER. 

WasuHineTon SEWALLIS Earl Ferrers, 

Wiiu1aM Earl of Dartmouru. 

Cuartes Aveustus Earl of TANKERVILLE. 


Heneace Earl of AYLESFORD. 
Grorce Aveustus Earl Cowrer. © 
Pamir Heyry Earl STannore. 
Rosert Earl of Harporovau. 
THomas Earl of MaccLEesFIELD. 


George Wiiu1am Ricuarp Earl of Pom- 
FRET. 


James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wiiitam Earl WaALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

Cuar.es Earl of Harrineton. 

Joun CHARLES Earl of Portsmoura. 

Henry RicuarpD Earl Brooke and Earl of 
Warwick. 

GeorGcE Rosert Earl of BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 

CHARLES WiutaM Earl Firzwitiiam 

Francis Earl of GuiForD. 

James Earl Cornwa is. 

Cuar.es Purp Earl of HaRDWICKE. 

Henry StTepHeEN Earl of ILcHESTER. 

GrorcEe Joun Earl De LAwarr. 

WitxtaM Earl of Rapnor. 

Freperick Earl Spencer. (Jn another 
place as Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household.) 

Henry Georee Earl Batuurst. 

Artuur Wits BiLunpELL Sanpys Troum- 
BULL Winpsor Earl of HiILusBporovenr. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

GeEoRGE WiLLIAM FREDERICK Earl of Cxia- 
RENDON. 

Wiuam Davin Earl of MANSFIELD in the 
County of NorrineHaM, 

Wit.1aM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

CuarLes CHETWYND Earl TALpor. 

Georce Avucustus FREDERICK JoHN Earl 
Srrance. (Duke of Athol.) (Lord 
Gilenlyon.) 

Eryest Aveustus Earl of Mount Epc- 
CUMBE. 


Hueu Earl Forrescur. (Jn another place 


as Lord Steward of the Household.) 
Epwarp Earl of Dicsy. 
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GeorceE Earl of BEVERLEY. 

Wituiam Davin Earl of Mansriexp in Mip- 
pLEsEX. (Jn another place as Earl of 
Mansfield in the County of Nottingham.) 

Henry Joun Georce Earl of Carnarvon. 

Cuartes Ceci Core Earl of Liverpoot. 

GerorceE Earl Capocan. 

James Howarp Ear! of Maumessury. 

Francis Wittram Earl of CHARLEMONT. 
(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Sreruen Earl of Mount Casue.t. 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Mayo. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Erxe. (Llected for Ireland.) 

Joun Otway O’Connor Earl of Desart. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Wit1am Earl of Wicktow. 
Ireland.) 

Grorce Cuartes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

James Earl of Banpvon. 
land.) 

James Dupre Earl of CaLepon. 
for Ireland.) 

James ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyn. 

WiuraM Earl of Craven. 

Artuur GrEorGE Earl of Onstow. 

Cares Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cuicnester. 

Tromas Earl of WirTon. 

EpwarpD Ear! of Powis. 

Horatio Earl NEson. 

ArcupaLD Earl of Gosrorv. (Lord Wor- 
lingham.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Wiu1aM Earl of Rosse. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Cuartes WituiaM Earl of CHARLEVILLE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuartes Hersert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Onrorp, 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Wiu1aM Earl of Lonspate. 

Dopey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Earl of Harewoon. 

Gisert Earl of Minto. (Jn another place 
as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Cartes Murray Earl Catucarrt. 

James WatreR Earl of VeRvLAM. 

JouN Earl Browntow. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE Earl of Sarst Ger- 
MANS. 


(Elect- 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Elected 











Epaunp Earl of Mortey. 

Georce Avcustus Freperick Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 

Joun Recinatp Earl Beavcnamp. 

Ricuarp Earl of Guencaun. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Tuomas Puiip Earl De Grey. 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

Grorce Henry Ear! of Fatmoutu. 

RicwarpD WILLIAM Penn Earl Howe. 

JounN Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp CorNnwaALLis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

Winpuam Henry Earl of Dunraven. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cartes WititaM Earl Vane. (Marquess 
of Londonderry.) 

WittiaM Pirt Earl Amuerst. 

Joun FREDERICK Earl Cawpor. 

Wiutam GeorceE Earl of Munster. 

WiuraM Earl of Burtrnerton. 

Rosert Earl of Camperdown. 

Tuomas WiLL1AM Earl of LicuFiexp. 

Georce Freperick D’Arcy Earl of Dor- 
HAM. 

Frederick Joun Earl of Rivoy. 

GRANVILLE GEORGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errmvenam. 

Henry Georce Francis Earl of Ducre. 

CHARLES ANDERSON WorsLey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Ropert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburgh) 

Tuomas WILLIAM Ear! of LEICESTER. 

WiuiaM Earl of Lovetace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

GeEorGE Earl of AUCKLAND. 

Cartes Noe Earl of GAInsBorovGH. 

WILLIAM FitzHarDINGE Earl FitzHarDInce. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBoROUGH. 

Francis Earl of ELLESMERE. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFoRD. 

Joun Viscount Arsutunotr. (lected for 
Scotland.) 

JAMES Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Bouincproke and Sr. 
JOHN. 

GeEorGE Viscount TorRINGTON. 


Aveustus FREDERICK Viscount LEINsTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 


(Elected 
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Hewyry Viscount Maynarp. 

Joun Rosert Viscount SipNEyY. 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. ; 
(Elected for 


Joun Viscount Dre VEsct. 
Ireland.) 


Hayes Viscount DonERAILE. 
Ireland.) 


CoRNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Bruce Ricnarp Viscount O’NEmL. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Epwarp JERvIS Viscount St. VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MELVILLE. 

Wituiam Leonarp Viscount SmpmovuTu. 

Rosert Epwarpd Viscount Lorton. (L£lect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Warwick Viscount LAKE. 

GeorcE Viscount Gorpoy. (Earl of Aber- 
deen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmoutu. 

Joun Hety Viscount Hurcutnson. 
of Donoughmore.) 

Witui1am Carr Viscount BEREsForD. 

Wituiam Tomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

StapPLeTon Viscount COMBERMERE. 

CHARLES JOHN Viscount CANNING. 

Cuar.es Jonny Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Joun Viscount Ponsonsy. 

Rowranpd Viscount Hitt. 

Henry Viscount Harpince. 


(Elected for 
(Elect- 


(Earl 


Cuar.es JAMES Bishop of Lonpon. 

Epwarp Bishop of Durnam. 

Cuares Ricwarpd Bishop of WINCHESTER. 

Joun Bishop of Lincoxy. 

CurisToPHER Bishop of Baycor. 

Iven Bishop of Car.iste. 

Georce Bishop of Rocuester. 

Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joun Birp Bishop of Cuester. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Bats and WELLS. 

James Henry Bishop of Giovcester and 
BRISTOL. 

Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

CuarLes Tuomas Bishop of Ripon. 

Epwarp Bishop of Sauispury. 

Epwarpd Bishop of Norwicn. 

Tuomas Bishop of HerEForpD. 

GrorceE Bishop of PeTERBorovGH. 

Coxxor Bishop of St. Davin’s, 





Henry Bishop of Worcester. 

Asuurst Turner Bishop of CHICHESTER. 

Joun Bishop of Licurte.p. 

Tuomas Bishop of Ety. 

Samvue. Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tuomas VowLer Bishop of St. Asapn. 

Ricard Bishop of Dowy, Connor, and 
Dromore. 

James Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
LEIGHLIN. 


Samvet Bishop of Cioyye, Cork, and 
Ross. 


Wituiam Lennox Lasceties Lord De Ros. 

Jacos Lord Hastines. 

Grorce Epwarp Lord AvuDLEY. 

Peter Rosert Lord WILLoUGHBY DE 
EREsBY. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuar.es Ropotpr Lord Cirnton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Mites Tuomas Lord Beaumont. 

CHar.es Lord Stourton. 

Henry Lord Berners. 

Hewry Peyto Lord WILLouGHBY DE BROKE. 

Georce Lord Vaux of HarrowndeEn. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

Sr. Anprew Beaucuamp Lord St. Joun of 
BLeETs0. 

Cuar.es Aveustus Lord Howarp DE WAL- 
DEN. 

WiuiaM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 

Witu1am Tuomas Lord Saye and SELE. 

Henry Beyepict Lord ARUNDELL of War- 
DOUR. 

Joun Lord Curton. (Larl of Darnley.) 

JosepH TuaDpEvs Lord Dormer. 

GerorGe Henry Lord Tryna. 

Georce WitiiaM Lord StaFrorp. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

WituramM Lord Warp. 

Hvuen Cuarrtes Lord Cuiirrorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

ALEXANDER GEorGE Lord Sarroun. (Elect- 
ed for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Gray. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuafttes Lord Sinctam. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Joun Lord CoLvinte of CuLRoss. 
ed for Scotland.) 

Enric Lord Reay, (Elected for Scotland.) 


(Elect- 
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Henry Francis Lord Potwartu. (Llected 
for Scotland.) 


Epaunp Lord Bortz. (Earl of Cork and 
Orrery.) 

Tuomas Ropert Lord Hay. (Zarl of 
Kinnoul.) 


Diesy Lord MipLeton. 

Witiram Jonun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Montrort. 

Gerorce Witt1aM Frederick Lord Bruce. 

Joun Wii11aM Lord Porsonsy. (Earl of 
Bessborough.) 

Georce Joun Lord Sonves. 

NarwanieL Lord ScaRsDALE. 

GerorcE Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwarp Lord Hoiianp. 

GeorcE James Lord Loven and Hoiianp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Georce Joun Lord Vernon. 

Joun Dovetas Epwarp Henry Lord Sun- 
pRIDGE. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wit.uiaM Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georee Tatsot Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord WALSINGHAM. 

Wim Lord Bagor. 

Cuartes Lord Soutnampron. 

Fretcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Rogsert Dennett Lord Ropyey. 

Joun Lord CARTERET. 

Ricwarp Noe Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. 
terford.) 

Ricuarp Lord Carteton. (Earl of Shan- 
non.) 

Epwarp Lord SuFrFie.p. 

Guy Lord Dorcuester. 

Georce Lord Kenyon. 

Ricuarp Lord BrayBRooke. 

Georce Hamitton Lord Fisuerwick. (Mar- 
.quess of Donegal.) 

Cares Lord Dovetas of Doueras. 

Heyry Haut Lord Gacs. ( Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 

Grorce Wit11am Lord Lytretron. 

Heyry Lord Menvir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Francis Lord Stuart of Castie Stuart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotph Lord Stewart of GaRLIES, 
(Earl of Galloway.) 


(Marquess of Wa- 





James Tuomas Lord Saurersrorp. (LZarl 
of Courtown.) 

Georce ALAN Lord BropRIick. 
Midleton.) 

Grorce ‘Lord CaLtTHorPe. 

Rosert Joun Lord CarRIneTon. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wiiuram Powtert Lord Boron. 

Joun Lord WopEHOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwicx. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LitFrorD. 

Tuomas Lord RiIBBLESDALE. 

Jonx Lord Firzemson. (Earl of Clare.) 

Epwarp Wappixe Lord Dunsany. (Elected 


( Viscount 


for Ireland.) 

CaDWALLADER Davis Lord Brayney. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnnam. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Rosert Lord Cionsrock. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crorton. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Lord Dunatizy. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Fraxcis Seymour Lord Moore, 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


Joun Henry Lorrus Lord Lorrus. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carysfort.) 

WiuiaM Lord ALVANLEY. 

GeorGE Ratpn Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

GeorGE Lord Rivers. 

Artuur Moyses Witu1am Lord Sanpys. 
George Aveustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Davip Montaeu Lord Erskine. 
Georce Joun Lord Mont Eacte. 
quess of Sligo.) 

ArRcHIBALD WiniiaM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
James Lord LAUDERDALE. 

derdale.) 
Georce Artuur Hastines Lord GRaNnarD. 
(Larl of Granard.) 
Huncerrorp Lord Crewe. 
Aan Lecee Lord GARDNER. 
Joun Tuomas Lord MANNERS. 
Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun. 
of Hopetoun.) 
Ricard Lord CastiEMAINE. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


(Mar- 


(Earl of Lau- 


(Earl 
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James Anprew Lord Datnovusie. (Karl of 
Dalhousie.) 

Grorce Lord MELprr. 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 

Witiu1am Witiovensy Lord GRINSTEAD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Witi1am Henry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Georce Lord Caurcui. 

Witu1aM Lord Metsourne, ( Viscount Mel- 
bourne.) 

Grorce Francis Rosert Lord Harris. 

ALGERNON Lord PrupHoe. 

Cuartes Lord CoLcHEsTER. 

Wiii1aM Scuomperc Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis Natwanret Lord Mixster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

Joun Lord Ormonpe. (Marquess of Or- 
monde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Zarl of Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cxranprassitn. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kixeston. (Harlof Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micuaen Lord Suwcuester, (£arl 
of Longford.) 

Greorece Aveustus Feperick Joun Lord 
Gientyon. (Jn another place as Earl 
Strange.) (Duke of Athol.) 

Wiiuiam Lord Marysorovuea. 
Mornington.) 

Joun Lord Ortet. 
and Ferrard.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu. 

Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun GeorGe WELD Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Rayteien. 

Unysses Lord Downes. (lected for Ivre- 
land.) 

Nicuoias Lord Bextey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Curnton Sypney Lord Pensuorst. 
( Viscount Strangford.) 
Uuick Joun Lord SoMERHILL. 

of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wiean. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. (Earl of Ran- 
furly.) 

Grorce Lord De Tastey. 

Joun Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Witui1am Lord Feversnam. 

Jounx Sivereton Lord Lynpavrst. 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of 


( Viscount Massarene 


(Marquess 





James Lord Fire. (Karl of Fife.) 


Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 
WiLu1AM ConynenaM Lord PLUNKET. 


(Earl of Had- 


Tuomas Lord Metros. 
dington.) 

Henry Lord Cow ey. 

Wi11aM Lord Heytessury. 

ARCHIBALD JouN Lord RosEBEry. 
of Rosebery.) 

RicwarD Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

WiiuraM Samuex Lord Wynrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 


Wii11aM Henry Lord Kinmarnocx. (Earl 
of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord FINGALL. 
Fingall.) 

Cuartes WitL14M Lord Serton. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Naruantet Lord Ciements. (Earl of Lei- 
trim.) 

Georee Witu1AM Fox Lord Rossiz. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kents. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

Joux CHamBre Lord Cuawortu. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

Cuartes Apotravs Lord Dunmore. (£arl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert MontcomMery Lord Hamitton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hopart Lord Hownen. 

Wii1aM Lord Panmure. 

Georce Warwick Lord PoLtrmore. 

Epwarp Price Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Srencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

WiuiaM Lewis Lord DrnorBen. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 

James Lord DE SAUMEREZ. 

Francis GopotpHin Lord GopoLPHIN. 

Lucius Lord Hunspon. (Viscount Falk- 
land.) 

Epwarp Grorrrey Lord STANLEY. 

Tuomas Lord DENMAN. 

Rosert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 

Pair Cuartes Lord De L’Iste and Dup- 
LEY. 

ALEXANDER Lord AsHBURTON. 

CHARLES Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord HatHerton. 

Joun Lord STRAFFORD. 

ArcuipaLD Lord WortincHAM. 
ther place as Earl of Gosford.) 
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(Earl of 


(Earl of 
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Cuartes Curistopner Lord Corrennam. | Ricuarp Woean Lord Furnivat. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 


Henry Lord LanepAe. 
Epwarp BerkeLey Lord Portman. 
THoMAS ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 
Wiiam Lord Bateman. 
Franeis Witu1am Lord Cuartemont. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 
Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 

Cornetivs Lord Lismore. (Viscount Lis- 
more.) 

Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Rospert SHAPLAND Lord Carew. 

Wituiam Francis Spencer Lord De Mav- 
LEY. 

Joun Lord Wrorrestey. 

Cuar.Es Lorp SuDELEY. 

Paut Lord METHUEN. 


Freperic JAMES Lord BEAvvALE. 





Talbot of Malahide.) 


Joun Tuomas Lord StaniEy of ALDERLEY. 
| Henry Lord Stuart pe DEcIEs. 


Cuanpvos Lord Leen. 

Pau. Bermsy Lord WENLocK. 

Cuar.es Lord Lurean. 

Nicnotas Wiii1aM Lord CoLBorne. 

Artur Lord De Freyne. 

JaMES Lord DUNFERMLINE. 

Tuomas Lord Monteac Le of BRANDON. 

Joun Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artnur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 

Joun Lord CAMPBELL. 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Larl of Stair.) 

VALENTINE Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

Cuar.es Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConcLEToN. 

Hiven Lord Gouen. 


Memu.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 
public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, CiTiEs, TowNs, AND BorovucHs, TO THE 


FourrrentH Par.iAMenT OF THE UNITED Kinepom or Great BRITAIN AND 


Ineianp: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE SEVENTH Session, ON THE 19TH 


Day or January, 1847, 


ABINGDON. 
Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 
ANDOVER. 

Ralph Etwall, 

Hon. (William Paget) Lord 
W. Paget. 

ANGLESEY. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 
ARUNDEL. 

Hon. Henry Granville (How- 
ard) Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. 

ASHBURTON. 

James Matheson. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LINE, 
Charles Hindley. 
AYLESBURY. 
Charles John Baillie Ha- 
milton, 
Rice Richard Clayton. 
BANBURY. 
Henry William Tancred. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Montague Gore. 
BATH. 
Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 
count Duncan, 
John Arthur Roebuck. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Frederick Paget. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. John Hume (Cust) 
Viscount Alford, 
William Astell. 


BEDFORD. 
Frederick Polhill, 
Henry Stuart. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Philip Pusey, 
Rt. hon. William Keppel 
Viscount Barrington. 





BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Richard Hodgson, 
Matthew Forster. 
BEVERLEY. 
John Towneley, 
Sir James Weir Hogg, bt. 
BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
Richard Spooner. 
BLACKBURN. 
Sir William Fielden, bt., 
John Hornby. 
BODMIN. 
Sir Samuel Thomas Spry, 
knt. 
John Dunn Gardner. 
BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Peter Ainsworth, 
John Bowring. 
BOSTON. 
John Studholme Brownrigg, 
Sir James Duke, knt. 
BRADFORD. 
John Hardy, 
William Busfeild. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
BRECKNOCK. 
Sir Charles Morgan Robin- 
son Morgan, bt. 
BRIDGENORTH. 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 
BRIDGEWATER, 
Henry Broadwood, 
Thomas Seaton Forman. 


BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
John Romilly. 








BRIGHTON. 
George Richard Pechell, 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey. 
BRISTOL. 
Philip William Skynner 
Miles, 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon George Du Pré, 
Christopher Tower, 
Hon. William Edward Fitz- 
maurice. 


BUCKINGHAM. 

Hon. Richard Plantagenet 
Campbell (Chandos-Gren- 
ville) Marquess of Chan- 
dos, 

John Hall. 

BURY. 

Richard Walker. 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 
Rt. Hon. (Charles Fitzroy) 
Lord C. Fitzroy. 

CALNE. 

Hon. Henry (Petty Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 

Richard Jefferson Eaton, 

John Peter Allix. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, 

Sir FitzRoy Kelly, knt. 

CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 

Hon. Charles Ewan Law, 





x List of 


CANTERBURY. 
Hon. George Augustus Perey 
Sydney Smythe, 
James Bradshaw. 
CARDIFF. 
Rt. hon. John IItid Nicholl. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 
Pryse Pryse. 
CARLISLE. 
Philip Henry Howard, 
William Marshall. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 
David Arthur 
Davies. 
CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 
las Pennant. 
, CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 
CHATHAM. 
Rt. hon. George Stevens 


Saunders 


Byng. 
CHELTENIIAM. 

Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge 

Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
( Southern Division.) 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

John Tollemache. 

CHESTER. 

Rt. hon. (Robert Grosvenor) 
Lord R. Grosvenor, 

Sir John Jervis, knt. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hion. (George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 

John Abel Smith. 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Joseph Neeld, 

Henry George Boldero. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Hon. Edward Alfred John 

Harris. 
CIRENCESTER. 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick (Villiers) Viscount 
Villiers, 

William Cripps. 
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CLITHEROE. 
Edward Cardwell. 


COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby, 
Edward Horsman. 

COLCHESTER. 
Richard Sanderson, 
Sir George Henry Smith, bt. 
CORNWALL. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Henry Pole Carew, 
William Rashleigh. 

( Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 
COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
William Williams. 


CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 
Hon. Henry Thomas How- 
ard. 
CUMBERLAND. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William James. 

( Western Division.) 
Samuel Irton, 

Edward Stanley. 
DARTMOUTH. 

George Moffatt. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Hon. William Bagott, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 
DENBIGH. 

Townshend Mainwaring. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Geo. Henry Cavendish, 
William Evans. 

(Southern Division.) 
Edward Miller Mundy, 
Charles Robert Colville. 

DERBY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Strutt, 
Hon. John George Brabazon 
(Ponsonby) Viscount Dun- 
cannon. 
DEVIZES. 
William Heald Ludlow 
Bruges, 
George Heneage Walker 
Heneage. 
DEVONPORT. 
Henry Tufnell, 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 





Members. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 


bt., 

Lewis William Buck. 

(Southern Division.) 

Sir John Buller Yarde 
Buller, bt., 

Hon. William Reginald 
(Courtenay) Visct. Cour- 
tenay. 

DORCHESTER. 

Hon. Anthony Henry Ash- 
ley-Cooper, 

Rt. hon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

John Floyer, 

Henry Ker Seymer, 

George Bankes, 

DOVOR. 
Sir John Rae Reid, bt., 
Edward Royd Rice. 
DROITWICH. 
Sir John Somerset Paking- 
ton, bt. 
DUDLEY. 
John Benbow. 
DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Hedworth Lambton, 

Hon. Henry Thomas Liddell. 

(Southern Division.) 

Hon. (Harry Vane) Lord 
II. Vane, 

John Bowes. 

DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
John Bright. 

ESSEX, 

(Northern Division.) 

Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 

Charles Gray Round. 

(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
George Palmer. 

EVESHAM. 

Hon. (Arthur Marcus Cecil 
Hill) Lord A. M. C. Hill, 

Peter Borthwick. 

EXETER. 

Sir John Thomas Buller 
Duckworth, bt., * 

Edward Divett. 

EYE. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
FINSBURY. 
Thos. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 





List of 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 


bt. 
FLINT. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 
FROME, 
Thomas Sheppard. 
GATESHEAD. 
William Hutt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Richard 
Wyndham (Wyndham 
Quin) Viscount Adare, 
Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Sir Christopher William 
Codrington, bt., 
Hon. Henry (Somerset) Mar- 
quess of Worcester. 
( Western Division. ) 
Hon. George Charles 
Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, 


Robert Blagden Hale. 

GLOUCESTER, 
John Phillpots, 
Hon. Maurice Frederick 


Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
GRANTHAM, 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
lemache. 


GREENWICH. 
James Whitley 
Dundas, 
Edward George Barnard. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
Edward Heneage. 
GUILDFORD. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, 
Charles Baring Wall. 
HALIFAX. 
Edward Davis Protheroe, 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Wood, 
bt. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division). 
Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, 
Sir William Heathcote, bt. 
Southern Division). 
Hon. (Charles Wellesley) 
Lord C. Wellesley, 
Henry Combe Compton. 
HARWICH. 
John Attwood, 
William Beresford. 


Deans 
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HASTINGS. 
Musgrave Briscoe, 
Robert Hollond. 


HAVERFORDWEST. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps, bt. 


. HELSTON. 
Sir Richard Rawlinson 


Vyvyan, bt. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Thomas Baskerville Mynors 

Baskerville, 
Joseph Bailey. 

HEREFORD. 

Sir Robert Price, bt., 
Robert Pulsford. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas Plumer Halsey, 
Abel Smith, 

Hon. Granville 
Ryder. 
HERTFORD. 
Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) Viscount Mahon, 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 
per. 


Dudley 


HONITON. 

Hugh Duncan Baillie, 
Forster Alleyne MacGeachy. 
HORSHAM. 

Robert Henry Hurst. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 

Stansfield. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Thomas Baring, 
Jonathan Peel. 
HYTHE. 
Stewart Marjoribanks. 
IPSWICH. 
John Neilstone Gladstone, 
Sackville Lane Fox. 
KENDAL. 
Henry Warburton. 
KENT. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Deedes, 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 
Thomas Austen. 





Members. xi 


KIDDERMINSTER. 
Richard Godson. 


KING’S LYNN. 

Hon. (William George Fred- 
erick Cavendish Ben- 
tinek) Lord W. G. F. C. 
Bentinck, 

Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt., 
Sir Walter Charles James, 
bt. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
Andrew Lawson, 
William Busfeild Ferrand. 


LAMBETH. 
Benjamin Hawes, 
Rt. hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. 


LANCASHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

John Wilson Patten, 

John Talbot Clifton. 


(Southern Division.) 
William Brown, 
William Entwisle. 


LANCASTER, 
Thomas Greene, 
George Marton. 


LAUNCESTON. 
William Bowles. 


LEEDS. 
William Beckett, 
William Aldam. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. © 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. (Charles Henry So- 
merset Manners) Lord 
C. H. S. Manners, 

Edward Basil Farnham. 


(Southern Division.) 
Sir Henry Halford, bt., 
Charles William Packe. 


LEICESTER. 
Sir John Easthope, bt., 
Wynn Ellis. 


LEOMINSTER. 
Henry Barkly, 
George Arkwright. 


LEWES. 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
Sir Howard Elphinstone, bt. 





xii List of 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
‘olland.) 
Christopher Turnor, 
Sir John Trollope, bt. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Sir Montague John Cholme- 
ley, bt., 
Robert Adam Christopher. 


LINCOLN. 
Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 


thorp, 
William Rickford Collett. 
LISKEARD. 
Charles Buller. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hon. Dudley (Ryder) Vis- 
count Sandon, 
Sir Howard Douglas, bt. 
LONDON. 
John Masterman, 
James Pattison, 
George Lyall, 
Rt. hon. (John 
Lord J. Russell. 
LUDLOW. 
Beriah Botfield, 
James Ackers. 
LYME REGIS. 
Thomas Hussey. 
LYMINGTON. 
John Stewart, 
William Alexander Mackin- 
non. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, 

Thomas Grimsditch. 
MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander James Beresford 

Hope, 
George Dodd. 
MALDON. 
Quintin Dick, 
John Round. 
MALMESBURY. 
Hon. James Kenneth How- 
ard. 


Russell) 


MALTON. 

Hon. William Thomas Spen- 
cer (Wentworth Fitzwil- 
liam) Viscount Milton, 

John Evelyn Denison. 

MANCHESTER. 

Mark Philips, 

Rt. hon. Thomas 
Gibson, 


Milner 
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MARLBOROUGH. 
Hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry Bingham Baring. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Renn Hampden. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Sir Benjamin Hall, bt., 
Sir Charles Napier, K.c.B. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard Richards. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 
MIDDLESEX. 
George Byng, 
Thomas Wood. 


MIDHURST. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. (Granville Charles 
Henry Somerset) Lord 
G. C. H. Somerset, 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan. 


MONMOUTH. 
Reginald James Blewitt. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley. 

MORPETH. 

Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

John Stuart. 

Hon. (John Manners) Lord 
J. Manners. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 

Edmund Buckley, 

John Campbell Colquhoun. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
William Ord, 
John Hodgson Hinde. 
NEWPORT. 
Charles Wykeham Martin, 
William John Hamilton. 
NORFOLK. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Edmund Wodehouse, 
Henry Negus Burroughes. 

( Western Division. ) 
William Bagge, 

William LydeWiggett Chute. 


Members. 


NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battye Wrightson. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE., 
(Northern Division.) 

Thomas Philip Maunsell, 
Augustus Stafford O’Brien. 


(Southern Division.) 
Richard Henry Richard How- 
ard Vyse. 
Sir Charles Knightley, bt. 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith, 

Raikes Currie. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston, 
Addison John Baker Cress- 
well. 
(Southern Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 
Savile Craven Henry Ogle. 
NORWICH. 
Hon. Arthur Richard (Wel- 
lesley) Marquess of Douro, 
Benjamin Smith. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
Hon. (Henry William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck) Lord 
Hi. W. C. Bentinck. 


( Southern Division.) 
Thomas Blackburne Thorn- 
ton Hildyard, 
Lancelot Rolleston. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Hobhouse, bt., 
Thomas Gisborne. 


OLDHAM. 
John Fielden, 


William Augustus Johnson. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. Montague (Bertie) 
Lord Norreys, 
George Granville Harcourt, 
Joseph Warner Henley. 
OXFORD (CITY). 


James Haughton Langston, 
Donald Maclean. 


, OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
| Thomas Grimston Bucknall 
|  Esteourt, 


"Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt, 


Cam 








List of 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount 

Emlyn. 
PEMBROKE. 

Sir John Owen, bt. 
PENRYN axp FALMOUTH. 
Hon. John Cranch Walker 

Vivian, 

James Hanway Plumridge. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 
Sir Robert Heron, bt. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Sir William George Hylton 
Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Thomas Gill, 
Hon. Hugh (Fortescue) Vis- 
count Ebrington. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Hon. John Charles George 
(Savile) Vise. Pollington, 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 


POOLE. 
Hon. Charles Frederic Ash- 
ley Cooper Ponsonby, 
George Richard Philips. 


PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt. Hon. Francis Thornhill 
Baring, 
Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, bt. 
PRESTON. 
Sir Peter Hesketh Fleet. 
wood, bt., 
Sir George Strickland, bt. 
RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
RADNOR (NEW). 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
Charles Russell, 

Hon. Henry Charles (Cado- 
gan) Viscount Chelsea. 
REIGATE. 

Hon. C. Sommers (Sommers- 

Cocks) Viscount Eastnor. 


RETFORD (EAST). 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe, 
Granville Harcourt Vernon. 

RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas, 
Henry Rich. 
RIPON. 
Hon. Edwin Lascelles. 
Rt. hon. Sir George Cock- 
burn, 6G.c.B. 
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ROCHDALE. 
William Sharman Craw- 
ford. 
ROCHESTER. 
James Douglas Stoddart 
Douglas, 
William Henry Bodkin. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
George Finch. 
RYE. 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 


ST. ALBAN’S. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 
ST. IVES. 
Hon. (William John Frede- 
ric) Lord W. J. F. Pow- 


lett. 
SALFORD. 


Joseph Brotherton. 


SALISBURY. 
John Henry Campbell Wynd- 


ham. 


SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Edward (Clive) Vis- 
count Clive, 
William Ormsby Gore. 
Southern Division. 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
Hon. Orlando George Chas. 
(Bridgeman) _ Viscount 
Newport. 
SANDWICH. 
Sir Edward Thomas Trou- 
bridge, bt., 
Hugh Hamiiton Lindsay. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
Sir Frederick 
Trench, knt. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John Parker, 
Henry George Ward. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
John Twizell Wawn. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 
Charles Goring. 
SHREWSBURY. 
George Tomline, 
Benjamin Disraeli. 


William 





Members. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Gore Langton, 
William Miles. 
( Western Division.) 
Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Francis Henry Dickinson. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Humphrey St. John Mild- 


may, 
George William Hope. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Humphery, 
Sir William Molesworth, 
bt. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Jesse David Watts Rus- 

sell, 

Charles Bowyer Adderley. 

(Southern Division.) 

Hn. Henry John (Chetwynd 
Talbot) Viscount Inges- 
trie, 

Hon. George Anson. 

STAFFORD. 

Hon. Swinfen Thomas Car- 
negie, 

Edward Buller. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby, 

Rt. hon. Sir George Clerk, 
bt. 


STOCKPORT. 
Henry Marsland, 
Richard Cobden. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John Lewis Ricardo, 
William Taylor Copeland. 
STROUD. 
William Henry Stanton, 
George Poulett Scrope. 
SUDBURY. 
(Disfranchised 7 & 8 
Vicr. c. 53.) 
SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Sherlock Gooch, 
Rt. hon. Frederick Thellus- 
son Lord Rendlesham. 
( Western Division.) 
Philip Bennet, 
Harry Spencer Wadding- 
ton. 
SUNDERLAND. 
David Barclay, 
George Hudson. 








List of 
SURREY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Kemble, 
Edmund Antrobus. 
(Western Division.) 
William Joseph Denison, 
John Trotter. 
SUSSEX. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Charles Hay Frewen, 
Augustus Elliott Fuller. 


( Western Division.) 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March. 


SWANSEA. 
John Henry Vivian. 


TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
bt., 
Edward Henry A’Court. 
TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
TAVISTOCK. 
John Salusbury Trelawny, 
Hon. (Edward Russell) Lord 
E. Russell. 
TEWKESBURY. 
William Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Bingham 
Baring, 
Sir James Flower, bt. 
THIRSK, 
John Bell. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John Vis- 
count Palmerston. 
TOTNESS. 
Tion. Edward Adolphus (Sey- 
mour) Lord Seymour, 
Charles Barry Baldwin. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Sir William Clay, bt., 
Charles Richard Fox. 
TRURO. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Edmund Turner. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Henry Mitealfe. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Hon. William Sebright Las- 
celles. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Seymour Black- 


stone. 
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WALSALL, 

Robert Scott. 
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In THE SeventTu Session OF THE FouRTEENTH Par- 


LIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDoM oF Great BRITAIN 
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AND FROM THENCE CONTINUED TILL 19 January, 1847, IN THE 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, January 19, 1847. 


Mrinutes.] Took the Oaths.—Lord Bishop of Saint Asaph: 


Lord Audley. 
Puruic BILLs. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 


prorogued successively from the 28th 
of August to the 4th of November, the 


14 Select Vestries. 


12th of January, and the 19th of January, ; 


met this day for the Despatch of Business. 


The Session was opened by the QUEEN | 


in Person. Being seated on the Throne, 
and the Commons being at the Bar, with 
their Speaker, HER MAJESTY vas 
pleased to make the following most Gra- 
cious Speech :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemet, 
“IT is with the deepest Concern 
that upon your again assembling I have 
tocall your Attention to the Dearth of 
Provisions which prevails in Jreland 
and in Parts of Scotland. 
VOL. LXXXIX. {7 
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“In Ireland especially the Loss of 

the usual Food of the People has 
been the Cause of severe Sufferings, 
of Disease, and of greatly increased 
Mortality among the poorer Classes. 
Outrages have become more frequent, 
chiefly directed against Property; and 
‘the Transit of Provisions has been 
rendered unsafe in some Parts of the 
Country. 

“Wirn a view to mitigate these 
Evils, very large Numbers of Men 
have been employed, and _ received 
Wages, in pursuance of an Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament. 
Some Deviations from that Act, which 
have been authorized by the Lord 
Lieutenant in order to- promote more 
useful Employment, will, I trust, re- 
|ceive your Sanction. Means have 
| been taken to lessen the Pressure of 

B 


| 








Meeting of 
Want in Districts which are most re- 
mote from the ordinary Sources of 
Supply. Outrages have been repress- 
ed, as far as it was possible, by the 
Military and Police. | 

“Tr is satisfactory to Me to observe, 
that in many of the most distressed 
Districts the Patience and Resignation 
of the People have been most exem- 
plary 

“Tne Deficiency of the Harvest in 
France and Germany, and other Parts 
of Europe, has added to the Difficulty 
of obtaining adequate Supplies of Pro- 
visions. 

“Tr will be your Duty to consider 
what further Measures are required to 
alleviate the existing Distress. I re- 
commend to you to take into your se- 
rious Consideration whether, by in- 
creasing for a limited Period the Fa- 
cilities for importing Corn from Foreign 
Countries, and by the Admission of 
Sugar more freely into Breweries and 
Distilleries, the Supply of Food may 
\be beneficially augmented. 

. “I wave likewise to direct your ear- 
nest Consideration to the permanent 
Cendition of Ireland. You will per- 
ceive, in the Absence of Political Ex- 
citement, an Opportunity for taking a 
dispassionate Survey of the social 
Evils: which afflict that Part of the 
United Kingdom. Various Measures 
will bé laid before you, which, if 
adopted by Parliament, may tend to 
raise thé great Mass of People in 
Comfort, to promote Agriculture, and 
to lessen the Pressure of that Compe- 
tition for Land which has been the 
fruitful Source of Crime and Misery. 

“Tue Marriage of the Infanta 
Luisa Fernaida of Spain to the Duke 
of Montpensier has given rise to a Cor- 
respondence between My Government 
and those of France and Spain. 
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“Tue Extinction of the Free State 
of Cracow has appeared to Me to be 
so manifest a Violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna that I have commanded 
that a Protest against that Act should 
be delivered to the Courts of Vienna, 
Petersburg, and Berlin, which were 
Parties to it. Copies of these several 
Papers will be laid before you. 

“T ENTERTAIN confident Hopes that 
the Hostilities in the River Plate which 
have so long interrupted Commerce 
may soon be terminated, and My 
Efforts, in conjunction with those of 
the King of the French, will be ear- 
nestly directed to that End. 

“My Relations generally with Fo- 
reign Powers inspire Me with the 
fullest Confidence in the Maintenance 
of Peace. 


Parliament. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T HAVE directed the Estimates to 
be prepared with a view to provide for 
the Efficiency of the Public Service 
with a due Regard for Economy. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T uHAveE ordered every requisite 
Preparation to be made for putting into 
Operation the Act of the last Session 
of Parliament for the Establishment 
of Local Courts for the Recovery of 








Small Debts. It is My Hope that the 
\Enforcement of Civil Rights in all 

arts of the Country to which the Act 
rdlates may, by this Measure, be ma- 
tenally facilitated. 

I RECOMMEND to your Attention 
Meégures which will be laid before you 
for Mproving the Health of Towns, 
an Object the Importance of which 
you will not fail to appreciate. 

“Deypty sensible of the Blessings 
which, ifter a Season of Calamity, 
have bee, so often vouchsafed to this 
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Nation by a superintending Provi- 
dence, I confide these important Mat- 
ters to your Care, in a full Conviction 
that your Discussions will be guided 
by an impartial Spirit, and in the 
Hope that the present Sufferings of 
My People may be lightened, and 
that their future Condition may be im- 
proved, by your deliberative Wisdom.” 


Her Mausesty then retired, and the 
House adjourned during Pleasure: having 
resumed, 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 


Lord HATHERTON then rose and 
said, it became his duty to invite their 
Lordships’ consideration to the Address 
which he should have the honour of pro- 
posing in reply to Her Majesty’s most 
(iracious Speech. The condition of Ire- 
land had necessarily given a prominence 
to that topic which its all-absorbing import- 
ance deserved; and for the first time for a 
long series of years, Ireland appeared no 
longer as the arena of political agitation. 
The question, therefore, which they had 
now to consider, was no longer a question 
of party interest or of party opposition, or 
of party policy; for it had pleased the 


Almighty, in his inserutable wisdom, to | 


inflict upon that country a wide-spread and 
desolating famine, unequalled, he believed, 
in the past history of the world—certainly 
not to be paralleled in the history of mo- 
dern times. The population of Ireland 
since the year 1792—-that was, during the 
last fifty-four years—had exactly doubled. 
Even at that period the potato formed the 
most common article of food throughout 
that country; and it was well known that 
from that period down to the present time, 
the potato had become more and more the 
principal article of subsistence of a large 
portion of the Irish people. Not only was it 
the principal article of subsistence of the cot- 
tar and the peasant, but of the small farmer 
also; and not only of the small farmer, but 
of a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion inhabiting the suburbs of large towns; 
not only was it the principal article of sus- 
tenance for all these classes, but it entered 
very materially into the consumption of the 
animals which the people reared, and on 
which they were accustomed to depend for 
food and provision. The value of the po- 
tato crop had been estimated at not less 
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than sixteen millions annually, and he be- 
lieved, that that was by no means an over- 
estimate of its value. When their Lord- 
ships considered the immense amount of 
sustenance which such a crop would afford, 
some idea might be formed of the awful 
misery consequent upon its failure. The 
failure of that root had brought on a famine 
which had not only proved destructive to 
the poorer classes, but which threatened 
the existence of every man in the commu- 
nity. The result of it was that the union 
workhouses were filled to overflowing, and 
the governors had been compelled to close 
their doors against further admissions ; 
whilst he believed that many of those 
houses were bordering on the verge of 
bankruptcy. In consequence of the Labour- 
rate Act passed at the close of last Ses- 
sion, presentment sessions had been held 
in a great number of the baronies of Ire- 
land. Out of the 326 baronies, 293 had 
put the Labour-rate Act into operation, In 
all those baronies presentment sessions 
had been held once; in upwards of eighty, 
he believed, they had been held twice, for 
the purpose of voting public works; and 
in no inconsiderable number of instanees 
they had been held three times. There 
might be certain objections to that Act, 
such as the possibility of undertaking 
works of a useless kind, and the danger 
that it might lead to a general neglect of 
the cultivation of the soil; but he believed 
that it was regarded as a measure which 
was passed in anticipation of considerable 
difficulties, and that it received, at the 
time, very general support; and he was 
certainly not aware that at that time any 
person in authority denounced the measure 
as inadequate for the purposes which it was 
intended to accomplish. In this state of 
things it became absolutely necessary for 
the Lord Lieutenant, in communication 
with the Government of this country, to 
consider what was to be done to avoid 
these evils, and to continue to employ the 
people on a principle satisfactory to the 
landed proprietors, and not ruinous to the 
country at large. There were but two 
paths to be taken—one, to assemble Par- 
liament to devise other measures—the 
|other, for the Lord Lieutenant to take 
/upon himself the direction and manage- 
' ment of the public money as he best could 
In his opinion 


to the Speech. 





/ under the circumstances. 

|the Government had acted wisely in not 

| adopting the former alternative. If they had 

adopted it there would have been a long 

delay before Parliament could have assem- 
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bled, and a long discussion when it did, 
and Government could not possibly have 
had the experience which it now possessed, 
whilst pending all these proceedings little 
or nothing could have been done by the 
landed proprietors throughout the country. 
The Lord Lieutenant had, therefore, in his 
opinion, taken upon himself the exercise of 
the wisest discretion in determining to ac- 
commodate, as far as possible, the existing 
Act of Parliament to the circumstances of 
the case, by adopting such of its provisions 
as permitted the application of the funds 
to the occupation of the people in useful 
public and reproductive works. But to 
accomplish this it had been by no means 
operative to the requisite extent, for it 
confined the expenditure of the public 
money almost exclusively to drainage, and 
many of the landowners had no land which 
required draining, so that he believed no 
great advancement had been made under 
Mr. Labouchere’s scheme. A very usual 
complaint, also, and not an unnatural one, 
was, that the Irish landlords could not 
guard against the injustice of the double 
tax, for a man who had released his land 
from all charge was not released from his 
contributions to the baronial expenses. 
That state of things naturally educed the 
ery that the area on which the present- 
ments were rated should be much reduced, 
and that a townland should constitute an 
area, instead of an electoral division. 
Whilst speaking upon this point, he would 
congratulate the noble Duke upon the pro- 
priety of the suggestions which he had 
made upon this subject some years ago, 


when the Irish poor law was under consi- | 


deration, and he could only regret that his 
suggestions had not been still further car- 
ried out. There was also another Act of 
Parliament, under which the Treasury was 
empowered to grant 50,0007. to be ex- 
pended in public works, such as moles, 
harbours, and fisheries ; but that Act was 
clogged with such inconvenient provisions 


that he believed not one farthing had been | 


advantageously applied under it. Ireland 
was now in such a condition that drainage, 
which afforded beneficial employment to so 


many of the labouring ciasses, must cease | 


almost immediately. The Labour-rate Act, 
then, must soon cease in Ireland, because 
in many districts it would be impossible to 


find works on which the public money could | 


be advantageously expended. It would be 
necessary, therefore, for their Lordships, 
in conjunction with the House of Commons, 
to find some other modes of employing the 
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people of Ireland. What those modes 
should be it was not his intention to sug- 
gest, nor would he repeat what he had 
heard upon the subject, for, possessing no 
authentic or accurate knowledge, he should 
be sorry to provoke just then a discussion 
with regard to it. He fully admitted its 
paramount importance, and the right of 
the public, deeply interested as they were 
in the question, to be made acquainted 
with all that related to it as soon as pos- 
sible; but it would be the duty of the First 
Minister of the Crown in a very few days 
to bring that important question under the 
consideration of Parliament. Such were 
the statements which, upon this subject, 
he had felt it imperative to state to their 
Lordships. If he had omitted anything 
which he should have stated, or if he had 
mis-stated anything, there were so many of 
their Lordships so intimately acquainted 
with all the affairs of Ireland, that those 
omissions would be readily supplied, or the 
mis-statements corrected; and, besides, 
their Lordships would presently have the 
| satisfaction of hearing his noble Friend 
| behind him, who had been so long and so 
beneficially connected with the county of 
Wexford, and who could so ably supply any 
deficiency of which he (Lord Hatherton) had 
been guilty. It was only necessary further 
to implore their Lordships, in considering 
this question, to make the case of Ireland 
their own ; and it was desirable that they 
| should carefully examine and consider the 
different constitution and condition of pro- 
perty in England and Ireland. Nothing 
could be more dispiriting than the compa- 
rison. In England they had a large landed 
proprietary, who were generally in cireum- 
stances of very considerable affluence. They 
had besides a vast moneyed interest—a mo- 
neyed interest not confined to or concen- 
trated only in the metropolis, but an interest 
extending to every manufacturing town, to 
every port in the kingdom, and spread ge- 
nerally over its whole surface. They had, 
besides, a large body of manufacturers 
_and merchants, as well as a thriving and 
substantial yeomanry on the estates of the 
landlords. They had also, and this was very 
important, a long-established system of 
organization, cemented by the laws under 
which they lived; and there was scarcely a 
parish throughout England in which there 
were not means calculated to render aid 





| to the humbler classes in the time of ne- 
‘eessity. But how different was the case 
in Ireland! There were, no doubt, seve- 
ral large wealthy landed proprietors there. 
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But, with respect to organization, whilst|had the satisfaction of knowing that 
there was undoubtedly an aptitude for or-| there was a universal determination to 
ganization for political purposes, yet he|do all to alleviate the present dis- 
feared that for any practical useful pur- | tresses. They could only hope that Heaven 
poses the people were remarkably deficient | had in store a better order of things, and 
of that quality. Let him imagine one or | that the present trial was only intended 
two analogies, to bring the present posi- | to fit them for the better understanding of 
tion of Ireland more forcibly to their Lord- | social duties. Two practical points had 
ships’ minds. Suppose it possible that, by | been suggested by Her Majesty in Her 
some atmospheric influence, an insect were | Speech from the Throne as suited to the 
found to infect every bag of cotton im-| present emergency. He alluded to the 
ported into Lancashire for the purpose of | suspension, for a limited period, of, the ex- 
the manufactures of this country, and that, | isting corn law, and to the admission of 
consequently, the cotton had been rendered | sugar for use in breweries and distilleries. 
unfit for use. Had their Lordships then | He could not entertain the slightest doubt 
addressed the great mill-owners of the | that there would be a disposition, both on 
country in language such as had been ad- | the part of their Lordships and the other 
dressed to the landlords of Ireland, and | House of Parliament, to concede both of 
had said, ‘‘ You have reared up all these these measures. It was pretended, he 
people, and we now throw their support knew, by some, that with the price of grain 
upon you,’’ though, no doubt, the answers | rising in all the markets of the world, and 
would have been characterized by benevo- | with prices in this country in advance of 
lence and pity, yet they would find that | other markets, nothing was more certain 
their Lordships would soon be addressed | than, by opening the ports for a given 
in some such language as this—‘‘ We are | period, the importing merchants, factors, 
now thrown on our own resources, and are | and dealers generally, would put all the 
made responsible in order to meet this advantage in their own pockets. But, al- 
great emergency; but we expect that some | though the fact was not alluded to in Her 
partial relief should be extended to us by | Majesty’s Speech, he looked for a suspen- 
the Imperial Legislature.”” To bring the sion of the navigation laws for a limited 


analogy near home, let their Lordships | period. And with regard to the admission 


suppose that the blight had fallen on the | of sugar into breweries and distilleries, 
wheat and oat crops of this country, and | their Lordships must bear in mind that the 
that no such thing had happened in Ire- | price of barley was 10s. per quarter higher 
land, would it be right in such a case that | now than at the corresponding period of 


the English landowner alone should be 
called upon to defray the expenses of sup- 
porting the poor? These remarks emanated 
solely from himself, and had not been made 
at the suggestion of any party; but he 
could not have undertaken the duty of 
proposing the Address to the Crown, unless 
he had been allowed free license to ex- 
press his own opinions. Whatever might 
be the issue of this fearful calamity, one 
thing was certain, and that was, that it 
was the bounden duty of all parties, both 
in England and Ireland, from the highest 
Minister of the Crown, down to the lowest 
member of society, to combine, and by 
every exertion, and by every personal sac- 
rifice, if necessary, to do all in their power 
to arrest the fearful progress of this giant 
evil. Let them reflect what would have 
been the condition of England if the Chan- 
nel had not existed between the two coun- 
tries. The consequence to England would 
then have been as dire as if the calamity 
had occurred in England itself. Whatever 
might be the issue of the calamity, they 


| last year ; and that it was admitted by the 
most intelligent brewers and distillers that 
more than one-fifth of the colonial produce 
could not be safely substituted for barley. 
The price of beer had been greatly ad- 
vanced to the retailers, and by them to the 
public. There was another measure not 
mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech, but 
which, in his opinion was necessary to be 
adopted for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward measures of a most important nature 
to Ireland, as large advances were to be 
made to landlords upon security of the 
soil. He alluded to a reported intention 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
facilitating grants; and if what he had 
further heard should be true, that a noble 
aml learned Lord presiding over one of Her 
Majesty’s Courts, a person of eminent 
learning and character, had consented to 
give his aid in the working of that com- 
mission, he anticipated the greatest bene- 
fits to the country from it. Indeed, he did 
not see how it could be justly proposed to 
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charge a considerable sum upon the land- 
lords for the improvement of waste lands, 
and of other portions of property, without 
at the same time giving them some faci- 
lities for discharging their debts by dis- 
posing ofa portion of their property. The 
old-fashioned notions of the sanctity of 
entail ought not to stand in the way of a 
modified change of this description ; and 
he should be very much disappointed if the 
commission did not carry its reforms some- 
what further. There was a natural ten- 
dency in the long-established practice of 
conveyancing to multiply entanglements and 
complications, and for the business to be 
put in a course which, however profitable it 
might be to the artist employed, was an 
immense disadvantage to those for whom 
it was designed. There was also another 
object of importance—the necessity which 
in his opinion existed for the establishment 
of some great ordinary tribunal for the re- 
gulation of exchanges of property. At 
present individuals wishing to exchange had 
no course open to them but an Act of Par- 
liament. The Church was much interested 
in this subject ; and there were few per- 
sons acquainted with landed property, es- 
pecially entailed property, who had not 
seen cases of serious deterioration of the 


public benefit from the want of such a 
tribunal. Her Majesty next informed them 
that She had ordered the correspondence 


between Her Government and those of 
France and Spain, in relation to the 
marriage of the Duke of Montpensier, to be 
laid before Parliament. As he had no 
authentic information upon anything that 
had passed upon this subject, he should 
refrain from ‘making a single obser- 
vation upon it. With regard to the 
occupation of Cracow, Iler Majesty in- 
formed them She had ordered the Papers 
respecting it to be laid before Parliament; 
and also that She had commanded that a 
Protest against that act should be deli- 
vered to the Courts of Vienna, Petersburg, 
and Berlin. Although he did not propose 
to do more than ask their Lordships to con- 
cur in the Address he should propose, the 
extinction of the free State of Cracow ap- 
peared to be so manifest a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna, that he must, in his in- 
dividual capacity, state his vpinion upon it 
in the strongest terms he could command. 
Austria, of all other countries, should have 
most adhered to the principle of that treaty, 
which formed the basis of the settlement 
of Europe. Not only was a large and im- 
portant portion of the fabric of her own 
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empire based upon the provisions of that 
treaty; but much that had been done in 
other parts of Europe, calculated for her 
protection, derived stability from it; and if, 
upon account of the distance of that ill- 
fated republic, it was impossible for the 
other States of Europe to interfere for her 
protection, it then became necessary, for 
the honour and the general interest of all, 
that the strongest protest should be made 
by all that were interested against this un- 
fortunate Act; and he could not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt that both their 
Lordships and the other House of Parlia- 
ment would respond to the general senti- 
ment of the people of this country—ab- 
horrence of an unrighteous act, which they 
conceived to be not only a crime, but an 
evil of the gravest description. Her Ma- 
jesty next adverted to the hostilities on 
the River Plate, and expressed a hope that 
they might soon be terminated. Connect- 
ed, as he long had been, with a great ma- 
nufacturing county, it had been his lot to 
hear incessant complaints upon this sub- 
ject from merchants interested in the ex- 
port trade to those parts. At the same 
time he was bound to say he had not heard 
either from Staffordshire or elsewhere, the 
least complaint of want of attention on the 
part of the noble Earl lately at the head of 
the Foreign Department. Every attention 
had been paid, and every exertion had been 
made by the noble Lord, now at the head of 
that department, to terminate these hos- 
tilities. He most sincerely hoped, not only 
for the security of the interests of this 
country, but for the general interests of 
humanity, that strenuous efforts would be 
continued with this view. The paragraph 
in the Speech, which had usually the most 
prominent place in Speeches from the 
Throne, was the next to which he should 
briefly advert—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
relations generally with Foreign Powers 
inspired Her with the fullest confidence in 
the maintenance of peace. Although their 
Lordships had long been accustomed to 
statements of this description, yet the im- 
mense interests of this empire in every 
part of the globe, to say nothing of the 
strong feeling, upon every ground of Chris- 
tian duty, which all must have for desiring 
the continuance of peace, would always 
make this announcement upon the part of 
Iler Majesty most welcome. With regard 
to another topic in the Speech, name'y, the 
sanitary measures advised by Her Majesty 
for improving the health of towns; living, 
as he did, in a very populous county, he 
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could bear testimony to the great import- 
ance which the manufacturing population 
attached to this subject. His noble Friend 
who now represented Her Majesty at Paris 
(the Marquess of Normanby) was among 
the first to invite the attention of Parlia- 
ment to this subject; and he sincerely 
hoped that measures in relation to it might 
not long be delayed, for he knew that the 
discussions in Parliament, and the investi- 
gations which had taken place, had greatly 
augmented the natural anxiety with which 
the manufacturing population desired to see 
measures with this object. With these plain 
observations he should conclude by moving 
the Address. The noble Lord then read 
the following Address :— 
Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to return Your 
Majesty our humble Thanks for Your Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech from the Throne. 

We beg leave humbly to inform Your Majesty 
that we fully participate in the deep Concern 
which Your Majesty expresses in having to call 
our Attention to the Dearth of Provisions which 
prevails in Ireland and Parts of Scotland. 

We beg to state to Your Majesty that we la- 
ment to learn that in Ireland especially the Loss 
of the usual Food of the People has been the 
Cause of severe Sufferings, of Disease, and of 
greatly increased Mortality among the poorer 
Classes. And we deeply regret that Outrages, 
chiefly against Property, have become more fre- 
quent ; and that in some Parts of the Country the 
Transit of Provisions has been rendered unsafe. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us that, 
with a view to mitigate these Evils, very large 
Numbers of Men have been employed, and have 
received Wages, in pursuance of an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament; and we beg to 
assure Your Majesty that we will take into our 
Consideration the Propriety of giving our Sane- 
tion to the Deviations from that Act which have 
been authorized by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in order to promote more useful Employment. 
We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
Means have been taken to lessen the Pressure of 
Want in Districts which are most remote from 
the ordinary Source of Supply; and that Outrages 
have been repressed, as far as it was possible, by 
the Military and Police. 

We humbly assure Your Majesty that we parti- 
cipate in the Satisfaction with which Your Majesty 
observes the exemplary Patience and Resignation 
of the People in many of the most distressed 
Districts. ‘ 

We beg to express to Your Majesty the Regret 
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with which we learn that the Difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate Supplies of Provisions has been aug- 
mented by the Deficiency of the Harvest in France 
and Germany, and in some other parts of Europe. 

We beg to state to your Majesty, that, in com- 
pliance with Your Majesty’s Recommendation, we 
will not fail to consider what Measures may be 
required to alleviate the existing Distress, and to 
take into our serious Consideration whether, by 
increasing for a limited Period the Facilities for 
importing Corn from Foreign Countries, and by 
the Admission of Sugar more freely into Breweries 
and Distilleries, the Supply of Food may be bene- 
ficially augmented. 

We humbly assure Your Majesty that our ear- 
nest Consideration shall be directed to the perma- 
nent Condition of Ireland; and that we will avail 
ourselves of the Opportunity afforded by the ab- 
sence of Political Excitement to take a dispassion- 
ate Survey of the social Evils which afflict that 
Part of the United Kingdom. 

We humbly thank Your Majesty for the Assu- 
rance that various Measures will be laid before us 
which are intended to raise the great Mass of the 
People in Comfort, to promote Agriculture, and to 
lessen the Pressure of that Competition for the 
Oceupation of Land which has been the fruitful 
Source of Crime and Misery. 

We thank Your Majesty for the Information 
that the Marriage of the Infanta Luisa Fernanda 
of Spain to the Duke of Montpensier has given 
rise to a Correspondence between Your Majesty’s 
Government and those of France and Spain. 

We humbly express our Acknowledgments to 
Your Majesty for informing us that the Extinction 
of the Free State of Cracow has appeared to Your 
Majesty to be so manifest a Violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna that Your Majesty has com- 
manded that a Protest against that Act should be 
delivered to the Courts of Vienna, Petersburg, 
and Berlin, which were Parties to it; and for 
having directed that Copies of these several Pa- 
pers shall be laid before us. 

WE beg to assure Your Majesty that we have 
learned with great Satisfaction that Your Majesty 
entertains confident Hopes that the Hostilities in 
the River Plate, which have so long interrupted 
Commerce, may soon be terminated, and we grate- 
fully acknowledge Your Majesty’s Assurance that 
Your Efforts, in conjunction with those of the King 
of the French, will be earnestly directed to that End. 

WE rejoice to be informed that Your Majesty’s 
Relations generally with Foreign Powers inspire 
Your Majesty with the fullest Confidence in the 
Maintenance of Peace. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
Your Majesty has been graciously pleased to order 
every requisite Preparation to be made for putting 
into Operation the Act of the last Session of Par- 
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liament for the Establishment of Local Courts for 
the Recovery of Small Debts; and we beg to as- 
sure Your Majesty that we participate in the 
Hope expressed by Your Majesty, that the En- 
forcement of Civil Rights in all Parts of the 
Country to which the Act relates, may, by that 
Measure, be materially facilitated, in conformity 
with Your Majesty’s gracious Recommendation. 

WE beg to state to Your Majesty that we will 
direct our Attention to the Measures which will 
be laid before us for improving the Health of 
Towns, an Object the Importance of which we do 
not fail to appreciate. 

We assure Your Majesty that we fully partici- 
pate in the deep Sense Your Majesty entertains of 
the Blessings which, after a Season of Calamity, 
have so often been vouchsafed to this Nation by a 
superintending Providence. 

We humbly thank Your Majesty for confiding 
to us these important Matters ; for the gracious 
Expression of Your Majesty’s full Conviction that 
our Discussions will be guided by an impartial 


Spirit ; and for Your Majesty’s Hope, that by our | 


Deliberations the Sufferings of Your People may 
be lightened, and their future Condition be im- 
proved. 

Lorp CAREW said, that in rising to 
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to the increased population there. The 
condition of the district of Skibbereen was 
most particularly before their Lordships. 
In former years, both in the quantity and 
quality of the potato, that district had been 
most abundant, from the fertilizing nature 
of the soil. The consequence had been, 
that a dense population sprang up, and 
they were now without food and starving. 
But other parts of the country were more 
or less affected, and even in the county 
with which he was more particularly con- 
nected (Wexford), there was now wide- 
spread distress; and he was sorry to say 
the small farmers, who were very nume- 
rous, were consuming the seed which in 
other years they had kept for future crops, 
and were coming upon the public works for 
employment. This visitation of the failure 
of the potato crop came early in August; 
then followed a kind of panic, and it be- 
came necessary to put in force the Labour- 
rate Act; and here he must do to the 
|landed proprietors and farmers of Ireland 
| that justice which was not always done to 
‘them, by saying, that when the necessity 
arose they did not shrink from making 


| themselves liable for the repayment of large 
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second the Motion of his noble Friend, he | sums for labour, in order to provide the 
could say with truth that it was always means of supporting the people; but the 


with pain and reluctance that he addressed | eyils of the unproductive Labour Act came 


their Lordships, and that reluctance was | sooner than was foreseen. Last year the 
increased when he considered that in doing distress was partial, and much was done 
s0 he should have to advert to the distress | by private subscriptions; but this year the 
and destitution at present existing in Ire-| whole country came under one gigantic vi- 
land; but he felt he should be deserting | sitation, which it was impossible to exagge- 
the interests of the country to which hej rate. The consequence had been, that 
was bound by every tie of birth and family, | many persons who were not competent, 
if he shrank now from coming forward and had been made overseers of the works, and 


stating his opinions upon that subject. He 
had been frequently asked since he came 
from Ireland whether the accounts of the 
state of things there had been exaggerated? 
He thought they had not. Last year the 
distress was confined to a particular dis- 


‘much abuse of the publie money had taken 
‘place. At length the evils of the system 
| became so apparent that it was necessary 
for the Lord Lieutenant, upon his own re- 
| sponsibility, to deviate from the strict letter 
| of that Act, and in doing so, he had acted 


trict, but this year it was universal. A | most wisely and most energetically; and 
large part of the population of Ireland, and although he was still placed in great diffi- 
the poorest part, depended upon the potato | culties, it had led to most beneficial mea- 
for existence. That made them peculiarly sures. It might be said that it was of no 
liable to distress, and was now the cause of use to talk to a starving population; but 
the extreme destitution in that country. It | yet his hope was, that when it should please 
might be said that it was an unsound state Providence to withdraw this heavy afilie- 
of things that any people should depend | tion, the result would be the regeneration 
upon a single article of food; but such was | of his country. Allusion had been made 
the fact; that food had been struck by an | in Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech to 
inscrutable visitation of Providence, and the | the cessation of political excitement in Ire- 
people were starving. In other well-regu- | land; and probably there was no country 
lated countries employment was the surest where there had been previously greater 
test of population. It was not so in Ire-_ political bitterness or animosity. It was 
land; but the facility with which the potato | said that in Ireland there was no neutral 
was produced was the cause which had led ' ground; but now, Conservative and Liberal, 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic, there met | 
in the same assembly, in the common spirit | 
of humanity, and the only contention among 
them was who should be foremost in the 
race of charity and beneficence. He had 
had peculiar opportunities of witnessing 
that, for it had been his duty for the last 
three or four months to organize commit- | 
tees of relief, and he might add his belief’ 
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they may be enabled to follow the wild-fowl ; and, 
in these days of threatened famine and its dread 
concomitants, to protect their properties if any 
attack should be made thereon—an apprehension, 
Iam sorry to say, which is daily gaining ground, 
in consequence of the increasing scarcity, and 
rapid rise in the price of provisions.” 

He stated this to show how much the ac- 


count of the sale of fire-arms had been ex- 
aggerated. At the same time he should 


that in general those committees had done | suggest that something should be done to 
their duty. Every one who had written | regulate the Arms Act. The noble Lord 
upon Ireland had testified to the patience | said he would not trespass upon their Lord- 


with which the people of that country bore | 
up against misery; but there was now no | 
heart left to them, and nothing was more 
striking than their general depression. Her 
Majesty had alluded to the outrages com- 
mitted in some parts of Ireland. It was 
true that in some parts of the country out- 
rages had been committed; but in other 
parts the people had borne their sufferings 
with exemplary endurance. In his own 
county he felt pride in thinking that there 
had been no necessity for troops, and that 
hitherto there had been no outrage. Now 
that brought him to disabuse their Lord- 
ships’ minds of much that had been said 
with respect to the purchase of fire-arms. 
It had been said, and he had been much 
struck with it, as if had a tendency to 
check private charity, that the money 
given was laid out by the people in the 
purchase of arms. He believed that the 
truth of such purchases had been much 
exaggerated; and that the majority of the 
persons who had purchased fire-arms were 
farmers who had purchased them for their 
own protection. He would mention one 
fact that came within his own knowledge. 
About ten days ago he saw in a newspaper, 
published in his own county—and he saw it 
with great regret—an advertisement an. | 
nouncing the sale, by auction, of 600 stand | 
of arms. He immediately wrote to the 
editor upon the subject, and he would read | 
the letter he had received in reply :—- | 
“ Independent Office, Wexford, Jan. 13, 1847. 
“My dear Lord—You need not be in the least | 
alarmed about the sale of fire-arms, although I} 
deem it both unseemly and unwise at this season | 
of distress and destitution. It is a speculation of 
the Birmingham gun-makers, and so long as the 
law shall permit it, John Bull will make the most 
of his manufactures. The advertisement was 
taken in by my clerk, but were I present myself, 
I do not see how I could refuse it ; indeed, I ques- 
tion if the law would permit a newspaper pro- 
prietor to refuse a legitimate advertisement. 
Only 30 were sold out of the 600, and those fowl- 
ing pieces, although the majority of the arms con- 
sisted of blunderbusses, pistols, bayonets, dc., not | 
one of the latter having been disposed of. It i 
the farmers’ sons about the coast that are the | 
principal purchasers of those sold, in order that 
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ships’ time by alluding to the other topics 
of the Speech, and concluded by seconding 
the Motion for the Address. 

Lorp STANLEY said: My Lords, it 
has been of late years the custom—in my 
opinion a custom generally conducive to 
the public interests—that, except upon 
some very extraordinary and unlooked-for 
emergency, Her Majesty’s Government 
should abstain from introducing into the 
Speech delivered from the Throne, or the 
Address made by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in answer to that Speech, I do not 
say any topics calculated to raise discussion, 
but any expressions which might neces- 
sarily call for hostile discussion, or tend to 
interrupt that unanimity which is so desir- 
able on such an occasion. And, on the 
other hand, those who are opposed to the 
Government have generally felt that it was 
consistent at once with the public conve- 
nience, and their own duty and their 
wish, to abstain from pressing any prema- 
ture discussion, and unnecessarily introdu- 
cing subjects of controversy caleulated to 
provoke contest at the very outset of the 
Session, and which might interfere with 
the presentation of an unanimous expres- 
sion of duty and loyalty to Her Majesty, 
and of their respectful acknowledgment of 
their readiness to take into consideration 
those topics sketched out in the Speech 
from the Throne. My Lords, I do not 
mean to say that that practice has prevailed 
without exception. There have been cases 
well known in which the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown have felt it their duty, 
and of importance to the public service, 
that on the first occasion of meeting the 
Parliament the definite and positive opin- 
ion of Parliament should be taken on some 
great principle, introduced for the purpose 
of regulating their public conduct. And I 
need hardlyremind the noble Lords opposite 
that occasions have occurred when the Op- 
position to the Government felt it to be its 
duty at the outset of the Session to intro- 
duce into the Address, in reply to the 


i Speegh from the Throne, amendments 
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to say that the composition of the Govern. 
ment in this, and more especially in the 
other House, is such as would enable us 
to rely with confidence on its measures, 
yet so long as the Government walks in the 
path of the constitution—so long as it ab- 
stains from tampering unnecessarily with 
the institutions of the country—so long as 
they resist the inducements held out to 
them by their more violent supporters to 
enter upon a course of rash and dangerous 
innovation and experiment, so long the 
Government, I am satisfied, may rest as- 
sured that from this side of the House they 
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which determined, and on which turned, the 
very existence of that Administration. But, 
my Lords, these are extraordinary and un- 
usual occurrences ; and I am happy to 
express my confident belief, that as in the 
Speech from the Throne Her Majesty’s 
Government have wisely abstained from 
introducing any expression that might ne- 
cessarily lead to discussion ; so, on the 
other hand, there is no wish on the part of 
those who do not repose their confidence in 
the present Government to embarrass them 
by any premature and vexatious opposition. 
My Lords, we cannot but recollect the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which the pre- | will receive not only no factious opposition, 
sent Government occupy their seats. I) buta ready and disinterested support. My 
must do them the justice to say, that they | | Lords, it is in this spirit and temper that I 
attained their present position by no sinis- | shall now venture to offer a few observa- 
ter proceeding, nor by any unjustifiable | tions on the Speech that has been this 
acts—nay, further, that it was by no acts | day read from the Throne, and upon the 
of their own, but by a combination of cir- | speeches made by my two noble Friends, 
cumstances to which they in no way con-|if I may be so permitted to call them 

tributed ; and I believe I may add, that! the Mover and Seconder of the Address, 
many of them with sincere reluctance ac- in answer to that Speech. My Lords, 
cepted the grave responsibility of office ;' as there is nothing in the Speech from 
and whatever may be our political feelings, | the Throne that ‘calls for amendment, 
I am sure that both in this and the other | so I am happy to say that there is nothing 
House of Parliament there will be a gene- | in the speech of the noble Mover of the 
ral feeling that a Government so situated | | Address—although he certainly did travel 
would, in any circumstances of the country, somewhat out of the record, and entered 











have peculiar claims upon the forbearance | upon some questions in which he did not 
of the House; and that it is the duty of express the opinions of the Government, 
Parliament not to embarrass a Government but only his own individual feelings and 
so cireumstanced by any premature or un- | opinions—or in that of the noble Seconder, 

But, my Lords, I | to call for hostile comment, or to lead to a 


necessary opposition. 

will go further and say, that whatever may | desire to make any objection or amend- 
be the personal claims of the present Go-/| ment not within the scope of the Speech it- 
vernment, grounde “lon their position as a/ self. I cannot, however, refrain from notie- 
party, I consider it infinitely less impor t- | ing what appears to me a very significant 
ant than that higher claim which the coun- | omission in the Speech from the “Throne. 
try has upon our forbearance and modera-|I mean, my Lords—and your Lordships 


tion. The present Government do not hold | 
office under ordinary circumstances —the re- 
sponsibilities that press upon them are 
weighty, and serious, and most disastrous. 
The circumstances of the country are such 
as require, that not only every man should 
abstain from harassing the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown by vexatious hos- 
tility, but every man, without considera- 
tion or regard of the party who hold office, 
should lend his earnest and anxious assist- 
ance to those charged with the responsi- 
bility of public administration, in the task 
of alleviating the misery under which the 
country at present labours; and, if pos- 
sible, of averting the evils and serious dan- 
gers which now threaten it. And I venture, 
on the part of my noble Friends on this 
side of the House, to assure Her Majesty’s 
Government, that while we do not pretend 


cannot fail to have obscrved it—that the 
| Speech makes no allusion, and contains no 
reference whatever, to the financial condi- 
tion of the country. My Lords, perhaps 
this might not have excited attention, if it 
| had not been that the last returns of the 
/revenue exhibited in almost every depart- 
ment a considerable increase over the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding year; 
from which it might have been expected 
that Her Majesty’ s Government would 
have congratulated the country on the in- 
dications of prosperity conveyed by this 
circumstance; and I cannot but think it a 
somewhat significant intimation that the 
financial condition of the country is not 
so satisfactory as might appear on the face 
of these returns, that no notice or refer- 
ence to the financial condition of the coun- 
try should appear in the Speech from the 
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Throne. My Lords, the fact is, I have no 
doubt, that there has been from various 
causes a great consumption of exciseable 
articles in this country, and also an in- 
crease in the imports of foreign articles, 
swelling the receipt of the customs, and 
making up for the reduction on other arti- 
eles. But, my Lords, I am afraid it will 
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conviction in this and all other coun- 
tries of the impolicy, the folly, and the 
wickedness of war. I believe that what 
would some years ago have almost inevit- 
ably produced war, would now be repu- 
diated by the good sense of these days as 
utterly insufficient to justify such an ex- 
tremity. Iam sure, my Lords, that in a 








be found that the indication of prosperity | commercial nation like this—powerful as 
denoted by the prosperous state of the re-| it may be—capable of the greatest exer- 
yenue, under these heads, is not an in-| tions in war—peace is not only desirable, 
dication that can be depended on. I/ but all but necessary. I believe that to be 
am afraid it will be found, that though | a conviction deeply rooted in the minds of 
there has been this large increase in the | the people of this country; and although 
imports of the country, there has not been, | on the continent of Europe the generation 
to say the least of it, a corresponding in-| has almost passed away which personally 
crease in the exports; so that if the whole | witnessed the horrors of war, and this 
revenue has prospered by reason of the which is now living, though it has expe- 
large importations from abroad, the home | rienced the blessings of peace, yet has not 
industry of the country has not to the} had the means of contrasting them with the 
same extent been encouraged by corre-| horrors of a different state of things, yet 
sponding exports. If this, then, be the|I believe on the Continent also there is a 
case, as I believe it to be, I say there is/| general appreciation of the blessings of 
another indication also which appears to | peace, and a sincere desire that it should 
me to be of somewhat an ominous charac-| not be frivolously endangered. I cannot 
ter, to be found in the great reduction | say I look with satisfaction to the state of 
which has taken place in the premium on | our relations with Foreign Powers. My 
Exchequer Bills. I find that, whereas at | Lords, among the Powers of Europe there 
no very remote period, Exchequer Bills| is no one, in my humble judgment, with 
were selling at a premium of from 35 to | which it is more essential that this country 
40, they are, at the moment in which I} should be on terms, not of amity merely, 
speak, not, I believe, at more than five or | but of cordial co-operation and union, than 
six premium; and I apprehend before long, | the great neighbouring State of France. 
it will be the painful duty of the Chancel-| My Lords, throughout the world—in every 
lor of the Exchequer to raise the rate of | quarter of the globe—we have with that 
interest on Exchequer Bills, if he does not Power innumerable points of contact, which, 








expect them to fall below par. I believe 
that that operation is now at hand; and 
that it has already begun, which must be 
the consequence of a continued dispropor- 
tion between the exports and imports of 
the country. I see already a considerable 


exportation of bullion taking place from | 


this country; and I am afraid that, not- 
withstanding the state of prosperity indi- 
cated by the customs’ returns, you will be- 
fore this day six months see the effects of 
continued imports over exports, by a very 
large and very inconvenient reduction in 
the amount of bullion in the coffers of the 
Bank. Passing, then, to topics that are 
included in the Speech, I am quite sure, 
my Lords, that there is no one who will 
not rejoice that there is no danger of in- 
terruption to the general peace of Europe. 
But, I confess, my Lords, that I do not 
altogether found that confidence, which I, 
for one, fully entertain, so much on that 
to which it is aseribed in the Speech 
from the Throne—namely, the state of 
our foreign relations—as to the growing 





‘if there be not a thorough good under- 
| standing betwean the Governments of 
, England and France, must from points of 
| contact become points of collision, perpe- 
| tually endangering the peace of the world, 
| and leading of necessity to inharmonious 
_ action between the two great Powers, whose 
harmony and concert are of the utmost im- 
portance to the maintenance of the general 
tranquillity. Entertaining this opinion, I 
cannot but deeply regret the altered tone 
which appears to have prevailed in the 
course of the last six months in the rela- 
tions between the Government of this coun- 
try and that of France. My Lords, I do 
not apprehend any disturbance to the peace 
of the world. I am perfectly ready to ad- 
mit that it would be inconvenient and un- 
wise to enter into a detailed examination 
now of the statements which, although 
ofticially submitted to the Legislature of 
another country, have not been officially 
submitted to this; or to judge the conduct 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department on a mere perusal of documents 
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which, of course to a certain degree, have 
been selected by a party opposed to him in | 
the discussion. At the same time, my | 
Lords, it is impossible not to see, and 
seeing, not to regret deeply, that that cor- 
dial good understanding which, in the time | 
of my noble Friend the late Foreign Se- | 
eretary, subsisted between this country and | 
France, has been materially altered for the 
worse by the events of the last four or five 
months. My noble Friend alluded to an- 
other topic to which the Speech refers, 
and on which he most wisely refrained 
from calling for an expression of opinion 
on the part of the House—namely, the 
marriage of the Infanta Luisa Fernanda of 
Spain with the Duc de Montpensier. The re- 
ference to this topic is certainly most vague 
and dubious. Her Majesty informs us that 
“*the marriage of the Infanta Luisa Fernanda 
of Spain to the Duke of Montpensier, has 
given rise to a correspondence between 
my Government and those of France and 
Spain.” My Lords, I must say I cannot 
refrain from expressing my regret at much 
that I see in the tone of that correspond- 
ence. Up to the period of the change of Go- 
vernnment it appears to me that the commu- 
nications between the representatives of 
the two Crowns, if not always insaccord- 
ance with the principles laid down by sound 
reason, were, at least conducted with entire 
frankness ; that the two parties acted ona 
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feeling of mutual confidence, and with re- 
liance on the honour of eachother; and, 
moreover, that in this particular event 
which has led to so much discussion in the 
course of the last few months, there was 
every prospect that a conclusion would 
have been arrived at unanimously and har- 
moniously between the representatives of 
the two countries. I am not saying where 
the fault rests; but I say it is melancholy 
to behold two statesmen representing the 
Foreign Departments of the two greatest 
States of Europe bandying about recrimi- 
nations of underhand proceedings, of the 
suppression and interpolation of documents 
—of secret intentions to accomplish that 
from which they were debarred by good 
faith and by honour. I read them with 
pain, not only on account of the statesmen 
themselves—but I read them with much 
more pain because I see in the possibility 
of such a correspondence having passed, 
an alteration in tone and temper between 
the two Governments which bodes ill for a 
cordial understanding and co-operation, 
however consistent with the amicable rela- 
tions subsisting. My Lords, of the mar- 





riage in question, while | dissent—and I 
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must take the earliest opportunity of say- 
ing so—from the construction put by the 
noble Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs 
on one portion of the Treaty of Utrecht— 
on which construction, however, I see the 
noble Lord has entered his formal remon- 
strance and protest against the marriage 
—while I differ from that construction, 
and while I differ, also, from the construc- 
tion which, on the part of M. Guizot and 
the French Government, has been put on 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht— 
though I do not pretend to pass any judg- 
ment on the comparative merits of the 
case, this I say, that the correspondence, 
let the fault rest where it will, has taken 
an unhappy and unfortunate tone, and that 
the result has been a measure adopted by 
France, not in my judgment detrimental 
to or affecting the material interests of 
this country, but carried on in a manner 
which, in point of fact, is, to say the least 
of it, a slight and discourtesy towards 
this country, such as I humbly venture to 
say would not have been passed on it in 
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| the time of my noble Friend the late Se- 


eretary. I must say also that this misfor- 
tune of the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Foreign Office, has not stood single or 
alone. My Lords, I cannot but think that 
that unfortunate alteration of tone between 
the Governments of England and France 
has had something to do with another 
measure, against which we are told that 
Her Majesty’s Government have entered 
their formal protest. My Lords, I do 
not wish, although the noble Lord who 
moved the Address entered somewhat fully 
into this question, and expressed a very 
strong opinion as to the conduct of the 
three Northern Powers in the occupation 
and extinction of Cracow as an indepen- 
dent State—I do not wish at the present 
moment to express any opinion as to the 
fact whether or not the annexation was 
justifiable by circumstances of which I am 
no judge, not having them before me—I 
do not mean even to express an opinion as 
to whether that annexation is strictly to be 
called a manifest violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna—that that annexation is at vari- 
ance with the agreements and stipulations 
of the Treaty entered into between Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia—entered into, I 
believe, under the auspices of England, 
and confirmed by the signature of the 
Powers, and incorporated in the Treaty of 
Vienna. And yet I am not sure that good 
grounds might not be shown, on the foot- 
ing of precedents, of the example of former 
treaties, and the example of this Treaty of 
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Vienna itself, that a violation of the stipu- 
lations of a treaty incorporated in a subse- 
quent treaty, provided that violation met 
with the assent of all the three parties to 
the original agreement, is not to be held and 
deemed a violation of the treaty into which 
it has been incorporated. I do not wish 
to express a positive opinion on the subject 
at present. The Answer to Her Majesty’s 
Speech does not necessarily require that 
we should offer any opinion on that sub- 
ject; for we merely acknowledge the in- 
formation from Her Majesty that it ap- 
peared to Her Majesty to be a violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna, and that, conse- 
quently, a protest has been entered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I suspend till we 
shall see the papers—I suspend till we 
shall have an opportunity of discussing the 
subject—the formation of any positive opi- 
nion as to whether such a violation of the 
treaty has taken place as to justify so 
grave a step as the insertion in the Speech 
from the Throne of a declaration that three | 
Powers in Europe have violated their so- | 
lemn engagements with this country, and 
that that violation has been followed on the | 
part of this country by a late and unavail- | 
ing protest. I hope-we shall have laid | 





before us not only the protest of Her | 


Majesty’s Government after the fact, but 
also any information which the Govern- 
ment may have received from their diplo- 
matic agents at the several Courts of these 
three Powers, detailing the course likely 
to be adopted, and thus enabling Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to have taken steps, if 
they thought fit, previously to, rather than 
after, the accomplishment of these facts. 
But again, it is not to be denied, and I do 
not pretend to deny it, that the act of the 
three Powers in breaking through engage- | 
ments entered into by themselves, but 
under the mediation and auspices of Eng- 
land, and taking that step without consult- 
ing, and without taking any step to com- 
municate their intention of making such a 
change to the Powers under whose aus- | 
pices these engagements were made, was 
between nations a slight and discourtesy | 
which, I will venture to say, would not 
have been put upon us if it had been 
understood that the understanding be- 
tween France and England was still on 
the same cordial footing as before. I 
approach now a question infinitely more 
interesting, infinitely more important to the 
well-being of this country, than anything 
connected with foreign policy; I refer to 
the awful visitation which has afflicted 
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from one end of it to the other the sister 
island of Ireland. I believe, my Lords, 
that no exaggeration can go beyond the 
awful reality; and I am quite confident 
that, for the prevention and palliation of 
the present evil—for the purpose of res- 
cuing this country from the guilt of per- 
mitting a large portion of its population 
knowingly to starve, there is no sacrifice, 
no efforts which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can call upon the people of this coun- 
try to make, which will not be cheerfully 
responded to by the Members of your 
Lordships’ House, and by the representa- 
tives of the people in the other House, 
who will in that case speak the deliberate 
and cordial sense of the whole country. I 
do not wish to speak harshly of the mea- 
sures taken by the Government for the al- 


| leviation of the evil. I have had some little 


experience of the Irish people. 1 know, 
in the first place, that the extent of the 
visitation came upon the Government in a 
great measure by surprise. I know, when 
it did come on, the difficulty of obtaining 
correct and trustworthy information; I 
know that with the best exertions of the 
Government there will always be local 
abuses and local interests perpetually 
meeting and contending with the Govern- 
ment, thwarting their best intended efforts, 
and converting their best devised measures. 
to some purpose of petty local and personal 
interest. I do not wish to speak disre- 
spectfully of the Irish people; but I know 
that in that country, in the administratiom 
of relief, and more especially when that re- 
lief comes from the public purse, it re- 
quires, to say the least of it, on the part of 
the Government, a degree of watchfulness 
and cireumspection not required in this, 
and probably in most other countries. If 


the measures taken by the Government 


were insufficient—if they were not entirely 
adequate to the object which they had in 
view—I am not here for the purpose of 
embarrassing the Government by any cap- 
tious objections on the subject. But I say 
that great errors have been committed. I 
require no more proof than the speeches of 
my noble Friends who moved and seconded 
the Address, who admitted that the Labour- 
rate Act was a great blunder, and had had 
the effect of diverting capital which might 
have been usefully and profitably employed, 
instead of being compulsorily applied to 
works absolutely useless, and in many 
cases positively injurious. The landlords, 
who, as my noble Friend says, are for the 
most part not men in the same affluent cir- 
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cumstances as those in this country, at the 
very moment when they were using their 
best exertions to meet the calamity which 
had come upon them and their tenants 
alike, were prevented from employing their 
capital in the manner most advantageous 
to themselves, and compelled by an au- 
thority which they were unable to re- 
sist, to employ the capital which they 
knew was needed for the sustentation of 
their tenantry and the improvement of 
their estates, in filling up imperceptible 
hollows and lowering invisible hills; and 
the effect was actually this—that through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
enormous sums of money were squandered 
for the purpose of making the face of 
the country absolutely impassable. I be- 
lieve it was no overstrained description 
which was given by my noble Friend who 
moved the Address. I do not concur with 
those who censure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, when they had discovered the insuffi- 
éeiency of their measures, for not calling 
Parliament together for the purpose of 
amending them. My Lords, I think the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, under the 
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circumstances in which he found himself 
placed, exercised a wise discretion in taking | 


it upon himself to remedy the defects of 
the Act, even although in doing so he went 
beyond the letter of the law ; and certain I 
am that neither in this or the other House 
will there be a moment’s hesitation in giving 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Government 
the indemnity for which I presume they 
will apply. Nor do I think that the meet- 
ing of Parliament would have been well 
advised, or could have produced any good 
result. In the first place, the presence of 
the Irish landlords was imperatively re- 
quired on the spot to apply remedies to the 
existing distress. The result of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, under such cireum- 
stances, would have been to cause great 
delay and procrastination ; many schemes 
would have been proposed, and many plau- 
sible objections raised; and while Parlia- 
ment was deliberating the people would 
have starved. I have, therefore, no fault 
to find with the discretion exercised by the 
Government in not calling Parliament to- 
gether, but acting on their own responsi- 
bility. My noble Friend went on to com- 
ment on the letter of Mr. Labouchere, and 
stated that such were the clogs and impedi- 
ments thrown in the way, that it, in fact, 
became practically almost a dead letter. 
Another Act was passed for the encourage- 
ment of the fisherics, the construction of 
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piers, and other works of that description ; 
but, by some unhappy fatality, says my 
noble Friend who moved the Address, the 
Act was so framed that no person could 
avail himself of it. If there be a point, 
however, in which I should be disposed to 
think that Her Majesty’s Government did 
not act up to their duty under the cireum- 
stances—under the mighty responsibility 
which had fallen on them, I think they 
were led into that error by too great, too 
rigid attention to the principles of compe- 
tition in trade, and the doctrines, the ab- 
stract doctrines of politicaleconomy. The 
doctrines of political eeonomy are framed, 
no doubt, to meet general and permanent 
circumstances ; but it is impossible for any 
man to say that circumstances shall not 
arise so grave, so serious and awful, as to 
compel a Government, unless they would 
incur a much heavier responsibility, to dis- 
eard the principles of political economy, 
and act on that which, though practically 
at variance with those doctrines, may be 
ealeulated to meet and remedy the exi- 
gency of the moment. Now, my Lords, I 
do not say that the Government should 
take upon themselves a proposition so 
monstrous as to attempt to give food to 
the whole population of Ireland; nay more, 
I do not say that the Government ought 
to have sold food to the people of Ireland 
at less than a fair mercantile price, because 
I concur in the opinion that if they had 
done so they would have done more harm 
than good, by interfering with the legiti- 
mate operations of commerce, and have 
prevented the free supply of the market. 
| But this I do say—and I have yet to learn 
| that efficient remedial steps have been 
| taken in the matter by Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment, although I see, indeed, in the 
Speech just delivered from the Throne, a 
declaration to the effect that ‘* means have 
been taken to lesson the pressure of want 
| in districts which are most remote from the 
ordinary sources of supply,’ and what 
these means have been I presume we shall 
be informed hereafter—this I say, that, so 
far as we have yet been informed, there 
have been large districts, and populous 
districts, although not comprising any 
great towns, remote from the sea-coast, 
and from any considerable markets, in 
which Her Majesty’s Government might, 
and I do think ought, to have established 
suitable provision depéts, for the purpose 
of assuring food to the people at a rate 
which would have guaranteed the public 
from any loss, and which at the same time 
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would not have interfered with fair mer- 
cantile speculation; and they might by 
that means, I have no doubt, have opened, 
asa similar plan had opened on a former 
occasion, large stores in the hands of petty 
local speculators, who held back supplies 
for the purpose of afterwards insisting 


on exorbitant and famine prices, but who | 
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for a limited period the facilities for im- 
porting corn from foreign countries.”’ The 
gloss and interpretation put upon that 
passage by my noble Friend who moved 
the Address was, that it might be advisable 
to reduce the small duty of 4s. a quarter 
which is now charged on the introduction 


to the Speech. 





of foreign corn. 


My noble Friend after- 
would, with the prospect of other supplies | wards hinted at another measure, which he 
coming into the market, have offered their | said he did not understand to be in the 
stores on just terms. I do regret—I will | contemplation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
not use a stronger term—I do regret that | ment, but which, as,a temporary measure, 
Her Majesty’s Government, under the cir- | I confess I agree with him in thinking is 
eumstances in which Ireland has been| even less open to objection than that to 
placed, have not to a greater extent than| which the Speech appears to refer—I 
they have done availed themselves of this | mean a temporary measure for the purpose 
simple, practicable, and tried remedy— § of affording a greater amount of tonnage 
namely, interfering not with fair competi- | for the importation of corn into the ports 
tion, but interfering with the markets in| of the United Kingdom. I believe that 
those districts where the supply was neces- | whatever doubts there may be as to the 
sarily in a few hands, and where there was | amount of corn actually in this country— 
the appearance on the part of those few and upon that subject there are very con- 
hands of a determination to withhold that | flicting opinions—for my part, I believe 
supply for the purpose of enabling them to | that the amount of corn in this country is 
obtain exorbitant prices. | very much underrated ; but this there can 

The Duke of WELLINGTON here | be no doubt about—the amount of corn in 
observed, that that course had been taken} America: I do not now speak of other 
on a former occasion. countries, in which, as it appears on autho- 

Lorp STANLEY continued: My noble | rity to which free-traders must be disposed 
and gallant Friend reminds the House that to give credence, there are large supplies 


that step had been taken by the late Go-| of corn waiting for importation into this 
vernment, and taken, be it observed, under | country—for that is the effect of a state- 


much less trying circumstances. It was|ment of Mr. Cobden with regard to the 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in| ports of the Mediterrancan—but there can 
the year 1845; and you have in the papers | be no doubt that in America there are large 
which have been submitted to Parliament, | supplies which have been and are prevented 
not one, five, ten, or twenty, but repeated from reaching this country by the want of 
and almost innumerable testimonies to the | sufficient tonnage for its introduction under 
effect, that without any loss to the public | the existing navigation laws. The result 
that wise and prudent measure had led to is, that there has been an enormous dis- 
the opening of stores and the bringing for- | proportion between the price of foreign 
ward of supplies, which, until that interfer-| corn in the countries where it has been 
ence, had been kept back by parties who | produced, and its price in our markets, and 
wished to avail themselves unfairly of the large profits have been realized by traders 
public distress. I say there is no effort which | and importers. As a temporary measure 
Her Majesty’s Government can call on the |—and I speak of it only as a temporary 
people of this country to make, which will | measure for the relief of a temporary emer- 
not be cheerfully responded to for the pur-| gency—I do not think that under these 
pose of relieving that great and overwhelm- | cireumstances any opposition would be of- 
ing calamity by which the people of Ireland | fered to a proposition for increasing the 
have unfortunately been overtaken. But) tonnage available for the introduction of 
there remains behind permanent measures | corn into this country by a temporary re- 
to be adopted with regard to Ireland; and | Jaxation of the navigation laws. With re- 
there are two or three measures rather | gard to a proposal for reducing the existing 
referred to than distinctly stated in Her | duty on the importation of foreign corn, [ 
Majesty’s Speech, to which I wish parti-| hope that none of your Lordships will 
cularly to allude. One of these is expressly | think that those who are specially connected 
stated to be a temporary measure for meet-| with the agricultural interest are in the 
ing a temporary evil—lI allude to that pro- | slightest degree biassed upon that point by 
position which relates to the “ increasing | a consideration of the modicum of protec- 
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tion which still remains. 
express any positive opinion at the present 
moment as to the prudence and the wisdom 
of adopting the remedy in question. But 
my noble Friend has said, in recommending 
that measure to your Lordships, that it 
might, no doubt, be alleged that the whole 
or the greater part of the difference of duty 
might, under existing circumstances, go 
into the pockets of the foreign grower. 
My noble Friend went even further, for he 
said, I think, that it was very likely it 
would be so. Now, my Lords, that candid 
admission on the part of my noble Friend 
must be a just ground for a consideration 
on the part of the Government and of the 
House, whether the humane object which 
the Government have in view will be, in 
point of fact, effected or obtained by a 
temporary abolition of the 4s. duty; and 
whether, in point of fact, our supply of 
corn will thereby be in the slightest degree 
increased, or the price in the slightest de- 
gree diminished; but, pro tanto, there is 
the strong fact, indisputable and undis- 
puted, that we shall lose the whole amount 
of the revenue which is now derived from 
the introduction of foreign corn, and which, 
according to my noble Friend, will go into 
the pocket of the foreign producer. There 
is another subject on which I am not sure 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose a temporary or a permanent measure. 
I allude to a measure permitting the intro- 
duction of sugar into breweries and distil- 
leries. I believe that the expression ‘‘ for 
a limited period,”’ is applied to the allusion 
to increased facilities for the importation of 
corn from foreign countries; but it does 
not appear to me to be applied to the ad- 
mission of sugar into breweries and distil- 
leries. And yet both these measures are 
put forward in the paragraph in which we 
are desired to consider what further mea- 


sures are required to alleviate the existing | 
|culture, and lessen that competition for 


distress. Again, I express no opinion as 
to the expediency or propriety of this fur- 
ther relaxation. As a temporary measure, 
in the present state of the price of barley, 
it would, probably, inflict little or no injury 
on the home grower. But, at the same 
time, you must not forget that a large ad- 
mission of sugar for the purpose of being 
used in breweries and distilleries immedi- 
ately, and without previous notice, cannot 
but have the effect of raising the price of 
sugar in this country, the cheapening of 
which your Lordships affirmed in the last 
Session to be an object of prime necessity. 
But if you introduce sugar into breweries 


{LORDS} 
I do not wish to! and distilleries, that will also add to the 
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arguments and the reasons for which a 
large body of agriculturists in this country 
are earnestly desiring a repeal of the malt 
tax—a measure which I presume that Her 
Majesty’s Government would hardly be 
prepared to assent to in the present state 
of things. I think, however, that if they 
are not so prepared, it would be wise in 
them to consider well whether they should 
inflict a further injury on the agriculture 
of this country, which would strengthen the 
grounds of just complaint with regard to the 
pressure of the malt tax; and whether the 
advantages to be gained by the introduc- 
tion of sugar into distilleries would be com- 
mensurate with the inconvenience which 
would be caused by such a measure. There 
are other measures referred to in the 
Speech from the Throne in such vague 
terms that it is impossible for me to offer 
any observations upon them. My Lords, 
it may be true that at the present moment 
there is an absence of political excitement 
in Ireland; but I am bound to say that 
looking to the state of Ireland, and the 
state of feeling there, this does not appear 
to me to be a favourable, even though it 
may be a necessary occasion for consider- 
ing calmly and dispassionately the social 
evils of that country. My Lords, that oe- 
casion may be forced upon us; but we shall 
not come to the discussion with advantage 
in a state of a pauperized landed gentry 
and of a starving peasantry—we shall not 
come to the discussion of the question in 
the way best fitted for taking the most dis- 
passionate survey of the best remedy for 
existing evils. But if the measures to be 
laid before us should be calculated to pro- 
duce that effect which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appear confidently to anticipate— 
if they should be calculated to elevate the 
condition of the great mass of the people 
—if they should be likely to promote agri- 


land which has been the fruitful source of 
so large a portion of the misery of Ireland: 
I say that in that case there are no men in 
this country who would more cordially re- 
joice than I and those with whom I co- 
operate should do, at seeing such measures 
introduced; and although we might look 
with some doubt and hesitation on the ex- 
pediency of portions, at least, of the Minis- 
terial policy; yet if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should on the whole realize the great 
ends which they have in view, they will, I 
am sure, meet with nothing but gratitude 
on the part of the country, and cordial co- 
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operation on the part of Parliament. I do 
not say that they should yield to extrava- 
gant or exorbitant demands—I do not say 
that they should throw the pauperism of 
Ireland as a permanent burden on this 
country; but I say that they ought to pro- 
ceed on two maxims: first, that the people 
of Ireland must not be permitted to starve; 
and next, that the pauperism of Ireland 
must be provided for out of the property of 
Ireland. But, subject to these two condi- 
tions, | hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take counsel of those best ac- 
quainted and most conversant with the 
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|one of the owners of those small holdings 
is impoverishing and ruining your pro- 
perty, so long as he can contrive to eke 
out his miserable amount of rent, however 
inadequate it may be to the real value of 
the land—so long as the tenant at will 
has the absolute right to remain on your 
property, impeding every improvement, 
and refusing any interest for the money 
you may be ready to advance for the pur- 
pose—and I have known in my own ex- 
perience of tenants refusing to pay one 
shilling for the erection of a comfortable 
house, and maintaining their hold of the 





state of Ireland. It has been of late the | property by the force of public opinion—if 
fashion grievously and indiscriminately to | such were the case, would not any man say 
abuse the landed proprietors of Ireland. I | that it would be impossible te expect that 
am not in all cases their defender; I am la landlord under such cireumstances should 
not their eulogist ; but this I must say, | improve his property? And yet I must 
that it appears to me that the measure of | say, after some experience of the condition 
abuse has fallen on them just in the inverse | of many parts of Ireland, and some per- 


proportion of their deserts. I believe it | sonal knowledge on the subject, there are 
may now be said of them, that ‘“delicta landlords in that country who hold their 
majorum immeriti luunt.”’ I believe there | property under those conditions. Now, 
never was a period when the landlords of it would be impossible to say, that under 
Ireland were more bent than at present on such a state of things property has de- 


discharging to the utmost, and beyond the | 
utmost, of their power the duties imposed 
upon them; I believe there never was al 
time when the landlords of Ireland were 


less inclined to dispute the abstract truth 


volved upon it the same duties, inasmuch 
as it has not the same rights which are 
properly on the one hand claimed, and on 
the other hand exercised, in this more for- 
tunately situated country. Therefore, my 


of the maxim that ‘‘ property has its duties | Lords, I trust that in the measures which 
as well as its rights.”” But looking, my | you may have to adopt, in the sacrifices 
Lords, to the present state of Ireland, you | even which you may have to call for, you 
must not—as was well observed by my | will not venture on any rash or hasty step 
noble Friend opposite—judge the position | as regards the landlords of Ireland, with- 
of the Irish by the position of the English | out taking into consideration the real cir- 
landed proprietor. The Irish landlord is | cumstances in which they are placed; and 
placed in a position exceedingly different that you will not expect them to exert 
from the landlord of this country. The | themselves beyond the possibility of their 
greater the control over a property of means, and beyond the possibility even of 
which a landlord is the nominal possessor, | persons who might have a full and unli- 
the weightier is the responsibility which mited command of capital. One more 
attaches to the rights of property; and the word, my Lords, and I have done. I 
responsibility of that duty increases in pro- , hold that one of the great objects with re- 
portion as the position in which a proprietor | gard to Ireland is to facilitate and encour- 
stands enables him to exercise a full and age the introduction of capital; for I 


* entire control over the property which he believe that the want of steady employ- 


holds. And, my Lords, if you were to find | ment, the want of any class dependent on 
in this country a state of things in which | wages for their daily existence, is that 
property, not by your act, had been indefi- | which leads to that pertinacious clinging 
nitely burdened—if you had to deal with a | to land, as the sole means of subsistence, 
pauperized tenantry, incapable of effecting | which is the parent of the degradation of 
any improvements themselves, and yet! the Irish peasant, of the low state of Irish 
strenuously refusing, although tenants at | agriculture, of the wretched state of Irish 
will, to give you the slightest interest for | society, and is the absolute bar to any 
any capital which you might be disposed improvement, agricultural or social. My 
to expend in improvements-—if you were to Lords, I hope you will consider well, and 
find that the custom and the feeling of the | that Her Majesty’s Government will con- 
country went to this, that however much sider well, not the means of compelling a 
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temporary outlay on unproductive works— 
not, as my noble Friend must forgive me 
for saying, venturing on any measures 
which may be calculated according to him 
to brush away the antiquated notions of 
old lawyers with regard to the law of 
entail; but that you will consider the 
rights of property, both of the individuals, 
the present occupiers, and those of the 
reversionists. My noble Friend has re- 
ferred, in language which rather alarmed 
me, to that (I believe) most innocent and 
useful measure recommended by the Com- 
mittee of your Lordships which sat last 
year for the purpose of facilitating the 
transfer of property by diminishing its 
enormous legal expenses. I hope that 
what my noble Friend said with respect to 
facilitating the transfer of property, has no 
relation or connexion with those antiquated 
notions of old lawyers, of which he spoke. 
I only trust and hope that in the measures 
adopted for the future and permanent good 
of Ireland, you will in the first place con- 
sult the landlords of Ireland, and derive 
what benefit you may from the opinions of 
those who ought to be the best qualified to 
form them on that subject. But I think 
there are also other resources which may 
be usefully and profitably called into 
action. I believe there are public com- 
panies quite willing to devote a large 
amount of capital to reproductive works 
in Ireland; to works which, extended 
over the face of the country, would not 
only give much employment at present, but 
would ultimately lead to a considerable 
improvement in the condition of the people 
of Ireland generally, and with advantage 
to the parties embarking in such a specula- 
tion. I believe that if by the co-operation 
of such bodies, your Lordships were to de- 
cide on encouraging the introduction of 
capital into Ireland, making yourselves 
responsible only for the safe investment of 
that capital, as far as personal and politi- 
cal security goes—I believe that you would 
confer an inestimable boon on Ireland— 
that you would supply, in a great measure, 
the present deficiency of capital, and in- 
troduce an amount of foreign capital which 
would create a desire for permanent em- 
ployment by wages; and that desire for 
permanent employment by wages I am 
convinced you must in some measure ex- 
cite, foster, and promote if you wish to do 
anything for the permanent good of Ire- 
land. My Lords, I do not presume to 
occupy your attention with any details at 
this moment. I throw out these sugges- 
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tions for the consideration of your Lord- 
ships, and that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but allow me, in conclusion, to say, 
as I stated at the commencement of these 
observations, that I am quite satisfied that 
in legislating for the welfare of Ireland, 
provided you exclude those religious and 
political differences and considerations 
which have ever distracted that country, 
and made her the battle-field of factions; 
and provided you honestly labour for the 
social improvement of Ireland, I am quite 
satisfied that all differences of religious 
opinion, all distinctions of party will be 
merged—that all dissensions will be for- 
gotten—that all questions as to who should 
carry those great measures will be sunk; 
and that Her Majesty’s Government may 
rely on the cordial co-operation and sup- 
port of those whom they have been accus- 
tomed to look upon as their political oppo- 
nents. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he did not feel himself called upon to add 
anything to the statements of his noble 
Friends the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address, although he felt it necessary to 
offer a few observations afte; the speech of 
the noble Lord who had just sat down, of 
parts of which he had to complain —in 
parts of which he entirely concurred—but 
in other parts of which the noble Lord had 
been undoubtedly led to depart from the 
sort of contract which he had seemed to 
have made with himself at the outset; and 
whilst he had declared the inexpediency of 
debating questions upon which their Lord- 
ships had as yet no information, but upon 
which they would soon have an opportunity 
of delivering their opinions considerately, 
he had been led, without that information, 
and, what was still worse, with imperfect 
information, to intimate at least something 
like an opinion, and, indeed, something 
like a censure, upon some portions of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) would 
therefore beg to inform their Lordships, 
that, in pursuance of the intimation which 
Her Majesty had that day given from the 
Throne, he would have the honour of sub- 
mitting to them, and that in a very few 
days, the most complete and perfect infor- 
mation upon the two great events and sub- 
jects of inquiry which had been referred 
to by the noble Lord; upon the circum- 
stances which had oecurred—cireumstances 
which had not injured the interests of the 
country, but which had affected the foreign 
relations of England; and upon those which 
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related to the state of Ireland ; upon both 
of which their Lordships would shortly be 
put in possession of the fullest information 
that was possible to obtain. He would 
beg to offer a few words to the House 
upon the most interesting, and, he must 
add, the most appalling, of those topies— 
the state of Ireland. He should address 
himself to their Lordships, not in justifica- 
tion of the past acts of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers—not in explanation of their fu- 
ture acts—because both of those cases 
would be best understood when he should 
come to speak with papers in his hand— 
but in reference to some of the observa- 
tions which the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had made upon the subject ; but if he did 
not then enter at much length into those 
topics, he could assure their Lordships 
that it was not from not feeling a proper 
sense of the vast importance of the subject, 
nor from any desire to withhold from that 
assembly any information which might tend 
to assist its deliberations, but merely be- 
cause he did not wish to add to the gloom 
which the consideration of such matters 
night be reasonably supposed to impart to 
a discussion on the presentation of an An- 
swer to the Speech of the Crown. The 


noble Lord opposite had passed some ob- 


servations of undeserved censure on the 
conduct of the present Government with 
regard to the measures it had adopted for 
the purpose of meeting the prevailing dis- 
tress. Those measures had been adopted 
under the pressure of circumstances which 
called for the immediate employment of 
large numbers of the suffering population 
of Ireland, and at the time there had ex- 
isted no reasons to suppose that anything 
like that demand for public works in Ire- 
land would have taken place, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the increased distress. On 
the one side there had been an extraordi- 
nary degree of precipitancy in acting on 
these measures, and this had led to a de- 
mand for public works from the Govern- 
ment, on the other side, to a far greater 
extent than could have been expected. This 
naturally brought about the undertaking 
and execution of works which were said 
tohave been manifestly useless. But when 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had intro- 
duced those measures to their Lordships, 
he had distinctly stated the grounds upon 
which he asked for their consent, and had 
distinctly repudiated the doctrine, that the 
people were to be employed upon useless 
works, But he was not prepared to call 
road-making- in all cases useless; and he 
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was sure that it would be admitted to be, 
in many instances, as useful a work as the 
public could have done for them; and also, 
to a certain extent, a productive one, not 
only in giving employment to the people, 
but in stimulating the landlords to such 
undertakings as would eventually tend to 
lessen the pressure of expense on them- 
selves. However, with the growth of fa- 
mine, it had become imperatively neces- 
sary to give extension to these Parliament- 
ary measures. Lord Besborough had un- 
dertaken to do this; and he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) was glad the noble Lord 
opposite was not displeased with the course 
the Government had adopted in some re- 
spects, as well as that it had not thought 
proper to call Parliament together, in order 
to give its sanction and effect to that ex- 
tension of the measure alluded to. The 
Government had felt, at that time, that the 
calling together of Parliament would be the 
means of much injury to Ireland, by. sum- 
moning from that country a large number 
of her landed gentry, whose residence in 
the place at that period was indispensable 
to the repose, the good order, and welfare 
of the country at large; and the presence 
of those gentlemen had been freely given, 
and usefully employed, and had they not 
been on the spot, that great alleviation of the 
existing calamity which had resulted from 
it would not have taken place. The noble 
Lord opposite did not disapprove, it ap- 
peared, of that portion of Her Majesty’s 
Speech in which it was recommended that 
an addition should be made to the supply 
of the food of the people of this empire by 
affording increased facilities to the importa- 
tion of food from other countries. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was not then 
going to discuss the details of that exten- 
sive subject, for the consideration of which 
a more fitting opportunity would be soon 
afforded. Neither did he wish to enter 
upon the question as to whether the profits 
of that importation would go to the fo- 
reigner or not. But the question for their 
Lordships then to consider was, what would 
add to the amount of human food in this 
empire under the most fearful visitation’ 
which had ever visited it before; and for his 
own part he was prepared to say, that such 
an increase of food ought to take place, 
even if every shilling which the addition 
might make was to go into the pockets of 
the foreign grower. He would ask whether 
his noble Friend opposite was aware, or 
not, of the state of trade in this respect ? 
or how corn was now conveying from Ame- 
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rica, or Odessa, or New Orleans? Other 
countries were offering all the encourage- 
ment which they could at the present mo- 
ment, by the relaxation of their navigation 
laws, to invite those places to supply them 
with corn. For his own part he was pre- 
pared to set aside for the present the legis- 
lation and the Corn Act of last Session, if 
by doing so he could bring 10,000 or 
100,000 quarters of corn more into this 
country. Great masses of the people in 


Ireland who had formerly subsisted almost | 


exclusively on the potato, were now living 
on foreign corn; and could any one for a 
moment doubt that any means by which 
the supply for this additional demand, made 
by 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of people, would 
be increased, was a measure which ought 
to be passed without delay, to meet the 
exigencies of the country, up to the period 
of the next harvest? In proposing these 
measures, the Government did not wish to 
interfere with the settlement made last 
year with respect to the question of the 
corn laws; it did not wish to introduce any 
proposition calculated to interfere with that 
long-discussed and most difficultly-arranged 
subject. But most calamitous circumstances 
had since arisen which put an end at once 
to all considerations but that single one of 
getting into this country at once such a 
proper and abundant supply of food as her 
inhabitants required. The consideration 
of this question naturally led to another, 


namely, that of the consumption and ad- | 


mission of sugar into our breweries and 
distilleries. This, he admitted, was intended 
to be a permanent measure, though it had 
been introduced then in connexion with 
one which was confessedly only of a tem- 
porary nature, and calculated to meet the 
present emergency. With respect also to 
the relaxation of the navigation laws, which 
was contemplated, it was to be a temporary 
measure, as well as the suspension of the 
corn laws: it was intended by it to admit 
every vessel to bring foreign corn into this 
country for the consumption of its people, no 
matter from what place soever she might 
come. If the noble Lord opposite would 
look into the reports relative to the shipping 
interest of France, he would find that, with 
a similar system of navigation laws to our 
own, vessels were at this moment bringing 
corn into France, in consequence of the re- 
laxation of those laws, which would other- 
wise come into this country. With respect 
to the immediate effect of those proposed 
measures, he trusted it would not be in- 
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that noble Lords opposite would agree to the 
proposition to suspend, until some day to 
be hereafter named. all restrictions whatso- 
ever on the importation of foreign corn into 
this country. But he would not then go 
into the discussion of the details of these 
various measures, for more regularly enter- 
ing upon which he would give notice for an 
early day. But when the noble Lord op- 
posite blamed the Government for having 
adhered too strictly to what were called the 
rigid principles of political economy, all he 
had to say, in reply, was, that if ever there 
was a case in which an adherence to al- 
leged principles of political economy would 
have been attended with the most fatal 
and disastrous results, it would have been 
an interference on the part of Government 
to prevent a supply of food being im- 
ported from every part of the world where 
it was most abundant, when its own peo- 
ple were starving for the want of it. 
Had the Government interfered with the 
supply of food by the private exertion of 


to the Speech. 


jmerchants, the effects would have been 


‘most disastrous. 


Private enterprise was 
the natural safeguard of the nation, and 


ihe confidently asserted, that if the mer- 
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eantile interest had not received the ful- 
lest assurances from the Government 
that they would not compete with them in 
the market, they would not have acted as 
they had done. Many applications had 
been made before a ship had been des- 
patched, to know whether it was or not the 
intention of Government to set up as sel- 
lers themselves, and thus enter into com- 
petition with the merchants ; and the as- 
surances which had then been wisely given, 
had been as wisely adhered to. It was 
then stated that in a season of great dis- 
tress the Government might become pnr- 
chasers, and that it would endeavour to 
equalise the price of provisions, and in 
places where no traders existed, to set up 
depots for the supply of food to the people; 
and it was to this course that their Lord- 
ships and the country were indebted for 
the fact that the prices of provisions were 
no higher than they were at present. He 
would not refer more particularly at that 
moment to what the noble Lord had said in 
allusion to the conduct of the resident Irish 
gentry ; but he should remark that their 
conduct in meeting a most trying emer- 
gency, under circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty, was beyond all praise. Too much 
allowance could net be made for the posi- 
tion in which they had been placed: they 


considerable ; and, therefore, he trusted | were surrounded by and had had to contend 
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with distress, with difficulty and danger, 
and they had conducted themselves in amani- 
ner which reflected the highest honour upon 
them. On the subject of the Spanish mar- 
riage, it would be unnecessary for him to 
dwell, as the correspondence relative to it 
would be soon before the Legislature. It 
would then be found that the policy of the 
present Government on the subject of that 
marriage was identical with that of the 
late Government, although the noble Lord 
opposite seemed to intimate otherwise. 
The documents would be produced, and he 
wished to make no other use of them than 
for the purpose of defending their policy. 
There had been no departure in it from a 
wish to maintain that cordial understand- 
ing between the French Government and 
that of Great Britain, which he admitted 
to be so much for the benefit of Europe 
and the rest of the world, and which he for 
one would never relinquish without great 
regret. With regard to that understand- 
ing, he would say no more on the present 
occasion than suggest to noble Lords that 
the less there was of angry debate on the 
subject, the more likely and the more 
speedily would the good understanding be- 
tween the two countries be resumed; for 
his own part, he must say that he should be 
glad to see the means of replacing that un- 
derstanding on anything like a satisfactory 
and permanent footing. Even in the pre- 
sent state of relations between the two 
countries, and even after the correspond- 
ence that had taken place, and to which 
their Lordships could not shut their eyes 
when the correspondence that arose out of 
these circumstances was placed before 
them, he was not prepared to say that out 
of that correspondence there was any im- 
pediment to the renewal of a good under- 
standing with the Government of France. 
With the feelings of respect and admira- 
tion which he entertained for the people of 
that country, he did hope that some oppor- 
tunity would speedily arise to lay the foun- 
dation of an understanding with it, in which 
a greater degree of confidence might exist 
between the two countries. He felt bound 
to say so much in consequence of what had 
fallen from the noble Lord. He did not 
suppose that the noble Lord meant to cast 
censure on what had hitherto been done on 
this subject; and above all, when he de- 
precated carrying on the discussion on the 
matter in anything like a hostile spirit, 
which might have painful results. He was 
not aware that anything else was necessary 
for him then to observe, for when the occa- 
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sion arose he should go more fully and mi- 
nutely into the subject of Ireland than he 
then did, so that their Lordships and the 
public might be more fully informed as to 
what had already been done with respect 
to that portion of the empire, and also as 
to what was intended to be done.’ With 
the assurance of the noble Lord, that when 
these measures came to be submitted to 
Parliament, they should meet with no vex- 
atious opposition, he was perfectly satis- 
fied; and he felt assured that such pro- 
cecding must be attended with beneficial 
results. With regard to the progress of 
those measures which would be submitted 
to the Legislature, they would require the 
greatest co-operation and assistance of the 
whole of their Lordships, so as to enable 
the Government and the Parliament to 
effect those changes in society which the 
peculiar circumstances of the country de- 
manded. Important as those interests 
were, and delicate as they were, do not let 
the noble Lord or the House suppose that 
it was proposed to deal lightly with that 
which was the great foundation on which 
all improvements must rest—the founda- 
tion of the rights of property, which he was 
sure all their Lordships must respect. It 
was not by the compromise of the rights of 
property that any salutary improvement 
could be effected in the ecountry—it would 
be the first step to disimprovement: it would 
tend to aggravate the evils now existing, 
and to increase the extent of starvation 
now unhappily prevailing. The improve- 
ments called for nothing that could lead to 
any disregard of the rights of property. He 
therefore wished every measure that might 
be introduced on this subject to be tried 
by this test, which was the foundation of 
all social advantages. If any opposite mea- 
sure should be brought forward, he trusted 
that it would be rejected. But this was a 
very different thing from taking steps for 
combining the interests of property with 
changes in the social system which are es- 
sential for the interests of the country. 
Their Lordships might give greater means 
to every Irish landed proprietor, so as to 
enable him to materially improve the condi- 
tion of the tenantry, and thus great social 
changes might be effected without any in- 
jury to property, and the House would feel 
that by the adoption of the proper mea- 
sures that they could not exalt the interests 
of one class without benefiting the other. 
In conclusion, he would take that opportu- 
nity of stating that on Monday next he 
should move for certain papers on this 
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subject, and he would then state at greater 
length than he had done that night the 
proceedings of the Government, and their 
hopes and apprehensions for the future, not 
forgetting to provide for the present emer- 
gency by temporary measures, while they 
were taking steps for permanent improve- 
ments. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was sorry to say 
that, after a Parliamentary experience of 
thirty-seven years, he did not recollect the 
Legislature to have met, and the Crown to 
have addressed it, and the Government to 
have come forward, in circumstances of 
more grave embarrassment than at present; 
and it was only necessary to name Ireland 
in order to bid all personal altercations 
cease, and all party animosity to be hushed, 
and every voice to join in supporting mea- 
sures of real benefit to that country. He 
should not make any professions of addres- 
sing their Lordships upon this occasion dis- 
passionately and calmly, and with a view 
of avoiding all topics of an irritating kind, 
as perhaps those who had gone before him, 
notwithstanding similar professions, had 
not entirely steered clear of topics of this 
description. Wise, therefore, by the ex- 
perience of the last three hours, he should 
abstain from such professions, and should 
throw himself upon the candour and justice 
of their Lordships, who would decide whe- 
ther he had violated what he thought ought 
to be the rule. A person unconnected 
with party as he was, and only anxious for 
the welfare of the empire—and it would be 
much better for not being connected with 
party—might say certain things which it 
would be wholesome for the people to hear ; 
and it was singly and simply with that view 
that he had presented himself to the House 
on that occasion. He wished to lay aside, 
in the first place, all the ordinary and 
usual topics which would impede his way 
to the main object at which he would ar- 
rive; namely, the deplorable—not to say 
disastrous—condition of the sister island. 
He was not quite satisfied that Parliament 
had not met earlier—not, God forbid! to 
bring the Irish Members over, they were 
better where they were—for, alas! at what- 
ever time Parliament met, the absence of 
the Irish landlords would be just as neces- 
sary. The evil, he repeated, was just as 
great at one period as another; and in 
either case the evil of their absence must 
stand in the balance against the effects 
that might result from their wisdom in the 
Legislature. Let them remember what 


had oceurred. The Labour-rate Act of 
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last Session had failed. Where this was 
found to be the ease, his noble Friend, Lord 
Besborough, had most properly and wisely 
exercised his discretion, on his responsi- 
bility, in making an order for changes in 
the mode of carrying out that Act. Then 
followed the letter of Mr. Labouchere to 
meet other difficulties, which, as well as 
that of Mr. Trevelyan, was not found suf- 
ficient to meet the difficulties of the case. 
Again, the Bill of last year, which involved 
the expenditure of a million on the encour- 
agement of fisheries on the coast of Ireland, 
was inoperative; he, therefore, felt that 
there was some ground for saying that it 
was to be regretted that they did not meet 
at an earlier period. He would not say 
more on this subject at present, as he 
wished to get to the topics involved in the 
Speech. He wished that the ports had 
been opened ; and in this he diifered from 
his noble Friend near him as te the value 
of the scale. Under the old law, if prices 
went up to 70s. the duty would be only 1s. 
per quarter; but under the new Corn Law 
the duty was 4s. He wished that there 
should be no hesitation on the ground of 
the price of corn to see this last law sus- 
pended, if not altogether repealed. He 
agreed with an observation made last year 
by the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies (Earl Grey), that this was the 
inconsistent and bad part of the Bill; and 
that it would be better for the farmer, as 
well as the consumer, that the whole of 
the duties should have been taken off at 
once, rather than that the repeal should 
have been postponed until 1849. He to- 
tally agreed with the noble Marquess that, 
putting the case as strong as possible, and 
taking the strongest possible argument 
against the repeal, supposing all the 4s. 
duty went into the pockets of the importers 
of corn, and no part went to benefit the 
consumer—nay, that money was taken out 
of the public purse, and was offered as 
bounty for foreign corn—he was prepared 
to say that, in the present condition of 
Ireland, it would be money well bestowed ; 
and he had no hesitation in expressing his 
hope that the restriction would be done 
away and the ports be opened. If Parlia- 
ment had met, it might have saved that 
country from being exposed to ten weeks 
of the evil. He then came to another 
topic. Foreign affairs interested that House 
more than they did the other House; and 
they interested the other House much more 
than they did the country. He believed, 
as had been stated in a letter of a noble 
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Friend of his, that the people of this coun- 
try were perfectly indifferent on the subject 
of Royal Marriages, with the exception of 
those immediately connected with our own 
Sovereign. He believed that other Royal 
Marriages were as perfectly and entirely a 
matter of indifference to the good people 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, as 
they were to the inhabitants of the new 
planet discovered by M. Leverrier; except 
to those who read romances, or who had 
nothing else to do, or whose affairs were in 
such a prosperous state that they had time 
to attend to matters of mere indifference. 
He would make an allusion to a royal mar- 
riage which at the time led to most impor- 
tant consequences, and which would illus- 
trate what he alluded to. When the Duke 
of Anjou, the grandson of Louis XIV., was 
placed on the throne of Spain under the 
title of Philip V., our great deliverer, 
King William, with that profound know- 
ledge of foreign affairs which he possessed, 
and knowing the important consequences 
which might result from such a pro- 
ceeding, wished to unite the people he 
was called upon to govern in a war against 
such succession. He at once took up the 
question of war, which was carried on by 
himself and successor, and led to the most 


illustrious campaigns which had ever been 
fought by this country, with the exception 
of those of his noble Friend, the illustrious 


Duke near him. Notwithstanding all the 
victories of Marlborough, the counsels of 
Godolphin, and the wisdom of Somers, the 
people of this country never could be in- 
duced to be satisfied with the war of the 
Spanish Succession. Although the in- 
terests of the country were most certainly 
involved in the Spanish Succession, yet 
the war became most unpopular, and the 
great victor was unable to stem the 
storm of the popular feeling of the coun- 
try; and he was ultimately driven—to 
the infinite shame and disgrace of the 
people—from that country whose interests 
and glory he had so much advanced, if 
he had not absolutely saved. He asked, 
therefore, how was it possible for any Min- 
ister to fix public attention in the present 
day on what was called the Montpensier 
marriage ? He deeply regretted the al- 
tered tone of the correspondence between 
the two countries. He did not agree with 
his noble Friend opposite, that his noble 
Friend near him differed from the fo- 
reign policy of the present Government, 
for the policy was the same of this as 
of-the previous Government, as it must 
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be of all Governments in this coun- 
try, namely, to maintain by all possible 
means—that was, by all honourable means 
—to secure the maintenance of peaceful 
relations between our most illustrious and 
gracious Sovereign and the Sovereigns of 
other States, and, above all, with the 
neighbouring kingdom of France. He re- 
gretted that there should be even a mo- 
mentary suspension of those most friendly 
feelings which existed between the Sove- 
reigns of the two nations. He did not 
wish to say anything respecting the entente 
cordiale personally existing between the 
two Sovereigns, yet how pleasant it was to 
observe such conduct. But as far as the 
substantial interests of the two countries 
were concerned, they would be maintained 
by other means than royal conferences and 
royal visits; and, above all, when there 
were popular Governments in the two coun- 
tries, peace was to be secured on grounds 
on which the interests of countries de- 
pended, and not by alliances, by marriages, 
or by visits of sovereigns, or by embassies 
from sovereigns. Those who understood 
these things were far from deeming the en- 
tente cordiale unimportant. On the con- 
trary, it was of great importance to the 
people of the two countries ; it ought to be 
ever cherished and encouraged, and when 
broken was deeply to be lamented, because 
it formed the precious oil which regulated 
the friction of the machine. When two 
nations had interests coming in contact on 
a thousand points all over the globe, and 
when any point of contact might, perad- 
venture, become a point of friction and col- 
lision, then the entente cordiale was of 
great value as the precious means for alle- 
viating the friction, and preventing a colli- 
sion from taking place. Therefore it was 
that he regretted the occurrence of any- 
thing which should have tended to inter- 
rupt the good understanding between this 
country and France; and he heartily hoped 
that any such interruption would be but 
short, being thoroughly convinced that the 
deep, and consistent, and habitual desire, 
and strongly formed wish, on either side of 
the water, was that such interruption should 
cease. Being thoroughly persuaded, of his 
own personal knowledge, of the great desire, 
the earnest wish, that the best possible un- 
derstanding should once more be establish- 
ed in form as well as in substance ; (for, 
indeed, it never had been broken in sub- 
stance at all; it was only the tone—cer- 
tain expressions in the correspondence 
which had taken place—that was to be 
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complained of;) being thoroughly per- 
suaded of this, his hope and trust was, 
that nothing would be done to prevent a 
happy consummation taking place. And 
what did he think would most tend to pre- 
vent this happy conclusion being arrived at ? 
Why, debates either in that House or in 
the House of Commons. He hoped and 
trusted, therefore, that of debates they 
would have none at present. Hoping that 
they should hear no more on this question 
—that temperate and courteous language 
alone would be employed where language 
was necessary—he seriously trusted that 
the papers which they were promised 
would not have the effect of leading them 
into further debate ; and with these re- 
marks he would leave this question, and 


‘proceed to say a word or two on the sub- 


ject of Cracow. He regretted that, on 
this question, his noble Friend the Mover 
of the Address should have made use of 
the language he had employed. He ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of what had taken 
place, and spoke of it as an atrocious crime. 
Now, he (Lord Brougham) thought this dan- 
gerous language, unless they meant to go 
further. [Lord Hatuerton : The expres- 
sion was used by M. Duchatel, the French 
Minister.] Then he said very wrong. 
This happened to be the subject, of all 
others, on which the public mind was most 
excited and exasperated, in consequence of 
its bearings upon the fate of Poland ; and 
he thought it was not right to use such 
strong expressions when they were not 
prepared to go further. To say to a fo- 
reign State, ‘‘ You have committed a crime 
which we abhor; your conduct is an in- 
fraction of a treaty which you were bound 
to keep sacred,’’—was language that ought 
not to be employed unless they were pre- 
pared to follow it up with important conse- 
quences. A Government, however, was 
not only at liberty, but, on certain ocea- 
sions, was bound to enter a protest against 
the conduct of other States; and he thought 
that on the present occasion the Speech 
from the Throne did enter a protest, 
strongly indeed expressed, but not inde- 
cently strong —not dangerously strong — 
not a protest which either Russia, or Au- 
stria, or Prussia, had a right to complain 
of. He felt strongly on the conduct of 
those parties, and considered that their con- 
duct was not by any means justified by the 
defence they had set up for it. He con- 
sidered that the attempt at a defence 
amounted to no more than this—that the 
conduct of Cracow, and the danger of its 
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vicinity, gave the three Powers, and espe- 
cially Austria, a perfectly undeniable right 
to call upon the guarantees of the Treaty of 
1814-15 to release them from their obliga- 
tions. Now, he did not grant them this 
right. He objected to their taking the 
law into their own hands. The guaran- 
tees, England and France, were parties as 
well as the three Northern Powers ; and 
he should like to know what Russia, Au- 
stria, and Prussia, would answer if the 
French were to say there was now an end 
of the Treaty of Vienna: for, observe, the 
Treaty of Vienna was made to control 
France; and that country might say, since 
they had done away with a part of the 
treaty—since they were loose, France had 
a right to be loose too. Ile agreed, there- 
fore, with the words used in the Speech 
and the Address; but he would avoid using 
harsh recrimination, and language that 
was not absolutely necessary. Our inter- 
course with Austria—our ancient alliance 
with that Power, was of the greatest im- 
portance to this country; and, whether we 
were on the best possible terms with 
France, or whether anything should occur 
to interrupt the good understanding with 
that country, next to it it was of the greatest 
importance to be on a good understanding 
with Austria; and this had ever been the 
policy of the wisest and greatest statesmen 
which this country had seen. Prussia was 
of much less importance to us than Au- 
stria was. With the exception of the 
course taken by Pitt, in 1787, when he 
formed an alliance with Prussia to drive 
the French out of Holland, and that for- 
mer occasion when our policy knit us 
closely with Frederick II., who was regard- 
ed by the people of England as the great- 
est Protestant hero of his times—but who 
might as reasonably be called so as Payne— 
with these two exceptions there had been 
no great national interests existing between 
this country and Prussia. With reference 
to this question of Cracow, he blamed 
Prussia more than he did Austria. She 
had nothing to complain of ; but because 
Austria chose to put down Cracow as a re- 
publican institution, she chose to join in 
the act. If Prussia had stood out, as she 
ought on this occasion, she would have 
come forth covered with glory, and obtain- 
ed respect and alliance all over the world. 
It was, indeed, a great mistake which 
Prussia had committed ; and, having the 
greatest respect for the Monarch of that 
country, and for his Ministers—having the 
greatest respect for the learning of the 
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one, and the liberal principles and good 
faith of the other, who, he believed, was 
about to give liberal institutions to his 
eople, it was with the deepest regret he 
found that they had not opposed, as was 
their true policy, the aggressions of Au- 
stria and the infraction of the treaty. To 
turn a little to the other topics of the 
Speech from the Throne, he trusted that 
any measure which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters intended to introduce for the relief of 
Ireland, would be timeously and fully sub- 
mitted to their Lordships, and that they 
would not be called upon to go through 
the farce of giving their assent to a Money 
Bill, which it was sure to be, and which 
they would not be permitted to touch. 
It might be said that they could throw 
out any Bill of which they did not 
approve, and get the House of Commons 
to pass another; but this they could not 
do at a crisis like the present. The Bill 
must pass. It meant money, and nothing 
else; it must be a Money Bill, and there- 
fore they could not touch it. Let them 
now only observe what they would be 
called upon to do. It would be said to 
them, ‘‘ You ean send it back, and let them 
bring in another Bill, if you do not like 
this.” But he (Lord Brougham) would 


ask them, could they do that ? Could they 
do it, above all things, at this time ? Could 
they do it at the crisis in which they were 


now called upon to act? Could they de- 
bate and say whether they would or would 
not agree upon this measure ? Could they 
have the nerve to face the country, and re- 
ject this measure which the Commons had 
passed? If it were a Bill that they were 
all against except those noble Lords who 
were Members of the Government that 
brought it in—if they all objected to it, 
yet none of them dared, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, to object to that 
Bill, because it was a measure for the relief 
of starving thousands. They were not 
now, he might say, to debate at all upon 
what the course of legislation was to be in 
respect to Ireland; that was, perhaps, the 
last time they would have an opportunity 
of speaking on the subject, for although his 
noble Friend opposite (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had said that on Monday 
night he would lay certain papers before 
the House that would raise some question, 
let it be recollected, that it would raise no 
question for decision. He (Lord Broug- 
ham) would recommend the Government, 
in reference to the circumstances now 
stated, in fairness towards the House and 
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the country, and in fairness to themselves, 
that they might profit by the suggestions 
of that House; that the measure might be 
modified according to the wisdom of that 
House, as well as of the other; he would, 
he repeated, strongly recommend the Go-. 
vernment to proceed by way of Resolution. 
It was difficult to speak of what was to 
happen—much more what would happen in 
certain cases if the course which now seem- 
ed resolved to be taken were pursued; but 
if by Resolution, instead of by Bill, they 
were called upon to give their assistance 
on this great national question, he ventured 
to say that this Resolution would not be 
debated there without a considerable alter- 
ation being suggested. It must then come 
on as a Money Bill in the other House; 
and he (Lord Brougham) conceived, that 
except the other House of Parliament had 
gone privilege-mad, and would not allow 
them to debate on the subject, except they 
thought they were not only the collective 
wisdom of the nation, but desired to ex- 
clude all others, and professed to have not 
alone a collection of wisdom, but a mono- 
poly of it, they themselves should be the 
first to thank them for throwing on the 
subject the light of their deliberation, that 
House being eminently a deliberative body, 
because they had so much the less to do 
with other things and other measures. The 
next suggestion he would throw out was, 
that a line should be drawn and carefully 
adhered to during the present Session be- 
tween temporary measures of momentary 
expediency to meet the obvious evils now 
felt, and that those be kept entirely apart 
from any permanent measures introducing 
organic, or radical, or permanent changes 
into the policy of the country in regard to 
Ireland. He held it to be impossible that 
when the ery of hunger prevailed over the 
land—when there was the melancholy sub- 
stance as well as the cry—when the coun- 
try was distracted from day to day by ac- 
counts of the most heartrending spectacles 
he had ever seen, heard, or read of —that 
at a time when there was deep misery and 
distress prevailing and pervading in Ire- 
land, rendered only the more heartrending 
because the more touching, by the patience, 
the admirable and almost inimitable pa- 
tience, with which it seemed to be borne 
—-that at a time when this grievous cala- 
mity existed — when there were scenes 
enacting all over those unfortunate districts 
which they could find nothing exceeding in 
the page of disease, and death, and pesti- 
lence, ever following in the train of famine 
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complained of;) being thoroughly per- 
suaded of this, his hope and trust was, 
that nothing would be done to prevent a 
happy consummation taking place. And 
what did he think would most tend to pre- 
vent this happy conclusion being arrived at ? 
Why, debates either in that House or in 
the House of Commons. He hoped and 
trusted, therefore, that of debates they 
would have none at present. Hoping that 
they should hear no more on this question 
—that temperate and courteous language 
alone would be employed where language 
was necessary—he seriously trusted that 
the papers which they were promised 
would not have the effect of leading them 
into further debate; and with these re- 
marks he would leave this question, and 
‘ proceed to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject of Cracow. He regretted that, on 
this question, his noble Friend the Mover 
of the Address should have made use of 
the language he had employed. He ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of what had taken 
place, and spoke of it as an atrocious crime. 
Now, he (Lord Brougham) thought this dan- 
gerous language, unless they meant to go 
further. [Lord Hatuerton : The expres- 
sion was used by M. Duchatel, the French 
Minister.]_ Then he said very wrong. 
This happened to be the subject, of all 
others, on which the public mind was most 
excited and exasperated, in consequence of 
its bearings upon the fate of Poland ; and 
he thought it was not right to use such 
strong expressions when they were not 
prepared to go further. To say to a fo- 
reign State, ‘‘ You have committed a crime 
which we abhor; your conduct is an in- 
fraction of a treaty which you were bound 
to keep sacred,’”—was language that ought 
not to be employed unless they were pre- 
pared to follow it up with important conse- 
quences. A Government, however, was 
not only at liberty, but, on certain occa- 
sions, was bound to enter a protest against 
the conduct of other States; and he thought 
that on the present occasion the Speech 
from the Throne did enter a protest, 
strongly indeed expressed, but not inde- 
cently strong — not dangerously strong — 
not a protest which either Russia, or Au- 
stria, or Prussia, had a right to complain 
of. He felt strongly on the conduct of 
those parties, and considered that their con- 
duct was not by any means justified by the 
defence they had set up for it. He con- 
sidered that the attempt at a defence 
amounted to no more than this—that the 
conduct of Cracow, and the danger of its 
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vicinity, gave the three Powers, and espe- 
cially Austria, a perfectly undeniable right 
to call upon the guarantees of the Treaty of 
1814-15 to release them from their obliga- 
tions. Now, he did not grant them this 
right. He objected to their taking the 
law into their own hands. The guaran- 
tees, England and France, were parties as 
well as the three Northern Powers ; and 
he should like to know what Russia, Au- 
stria, and Prussia, would answer if the 
French were to say there was now an end 
of the Treaty of Vienna: for, observe, the 
Treaty of Vienna was made to control 
France; and that country might say, since 
they had done away with a part of the 
treaty—since they were loose, France had 
a right to be loose too. Ile agreed, there- 
fore, with the words used in the Speech 
and the Address; but he would avoid using 
harsh recrimination, and language that 
was not absolutely necessary. Our inter- 
course with Austria—our ancient alliance 
with that Power, was of the greatest im- 
portance to this country; and, whether we 
were on the best possible terms with 
France, or whether anything should occur 
to interrupt the good understanding with 
that country, next to it it was of the greatest 
importance to be on a good understanding 
with Austria; and this had ever been the 
policy of the wisest and greatest statesmen 
which this country had seen. Prussia was 
of much less importance to us than Au- 
stria was. With the exception of the 
course taken by Pitt, in 1787, when he 
formed an alliance with Prussia to drive 
the French out of Holland, and that for- 
mer occasion when our policy knit us 
closely with Frederick I1., who was regard- 
ed by the people of England as the great- 
est Protestant hero of his times—but who 
might as reasonably be called so as Payne— 
with these two exceptions there had been 
no great national interests existing between 
this country and Prussia. With reference 
to this question of Cracow, he blamed 
Prussia more than he did Austria. She 
had nothing to complain of ; but because 
Austria chose to put down Cracow as a re- 
publican institution, she chose to join in 
the act. If Prussia had stood out, as she 
ought on this occasion, she would have 
come forth covered with glory, and obtain- 
ed respect and alliance all over the world. 
It was, indeed, a great mistake which 
Prussia had committed ; and, having the 
greatest respect for the Monarch of that 
country, and for his Ministers—having the 
greatest respect for the learning of the 
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one, and the liberal principles and good 
faith of the other, who, he believed, was 
about to give liberal institutions to his 
people, it was with the deepest regret he 
found that they had not opposed, as was 
their true policy, the aggressions of Au- 
stria and the infraction of the treaty. To 
turn a little to the other topics of the 
Speech from the Throne, he trusted that 
any measure which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters intended to introduce for the relief of 
Ireland, would be timeously and fully sub- 
mitted to their Lordships, and that they 
would not be called upon to go through 
the farce of giving their assent to a Money 
Bill, which it was sure to be, and which 
they would not be permitted to touch. 
It might be said that they could throw 
out any Bill of which they did not 
approve, and get the House of Commons 
to pass another; but this they could not 
do at a crisis like the present. The Bill 
must pass. It meant money, and nothing 
else; it must be a Money Bill, and there- 
fore they could not touch it. Let them 
now only observe what they would be 
called upon to do. It would be said to 
them, ‘‘ You can send it back, and let them 
bring in another Bill, if you do not like 
this.’ But he (Lord Brougham) would 
ask them, could they do that ? Could they 
do it, above all things, at this time ? Could 
they do it at the crisis in which they were 
now called upon to act? Could they de- 
bate and say whether they would or would 
not agree upon this measure? Could they 
have the nerve to face the country, and re- 
ject this measure which the Commons had 
passed? If it were a Bill that they were 
all against except those noble Lords who 
were Members of the Government that 
brought it in—if they all objected to it, 
yet none of them dared, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, to object to that 
Bill, because it was a measure for the relief 
of starving thousands. They were not 
now, he might say, to debate at all upon 
what the course of legislation was to be in 
respect to Ireland; that was, perhaps, the 
last time they would have an opportunity 
of speaking on the subject, for although his 
noble Friend opposite (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had said that on Monday 
night he would lay certain papers before 
the House that would raise some question, 
let it be recollected, that it would raise no 
question for decision. He (Lord Broug- 
ham) would recommend the Government, 
in reference to the circumstances now 
stated, in fairness towards the House and 
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the country, and in fairness to themselves, 
that they might profit by the suggestions 
of that House; that the measure might be 
modified according to the wisdom of that 
House, as well as of the other; he would, 
he repeated, strongly recommend the Go-. 
vernment to proceed by way of Resolution. 
It was difficult to speak of what was to 
happen—much more what would happen in 
certain cases if the course which now seem- 
ed resolved to be taken were pursued; but 
if by Resolution, instead of by Bill, they 
were called upon to give their assistance 
on this great national question, he ventured 
to say that this Resolution would not be 
debated there without a considerable alter- 
ation being suggested. It must then come 
on as a Money Bill in the other House; 
and he (Lord Brougham) conceived, that 
except the other House of Parliament had 
gone privilege-mad, and would not allow 
them to debate on the subject, except they 
thought they were not only the collective 
wisdom of the nation, but desired to ex- 
elude all others, and professed to have not 
alone a collection of wisdom, but a mono- 
poly of it, they themselves should be the 
first to thank them for throwing on the 
subject the light of their deliberation, that 
House being eminently a deliberative body, 
because they had so much the less to do 
with other things and other measures. The 
next suggestion he would throw out was, 
that a line should be drawn and carefully 
adhered to during the present Session be- 
tween temporary measures of momentary 
expediency to meet the obvious evils now 
felt, and that those be kept entirely apart 
from any permanent measures introducing 
organic, or radical, or permanent changes 
into the policy of the country in regard to 
Ireland. He held it to be impossible that 
when the ery of hunger prevailed over the 
land—when there was the melancholy sub- 
stance as well as the cry—when the coun- 
try was distracted from day to day by ac- 
counts of the most heartrending spectacles 
he had ever seen, heard, or read of —that 
at a time when there was deep misery and 
distress prevailing and pervading in Ire- 
land, rendered only the more heartrending 
because the more touching, by the patience, 
the admirable and almost inimitable pa- 
tience, with which it seemed to be borne 
—that at a time when this grievous cala- 
mity existed — when there were scenes 
enacting all over those unfortunate districts 
which they could find nothing exceeding in 
the page of disease, and death, and pesti- 
lence, ever following in the train of famine 
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—to which nothing exceeding was to be 
found on the page of Josephus, or on the 
canvas of Poussin, or in the dismal chant 
of Dante—that at this very time, and 
under the pressure arising from these 
sights, from which, with an instinctive 
horror, they averted their eye, but which 
they were compelled by a more reasonable 
humanity to make an effort to relieve— 
while they were labouring under such feel- 
ings, and those feelings partaken of by mil- 
lions in both countries—while there was all 
over Ireland and England an agitation 
deeply rooted in men’s minds, and pervad- 
ing all ranks of the people on this sub- 
ject—that they should be in circumstances 
like these, and yet be able calmly and deli- 
berately to take up questions of a perma- 
nent policy, he held to be absolutely and 
necessarily impossible. Then, if they drew 
a line of distinction between the two classes 
of measures, they must be careful that 
none of the temporary measures to be 
adopted should, with the name of being 
only temporary, with the aspect of only 
being to provide for the passing mischief, 
be such as would affect the constitution, or 
change the institutions of the country. 
They should take special care not to do 


anything that it would not be easy to undo 


again. They might purchase even tempo- 
rary measures too dearly. In 1797, Pitt 
brought in his celebrated measure with re- 
ference to cash payments. It was only to 
last six months, as it was said to be for 
a temporary exigency; but it lasted twenty- 
three years, and then the repeal was as 
mischievous as the measure itself — so 
much so, that at the distance of half a 
century we were suffering from the mis- 
chievous effects of that temporary mea- 
sure. Therefore let them see that when 
they supplied persons with money and 
with powers respecting their property, 
and when they formed depots, and in- 
terfered with trade, let them take care 
that they did not make it far more difficult 
with those persons to come back to the 
natural state of things in another year. 
He wished they could flatter themselves 
that they should only for six or eight 
months have a continuance of the frightful 
scenes that were now going on, and the 
misery that was now endured by their 
fellow-countrymen; but he was much 
afraid that the next year’s crop was not 
secured yet in the ground, or anything like 
it. He had heard something about the 
sowing of oats in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, but it must be clear that the coun- 
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try in which this could be done was very 
different from any part of the world he 
was acquainted with. This labour rate 
had taken away labourers from the cul- 
tivation of the land; and why were they 
taken away? Because, when they em- 
ployed a labourer, they took care that he 
worked for his wages; but when he went 
to work upon the roads, he was sorry to 
say, from what he had heard, that he 
did not work. He understood that a great 
number of those labourers had come over 
to this country. He could name a sea- 
port town to which 13,000 and some odd 
hundreds had come over in a few days. A 
correspondent, who had communicated 
with him on this subject, could not say 
what had become of 9,000 of them. He 
supposed some went to this town and some 
to that town, but (said his correspondent) 
“to our town came 4,000 on the last 
board-day in addition to our ordinary poor.” 
It appeared that on those persons being 
searched, from ls. to 5s. were found with 
them; and he (Lord Brougham) knew 
that labourers in this country were not 
accustomed to have 5s. in their pockets— 
not paupers, but daily labourers, That 
was the way in which everything was dis- 
located in this unnatural state of things. 
And did not all this prove an additional 
consideration in favour of not rashly legis- 
lating, except so far as was absolutely and 
indispensably necessary for the purpose of 
meeting the pressure of the existing state 
of things? With respect to absenteeism, 
he (Lord Brougham) differed widely from 
his noble Friend the Mover of the Address. 
He (Lord Brougham) knew of no proper- 
ties that he had heard of in Ireland which 
were better administered than those of ab- 
sentees. Generally speaking, an absentee 
landlord took especial care to have very 
able and trustworthy and good agents ; 
those agents reside on the spot, and act as 
if they were the owners ; they fulfil in a 
great degree the duty of the absent owners, 
and which the absent owner would fulfil if 
he were present. He (Lord Brougham) 
would certainly wish that the owners them- 
selves resided on their estates in Ireland, 
though it would prevent him from seeing a 
number of noble Friends of his that he now 
saw in that place; but they could not 
alter the habits of men, and if they had 
property in Ireland, but greater property in 
England, they were not to make them- 
selves absentees from England; they were 
not to expose themselves to the charge of 
being absentees from England, and they 
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could not live in two places at the same 
time. They must live in one place or in 
the other, and he (Lord Brougham) was 
not disposed to blame them for not living 
in Ireland merely because they had pro- 
perty in Ireland. 

Lorp HATHERTON explained that a 
great number of the absentees to whom he 
had referred were small owners, who lived 
in various countries abroad. 

Lorp BROUGHAM continued: Another 
proposition had been put forward, to which 
he could not assent, namely, that because 
there was a scarcity and misery in their 
country, the Irish people had a right to 
come upon the imperial revenue to support 
them. He held that doctrine to be most 
dangerous—he held it to be infinitely more 
dangerous than the worst abuses to which 
the worst part of their own poor laws ever 
were exposed—it would be perfectly ruin- 
ous to everything like prudent forethought 
and economy—he held it to be an en- 
couragement to improvidence, thoughtless- 
ness, recklessness, extravagance; but above 
all, it would be particularly mischievous 
with a people like the Irish, who, though 
they had numberless virtues, were too san- 
guine in their hopes when encouraged, and 
too confident in their own delusions when 
once deluded; and if it were once held out 
to them that they were to be supplied with 
an indefinite amount of eleemosynary sup- 
port, he did not hesitate to say that they 
would easily lapse into habits of indolence. 
Their Lordships were not to judge of the 
Irish labourers by what they saw of them 
in this country. The Irish labourer worked 
here as hard as any man; they could not 
get in their harvest without him; he lived 
on little or nothing; he was a quiet inof- 
fensive person. In the districts to which 
they gave the benefit of their assistance, 
no outrages took place; there was no rob- 
bery; there were no thefts on the farm- 
house; not a chicken from the farmhouse 
was stolen—a better class of persons never 
did he see than those Irish labourers who 
came over to ‘‘ shear,”’ as it was called, in 
England. They worked very hard at that 
sort of work for which their strength quali- 
fied them; but he (Lord Brougham) was 
afraid that was not the character of the 
Irish labourer in his own country. He 
knew the Irish labourer was very apt to 
live upon little; in fact, he was satisfied 
with that which would be sufficient to sus- 
tain himself and his family; but he did as 
little work as he possibly could; therefore, 
he (Lord Brougham) was most anxious to 
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have it understood that they should not, in 
the temporary relief which they afforded 
to the Irish peasant, hold out the prospect 
that his wants were to be supplied in fu- 
ture by the treasury of the empire. They 
might make advances if they would, by 
way of loan, under due regulations, to see 
it was properly bestowed and usefully em- 
ployed, insisting, however, the interest 
should be paid, and the principal be repaid 
by the parties locally interested in the ex- 
penditure of the money, by those whose 
lands were to profit by that loan. But to 
advance money without the prospect of re- 
payment, would shake the strongest Go- 
vernment that England had seen for very 
many years. No Government that pur- 
sued such a policy could stand against the 
force of public opinion—not that the people 
of England were cold or indifferent to the 
sufferings of their fellow-subjects in Ireland 
—the large subscriptions entered into in 
this country negatived any such hypothe- 
sis; but they would not allow sums to be 
paid over to the Irish which were to be 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands, nay, 
by millions, unless there were to be a re- 
payment of the whole amount—principal 
and interest. Let the idea once get abroad 
that there was to be any grant of the sort 
—let it once be advertised that two or three 
millions of money were to be spent in Ire- 
land, and given away to the Irish, and imme- 
diately there would be an amount of abuse, 
and jobbing, and fraud, of which history 
could afford no parallel. Nothing could be 
worse for Ireland herself than that, as no- 
thing could be worse for the whole empire, 
than that the whole empire should contri- 
bute to the removal of a temporary misfor- 
tune which no human agency had brought 
upon Ireland. His noble Friend who 
moved the Address had requested the peo- 
ple of England to make the case their own, 
and asked if the people of Lancashire 
would not call upon the empire to support 
them if their cotton happened to be de- 
stroyed by a grub; but then, if the Irish 
were thus called upon to support their 
English fellow-subjects, there would, in- 
deed, be a strenuous ery for repeal. Even 
now Archbishop M‘Hale said, that the 
people of this country owed the Irish mil- 
lions of money. The archbishop told his 
confiding countrymen, that since the Union, 
the English people carried away from them 
vast quantities of beef, pork, and grain. 
Now, his late right hon. Friend, Sir John 
Newport, sought for and obtained, as a 
favour. the right for the Irish of free ex- 
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port to England; and Dr. M‘Hale described 
this free export as a taking away of all 
their provisions; but the most rev. Doctor 
seemed .to forget that all those provisions 
had been paid for. Every sack of wheat, 
every sack of flour, every sack of oats, 
every stone of pork and beef, were all paid 
for by English money; but that was to- 
tally forgotten, and it was said they owed 
the Irish all this. One great authority 
there said they were bound to pay forty 
millions for Ireland; another said, not 
merely forty millions, but sixty millions, 
for that sixty millions was what the Eng- 
lish had got from them all this while. 
Really it was vain to talk of reasoning 
with persons who spoke in this kind of way. 
It was their duty not to subscribe to the 
delusion. It should be not merely their opin- 
ion, but their fixed and determined resolu- 
tion, that the money which was advanced, 
should, generally speaking (that was, ex- 
cept in same few cases), be paid back prin- 
cipal and ‘interest. That was the only se- 
curity for justice being done to the people 
of England, and the only security of good 
being done by the advance to the people 
of Ireland themselves. Let it not be sup- 
posed that he joined in one word that had 
been said against the Irish landlords. The 
improvement which had come upon that 
most respectable and improving race of 
their fellow-subjects during the last twenty 
or thirty years baffled any description he 
could give of it; and their present exer- 
tions (with very few exceptions), and their 
charity and kindness, exceeded all praise 
that he could give them. If he (Lord 
Brougham) were asked whether any great 
good could accrue from the subscriptions 
which had been made either in Dublin, or 
in Cork, or elsewhere, he freely confessed 
there was hardly one. They would be 
chiefly valuable as an indication of good 
feeling between the people of the two 
countries; in that point of view, they were 
valuable, and therefore it was that he had 
read with incredulity a report in one of the 
Trish journals, in which it was stated that 
the English were subscribing money for 
the purpose of seducing the starving Ca- 
tholics from their faith, and getting them 
to become Protestants. Never was there 
anything so false or foul as that aspersion, 
and it was so incredible and monstrous 
that he (Lord Brougham) must say he 
could not believe it was ever said. He 
had seen attempts at saying it—he had 
seen insinuations—but anything so mon- 
strous as that false assertion in its naked 
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atrocity he had never seen, and therefore 
he did not believe it was said. That, no 
doubt, would put a stop to the contributions, 
and let them do substantial good or not, 
they indicated good feeling on the part of 
the people; it was calculated to keep up a 
good feeling between the people of the two 
countries, which he regretted to say was 
thus attempted to be poisoned at its source. 
He had applied in more instances than one 
to persons to co-operate with him in pro- 
moting the relief of the suffering Irish; but 
then he was told that as long as these facts 
existed, and they were facts, he could not 
expect the co-operation of his friends. He 
was told that the repeal rent continued to 
be paid, and that the sums deposited in 
savings’ banks were greater, and the sums 
drawn out of them less, than in former 
years; and that, under such circumstances, 
he could not expect that his friends would 
assist his views and co-operate with him. 
Who were the parties that paid the rent 
and made deposits in the savings’ hank ? 
Not those, surely. who were starving. The 
state of the savings’ banks, and of the re- 
peal fund, merely showed it was the wealthy 
classes who so applied their money; and 
that the really poor had nothing to do with 
them. That there happened to be a few 
people in Ireland who had money to spare, 
formed no reason why kind and Christian 
feelings should cease to influence men’s 
minds. He did not sce that in every case 
it would be right to refuse the Irish pecu- 
niary aid, though he believed that nothing 
could be mere dangerous than that an ex- 
tensive system of relief should be gratui- 
tously supplied; a large plan would be a 
most dangerous experiment; there would 
be no harm in a suspension of the corn 
laws, or of the navigation laws; but he 
protested against any large plan of elee- 
mosynary relief. He wished to say one 
word about the money market. Within a 
short time, no less than 6,000,000/. had 
been paid here, and the merchants of this 
country had recently been obliged to send 
gold and silver into foreign countries in 
payment for foreign goods. This greatly 
embarrassed the English money market; 

but it was the necessary consequence of 
the present unwholesome state of trade in 

foreign countries. The fact was that, at 
the present moment, we wanted to get corn 
from foreign countries, and neither we nor 

the French had manufactures to send out 

wherewith to pay for the corn, and we were, 

therefore, obliged to import it at a great loss. 

In making our payments to foreign coun- 
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tries, we were obliged to pay large sums|of the old lawyers by putting an end to 
in gold and silver—an evil which was appeals. 

mainly attributable to an unwholesome | Lorp HATHERTON explained that 
state of trade, and to an infatuated com-' he had never intended to advocate any- 
mercial policy on our parts. It was, | thing of the kind. He had done nothing 
in fact, the natural and inevitable conse- | more than express an opinion that par- 
quence of that exclusive system by which | ties on whose properties Government had 
we were heretofore led astray, and which, | charges, ought to be at liberty to sell 
preventing the free intercourse of commo- their properties in order to pay off those 
dities between this and other countries, of , incumbrances. 

course prevented the manufacturers at} Lorp BROUGHAM was happy that 
home from shaping their supply to a fo-| this opportunity of explanation had been 
reign demand. It was in the highest | afforded to his noble Friend; but even the 
degree essential that the commercial in- | reform to which he now expressed himself 
terests of a great country should be re-| favourable was one which ought to be 
gulated with a due regard to the principles | handled with extreme caution and deli- 
of sound political economy; but he would cacy, lest the interests of those having 
venture to assure their Lordships now, as | contingent rights in property should suffer 


he had done when introducing the first 
great free-trade measure, that any policy 
of trade founded on an exclusive or mono- 
polising system was not only a sin against 
the principles of political economy, but 
also a gross outrage on common sense and 
common justice. These general remarks 
on the state of Ireland, and the descrip- 
tion of legislation which she required, he 
had felt himself called upon to submit to 
their Lordships ; but he trusted it would 
not be considered that.in the course of his 
remarks he had manifested any disposition 
either to undervalue the exertions made 
for the relief of Ireland, or to underrate 
the amount of misery which actually ex- 
isted in that afilicted land. He admitted 
both these facts most unreservedly, and 
participated in those feelings of compas- 
sion and sympathy which could not but be 
experienced by every man who had a heart 
within his bosom. He had touched on a 
few of what appeared to him to be those 
particular errors of the day, which it was 
necessary, if possible, to put down by 
wholesome legislation. Amongst the ob- 
jects which were desirable at the present 
moment, might be mentioned a judicious 
and well-devised reform in some of the 
laws respecting property. He was of 
opinion that increased facilities ought to 
be given for the easy and expeditious con- 
veyance of land; but this was a question 
which ought to be handled with deli- 
cacy and caution, so that the rights 
of property might not be in any de- 
gree impaired. He could not agree with 
the noble Lord who had moved the Ad- 
dress, in the opinion that any alteration 
in the laws affecting property ought to 
be at all sanctioned which would have 
the effect of throwing aside the learning 


any injury: for it should be borne in mind 
‘that the right of the remainder in tail was 
| quite as valid, and to himself quite as im- 
portant, as that of the actual occupier. 
Any alterations, therefore, in the law of 
conveyance should be introduced with a 
view to relieving the estate for the per- 
/manent benefit not only of the actual pos- 
'sessor, but also of the heir. In conclusion,,. 
he had only to apologize for trespassing ati 
| such length on their Lordships’ attention, 
, and to express a hope that it would not be 
| considered that, in the course of the ob- 
servations he had felt himself called upon 
to offer, he had entered upon any offensive 
or invidious topics. Most assuredly he had 
not intended to have done so, and if he 
had, he regretted it most unaffectedly. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM felt great satis- 
faction at what had passed in their Lord- 
ships’ House that evening, and hoped that. 
the tone of what was passing in the other: 
House would be found to correspond with: 
that of their Lordships’ proceedings.. 
Having had frequent opportunity of per-- 
sonal observation, he discovered that there: 
was in England a vast deal of incredulity 
about the distress in Ireland, which he: 
trusted would be removed by the remarks: 
which had fallen from several noble Lords 
in the course of the present debate, but 
more particularly in the course of the 
moving and touching speech of his noble 
Friend who had seconded the Address. 
Notwithstanding the low tone in which that 
speech had been delivered, he hoped that 
every word of it would find its way out of 
doors, and sink deeply into the minds and 
hearts of the people of England, for if 
they had not felt as much alive on this 
subject as he (Lord Fitzwilliam) felt, it 
was not because they had less sympathy 
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for the distress in Ireland, but because 
there was unfortunately on this side of the 
water a disposition to incredulity as re- 
garded everything that happened upon the 
other side. He agreed with the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Brougham) in 
the opinion that there had not begun a 
Session of Parliament in the remembrance 
of those who sat in it now, under cireum- 
stances more awful than those which now 
presented themselves to their considera- 
tion. Parliament had now indeed to deal 
with matters worth thinking about—mat- 
ters well worth deliberating about—matters 
which were well deserving of the attention 
of every man who, possessing powers of 
thought, was anxious to devote his energies 
to the task of considering what might be 
best for his country. It was no com- 
mon question they had to solve. Depend 
upon it it was not by any small or half 
measures that they must think of grappling 
with this great question. With respect to 
the measures which were proposed to be 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Government, 
as far as he could judge of them from the 
allusions in the Queen’s Speech, and from 
the observations which had been made by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), he need only to say that he ap- 
proved of them as far as they went; but 
whether they went to the full extent and 
were up to the full measure of the great 
calamity they were designed to mitigate, 
and whether they would solve the great 
problem that was to be solved, were ques- 
tions on which he ventured to entertain 
some doubt. Whoever wished to arrive at 
a sound decision on the subject must con- 
sider what was the great phenomenon 
which Ireland presented to their considera- 
tion. That phenomenon was its dense 
rural population. The aggregate popu- 
lation was eight millions, and it was per- 
haps no exaggeration to say that seven- 
eighths of them were a rural population. 
It was clear to every man who had devoted 
any attention to the subject, that one half 
this population would cultivate the land 
better than it was now cultivated. Even 
at the risk of giving offence to the noble 
Marquess who sat below him (the Marquess 
of Westmeath), he could not refrain ex- 
pressing it as his opinion that except in 
the case of some few instances agriculture 
could scarcely be said to exist in Ireland. 
In England agriculture was carried on as 
a trade, but this was not the case in Ire- 
land. In Ireland, generally (though cer- 
tainly not universally) speaking, the farmer 
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and cottier tenant did not sit down to their 
holding for the purpose of carrying on a 
trade there, but simply to obtain the means 
of existence for themselves and theirfamilies; 
and when this object was accomplished, the 
remainder of their earnings, if any remain- 
der there were, might go as rent to the 
landlord, or for the discharge of any other 
demand. The great task, therefore, which 
devolved upon the Legislature was to en- 
tirely change the condition of rural Ireland. 
For rural Ireland, as long as it continued 
cultivated and peopled as at present, they 
could never legislate as they would legislate 
for rural England. They might be deceived 
by words; but to legislate alike for both 
countries, because the same words might 
be used in reference to both, and _ be- 
cause the same denominations might be 
employed in respect of things which were 
not alike, was to be guilty of the grossest 
inconsistency; and yet this error was one 
into which, from identity of terms, they 
occasionally fell. It was sometimes con- 
sistent to legislate for both countries dif- 
ferently, and sometimes the extreme of in- 
consistency to legislate alike. They had 
heard of the introduction of a poor law into 
Ireland; but with great respect for those 
whose feelings might lead them to think 
that a poor law ought to be brought in for 
Ireland, such as existed in England, he 
would venture to express his decided opin- 
ion that as long as rural Ireland continued 
such as it now was, an extension of the 
present English poor law to that country 
would be fraught with the most mischievous 
consequences. This had been the opinion 
of the most experienced men who had been 
sent to Ireland for the purpose of examin- 
ing and reporting on its condition. He 
thought they had come to a sound conclu- 
sion; and if Parliament were ever to be 
driven by English feeling and English 
opinion into the introduction into Ireland 
of a poor law similar to that which now 
existed in England, he was sure that they 
would be inflicting on Ireland one of the 
greatest possible calamities. He respected 
the people of England, of whom he was 
one; but he must say fairly that he never 
yet met with a pure Englishman who had 
any conception of the true state of society 
in Ireland, and he therefore ventured very 
much to doubt whether they were very 
well qualified to form an opinion on the 
description of legislation that was adapted 
for that country. Entirely agreeing with 
his noble Friend that it was necessary that 
the maxims of political economy should be 
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attended to, he, nevertheless, also fully | boon on the part of England that she per- 
concurred in the opinion that there might | mitted pork and such other provisions to 
have been cases where it might have been | be brought into her ports from Ireland, and 
well for Government to have established then only in a temporary manner. This 
depots. He thought they ought to be | circumstance should not be lost sight of ; 
most rare, and that they could only be| nor should the fact be overlooked that it 
justified in special cireumstances. And he | was not until the time of his lamented 
likewise agreed with his noble Friend in| Friend, Sir J. Newport, that full and free 
the opinion, that it would not be at all wise | trade was established between the two 
in the Government to make in these coun-| countries. In the time of Charles, Irish 
tries the necessary purchases for stocking | black cattle were generally kept away from 
the depéts. But he did not see the same | the shores of England, and their occasional 
objection to purchasing abroad, and storing | presence here was complained of as a nui- 
the depéts with foreign corn. The project, | Sance. Again, he had to express his con- 
however, was one which should be taken viction that even in a pecuniary point of 
up with great caution, and on the whole | view there were debts due by this country 
the Government had, perhaps, acted wisely | to Ireland. With respect to the measures 
in not undertaking it. It would be very | which it was in the contemplation of Her 
difficult to deal properly with the case of | Majesty’s Government to propose, he had 
Ireland until they drained largely from the | only to express an anxious hope that they 
rural population. This could only be done | would be of a large and comprehensive 
by Government, and he was inclined to| nature, capable of meeting the great diffi- 
think that the sooner they set about it the | culties which the Legislature had to strug- 
better. It was a strange fact, and one gle with. 

that did not redound to the honour of Eng-| The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
land, that while the rural population of that although the system of agriculture in 
Ireland had grown to seven millions, the Ireland was good in theory, it was greatly 
town population had been diminishing in deficient in practice. With respect to the 


the same period. This fact should be. 


borne in mind in all their legislation, for 
their object should be to increase and 


favour the town population, and to draw 
the inhabitants of the country as much as 
possible into towns and villages. The rural 
population of Ireland was not collected to- 
gether in villages and hamlets as in this 
country; but every encouragement to con- 
centrate the population as much as pos- 
sible in that manner should be held out. 
It had been observed by the noble Lord 
opposite, that an Archbishop at the other 
side of the water had made some absurdly 
erroneous statements as to the debt due 
by England to Ireland— 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged to explain. 
The debt with which the Archbishop con- 
tended that this country was chargeable 
was not one of money, but simply of ingra- 
titude. He complained that for a long se- 
ries of years Ireland had been feeding the 
people of England with pork, pickled beef, 
and other matters of that kind. It was 
just such a debt as the noble Lord very 
possibly owed to his butcher, and if he 
had not yet paid, he would owe him more. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM was not quite 
certain, after all, that even in a pecuniary 
point of view England did not owe many 
debts to Ireland. It was not a century 
ago that it was looked upon as a very great 





works that were going on, he thought the 
landlords ought personally to superintend 


| them, so that the soil should not be thrown 


out of cultivation; and he earnestly trusted 
that the Government would pause and con- 
sider well before they stated what remedial 
measures they should propose. For the 
sympathy shown by the people of this 
country for the distress in Ireland he felt 
most grateful, and hoped that proper su- 
pervision would be adopted to prevent any 
abuse in the application of the funds con- 
tributed for the relief of that country. 

The Eart of RODEN observed, that 
the notice which the noble Marquess op- 
posite had given of his intention to bring 
the case of Ireland at an early day under 
their Lordships’ consideration, would deter 
him from entering at any length on the 
discussion of the subject. He could not 
however, refrain from expressing’ his gra- 
tification at the interest which the un- 
happy position of that country had excited 
amongst their Lordships. He was glad 
that the matter had been taken up so 
warmly; for had there not been an earnest 
debate, it would have been said that they 
had exhibited a want of feeling on occa- 
sion of one of the greatest calamities that 
had ever afflicted any country. Having 
been an eye-witness to many of the dread- 
ful scenes which had recently occurred in 
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Ireland, he was in a position to corroborate | 
the representations which had been made | 
by the noble Marquess opposite (Marquess | 
of Lansdowne), and the noble Lord by. 
whom the Address had been seconded. He 
could enter fully into their feelings of com- 
passion and sympathy, for when in Ireland 
he had been compelled to look on a state | 
of suffering such as had never existed in 
any country of which he had ever heard. 
In the course of a single week the whole | 
food of the country had been destroyed, 
for the great masses of the people lived 
almost exclusively on the potato, and the 
consequent misery was indescribable. This 
the people of England felt most acutely; 
and he was sure the people of Ireland were 
most grateful for their sympathy. Ireland 
had experienced in this sad emergency the 
greatest benefit from having at the head 
of the Executive, as Lord Lieutenant, a 
nobleman who was himself an Irishman; 
and he should be ungrateful to that distin- 
guished personage were he not to admit 
that he had left no means untried in order 
to meet the ealamity which he evidently 
foresaw would be most disastrous. He con- 
ceived the proposal for a loan for the im- 
provements of estates would be of the 
greatest benefit; but as that, together. 
with many other subjects of great import- 
ance, must necessarily come under consi- 
deration, he would defer any observations 
he had to make, and he should be most 
happy to render to the Government any | 
assistance which his experience in Irish 
affairs might enable him to offer. He bore 
his testimony to the excellent conduct of 
the Irish resident landlords in the present 
emergency. Foul calumnies and aspersions 
had been cast upon that body of men; but 
he for one should be always ready—as he 
was able from local knowledge and expe- 
rience—to refute them. To that body of 
men he would say, ‘‘ Persevere in the 
course you are now pursuing ; for remem- 
ber, that by well-doing you will be enabled 
to dissipate the prejudices and silence the 
elamours that have been raised against 


”? 


ou. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE expressed 
his conviction that there would be a ge- 
neral concurrence of all sides of the House 
that anything which could be done for the 
relief of the people of Ireland should be 
done speedily, practically, and perfectly. 
It appeared to him that the great object 
to which the Government ought to turn 
their attention was the conveyance of food 


to Ireland. Her Majesty’s ships were in ac- | 
i 
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tive operation for that purpose. It was 
proved that there was a quantity of food 
that might immediately be supplied if a 
conveyance could be found. It appeared 
that at Liverpool, only a few days ago, 
there were ready for shipping 62,403 quar- 
ters of wheat, 142,000 quarters of wheaten 
flour; making in all 204,403 quarters, or 


' sufficient to feed 2,500,000 for one month. 


In London there were 36,372 quarters of 
oats, 11,683 quarters of peas, 47,003 


“quarters of wheat, and of wheat flour 


80,000 quarters; making in all, 175,257 


“quarters — sufficient to feed 1,800,000 


persons for one month; and at Glasgow 
there were, of wheat 150,738 quarters; of 
oats 15,439 quarters; and of peas 14,089 
quarters; making 178,276 quarters of corn 
of various kinds: and of wheaten flour 
there were 67,500 quarters, or, in all, 
245,276 quarters — sufficient to feed 
2,500,000 persons for one month. So 
that, in those three ports, there were 
624,936 quarters, or sufficient to feed 
6,300,000 persons one month, or 2,100,000 


persons three months. There were, he 


believed, 11 ships of the line at home, 
and he should like to know from the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Auckland) whether they 
could not be employed in conveying corn 
from one port to another in this country ? 

The Eart of AUCKLAND, in answer 
to the noble Earl’s question, said, that the 
subject had occupied the earnest attention 
of the Government, with the view of bring- 
ing corn from foreign countries ; but after 
the best inquiries, and the deepest consi- 
deration of the subject and the interests 
of commerce, they had found that the ship- 
ping employed by private enterprise would 
be amply sufficient to bring from America 
all the corn at New York and Boston before 
the setting in of the frost; and that the 
employment of the Government ships would 
so interfere with private trade as to be likely 
to displace a larger proportion of tonnage 
than the Government were able themselves 
to supply. With regard to what the Ad- 
miralty had done at home, they had omitted 


no exertion in supplying ships to carry corn 


from one port in the country to another at 
every requisition; there had been from 30 
to 40 steamers so employed, and 14 or 15 
sailing vessels, and there had not been a 
single requisition made to the Government 


with which they had not been able ulti- 


mately to comply. Ile believed that this 
support of Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been felt by the authorities in Ireland to 
have been most important, and the Go- 
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yernment were quite prepared to carry it 
through. 

Lorp STANLEY wished to ask a ques- 
tion concerning the course the Government 
intended to pursue on Monday. As he 
had understood, the noble Marquess pro- 
posed to move for and lay upon the Table 
certain papers connected with Ireland, and 
then to state the measures which were in 
contemplation by the Government. He 
(Lord Stanley) had not, however, collected 
from the noble Marquess whether he pro- 
posed on that or on another occasion to 
take in any way the sense or opinion of 
the House upon those measures. At all 
events, he would venture to suggest that 
nothing could be more inconvenient, or less 
likely to lead to a satisfactory result, than 
a discussion upon matters of great import- 
ance immediately on the announcement of 
those measures, and before there had been 
time for deliberation upon them. He 
wished therefore to understand whether 
the Government contemplated that any 
discussion should take place on Monday, or, 
which he should think the more convenient 
course, the noble Marquess should move 
for and lay his papers on the Table, and 
that on that occasion their Lordships should 
not attempt to enter upon a discussion 
which could lead to no satisfactory result. 
He wished to know if the Government de- 
sired to anticipate the Resolution of the 
House of Commons, or thought with him 
it would be better to adjourn the discussion 
from Monday to some day not very distant, 
but sufficiently so to give time for consi- 
deration, and that on Monday their Lord- 
ships should abstain from expressing any 
opinion whatsoever. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it was very desirable that the course of 
proceeding should be clearly understood, 
but at the same time he could scarcely add 
anything to what he had already stated, 
that on Monday he should move for some 
ordinary papers for the purpose of stating 
what were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government. That was the only course 
he could take, because the Resolution must 
originate in the other House; but at the 
same time he had thought it convenient 


their Lordships should be put in possession | should be well founded. 
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The Motion for an humble Address was 
then agreed to, nemine dissentiente; and 
a Committee was appointed to prepare the 
Address, and, after some time, Report was 
made of an Address drawn up by them, 
which, heing read, was agreed to, and or- 
dered to be presented to Her Majesty by 
the Lords with white staves. 

House adjourned. 


Sikh Prisoners. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1847. 


Minotes.}] New Writs (during Recess).—For Renfrew- 
shire, v. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq., deceased.—For 
Lincoln County (Parts of Lindsey), v. Lord Worsley, now 
Earl of Yarborough.—For Worcester County, Eastern 
Division, v. John Barneby, Esq., deceased. 

Now Ordered.—For Salisbury, v. Ambrose Hussey, Esq., 
Chiltern Hundreds.—For Sussex, Western Division, v. 
Charles Wyndham, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds, 

New MemBers Sworn.—For Lincoln County (Parts of 
Lindsey), Sir M John Cholmeley, Bart.—For Ren- 
frewshire, William Mure, Esq.—For Derby Borough, 
Edward Strutt, Esq.—For Worcester County (Eastern 
Division), George Rushout, Esq. 

Pustic Bints. 1° Outlawries, 





Tue House met at Two o'clock, and 
attended Iler Majesty in obedience to Mes- 
sage. On the return of the House, it was 
adjourned for business till Four o’clock. 
On the reassembling of the House, Mr. 
SPEAKER acquainted the House that he 
had issued Warrants for New Writs during 
the Recess. (See Minutes.) 


SIKH PRISONERS. 


Mr. WARBURTON wished to be in- 
formed whether any inquiry had been in- 
stituted into the rumours formerly spread 
of the murder of the Sikh prisoners after 
the battles of the Sutlej; and, if so, what 
had been the result of the inquiry ? 

Mr. FOX MAULE begged to be al- 
lowed to state, that immediately after the 
attention of Government had been drawn 
to the subject he had directed letters to be 
written to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army in India communicating the rumour 
referred to, and requesting him to make 
the most minute inquiry. The House 
would perhaps recollect that he had on a 
former occasion stated his strong belief 
that it was impossible that such a rumour 
That belief had 


of a general view of the measure contem- | since been fully confirmed, for letters had 


plated by the Government, but without 


asking them to discuss the question, or | 
pronounce any opinion whatever upon the | 
plan. Any noble Lord would be of course 
at liberty, if he thought proper, to origi- | ; 
| the information. 


hate a substantive Motion upon the subject. 
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been received from Lord Gough, stating 
that he had directed a court of inquiry to 
be assembled in the regiment, and that 
before that court was called the individual 
said to have written the letter containing 
He had stated that he 
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had written a letter mentioning that one 
Sikh had been put to death summarily, by 
Lord Gough, for springing a mine upon 
the British troops after the battle, when 
they were entering a village. There was, 
however, no foundation whatever for the 
report, that the prisoners taken in the 
battles of the Sutlej had been wantonly 
murdered in cold blood. It was a foul 
calumny and a most unjust aspersion, and 
he was glad that the subject had been 
mentioned, and that an opportunity had 
been thus given to him of stating, in the 
face of the House and of the world at 
large, that the report was nothing but a 
foul calumny on the British army. 


WORKHOUSES (IRELAND). 


Mr. P. SCROPE, seeing the Secretary 
for the Home Department in his place, 
wished to learn whether it were the inten- 
tion of Ministers to lay upon the Table any 
returns respecting the condition of union 
workhouses in Ireland ? If they did not in- 
tend to do that of their own accord, he should 
be prepared to-morrow to move for such 
returns. He was anxious also to ask a 
question as to the truth of a statement he 
found imputed to the Earl of Mounteashel, 
at a meeting held at Fermoy on Thursday 
last. That statement was, that in the 
Fermoy workhouse, which was calculated 
for 400 paupers, there were no fewer than 
1,500 paupers, and that in the sick ward 
from three to eight persons were crowded 
into one bed: in the week before last there 
had been thirty-four deaths, and in the last 
week forty-seven deaths. He would follow 
up the subject by inquiring whether any 
orders had been given to extend relief to 
the poor of that district, or others, without 
requiring them to enter a pestilential work- 
house ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he should be 
happy immediately to lay before the House 
the whole correspondence respecting work- 
houses in Ireland. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER having reported Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and read it to the House; 

Mr. C. HOWARD rose to move the 
Address, and spoke as follows :—Before I 
proceed I must claim, I fear, even a larger 
share of indulgence than the House is usu- 
ally kind enough to bestow. I assure the 
House that in my present situation I stand 
greatly in need of it; but in the course of 
the few observations I shall offer, I hope 
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that nothing will fall from me to disturb 
that unanimity I am sure it was intended 
Her Majesty’s Speech should inspire. We 
shall, I think, do well if on this occasion 
at least we abstain from party disputes, 
and, like the late meeting in Dublin, unite 
for one common and beneficial purpose— 
the improvement of the condition of Ire- 
land. The first paragraph of Her Majes- 
ty’s Speech expresses deep regret at the 
unfortunate dearth in the north of Scot- 
land and in Ireland; and I am sure the 
House will sympathize in that regret. 
The circumstances of the latter country 
appear to be of an appalling character, 
and beset with such difficulty and dan- 
ger that we shrink from the contem- 
plation of them. Were not honourable 
Members so familiar with the painful 
details, I should hardly have known how 
to advert to them; but no language of 
mine can be necessary to excite sympathy, 
or to ensure the best efforts to alleviate 
distress. The calamity I allude to is un- 
happily no new occurrence. In 1845 it 
prevailed to a considerable extent; but the 
disease in the potatoes did not then begin 
at so early a period, nor was it attended 
with such disastrous results. Last year it 
began early in August, and it was of so 
fatal a character, that, with the exception 
of the potatoes planted early, nearly the 
entire crop was destroyed. I feel how in- 
capable I am of describing the cireum- 
stances of the country; and figures and de- 
tails of that kind cannot at all adequately 
represent its condition. I believe that an 
eleventh part of the whole arable land 
of Ireland, or 1,200,000 acres, are em- 
ployed in potato cultivation, and not more 
than one-sixth of the crop escaped the dis- 
ease that commenced in August. I am 
sensible that this gives but an imperfect 
view of the real amount of destruction, and 
it is to be recollected that the whole social 
relations of Ireland may be said to depend 
mainly upon the cultivation of the potato. 
It affects most intimately the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and the labourer 
is paid by the produce of the crop. If de- 
stroyed, therefore, it would be almost im- 
possible to supply its place. I will not 
attempt any detail of the measures of Go- 
vernment to meet and remedy this great 
evil—the employment they have furnished, 
the facilities they have afforded to landed 
proprietors, and the assistance they have 
given to local consumption; but I cannot 
disguise from myself the painful truth, 
that distress has not been checked, and 
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that the people of Ireland are at this mo- 
ment in a most fearful state. I rejoice to 
find that Ministers mean to relax no exer- 
tions, and that still farther additions will 
be made to the supply of food. They 
mean also to remove any duty on the in- 
troduction of corn into Ireland, and they 
propose also to employ sugar instead of 
grain in breweries and distilleries. I re- 
joice heartily at these measures, but I 
cannot conceal from myself that they are 
only temporary. The permanent condition 
of Ireland cannot be improved by such pal- 
liatives; and on this account it especially 
behoves Parliament to take the whole sub- 
ject into consideration, in order to devise 
means, not only of remedying the existing 
evil, but of preventing its recurrence. 
Having thus alluded to prevailing distress, 
I cannot but remark upon the patience 
with which it has been borne. It may be 
that excess of suffering has led in a few 
instances to violent language and intem- 
perate conduct; but it would be doing in- 
justice to the people of Ireland not to ad- 
mit and admire the quiet endurance with 
which they have sustained this dreadful 
calamity. I will no longer dwell on the 
condition of Ireland, which is sure to ex- 
cite the warmest sympathy, but advert to 
one or two other topics in Her Majesty’s 


Speech. Another paragraph relates to the 
marriage of the Infanta of Spain with the 


Duke de Montpensier. On that subject, as 
the correspondence will soon be laid upon 
the Table, it would be premature to make 
any observations; it will be sufficient for 
the House, when it is in possession of 
the necessary information, to apply itself 
to the consideration of the question. There 
is another topic on which I wish to be 
allowed to say a few words; it relates to a 
Treaty of an ancient date, and to the de- 
struction of the independence of Cracow; 
and I cannot refrain from expressing my 
surprise that such a violation of the sanc- 
tity of a treaty has occurred. I must, 
therefore, heartily join in the protest 
against this infringement of the plain sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of Vienna. Her 
Majesty has called our attention to the 
sanatory measures which are of importance 
to all the great towns of Her empire; and 
with reference to the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners, I may remark that to Mr. 
Chadwick and Dr. Southwood Smith we 
have reason to be grateful for the applica- 
tion of skill and science to so interesting a 
subject. I shall not trouble the House 
further, but, thanking it for its forbearance, 
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I beg leave to move the Address to Her 
Majesty. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving— 

That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, humbly to thank Her Majesty for Her 
most gracious Speech from the Throne : 


Humbly to inform Her Majesty, that we fully 
participate in the deep concern which Her Ma- 
jesty expresses in having to call our attention to 
the dearth of provisions which prevails in Ireland 
and parts of Scotland : 


To state to Her Majesty, that we lament to 


‘learn that, in Ireland especially, the loss of the 


usual food of the people has been the cause of 
severe sufferings, of disease, and of greatly in- 
We 
deeply regret that outrages, chiefly against pro- 
perty, have become more frequent, and that, in 
some parts of the Country, the transit of provi- 
sions has been rendered unsafe : 


creased mortality among the poorer classes. 


To thank Her Majesty for informing us that, 
with a view to mitigate these evils, very large 
numbers of men have been employed, and have 
received wages, in pursuance of an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament; and to assure Her 
Majesty that we will take into our consideration 
the propriety of giving our sanction to the devia- 
tions from that Act, which have been authorized 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in order to 
promote more useful employment : 


To thank Her Majesty for informing us, that 
means have been taken to lessen the pressure of 
want in Districts which are most remote from 
the ordinary sources of supply, and that outrages 
have been repressed, as far as it was possible, by 
the Military and Police: 

Iumbly to assure Her Majesty, that we parti- 
cipate in the satisfaction with which Her Ma- 
jesty observes the exemplary patience and resig- 
nation of the People in many of the most dis- 
tressed districts : 

To express the regret with which we learn, 
that the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies 
of provisions has been augmented by the defi- 
ciency of the harvest in France and Germany, 
and in some other parts of Europe :—To state to 
Her Majesty that,-in compliance with Her Ma- 
jesty’s recommendation, we will not fail to con- 
sider what further measures may be required to 
alleviate the existing distress, and to take into 
our serious consideration whether by increasing, 
for a limited period, the facilities for importing 
Corn from Foreign Countries, and by the admis- 
sion of Sugar more freely into Breweries and Dis- 
tilleries, the supply of food may be beneficially 
augmented : 
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To assure Her Majesty that our earnest con- 
sideration shall be directed to the permanent 
condition of Ireland, and that we will avail our- 
selves of the opportunity afforded, by the absence 
of political excitement, to take a dispassionate 
survey of the social evils which afflict that part of 
the United Kingdom : 

Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the assurance 
that various measures will be laid before us which 
are intended to raise the great mass of the people 
in comfort, to promote agriculture, and to lessen 
the pressure of that competition for the occupa- 
tion of land which has been the fruitful source of 
crime and misery : 

Humbly to thank Her Majesty, for informing 
us that the Marriage of the Infanta Luisa Fer- 
nanda of Spain with the Duke of Montpensier, 
has given rise to a Correspondence between the 
Government of Her Majesty and those of France 
and Spain: 

Humbly to express our acknowledgments to 
Her Majesty, for informing us that the extinction 
of the free State of Cracow has appeared to Her 
Majesty to be so manifest a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna, that Her Majesty has com- 
manded that a Protest against that act should be 
delivered to the Courts of Vienna, Petersburg, 
and Berlin, which were parties to it, and for hay- 


ing directed that Copies of these several Papers 
shall be laid before us : 


To assure Her Majesty, that we have learned 
with great satisfaction, that Her Majesty enter- 
tains confident hopes that the hostilities on the 
river Plate, which have so long interrupted com- 
merece, may soon be terminated, and gratefully to 
acknowledge Her Majesty's assurance, that Her 
efforts, in conjunction with those of the King of 
the French, will be earnestly directed to that 
end: 

That we rejoice to be informed, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s relations generally with Foreign Powers, 
inspire Her Majesty with the fullest confidence in 
the maintenance of Peace : 


Humbly to thank Her Majesty, for having di- 
rected the Estimates to be prepared, with a view 
to provide for the efficiency of the Public Service, 
with a due regard for economy : 


To thank Her Majesty, for informing us that 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to order 
every requisite preparation to be made for putting 
into operation the Act of the last Session of Par- 
liament, for the establishment of Local Courts for 
the Recovery of Small Debts, and to assure Her 
Majesty, that we participate in the hope expressed 
by Her Majesty, that the enforcement of Civil 
Rights in all parts of the Country to which the 
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Act relates, may, by this measure, be materially 
facilitated : 


To assure Her Majesty that, in conformity with 
Her Majesty’s gracious recommendation, we will 
direct our attention to the measures which will 
be laid before us for improving the Health of 
Towns, an object the importance of which we do 
not fail to appreciate : 


To assure Her Majesty, that we fully partici- 
pate in the deep sense Her Majesty entertains of 
the blessings, which, after a season of calamity, 
have so often been vouchsafed to this Nation by a 
superintending Providence ; humbly to thank Her 
Majesty for confiding to us those important mat- 
ters, for the gracious expression of Her Majesty’s 
full conviction that our discussions will be guided 
by an impartial spirit, and for Her Majesty’s 
hope, that, by our deliberations, the present suf- 
ferings of Her people may be lightened, and their 
future condition be improved.” 


Mr. RICARDO: I do not anticipate 
that any opposition will be offered to the 
Address, the Motion for presenting which 
to Her Majesty I have now the honour to 
second. 1 believe that if there were any- 
thing either of insertion or of omission that 
might be deemed exceptionable by any 
party in this House, they would be slow to 
offer obstructions to the Government at a 
time when so many of our fellow-subjects 
are eagerly looking for measures of imme- 
diate relief. I shall not descant on the 
distress in Ireland ; and if, after what has 
been said by my hon. Friend, I allude to it 
at all, it will not be to claim your sympathy, 
or the expression of it, which I know have 
been long since afforded, nor to obtain 
credit to myself for peculiar sensibility, 
when I am sure it is shared by every Mem- 
ber who hears me ; but to express my firm 
conviction that we shall come to the con- 
sideration of the subject with minds un- 
biassed by party hostilities or recollections. 
We shall all be actuated by the same mo- 
tives to accomplish the same end—that of 
providing a remedy for the present national 
calamity, and of adopting measures that 
will prevent its recurrence. What those 
measures may be, I have no means of 
knowing; and indeed, if I did know them, 
it would perhaps be premature to discuss 
them now; but one mode of relief is 
pointed out in Her Majesty’s Speech : I 
allude to the proposal to give facilities to 
the admission of foreign corn. This. can 
only be, and is understood to be, by re- 
mitting the duty on foreign corn, and by 
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relaxing the navigation laws as far as is|a seller would sooner take his corn to a 


necessary for its importation. So natural 
and so necessary has the first been deemed, 
that out of doors it has been the subject of 
universal discussion ; and I hear but two 
objections to it. The one (and an extra- 
ordinary objection it is) is, that no larger 
quantity of corn will be admitted under 
free import than under the present duties. 
I shall have a word to say upon that pre- 
sently; but in the meantime I cannot ima- 
gine any opposition on this score, because 
if no more corn will come in, at all events 
none will be kept out by the remission of the 
duty. The other objection is this—that a 
compact was entered into between Parlia- 
ment and the agricultural interest, which 
it would be unfair to disturb or derange. 
Now, I confess that if I thought there was 
one party in the House who would deem it 
wise to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of having added one farthing to the 
price of food in the present emergency, in 
order to satisfy a punctilio like this, I do 
not believe that there is any other party 
who would be willing to accept such gene- 
rosity. I do not believe that the agricultural 
party of 1847 will think or vote in a less 
disinterested manner than the agricultural 
Parliament of 1800, ‘which under analogous 
circumstances not only remitted the duty, 
but put a bounty upon importation. I do not 
mean to say that the circumstances of the 
present day are as bad as they were in the 
year 1800; andI trust that the measures 
adopted by Government will prevent our ar- 
riving at such a climax of distress and des- 
titution. But there is one element in the 
present circumstances to which I beg to 
call particular attention, which renders it 
doubly imperative upon us to refrain from 
imposing any, the slightest, check to the 
introduction of grain. We are not alone 
in our misfortunes: the scarcity extends 
over a great part of the continent of Eu- 
rope. France, Holland, and Belgium, have 
opened their ports, so that there is a strug- 
gle among nations as to who shall obtain 
supplies of food for their people. We are, 
therefore, put on our defence, and it would 
be madness if we were to interpose obstruc- 
tions which would prevent our obtaining a 
fair share of the produce of the world. 
The price of corn may now be taken at 
70s. I will assume that as the price for 
the sake of argument. Thus a 4s. duty 
will be leviable, being 3s. more than under 
the old corn law. Now I maintain that we 
labour under a disadvantage to this amount 
in the competition Nobody will deny that 





market free and open, than to a market 
where he had to pay a 4s. turnpike; he 
would sooner sell at 70s. in a free market, 
than at 73s. in a market where a 4s. duty 
was imposed ; in the former he would be 
the gainer instead of the loser of a shilling. 
I do not mean to say that from our more 
intimate commercial relations with corn- 
growing countries, from our means of 
traffic with them, giving them commodities 
which they require, from our insular posi- 
tion and from our superior power of inter- 
nal transport, we might not keep the price 
of corn lower than in neighbouring coun- 
tries; but in order to do that, we must 
have equal facilities of admission and trans- 
mission. The first will be obtained by re- 
mitting the corn laws, and the second can 
only be insured by relaxing the navigation 
laws. I have been at some pains to find 
out what quantity of corn is likely to be re- 
quired before next harvest. I do not wish 
to trouble the House with quotations and 
statistics, of which they entertain a very 
natural horror; but it is fair to state, and 
it is generally understood, that we annually 
receive from Ireland about two millions of 
quarters of corn. This year we shall re- 
ceive none ; and the probability is, that we 
shall have to export two millions of quarters 
to that country. Our average half-yearly 
import from abroad may be stated at one 
million in ordinary times; therefore, we 
have to make up a deficiency of five mil- 
lions. I admit that I have heard from 
many practical men different calculations 
upon this point, some putting it higher 
and some lower; but, for the purpose of 
my argument, I am willing to take the de- 
ficiency at four millions of quarters. Now, 
four millions of quarters are equal to about 
857,000 tons, and 857,000 tons will re- 
quire upwards of 1,700 ships of 500 tons 
each. It is, therefore, quite evident that we 
cannot find ships of our own to carry the 
corn necessary to save the people from 
starvation. It is within my own personal 
knowledge that the present freight of corn 
from the Black Sea is actually 16s. per 
quarter, irrespective of insurance, of ware- 
housing, and other ordinary charges. We 
know perfectly well that as soon as the 
navigation of the various rivers and canals 
in the United States, the Baltic, and the 
Black Sea is opened, that is to say, as soon 
as the ice will allow, every available ship 
will be taken up for the purpose of import- 
ing grain into this or into neighhouring 
countries. If we do not take it, depend 
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upon it our neighbours will. The corn] tural, commercial, and colonial, dealt with 
merchants will not wait till we fetch it; alike; and I believe unless you do so, 
corn will be bought up wholesale by other | you cannot carry out principles, now, I am 
countries, and retailed out to us at an ad-| happy to say, generally understood and 
vanced price. I do not believe that under | recognised. When I consider the success 
these circumstances the most stanch sup- | that has attended the new course, as far as 
porter of the navigation laws can object to | you have abandoned the old,.and that ex- 
their temporary relaxation. For my part, | perience, as far as it has gone, has demon- 
I am free to confess—and in this I am ex- strated the policy of the new system, by 
pressing merely my own opinion—that when the increase of the customs’ duties, even 
I consider that Great Britain is an island in spite of great reductions in an unpa- 
kingdom, with island colonies, whose em-  ralleled number of articles—when I see 
pire is washed by nearly every sea that the augmented consumption of articles of 
flows, while its subjects, scattered over the such vast necessity as sugar, timber, and 
four quarters of the globe, may be said to brandy, I cannot wonder that it is the wish 
be in almost daily communication—when I | of the Government, at the head of which 
consider that our sailors are braving perils the noble Lord is now placed, to continue 
and disease in the cause of humanity in the | in the same path that was so wisely yet so 
torrid zone, or undergoing toils and priva- | cautiously trodden by his predecessor. That 
tions in the cause of science in the frozen he will meet with difficulties and impedi- 
seas—when I reflect that our merchants | ments there ean be no doubt; but I trust 
are the best customers in all the markets | that he will not shrink before them, whether 
of mankind, and that our manufacturers | they come in the shape of navigation or 
are surpassed by none in industry and in- | excise laws. Of this 1 am convinced, that 
genuity—when I call to mind our vast re- | other nations will not be slow to imitate 
sources of capital, and our superiority in| your example—that they will soon find that 
the construction of ships, and in every it is better to buy economically than to 
other way that capital can be employed, I | manufacture expensively; and that capital 
would rather trust to these things than to | will be diverted from competition into barter 
the miserable remnant of a law made for with us, to our mutual benefit. By such 
other times and under other circum-| means relations will be established with 
stances—a law, be it remembered, which | foreign nations that will ensure the peace 
failed when it was adopted, which in later | and happiness of the world; and, having 
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times has been the main cause of our 
separation from our former colonies of 
America, and which even now is a fruitful 
source of discontent in your dependen- 
cies. One other measure of immedi- 
ate relief is recommended in Her Majes- 
ty’s Speech, the admission of sugar for 
the use of breweries and distilleries; but 
as I do not intend to abuse the indul- 
gence the House has already shown me, 
I shall refrain from entering at large 
into the matter, which is one of consider- 
able intricacy, and may advantageously be 
reserved to a later period. If, however, it 
can be shown that without loss to the re- 
venue a considerable quantity of grain can 
be liberated, so as to be applied to the 
purposes of food, while at the same time 
one of the few luxuries within the reach 
of the working classes may be reduced 
in cost, it is hardly necessary to say 
that it is a measure not only expedient, 








but of bare justice to your colonies; by 
withdrawing a prohibition against them, 
when you have taken away that which 
they fancied to be beneficial to them. 
I should like to see all interests, agricul- 





followed the course we began, they will 
admit that we have earned the gratitude of 
posterity. I thank the House for the kind- 
ness with which it has heard me; and not 
thinking it necessary to advert to topics 
already touched by my hon. Friend, I have 
only to conclude by seconding the Address 
to Her Majesty. 

The Address having been read by the 
SPEAKER— 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, that how- 
ever reluctant he might be to disturb the 
equanimity of the House, or to violate in 
any respect the custom which might lead 
the House to receive with unanimity the 
Address in reply to the Speech, yet he felt 
that he should be wanting in his duty to 
his country if he remained silent on that 
oceasion, or if he refrained from making 
an appeal to the House with respect to the 
present condition of Ireland, and for those 
in that country whose sufferings could not 
be exaggerated, and could not be described. 
He trusted that it would not be necessary 
for him to-night to recapitulate the cireum- 
stances which had occurred in Ireland 
during the last three months. If Gentle- 
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men were not already familiarized with 


those circumstances, and if the horrors | 


which had been witnessed had not affected 
their minds, nothing which he might add 
could move them. But he felt bound to 
say that from what he could learn by the 
most recent accounts, there was not only 
reason to suppose that those horrors would 
continue in all their frightful magnitude, 
but that they were increasing, and would 
continue to increase unless some adequate 
measures were introduced by that House 
with a view to put an end to them. He 
perceived by the latest Dublin newspaper 
which had arrived, that there were report- 
ed in one number no less than eight in- 
quests upon persons in the county of Mayo, 
the verdict in all the cases being ‘‘ Death 
by starvation,’’ whilst the same paper gave 
an account of a family that had been sub- 
sisting for some time upon horseflesh— 
carrion which had been abandoned by 
the dogs and the wild birds of the air. He 
was asked, in common with the House, to 
say, by assenting to the Address, whether 
he were prepared to say that the Govern- 
ment had been altogether guiltless of having 
produced that frightful state of things; and 
if he were called upon to affirm that every- 


thing had been done by the Government 
which might have been done by them, he 
would answer that he believed it was in 
the power of the Government to prevent 
one single individual from dying of starva- 


tion in Ireland. He did not mean to im- 
pute to the Government any wilful intention 
of bringing about a state of things so dis- 
astrous; but it was his opinion, and the 
opinion of others in Ireland, that the Mi- 
nisters had not introduced those measures 
which they might have adopted—that they 
had neglected to bring forward measures 
suitable for the condition in which Ireland 
had been placed, and had thus produced 
that state of things which was now wit- 
nessed. He would call the attention of the 
Ilouse to the declaration of the noble Lord 
opposite last Session—namely, that there 
was to be no legislative interference with 
the price of food, and he did so because he 
believed that to that declaration they owed 
many of the disasters which had taken 
place in Ireland. It would have been far 
better if the noble Lord had pledged him- 
self that, so far as the Government was 
concerned, no human being should be per- 
mitted to die of starvation in Ireland. He 
trusted, hnwever, that by this time the 
noble Lord had seen that the commercial 
resources of Ireland were such as could 
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not, without extraordinary aid, be deemed 
sufficient to meet the emergency, and that 
the capital employed in the provision trade, 
in milling, and in baking, could not be 
made applicable to the support of five 
millions of persons. When they looked to 
the capital and commercial enterprise of 
this country, in reference to the present 
state of things in Ireland, and as capable of 
meeting the demand, he would ask, would 
any one say that it would be possible in 
two months to direct the course of trade 
from this country to remote places in Ire- 
land, where no such trade existed before, 
and thus to supply those districts with 
food? It was the duty of the Government, 
instead of leaving the supply to such 
means, to ransack every part of the civil- 
ized world, for the purpose of introducing 
every kind of produce into Ireland, and 
particularly into those places which were 
remote from markets, so that food might 
be placed within the reach of every indi- 
vidual in the country. When, therefore, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment called upon him to give his approval 
of the course which the Government had 
taken, by asking him to affirm the Ad- 
dress, he would answer that he was not 
aware of sufficient supplies having been in- 
troduced by the Government into any place 
in Ireland ; and consequently he could not 
express his approval of the course which 
had been taken. With respect to the duty 
on corn, he thought the proposition which 
the noble Lord now made was bold enough ; 
but he would ask, why were not those re- 
strictions removed three months ago? Why 
was not the necessity of which they were 
now speaking sufficient three months ago 
to justify removing the duties upon the 
importation of corn? Why was not Par- 
liament called together three months ago 
for the purpose of suspending the naviga- 
tion laws, and of prohibiting the use of 
corn in distilleries—of permitting the use of 
sugar in distilleries, and of employing Her 
Majesty’s navy in the introduction of sup- 
plies of food to those parts of Ireland to 
which there existed no other means of sup- 
ply ? If the noble Lord asked him (Mr. 
Smith O’Brien) to affirm that the Govern- 
ment had done its duty in these respects, 
he could not acquiesce in such an affirma- 
tion. Then, with respect to the employ- 
ment of the people, every one who was ac- 
quainted with Ireland—and he regretted 
that he was addressing an audience five- 
sixths of whom knew little or nothing about 
that country—every one acquainted with 
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Ireland was aware that the great number 
of labourers who required support could not 
be employed out of the ordinary resources 
of Ireland—that the gentry had suffered 
from diminished rents, some had none at 
all, and therefore were unable to give the 
usual amount of employment to the labour- 
ers—and that the farmers could not employ 
the usual amount of labour, in consequence 
of the great losses which they suffered from 
the failure of the potato crop-—and that 
the absentees, whom the Legislature re- 
fused to tax, would not come forward to 
employ the people in their proportion. 
Such was the condition of Ireland. Such 
had been the effect of the system of go- 
vernment which had been pursued towards 
Ireland, that for several months in the year 
great numbers of the people were without 
employment, even when potatoes were most 
plentiful, and therefore there was the 
greater necessity for putting money into 
the hands of the people by means of em- 
ployment, in order to enable them to pur- 
chase food this year, when their ordinary 
supply, the potato crop, had altogether 
failed. In such a state of things, it was only 
natural that the Government should provide 
resources of atemporary character. But what 
had theydone? They had placed upon the 
Statute-book at the end of the Session an 
Act of Parliament usually known by the 
name of the Labour-rate Act, which gave 
a power to the Executive to undertake 
such works, with a view of employing the 
people as might be sanctioned by the pre- 
sentment sessions to be held under the Act; 
but it provided that those works were to 
be of a public character alone. The gentry 
assembled in all parts of the country to 
carry that Act into effect, and the conse- 
quence was, that the country was con- 
signed to barrenness, whilst the people 
were employed in all directions in destroy- 
ing the roads, and cutting up fertile land : 
and thus the country was necsesarily in- 
volved in very great loss. He did not 
blame the Government so much for having 
passed an Act of that description with 
such precipitation, and in the absence of a 
great number of Irish Members. The Go- 
vernment might have been taken by sur- 
prise, as the Irish Members themselves 
had been, by what had occurred; for in 
August last it was impossible to foresee 
the extent to which the calamity had since 
reached ; but there was no apology what- 
ever for the Government not having taken 
more effectual measures as soon as they 
saw the extent of the calamity—no apo- 
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logy or excuse for its not having called 
Parliament together to meet the exigency. 
That would have been the constitutional 
course; and if the calamity existed in this 
country instead of Ireland, it was the 
course which would have been adopted. 
There was no excuse for the Government 
not having called Parliament together in 
November or October, for there were ge- 
neral remonstrances from every part of 
the country as to the expenditure of such 
large sums of money as those which were 
required under the Labour-rate Act, and 
for such useless, or rather such injurious, 
purposes. Instead, however, of doing that 
which was the duty of the Government, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Labouchere) took upon himself to super- 
sede the Legislature altogether, and did 
so without consulting the Irish Members, 
who were the legitimate representatives of 
Irish opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
took it upon himself to declare by an offi- 
cial letter what the law was in Ireland 
under an Act which affected property in 
Ireland in the minutest manner, whilst the 
declaration of the law in that letter was 
couched in, language which it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand. In his opin- 
ion, such a Minister setting such a prece- 
dent—for let it be remembered it was a 
precedent which might be used for future 
purposes—was deserving of impeachment. 
That was his opinion, and he would ex- 
press it, though he stood alone. He would 
add, that the recommendations urged in 
the letter by the right hon. Gentleman had 
not even the merit of being practicable, at 
the same time that they were calculated 
to throw the country into confusion, and to 
prevent the exertions which might other- 
wise be made from private resources. In- 
deed, few works comparatively had been 
undertaken in accordance with that letter; 
for although exertions had been made to 
act upon the letter, it was impossible to 
carry out its recommendations. What they 
(the Irish Members) asked was, that the em- 
ployment of the people should be no longer 
directed to works which were of an utterly 
unproductive character. At the present mo- 
ment there were hundreds of thousands of 
men employed in destroying the roads, 
whilst, in consequence of that mode of em- 
ployment being adopted, the land was left 
untilled; and if such a state of things were 
to continue, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the famine of the next year would be 
infinitely worse than the famine of the 
present year. They looked, then, with 
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ble Lord would propose to adopt—on the 
one hand, to provide food for the people ; 
and on the other hand, to provide repro- 
ductive employment ; and he would say, 
that one hour ought not to be allowed to 
pass without letting the people of Ireland 
know what was to be their doom. With 
respect to the public works, the whole of 
them were undertaken upon the responsi- 
bility of the Government, so that the local 
boards of guardians and country gentlemen 
were not allowed to interfere at all in their 
direction, the whole being under the super- 
intendence of the Board of Works. It was 
no wonder that much incapacity was ex- 
hibited in the administration—that was but 
natural, as it was impossible that a suffi- 
cient number of efficient functionaries could 
be found in so short a time; and the result 
of this was, that there had been a great deal 
of waste and of useless expenditure. It was 
evident, therefore, that the system which 
had been adopted by the Government was 
incommensurate with the evil which it was 
desirable to remedy in Ireland ; for, not- 
withstanding that the Government had 
taken the whole responsibility of adminis- 
tering the Labour-rate Act throughout 
the country, there were whole districts in 
which its provisions had not been brought 
into action, and in which the people had 
been allowed to starve. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite say why for 
the last two months the people of Skib- 
bereen and other parts of the county of 
Cork had been allowed to remain, as 
was notorious, in a state of actual star- 
vation? He did not suppose that in those 
districts there was any indisposition on the 
part of the magistrates and cess-payers to 
do what had been done in other parts of 
the country, and borrow money in order to 
give employment ; and he should, there- 
fore, be glad to hear what reason the right 
hon. Gentleman could state for not apply- 
ing any remedy for the distress of Mayo 
and Skibbereen. It was stated in the 
public papers that the gentry in Mayo had 
taxed themselves at the presentment ses- 
sions for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment for the people, and yet the machinery 
for carrying on public works had not been 
brought into operation, in consequence of 
which the people were dying by hundreds. 
There was another point with respect to 
which the people of Ireland ought to be af- 
forded information at the earliest possible 
period, namely, was this to be considered 
as a local calamity, or was it to be con- 
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Irish Members were legislating in an Irish 
Parliament, it would be considered by them 
as a national calamity, and all classes 
—the fund-holder, the oftice-holder, the 
mortgagee, the annuitant — would be 
called on to contribute to the general 
exertion to alleviate the distress. He 
wished to learn whether the House 
considered this an imperial calamity or 
not; and whilst he, for his own part, re- 
frained from any supplication to the im- 
perial treasury, he could assure the 
House that there were millions in Ire- 
land who did not consider the Union a 
union in which all the advantages ought 
to be on the part of England; and since 
England had the advantage of the Irish 
absentee rents, and of applying all the 
resources of Ireland, they did not consider 
that it ought to be looked upon as a union 
for the advantage of England alone, and 
no union when it was for the interests of 
Ireland. Nothing could be more outra- 
geous, than that one class, who suffered 
most from the disasters which had taken 
place, namely, the landlords of Ireland, 
should be called upon to bear the whole 
burden of this calamity. He would ask 
the House to imagine five millions of the 
manufacturing population of England to 
be thrown out of employment by cireum- 
stances over which they could have had no 
control—by a foreign war, or any other 
circumstance which was calculated to pro- 
duce such an effeet-—would any Member 
of that House say that, in such a case, the 
whole manufacturing property of the coun- 
try ought to be confiscated? Yet that 
was said of the landed interest of Ireland. 
He was sorry to be obliged to commence 
the Session by remonstrance; he would 
rather have cause to approve of the con- 
duct of the Government, for he had no de- 
sire to be placed in opposition to them; 
indeed, he was more inclined to acquiesce 
with them than with any other party in 
the House; but he felt bound to deny that 
justice had been done to all the interests 
of his country, or that proper means had 
been taken to prevent those evils which 
must continue, unless Parliament inter- 
fered to provide a remedy. He would ab- 
stain from entering into details; the com- 
mittee which had been sitting in Dublin 
during the last month, had already laid 
before the country a variety of sugges- 
tions, which were in the possession of 
Government and of the people; and he 
was contented at the present moment to 
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rest upon that document, and call upon 
the Government to carry into effect the 
measures, an outline of which was there 
presented. There were undoubtedly some 
additional measures which he should wish 
to see enacted; and he had no hesitation 
in saying that, provided these steps were 
adopted as preliminary, he, individually, 
was prepared to consent to an extension 
of the present Irish Poor Law, and should 
be glad to see an absentee tax coupled 
with those measures. But, abstaining, as 
he had said, from these details, his whole 
object in rising had been to elicit from the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) something 
like a declaration as to what was to be the 
course of policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment under the present circumstances of 
Treland; whether he adhered to that fatal 
pledge which he made, that there should 
be no interference with the course of trade 
in reference to the supply of food in Ire- 
land; and whether starving multitudes, 
when they approached the Government, 
were to be met, not with relief (which they 
might expect), but with pamphlets such as 
he held in his hand. It would really seem 
enough to deny the people their request, 
without adding mockery and insult to the 
denial; but this was one of a number of 
pamphlets which were handed to the depu- 
tations from different parts of Ireland, 
when they came to represent to the Go- 
vernment the famine existing in their dis- 
tricts. They were presented with ex- 
tracts from the 5th chapter of the 4th 
book of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
Other extracts of a similar character had 
been given them; they were referred to 
Sir Randolph Routh, and presented with 
extracts from Adam Smith and Burke, 
when they brought accounts of the sufter- 
ings of the people. Ie had to apologize 
to the House for having undertaken a task 
which he knew to be not at all acceptable; 
he knew that his opinions with reference 
to the political economists of the House, 
and the duty of the Government and of 
the Legislature, were not acceptable there. 
He had no hesitation in repeating what he 
had often said elsewhere, that if the Lrish 
people were allowed the management of 
their own resources, he should, for one, be 
most happy to relieve that House from the 
responsibility of voting one single guinea 
for their protection from famine; but, so 
long as the English Government adminis- 
tered Irish resources and revenues, so long 
he could not think them justified in shrink- 
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to that station; and he must throw upon 
the Government the responsibility of every 
death which occurred, if they did not take 
such measures as might justly and fairly 
be expected from them. 

Mr. P. SCROPE had had no intention 
of addressing the House ; but as the hon, 
Member (Mr. 8. O’Brien) had spoken in a 
manner which would probably call forth 
some explanation from the Government, as 
to the course they had taken with refer- 
ence to the distress in Ireland, and as the 
hon. Member had refrained from calling 
attention to one branch of the question in 
which he felt considerable interest, he 
might perhaps be permitted to ask that 
the explanation be extended to that point 
also. The hon. Member had been speak- 
ing of the means which the Government 
had put in force for insuring employment, 
and through employment a maintenance to 
the able-bodied population of Ireland suffer- 
ing under the loss of the potato crop; but 
he said nothing as to the means that might 
have been taken for affording relief to that 
large portion who had been necessarily un- 
able to work for their subsistence—that 
class, perhaps larger in Ireland than in 
any other country, called the impotent 
poor, consisting of the aged, the infirm, 
the sick, the widows, the orphans, the 
young women, and, in fact, women of all 
ages, that had not a husband to provide 
for them. Assuming for the moment, that 
the measures of Government were suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the able-bodied 
population in destitution, it must be re- 
membered that the proposal was limited to 
giving as low a rate of wages as possible 
to those employed—a rate calculated at 
first, he believed, at some fraction under 
the ordinary rate of wages in Ireland when 
the population subsisted upon cheap _pota- 
toes, but which it was quite impossible to 
suppose could maintain a labourer with an 
average family under the high price of the 
grain food to which he had been obliged to 
resort. But, even if the able-bodied la- 
bourer could maintain his family upon the 
wages obtained on public works, what was 
to become of the infirm poor who had no 
able-bodied person to work for them? As 
far as he understood, the scheme of the 
Government was confined to this—that for 
the destitute infirm poor they looked to 
the relief to be afforded by voluntary con- 
tributions, or the workhouse system which 
was in force under the law of 1837. Now, 
first, as to voluntary contributions, how 
could it have been expected that these 
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should be adequate to this purpose? They 
were to be collected by the relief commit- 
tees; but those committees were interdicted 
from using the money for the maintenance 
of the infirm poor: they were required to 
sell provisions only at cost price to those 
who were able to buy them. That was 
the meaning of the instructions to them 
in the autumn, as far as he could make 
out; if he were wrong, it was the very 
point on which he wished to be corrected; 
at all events, the relief committees were so 
far interdicted from giving food away, that, 
if they did so, they put themselves out of 
the possibility of receiving that moiety or 
equal grant from the Government which 
was promised to them in case of their con- 
fining their contributions to the course in- 
dicated by the Government, viz., the em- 
ployment of the poor, or selling food at 
prime cost. The experience of past years 
ought to have taught the Government that 
it should not place reliance upon the vo- 
luntary contributions of the wealthy classes 
of Ireland. That source had always failed, 
whether in ordinary or extraordinary times. 
It had been absolutely necessary, whenever 
there was a failure of the crop upen which 
the Irish were in the habit of subsisting, 
to have recourse to the charity of England; 
and he could not understand how the Go- 
vernment could have supposed it possible, 
in an emergency like that which they were 
called to anticipate last autumn, that ade- 
quate voluntary contributions should be 
fortheoming. But then there was the 
workhouse system. Now, what did that 
amount to? One hundred and thirty work- 
houses were established in Ireland, and 
they were built to contain the one-hun- 
dredth part of the population; but since 
we maintained in England, out of our poor 
rates, 10 per cent of our population, we 
might expect full that amount of destitu- 
tion in Ireland in ordinary times, and in 
extraordinary times a much larger. He 
(Mr. P. Serope) could not, therefore, for a 
moment suppose that the workhouse was 
expected to be adequate to the destitution. 
The fact was, that in a vast number of 
cases, if we might believe the published 
reports, the workhouse had been so crowded 
that the guardians had been obliged to 
shut their doors and refuse admission to 
any more; and before this they had ad- 
mitted so many that fever had got a foot- 
ing in the wards, and propagated itself and 
assumed a contagious character, till the 
workhouse had become, instead of the 
means of relief to the poor, the means of 
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destroying them. There was almost a 
certainty that a fever would be communi- 
cated to them, and carry them off. He 
did not wish to bring any charge against 
the Government; he merely asked for an 
explanation why they had not interfered in 
a more vigorous manner, and why they 
had not authorized or required the local 
authorities established over the whole coun- 
try under the poor law of 1837, to become 
responsible for the maintenance of the po- 
pulation, and most especially for saving 
the infirm destitute from starving? That 
that had not been done, was evident from 
the facts brought before the public during 
the last few weeks. He by no means 
wished to throw on the Government a re- 
sponsibility, as the hon. Member (Mr. W. 
S. O’Brien) had done, for these horrible 
events ; but he thought, certainly, they 
must have mistaken their powers, or mis- 
taken the resources at their command. He 
could not but believe that if Ministers had 
applied a proper remedy—if they had last 
year imposed upon the local authorities the 
duty of preventing starvation in their own 
neighbourhoods—aware as those authori- 
ties must be of the amount of destitution, 
great misery would have been prevented. 
Those authorities might either from their 
own means, or the means afforded or lent 
them by the Government, have provided 
such supplies of food as would have pre- 
vented starvation. We should not then 
have heard of Skibbereen and other cases, 
in which the poor seemed to be left to die, 
to be swept off the face of the earth as 
might happen, without having any one to 
assist or care for them. These points re- 
quired explanation; he brought them for- 
ward without any view of causing the 
slightest uneasiness to the Government; 
but, feeling very strongly that measures 
had not been taken which might have been 
taken to avert the misery which had oc- 
curred, and was now existing in great part 
of Ireland, he should have felt himself 
wanting in his duty if he had not taken 
the earliest opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of the Government to the matter. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, although 
during the many years for which I have 
now had the honour of being a Member of 
this House, I have frequently experienced its 
kindness, I confess that I never rose under 
a deeper sense of the responsibility which 
lies upon me, or under a stronger impression 
how much I shall stand in need of the kind 
indulgence of the House during the short 
time I shall have to address it. The hon. 
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Member for Limerick (Mr. W. S. O’Brien) 
has in very strong language described the 
misery which at present prevails in Ireland. 
I wish it was in my power to say to the 
House that I thought the hon. Member 
had overcharged the picture. There has 
been, doubtless, in particular cases, in the 
accounts that have gone forth to the public, 
great exaggeration; there have been many 
mistakes. But if I am asked whether the 
picture which has been presented to the 
House is an overcharged representation of 
that which has taken place, and actually is 
taking place, I cannot, consistently with 
truth and with my duty to the House, say that 
itis exaggerated. I ask the House, before 
they do, as the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien) pro- 
poses—before they throw upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of these calamities, 
and say that every death which has taken 
place ought to weigh upon the consciences 
of Ministers, what is the calamity which has 
reduced Ireland to a state of famine ? 
Consider, first, what is the ordinary con- 
dition of Ireland? What was the country 
in which this calamity has taken place ? 
It was a country of which it was no ex- 
aggeration for Lord Devon’s Commission 
to say, that the people were the worst 
housed, the worst fed, and the worst clothed 
of any in Europe. It was a country of 
which I derive this account, as regards a 
great part of its population, from a most 
unexceptionable source, the Report of the 
Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry made 
in 1835 :— 

“That there are 1,131,715 agricultural labourers 
whose average earnings do not exceed from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. a-week; that one-half of that number are 
destitute of work during thirty weeks in the year; 
and that these with their families make a total of 
2,355,000 out of work and in distress thirty weeks 
in the year.” 

This is the ordinary condition of Ireland ; 
and on a country thus cireumstanced in 
ordinary times, what must be the effect of 
such a calamity as that which has occurred ? 
I believe it is without a parallel in modern 
times. By the visitation of Providence 
the food of the great body of the people 
has been swept away to such an extent 
that experience has proved it to be almost 
a total failure. I have endeavoured to 
obtain, from sources on which I can place 
reliance, some calculations of the loss 
which the people of Ireland have sus- 
tained, as regards both money and food, 
from the failure of the potato crop. I 
asked Mr. Griffith, one of the highest sta- 
tistical authorities to whom reference could 
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be made, for an estimate of the loss. In 
the return which he has given me, Mr, 
Griffith calculates upon the produce of 
1,500,000 cultivated acres, usually yielding 
a crop of the value of 15,000,000/., a loss 
of three-fourths, or 11,250,0001. The 
crop next in importance, the oat crop, also 
failed to a very considerable extent; and 
particularly in the most distressed districts, 
Mr. Griffith told me that he could not cal- 
culate the loss on that crop at less than 
one-third of the ordinary produce. The 
old crop he calculates as yielding, on 
4,000,000 acres, produce equal in value 
to 14,000,000/., making a total loss of 
4,666,000/.; so that the whole loss to the 
people of Ireland on the potato and oat 
crops amounts to no less than 15,916,000I. 
Mr. Griffith stated that, by estimating the 
area of productive land in Ireland at 
14,000,000 statute acres, the annual pro- 
duce, under ordinary circumstances, has 
hitherto been nearly as follows :— 
Potatoes, 1,500,000 acres, at the aver- £. 
age value of 10/. per statute acre . 15,000,000 
Oats, 4,000,000 acres, at the average 
value of 3/. 10s. per statute acre... 
Wheat, flax,and green crops, 2,000,000 
acres, at the a value of 71. 
per statute acre . ceseeeeee 14,000,000 
Pasture and meadow, 6, 500, 000 acres, 
at the average value of Ul. 5s. per 
Statute ACTC ...ccccccccseccececccee 
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14,000,000 


8,125,000 


£ 51,125,000 


ESTIMATED LOSS OF PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR 1846. 
Potato crop, value of ordinary pro- 
duce 15,000,000/., loss, sel three- 

fourths .... . 11,250,000 

Oat crop, value 14, 000, ,0002., Toss, say 


one-third 4,666,000 


£ 15,916,000 
It is the mere money 
value of the produce which is estimated in 
this statement; but here is another calcu- 
lation of the loss of produce by weight 
and measure, which I have received from 


Total loss ... 
or say 16,000,0001. 


Mr. Griffith :— 

LOSS OF PRODUCE CALCULATED BY WEIGHT AND 

MEASURE. 
Tons. 

Potatoes, 1,500,000 of acres, a 11,250,000 
Loss, three- “fourths .ssssescseeee ses 8,437,500 
Oats, 4,000,000 of acres, saline 24,000,000 bar- 

rels of 14 stone. 
Loss, one-third =8,000,000 barrels ; in quarters, 

5,227,000. 
But the House will form a very inadequate 
conception of the calamity which has be- 
fallen Ireland if they look to the loss 
merely of money, or to the quantity of 
human food abstracted from the stock 
available in ordinary years. I shall not 
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enter into details; but if the House con- 
siders how the cultivation of the potato is 
mixed up and interwoven with the whole in- 
terests of Ireland, you will have some idea of 
the effect which the total destruction of the 
potato crop has produced. If you consider 
its effects upon the cottier, its effects upon 
the small conacre farmer, who has not only 
to raise food for his own consumption, but 
has a family to maintain, which, under ex- 
isting circumstances, he is totally inca- 
pable of maintaining—its sad effects upon 
the farm labourer, whom the farmer was 
accustomed to keep in his house and feed 
upon potatoes, but is now obliged to turn 
off and throw upon society ; any one ac- 
quainted with the structure of society in 
Ireland, who duly considers the operation of 
the causes which have recently been at work 
upon the social and agricultural system of 
Ireland, may be able to form some idea of 
the extent of the calamity which has fallen 
upon Ireland. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien) 
described the deaths in Mayo, and charged 
the Government with having occasioned 
that misfortune. What is the ordinary 
condition of Mayo? Wretched as Ireland 
is, that county stands pre-eminent in wretch- 
edness. Looking at- the Report of the 
same Poor Law Commissioners from which 
I have already quoted, I find this expres- 
sion used by one of the witnesses, that 
“the county of Mayo alone could furnish 
beggars to all England.”” Am I to be told 
that the Government is to be charged, as it 
has been, with the sufferings of the people, 
on the assumption that they were able to 
avert a calamity, the extent of which I do 
not seek to hide or diminish, but for which 
their conduct is subjected to criticism, un- 
just exactly in proportion as I know their 
accuser has had opportunities of judging 
what are the real circumstances of the 
case? The hon. Gentleman went on to 
attack my noble Friend the First Minister 
of the Crown, because he said he adhered 
toa pledge given at the end of the last 
Session of Parliament, not to interfere with 
the ordinary supply of food. In the first 
place, I do not think the hon. Gentleman 
has accurately stated what was the pledge. 
It was that the Government would not 
meddle with the import trade in provisions 
from foreign countries. And I say, now, 
looking to the whole that has happened 
since, that Government has firmly and 
under much obloquy persevered, that I 
know nothing more criminal in a Govern- 
ment than, against their reason and con- 
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viction, to abandon the course to which they 
have pledged themselves, to reverse their 
policy on such a matter, unless they are 
satisfied that it is for the public good. Of 
this 1 am quite sure, that if the Govern- 
ment had adopted the recommendation of 
the hon. Gentleman, and turned importers 
on a large scale, the attempt would have 
utterly failed. A short period of artificial 
abundance would have been followed by all 
the horrors of famine, aggravated by the 
clumsy expedient to which the Government 
would have had recourse. The hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks as if the powers of Govern- 
ment were unlimited. There cannot be a 
more complete and utter mistake. I am 
quite ready to allow that in extraordinary 
circumstances the Government may step 
out of its way, and afford facilities which in 
ordinary circumstances are rather to be 
avoided. But they are called upon to set 
aside the laws of trade altogether, and to 
reduce prices, on a great scale, below their 
natural level. Such an attempt could 
never have been successful. The popu- 
lation which has to be supplied in Ire- 
land amounts to 8,000,000 : and who does 
not know that if the Government had 
turned merchant, the consequence would 
have been that in a very short time all 
trade would have been paralysed? So ab- 
surd an attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment would have ended in complete failure, 
and would have aggravated the misery it 
was intended to alleviate. The pledge of 
the Government was, that they would not 
import corn from abroad into Ireland under 
any circumstances. It was necessary to 
speak out upon that point. The conduct of 
the previous Government excited the fears 
of the import merchants. They said, “ It is 
but fair to let us know what you intend to 
do. Do you mean to go to the American 
market?” And I do rejoice, after what 
has taken place, that my noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) spoke out—that he 
gave that pledge—that he adhered to it; 
and of this I am assured, that any other 
course would have been disastrous. But 
he gave that pledge with a modification to 
which I would call the attention of the 
House. He said, ‘*‘ I will not interfere with 
the import trade.”” He said, also, ** I will 
not interfere under ordinary circumstances. 
with the retail trade.”’ But there are parts. 
of the country where there is a want of 
retail traders. There is always a balance 
of difficulties and dangers when the ques- 
tion of interference is raised. When you 
do interfere, you are apt to drive away the 
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private trader. On due consideration, we 
came to the conclusion, that it was ad- 
visable to interfere ; but that we ought to 
draw this distinction, that in the country 
west of the Shannon, and on the southern 
coasts of Cork and Kerry, as well as in the 
north from Donegal, there was really such 
a state of circumstances, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of communication, that the Govern- 
ment would do more good than harm by 
interfering ; but that in Ireland, generally, 
not only do I believe that the Government 
would have done a great deal more harm 


than good by interference, but that such | 
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calamity has had a great effect; but I 
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check such abuses, we proposed to give 
the poor employment as before. But we 
never expected and never recommended 
this measure as one which in itself was in. 
tended to provide for the whole labouring 
population. We were in hopes that the 
effect would be to stimulate the landed pro- 
prietors to employ the labouring population 
upon useful reproductive works rather than 
upon public works. In that anticipation 
we in a great degree have been disap- 
I believe the magnitude of the 


heard with great surprise the hon. Gentle- 


interference was an absolute impossibility. | man, an Irishman, talk of impeaching the 


The hon. Gentleman(Mr. W.S. O’Brien) re- 


of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
’ Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), when he, as First 
Minister of the Crown, had to deal with a 
calamity ofa similar description. The cir- 
cumstances, however, were entirely differ- 
ent. We were under a system of restric- 
tion, and the right hon. Gentleman took 
the very useful and praiseworthy step of in- 
troducing Indian meal, which was then al- 
together prohibited, to accustom the Irish 
to that new article of food, to which pri- 
vate traders had not resorted; and the 
effects were very excellent. The right hon. 
Gentleman conducted that experiment with 
entire secrecy, because to be successful it 
must be secret. But could that experiment 
be repeated ? I recollect the express de- 


claration of the right hon. Gentleman when | 


this matter was under discussion last year, 
that this might be done once very properly, 
but he would not do it again. The cireum- 
stances were not at all parallel; the com- 
parison was altogether fallacious. 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. O’Brien) went on 
to criticize the manner in which the Go- 
vernment had applied those means which 
Parliament had afforded for giving employ- 
ment to the people. I need scarcely re- 


mind the House of what has taken place in | 
My noble Friend’s Govern- | 


, this respect. 
ment came into office at the close of last 
Session. There were even then indica- 
tions of a severe scarcity in lreland, and we 
had to consider how we should meet it. 


The Government which preceded us had | 


adopted a system which received the sanc- 
tion of this House, and which was to ope- 
rate by affording employment to the mass 
of the people through the medium of pay- 
ments for labour on public works. Un- 
doubtedly, that system, as adopted by the 
late Government, was open to great abuses. 
But, upon the whole, doing our best to 


The | 





| Government for having acted on their own 


proached us for not following the example responsibility when they found things taking 


such a course, and a mass of labour thrown 
on the public works—for having, with the 
unanimous voice of the landowners of Ire- 
land in their favour, tried, on their own 
responsibility, to supply a remedy. If he 
is prepared to propose that I should be 
censured for having put my name to the 
letter in which the resolution of the Go- 
vernment was announced, I believe he will 
not find another Irish Member to second 
his Motion. The hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that this system of public works was 
cumbersome, and full of evils. The officers 
employed were accused of incapacity. I 
must say, if that observation is meant to 
apply to the officers of the Board of Works, 
no censure could be made more unjustly 
and undeservedly. [Mr. Smrra O’Bries : 
I meant the persons they employed.] I 
do not deny that some of these persons 
may have been incompetent to the dis- 
charge of the duties which they had under- 
taken to perform ; but this testimony is 
owing on my part to the officers of the 
Board of Works generally, that I believe 
it impossible for public servants to work 
with greater assiduity, with greater zeal, 
or with greater success. Will the hon. 
Gentleman consider on what a scale these 
operations have been carried on? I believe 
that at the moment that I am addressing 
the House, not less than 450,000 persons 
are employed on the public works in Ire- 
land. In September last there were about 
30,000 persons employed; in October there 
were 150,000; in November, 285,000; and 
in December, 440,000. The hon. Gentle- 
man says, that the officers of the Board of 
Works are not all competent persons ; 
but I will just state what an army of them 
there are. Of inspecting officers there are 
74; there are 36 engineers, 385 assistant 
surveyors and engineers, 2,832 check 
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clerks, 6,894 overseers, and 495 pay | with the distress. I hope that all parts of 
clerks. This, Sir, shows the gigantic ef- | the empire will do their duty. I think 
fort which has been made by the Govern- | that Ireland is perfectly right in expecting 
ment to meet the calamity which has fallen | that England and Scotland will assist her. 
on Ireland. I can understand Gentlemen | On the other hand, I think that the gentry 
saying that we did not act in the right and people of Ireland will be expected to 
direction—I can understand the Govern- | show their disposition to leave nothing un- 
ment being blamed for the course which done, on their part, to contend with the 
they adopted ; but I confess I cannot un- | calamity which has overtaken them ; and 
derstand how any one can blame us for not | they may be assured that the willingness 
having used vigorously and effectively the | of the people of England to assist them 
means which Parliament placed within our | will be in exact proportion to the willing- 
power to mitigate the calamity with which | ness which they find on the part of the 
we had to deal. I have no doubt that our | landlords and gentry of Ireland to do their 
efforts have had an immense effect in miti- | duty. And, for my own part, I must say, 
gating this misfortune. It is undoubtedly | that I have seen in Ireland a very im- 
true, that all that we have done has not proved spirit in this respect springing up. 


been able to prevent famine and disease in 
many parts of Ireland; but it does not 
follow that this state of things would not 
have been worse if they had been left to 
themselves, and if the enormous efforts | 
which we have made had not been under- | 
taken with a view of meeting this misfor- | 
tune. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the great expenditure of money, and the | 
employment provided for the people, have | 
had an immense effect in enabling the peo- | 
ple of Ireland to resist the pressure of the | 
calamity. The hon. Gentleman then went 
on to ask, whether we considered this mis- | 


agency of Ireland’s own children. 


In many instances there was at first a 
feeling of discouragement, which was per- 
haps natural under the circumstances, felt 
by many landowners; but I believe that 
they are now awakening to the conviction 
that the safest way of meeting the disaster 
is by the immediate instrumentality and 
I am 
sure that they will find, not only the 
warmest sympathy in England and through- 
out the British empire, but the most cor- 
dial willingness to assist them; but their 
assistance can only be given usefully, 
ean only be given honourably, can only 


fortune as a local or a general one ?—whe-| be given safely, provided the cordial 
ther we considered the question as one | co-operation of those in Ireland, whose 
which exclusively belonged to Ireland, and property and station enable them to assist 
the whole pressure of which should be | the Imperial Legislature and Government 
borne by Ireland? or, whether we con-|in carrying into effect those measures 
sidered it one which had occurred to the | which they may be prepared to recommend 


whole British empire, and to which, as | 
such, the resources of the British empire 
should be brought in aid? I have no 
difficulty in answering that question. I 
do not intend to anticipate the discussion 
which will take place more properly when 
the measures which the Government have 
to propose regarding Ireland have been 
laid before the House and the public, and 
which my noble Friend has promised in the 
course of a few days ; but [ have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, looking to the ex- 
tent and the peculiar manner in which the | 
calamity—although affecting England, and 
still more Scotland, partially—has afflicted 
Ireland, so utterly out of proportion to its 
own resources, and to the manner in which 
it has fallen on other parts of the empire 
—I repeat, that I have no hesitation in 
saying to the House, that I consider it an 
imperial question, and that we shall be 
prepared by all just and legitimate means 
to assist the people of Ireland to grapple 





in the cireumstances. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Serope) next 
asked a question on another branch of the 
subject; and to the best of my ability I 
will give him an answer. At the same 
time, I think that the greater part of his 
speech rather anticipated a discussion which 
will doubtless occupy the attention of the 
House on a future occasion—I mean the 
question of the Irish Poor Law—than bore 
any direct reference to the present condi- 
tion of Ireland. My hon. Friend asks 
what measures Government have adopted to 
provide, not for that class of the people of 
Ireland, namely, the able-bodied labourer 
who was thrown out of employment, but 
for the enormous mass of destitution which, 
under all circumstances, was constantly 
found in Ireland, and which, on the present 
occasion, had swollen to an extraordinary 
extent, namely, the sick and infirm poor ? 
Now, I have to state, in reply, that the 
principal weight of dealing with this class 
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of society fell upon the relief committees. 
The present poor law was obviously inade- 
quate to grapple with the calamity; and I 
will add, that I think any poor law would 
have been unable to grapple with it. I be- 
lieve, that if at the instance of my hon. 
Friend the Legislature had passed last 
Session a poor law for Ireland exactly simi- 
lar to that of England, it would have en- 
tirely broken down in the attempt to pro- 
vide for the present destitution in Ireland. 
Those Gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the difficulty which has been found in pro- 
viding for the poor in the most destitute 
part of Ireland, will have some notion what 
would have been the result if the whole 
pressure of that destitution had fallen 
upon the poor law. I believe, indeed, that 
the thing would have been utterly impos- 
sible. The Government must have come 
to the relief of the community in some 
shape or another, whether or not there had 
been a poor law of the kind referred to by 
my hon. Friend. I therefore say that the 
destruction of human life which has unfor- 
tunately taken place in Ireland cannot be 
traced to the circumstance of this House 
not having passed such a poor law. I am 
not now giving any opinion upon the sub- 
ject of a poor law for Ireland, That is a 
grave and serious question, and it is a 
doubly serious one under the circumstances 
in which the House will have to discuss it. 
All I say is, that my hon. Friend’s panacea 
would not have been found of any avail in 
Ireland, and that an English poor law 
would not, under present circumstances, 
have been found sutticient to avert starva- 
tion and death from the destitute poor in 
that country, unless Government had come 
to their relief and assistance in some extra- 
ordinary manner in addition to the operation 
of a poor law. Now my hon. Friend wishes 
to know what course we have adopted in 
those parts of the country where there 
was great destitution. My answer is, that 
we have called in the principle of relief 
committees—which we consider the only 
safe principle, viz., to entrust the relief of 
destitution to some local authorities, and to 
avoid undertaking, through the machinery 
of Government officers, everywhere, to dole 
out food and provide employment for the 
suffering poor. But we said to those relief 
committees, ‘* You will exert yourselves. 
If you raise money by local subscriptions, 
and relieve the distress out of the funds 
thus collected, we will give money to aid 
you in your endeavours to mitigate this 
distress.’ And I can assure the House 
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that in this way much good was effected by 
these relief committees. The amount of 
human suffering which has been alleviated, 
—the number of human beings who have 
been kept alive by these means—is im- 
mense; and I am sure, if I could lay an 
accurate statement before you of the good 
which has been effected, the House would 
at once see that the machinery has not 
been unavailing for the purpose for which 
it was instituted, and that the frightful 
misfortune has been greatly mitigated, 
What was the principle which the Govern. 
ment adopted in dealing with these relief 
committees? i assure my hon. Friend 
that he has entirely misapprehended it. 
We began when the distress was not so 
severe as it is now, by making grants to 
the extent of one-half of what the com- 
mittee collected ; that is to say, for every 
1001. they collected we gave 50/. When 
the distress had increased, we stated our 
willingness to give pound for pound with 
them; that for every pound collected by 
the local societies we should give another 
pound ; and in some cases we offered even 
to exceed that proportion. In this way we 
were enabled to do good to an immense 
extent. You hear of deaths here and there 
arising from starvation, but you do not 
hear of the multitude who have been saved 
by the relief committees. I admit with 
sorrow that famine has produced deaths in 
Ireland; but how can we expect, when we 
look abroad and find what both France and 
Germany have suffered from the pressure 
of famine, that in such a country as Ireland, 
where it has pleased Providence to visit the 
people so heavily, any efforts of Govern- 
ment, or any measures of the Legislature, 
could prevent the calamity producing such 
results as those to which I am alluding? My 
hon. Friend has said, that we made it an 
indispensable requisite, on advancing money 
to the relief committees, that they were 
neither to sell nor give away food under 
cost price. I assure my hon Friend that 
it was not so. We drew this distinction 
with respect to the sale and giving away 
of food. We thought we ought not to sell 
food except at the market price; and we 
did so for this reason—that we did not 
wish to drive away the retail trader. 
The Government could not have acted 
otherwise, for it was of the utmost con- 
sequence that the retail dealers should not 
be undersold. There is now a retail trade 
slowly but steadily growing up in Ireland, 
which it is of the utmost importance to 
foster, both as regards the present and the 
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future condition of that country. Ireland 
can no longer exist without possessing such 
a trade. The people of that country must 
hereafter be a people receiving money 
wages ; they must receive cash with which 
to furnish themselves with the necessary 
supplies of food, instead of depending as 
hitherto solely upon the potato for subsist- 
ence. If such be the case, the means of 
procuring food with their money must be 
placed within their reach. This can be 
only permanently and beneficially accom- 
plished by fostering the growth of an ex- 
tensive retail trade in Ireland. If the Go- 
vernment of this country is not to supply 
food to the people of Ireland at all times— 
if Ireland is to be put in a position in 
which she can subsist her own population, 
it would have been questionable policy in 
the Government, to say the least of it, to 
have taken any steps inconsistent with the 
growth of such a trade. But whilst Her 
Majesty’s Government sought to avoid 
doing that which might have proved incon- 
sistent with the security and growth of a 
retail trade in Ireland, it did not preclude 
the committees from giving relief in those 
eases in which an absolute necessity for 
such relief might appear; nay more, it 
gave them assistance to enable them to 
give relief. There appeared to be no dan- 
ger to the retail trade from these merely 
eleemosynary gifts to those who were starv- 
ing. We thought that this principle of 
eleemosynary relief had its own natural li- 
mits, and that it could not produce any 
bad impression upon the trade of the coun- 
try. This was the system adopted by the 
Government, and it was a system which I 
believe was, on the whole, both sound and 
just. But my hon. Friend thinks that no- 
thing very effective to meet the existing 
calamity was accomplished under this sys- 
tem. But I can assure my hon. Friend 
that he vastly underrates the good effects 
which proceeded from it. Through the in- 
strumentality of thgrelief committees, soup 
kitchens, with cheap but wholesome modes 
of preparing food, were established over 
the country, particularly in the distressed 
districts of Mayo and Cork, where the ex- 
isting calamity has appeared in its most 
alarming aspect, and to the greatest ex- 
tent. 
that through the instrumentality of such 
establishments much good has been ef- 
fected, much suffering has been relieved, 


and much crime prevented. Before I sit | 
down, as I shall not have another oppor- ; 


tunity of addressing the House on the 
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present occasion, there is one part of the 
condition of Ireland to which I am desirous 
of adverting—a part which is alluded to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech, and to which it is of 
the utmost importance that the attention 
of the House should be directed. Her Ma- 
jesty states in Her Speech that outrages 
have taken place in various parts of the 
country, and that the public peace has been 
subject to frequent disturbance. This, to 
a great extent, has been the case before; 
and I think that it is not surprising that 
now, with famine desolating the country in 
the manner which I have described, that 
the bonds of society should become relaxed, 
and that outrages against the laws should 
be committed. But Sir, whilst I admit 
this to be the case, and whilst it is but 
right that the attention of the House should 
be earnestly directed to it, it is also most im- 
portant that the House should form no mis- 
conception of the real nature of the out- 
rages which have latterly been committed. 
The general character which may be given 
of the present state of Ireland in this re- 
spect, amounts to this. There has been 
an immense increase in the number of out- 
rages generally. But if we analyse the 
catalogue of these outrages, we find that 
the increase has principally taken place in 
crimes connected with attacks on property. 
The old agrarian outrages, which once 
formed so heavy and melancholy a propor- 
tion of Irish offences, instead of increasing 
have actually diminished. This cheering re- 
sult may also be noticed. There is now to 
be found little or none of that sympathy 
with the offenders which formerly so ex- 
tensively prevailed. There is now no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in getting convictions 
when parties are guilty—no difficulty in 
enforcing the law. Nor is there, as be- 
fore, any difficulty in getting prosecutors 
to come forward, in finding witnesses, or in 
getting jurors to convict. I venture to say 
that during the sessions which are even 
now going on in Ireland, the law is admin- 
istered as regularly, and executed as effee- 
tually there, as in any other part of the 
British empire. This is a most remark- 
able, as it is a moral, feature in the condi- 
dition of Ireland, and one which the House 
should not lose sight of in considering the 
measures which it will be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government shortly to lay be- 
fore it, for the present relief and perma- 
nent amelioration of Ireland. On compar- 
ing the state of crime in December, 1845, 
and December, 1846, I find that in De- 
cember, 1846, the number of burglaries 
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were 167, whereas in December, 1845, 
they were only 36; that highway robberies 
in the former period were 115, and in the 
latter, only 26; that the number of cases 
of cuitle-stealing in December, 1845, were 
only 80; whereas in December, 1846, 
they were 1,389. I find, also, that the 
crime of robbing people on the high roads, 
and of breaking into houses for the purpose 
of stealing money, which were crimes al- 
most unknown in Ireland until a very re- 
cent period, now constitute a very serious 
item in Irish crime. Now, on the other 
hand, I have here a return, showing the 
number of agrarian outrages in 1844, 
1845, and 1846—from which I find that 
in 1844 there were 2,000; in 1845, 1,920; 
and in 1846, only 1,304. I have said 
that it is a gratifying circumstance in the 
condition of Ireland that there is no diffi- 
culty in vindicating the law. A remark- 
able instance of this occurred in the au- 
tumn of the past year, when it became the 
duty of the Government to prosecute the 
persons who were engaged in the violent 
assaults upon the bakers’ shops, and other 
riotous proceedings in the town of Dungar- 
van. The persons who were put upon 
their trial for these offences all pleaded 
guilty, and their ringleader was subjected 
to the punishment of imprisonment for two 
years, while the rest were allowed to 
escape with very moderate punishments. 
I mention this to show that in the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland, we find 
no difficulty in obtaining that support 
in courts of justice for the law which 
the Government are entitled to expect; 
and I call the attention of the House 
to it as a most gratifying circumstance, 
that amidst all the present distress in Ire- 
land, there is no occasion to propose a law 
of a more restrictive character than at 
present. My noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) reminds me, that among the other 
charges of the hon. Member for Limerick 
against the Government was this one— 
that we ought to have called Parliament 
together in November—and that at least 
we ought to have called upon the Irish 
Members to give their opinion on the sub- 
ject. I can say, that I was in Ireland at 
that time, and was in the habit of seeing 
Irish gentlemen, both representatives and 
others, in great numbers, and of asking 
their opinion freely on Irish matters; and 
I do not recollect a single person who said 
it was advisable to call Parliament toge- 
ther in November. The general advice I 
received was, ‘* For Heaven’s sake do not 
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call Parliament together just now.”’ They 
said, ‘‘ Take on yourselves the responsi- 
bility of doing what you think right and 
necessary; but if you call Parliament to- 
gether in the present condition of the 
country, you will lead everybody to sup- 
pose that some new scheme is to be intro- 
duced. A stop will thus be put to the 
progress of public works, and everything 
will be thrown into confusion.’’ This was 
the language universally addressed to the 
Government. On every side we were 
told to act for ourselves, and trust to 
Parliament for indemnity and justification; 
and were assured that, if Parliament were 
at that time to be assembled, everything 
in Ireland likely to afford employment to 
the people, would be hung up in suspense. 
I said before, that I did not think the hon. 
Member for Limerick would find a seconder 
for his Motion of impeachment against me; 
and I now say, that I do not believe he 
ean find another Irish Member who con- 
curs with him in thinking that Parliament 
ought to have been called together in No- 
vember last. It would be improper in me 
to advert more particularly to those mea- 
sures which the Government will soon lay 
before Parliament. Undoubtedly a graver, 
a more difficult, or a more complicated 
question, has never been submitted to its 
consideration. I feel perfectly convinced, 
that whatever judgment the House may 
ultimately pronounce respecting the mea- 
sures which are about to be proposed by 
the Government, the Imperia! Parliament 
will approach this grave question in a spirit 
worthy of the subject. I fcel satisfied that 
hon. Members will bring to its considera- 
tion no party feeling—no local jealousies ; 
there will be no question as to English, 
Scotch, or Irish interests, but all will be 
actuated by the desire of doing what is 
just and right. I have before stated my 
conviction that the nature of the calamity 
which has fallen upon Ireland is such—its 
peculiar pressure and extent are such—as 
to justify the people of that country in not 
asking the assistance and support of the 
British empire as a boon, but claiming it 
as a right. That assistance will, I am 
sure, be given to them in no unfriendly 
spirit. Short as my official connexion with 
Ireland has been, I have known enough 
of the country to excite in my mind the 
greatest sorrow for her misfortunes, and I 
hope that the landlords of Ireland will 
justify the exertions of the Government 
and Parliament of Great Britain, by show- 
ing their own determination to leaye no- 
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thing undone — nothing untried, and to 
omit no exertion to grapple themselves 
with the calamity which has befallen their 
country. All the power and influence of 
Great Britain—vast as it is—will prove 
unavailing to meet the danger if not aided 
by Irish co-operation and exertion. I my- 
self would place no limit to the assistance 
which the empire should give to Ireland 
in her hour of misfortune, except this— 
that it would be disastrous to Ireland her- 
self to foster in that country the feeling 
that she is to rely altogether on this coun- 
try, and that her own children are not 
called upon to exert themselves coura- 
geously and manfully to serve themselves, 
I think we should be teaching a bad les- 
son to Ireland, and doing her the greatest 
possible injury, if we were to encourage 
such a feeling as that. I am sure the 
Irish Members will have no cause for 
thinking that their country is treated in 
an unkind and unfriendly manner; but, 
on the other hand, they must show that 
they are determined themselves to meet the 
calamity which has befallen their country. 
I feel that it is unnecessary for me to de- 
tain the House further on the present oc- 
casion. I will conclude by saying, that when 
the measures upon which the Government 
have resolved shall be laid before the 
House, I believe it will be found that they 
have been properly framed with a view to 
meet the misfortune which has visited Ire- 
land, and also promote local improvements 
of a permanent nature. It is painful to 
contemplate the present condition of Ire- 
land, but yet I am not without hope that 
out of evil good may come. There is much 
that is vicious in the social system of Ire- 
land--much that is productive of misery ; 
and I feel that it is consistent with the 
most sincere compassion for her misfor- 
tunes, to express a hope that such good 
results may flow from her present misery 
as may prevent the recurrence of it. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I 
have listened with attention to the state- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman has 
just addressed to the House, and I beg to 
say, in the name of the party with which I 
act, that they have no desire to make Ire- 
land the battle-field of party. My Friends 
feel, and I am deeply sensible, that Minis- 
ters have been brought to the government of 
Ireland under circumstances of peculiar diff- 
culty. We feel that we have had some share 
in putting them in possession of the reins 
of Irish government, and at a period so 
shortly previous to this calamity coming 
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upon Ireland, that they have not had fair 
play in dealing with the difficulties with 
which Ireland is oppressed; and, more than 
that, we feel that it is due to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to look upon with indul- 
gence and treat with leniency those mea- 
sures and those acts with which we may 
not altogether concur. It will be unne- 
cessary for me to say, that we deeply sym- 
pathize in the miseries with which Ireland 
is afflicted—that we deeply sympathize 
with Her Majesty’s concern for Ireland— 
and that we shall be prepared to give our 
calmest end best attention to any mea- 
sures Her Majesty’s Ministers may be pre- 
pared to bring forward as remedies for that 
destitution which unhappily exists. But, 
Sir, at the same time, we must be ex- 
pected to deal frankly with the conduct of 
Ministers; and whilst we are not disposed 
to say that Ministers acted wrongly in de- 
clining to call Parliament together—not 
disposed to censure them for having over- 
ridden the law, and superseded the duties 
of the Legislature itself—we are disposed 
to say, that the measures to which they 
have had recourse are not those in which 
we can altogether agree. It is impossible 
to view the operation of their Poor Em- 
ployment Act, and say that it has answered 
any good purpose. We are told that the 
effect of the administration by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers of that Act has been, 
that upwards of 400,000 persons have 
been employed in works altogether useless, 
and worse than useless; we have been told 
by the Inspector General of Works in Ire- 
land (Colonel Douglas), that the only effect 
of these works has been to obstruct the pub- 
lie conveyances; and that in consequence 
of the mode in which that Act has been 
administered, the people have been with- 
drawn from the cultivation of the fields; 
and it is, therefore, impossible for us to 
give our approbation to such employment 
of the people. With respect to the sup- 
ply of food to the people, I, for one, 
cannot agree altogether in those prin- 
ciples of political economy which have 
been advanced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. This political economy of non-in- 
terference with the import and retail trade 
may be good in ordinary times; but in 
times such as the present, when a calamity 
unexampled in the history of the world has 
suddenly fallen upon Ireland—when there 
are no merchants or retailers in the whole 
of the west of Ireland—when a country 
of which the people has been accustomed 
to live upon potatoes of their own growth, 
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produced within a few yards of their own 
doors, is suddenly deprived of this the only 
food of its people, it was not reasonable to 
suppose that suddenly merchants and re- 
tailers would spring up to supply the ex- 
traordinary demands of the people for 
food. Therefore, I should say, that this 
was a time when Her Majesty’s Ministers 
should have broken through these harsh 
and severe rules of political economy, and 
should themselves have found the means 
of providing the people of Ireland with 
food. The right hon. Gentleman has said, 
that Ministers have done wisely in adher- 
ing to their decision; but I think differ- 
ently from him. When every day we hear 
of persons being starved to death, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman himself 
admits that in many parts of the country 
the population has been decimated, I can- 
not say that I think Ministers have done 
all they might have done to avert the fatal 
consequence of this famine. I have at this 
moment in my pocket a letter from the 
Protestant clergyman of Skibbereen (the 
Rey. Richard Boyle Townshend), in which 
he says that between the Ist of December 
and the Ist of January there have been 
140 deaths in the workhouse of that town, 
and that the poor starving creatures are 
entering the workhouse, as they themselves 
say, ‘‘ that they may be able to die da- 
cently under a roof, and be sure of coffins.”’ 
He also states, that on the Sunday pre- 
vious, in his own parish churchyard, four- 
teen funerals were waiting whilst the first 
was being completed; that in the next 
parish there were nine funerals at once in 
the churchyard; and that in two others 
there were six funerals at once in each. 
How can it be said, then, that the people 
have been supplied with food in the way in 
which it was the duty of the Government 
to provide, when such-occurrences as these 
have taken place? The same rev. gentle- 
man also states that he does not exag- 
gerate when he said that the poor law 
union of Skibbereen, whose population had 
been 100,000 souls, had, up to the 8th of 
January, when he wrote, been decimated. 
If this, then, be true, that in one poor 
law union 10,000 persons, up to the 8th 
of January, have perished from famine, 
can it be said that Ministers have done all 
that they could have done to supply the 
people with food? At this moment, we 


know that there are between 300,000 and 
400,000 quarters of corn in stock on hand 
in the three ports of London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow. 


I want to know, then, what 
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was to have prevented Ministers from send- 
ing any part or all of this food to the west 
of Ireland, to feed the starving population 
there? What would have been the effect 
of their so doing? It would have been 
the same as it was in the course of the 
early part of last year, when Her Majes- 
ty’s late Government sent food to those 
parts of the country where prices had been 
unduly raised. It would have been the 
same as occurred in 1831, when the Go- 
vernment of Lord Grey, under my Lord 
Stanley, the then Secretary for Ireland, 
supplied the people of that country with 
food. It would have kept the retailers, 
the engrossers, and the forestallers in 
order, and prevented them from availing 
themselves of the famine to obtain undue 
prices. What do we see with regard to 
Indian meal? Why, Indian corn is at 
this moment selling in New York at 3s., 
and at Liverpool and in Ireland at 9s. 
per bushel. Can anybody doubt that if 
Ministers had interfered and supplied Ire- 
land with food, it would have reduced the 
enormous profits of these retailers? I 
say, then, it was the duty of Ministers 
to have broken through theiy severe code 
of political economy, and to have supplied 
the west coast of Ireland with food, in 
order to keep down the prices of corn. 
Then, with regard to the mode in which 
Ministers have employed the people, I, for 
one, cannot think that the employment of 
the people upon roads, or any such un- 
productive works, was the best course they 
might have adopted. It was competent 
for them to have enabled the landlords to 
have employed the people upon productive 
works on their own estates. But the 
course of the right hon. Gentleman was 
such as necessarily to discourage the land- 
lords from applying their money to the 
improvement of their estates, inasmuch as 
the landlord who was disposed to employ 
persons upon his estate in productive 
works, was not released from the obliga- 
tion of supporting the poor of other estates, 
the landlords of which were not so well 
disposed. I come now, Sir, to the mea- 
sures Her Majesty’s Ministers are about 
to propose for the relief of the people of 
Ireland; and I will touch first upon the 
proposition to remove the 4s. duty upon 
corn. The hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Address remarked that it might be 
said there was a compact between Parlia- 
ment and the agricultural interest. I, for 
one, repudiate the idea of any compact be- 
tween the Parliament or the late Minis- 
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try and the agricultural interest. We|nisters might avail themselves if they 
do claim a compact in 1842 with the| should think fit, late rather than never, to 
late Ministry, which was broken in 1846. | cast off their too devoted regard for the 
But we have never consented to any com-| principles of political economy. There is 
promise in 1846, and we release altogether | an opportunity for them to purchase in 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and the Govern-| the markets of New York, New Orleans, 
ment from any notion that the agricultural | Boston, and Baltimore, grain at the prices 
interest considers, upon the one side, that |1 speak of, and there are eight ships of 


the Government of the country is bound 
by any compact to them; or that they, 
upon the other, are bound to any compro- 
mise with the Government. It is not our 
intention to place any obtacle in the way 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers in repealing 
that 4s. duty. But when we say this, we 
do not admit that the repeal of that 4s. 
duty will confer any benefit whatever upon 
the consumer. That it will be a loss to 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer no one can 
doubt. But if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is prepared to say that the reve- 
nues of the country are in so prosperous a 
condition that he can afford to spare three 
or four hundred thousand pounds, it is not 
for us to oppose him. But it is our opinion, 
that every farthing of that 400,000/.—of | 
that 4s. duty—will go into the pockets of | 
these corn-merchants and forestallers, of 
whom the people of. Ireland have just rea- 
son to complain; that it will go into the 
hands of men who, whilst they buy at 3s., 
will sell to the starving poor only at 9s,— 
that it will go into the pockets of the Ame- 
rican merchant and American agriculturist. 
I said just now the price of Indian corn at 
New York was 3s. per bushel, and 9s. at 
Liverpool. Something like that applies 
to the price of wheat, which is 40s. at 
New York, and nearly 80s. at Liverpool. 
Who is getting the difference? Those into 
whose pockets will go the 4s. duty you are 
about to give up. Better by half to retain 
the 4s. duty, and give the money accruing 
from it to Ireland to feed the people with. 








the line, measuring on the average some- 
thing like 2,500 tons, and capable of car- 
rying at least 2,000 tons of grain a- 
piece; and I have the authority of one of 
the finest seamen in the British service 
(the Earl of Hardwicke), that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would give him the com- 
mission, in little more than twenty-four 
hours, he would have the guns out of all 
of them, batten down their ports, and 
caulk them up, go to the United States, 
and before ten weeks are over bring back 
80,000 quarters of grain to the west coast 
of Ireland. I am aware the Government 
have already employed in carrying grain 
forty-four ships of war, measuring 27,000 
tons; but when I see that although there 
is grain in the country, the people cannot 
get it, because the corn merchants in Ire- 
land will not sell at reasonable prices; 
nothing appears to me so simple to remedy 
the evil as for Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
employ these ships of the line, now that 
all danger of a rupture on account of the 
Montpensier marriage is over, to carry 
food from America to the people of Ireland. 
Certain it is that the 80,000 quarters of 
corn these ships could bring, and the four 
voyages they could make before harvest, 
making together 320,000 quarters of grain, 
would be a very material supply for the 
suffering people of that country. There is 
at this moment in bond and stock between 
300,000 and 400,000 quarters of grain in 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, which if 
Her Majesty’s Government pleased might 


With respect to the interference with our|in the meantime be sent, and I do not 
navigation laws, I do not expect to see | doubt would speedily reduce the price of 
much benefit derived from it. It is too! grain, and bring it within the reach of the 
late in the day now to assemble ships of | people. But while I make these observa- 
foreign nations to send them to America; | tions I feel that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
for it is from America you must get | have been placed in very difficult cireum- 
your supply. If it were proposed to | stances, and I, for one, am not disposed to 
make a permanent alteration in those laws | second the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
—which I do not believe is intended—I | Smith O’Brien) in any impeachment. 

should have felt it my duty to oppose any' I now pass on to the other matters 
such proposition; but I understand dis-' treated of in Her Majesty’s Speech. With 
tinctly from Her Majesty’s Speech that respect to the foreign policy of the noble 
the alteration is intended only to be tem- | Lord opposite, I am sure that it is matter 
porary. But is the difficulty not to find of great regret with the country at large, 
grain, but ships to bring it? There is an that the result of it should be that we have 
opportunity of which Her Majesty’s Mi- already become on bad terms with the King 
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ofthe French. I think that the policy which | more into the merits of the case; but, for 
this country most desires to see maintained, one, I cannot so deeply sympathize with the 
is that of a good understanding with the people of Cracow. I believe if the truth 
King of the French; and although I am, were known, the people of Cracow them- 
glad to find that the noble Lord has not pro- | selves, at least the well-disposed and loyal, 
tested against the Montpensier marriage, | and those who wish for peace, are greatly 
and has softened down the correspondence delighted at this incorporation with a 
we have seen in the newspapers, and no| powerful monarchy. Hon. Gentlemen may 
longer holds the Treaty of Utrecht as a bar | smile, but I believe it will prove greatly 
to that marriage, 1 cannot but express my | for the advantage of that country, which 
deep regret that anything has occurred be- | now for sixteen years has been in a state 
tween the Governments of England and_/ of continual distraction. It cannot be de- 
France to produce bad feelings between the | nied, however the press of foreign countries 
Monarchs and people of the two countries. | may write against the incorporation, that 
I do not believe the people of England take the announcement of it was received with 
any interest in this Montpensier marriage, | universal acclamations by the people, and 
or sympathize at all with Her Majesty’s a general illumination of the city of Cra- 
Ministers. The commercial part of this|cow. With respect to the other topics in 
nation would have been far better pleased Her Majesty’s Speech, it is not necessary 
had the noble Lord the Secretary for | for me to say much on the present occasion. 








Foreign Affairs directed his attention to 
the Spanish carrying trade rather than 
to the Spanish marriages. I come next 
to the paragraph in the Speech which 
states that there has been ‘‘ a manifest 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna.” Sir, 
that is a grave charge to make against 
the three most powerful Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope—against those three Sovereigns, with 
whose predecessors, if not with themselves, 
we fought but a few years back the great 
battle of European liberty. Iam at a loss 
to understand how it is we can see a mani- 
fest violation of the Treaty of Vienna in the 
infraction not of one of its fundamental ar- 
ticles, but of one out of seventeen supple- 
mentary articles, which the Ministers of 
this country have never signed in chief. If 
the incorporation of Cracow with the do- 
minions of Austria be a manifest violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna, I wish to ask 
how many violations of the Treaty of Vienna 
had taken place before? I know we were 
signatory witnesses to these articles when 
they were incorporated with the Treaty of 
Vienna; but as to the infractions of that 
treaty, I should like to ask what was the 
severance of Belgium from Holland? If 
this be an infraction of the Treaty of Vien- 
na, what was it when this country joined 
with France to produce that separation, and 
sent her line of battle ships to blockade the 
Scheldt, while France cannonaded the walls 
of Antwerp? I, therefore, deeply regret 
that my noble Friend has thought it his 
duty to express in the Speech from the 
Throne, in such strong language, con- 
demnation of three of our old and most 
powerful allies, the natural friends of this 
country. It is not for me now to enter 


We must wait to see the measures to be 
propounded by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and I trust that they will be found to be 
upon a scale adequate to the necessities 
of the case—adequate to the calamity 
which is threatening the destitute people 
of Ireland. I am reminded that I have 
not observed upon the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to admit sugar into 
distilleries and breweries. My Friends do 
not intend to oppose that proposition. 
We do not expect that any great good 
will be derived from that measure; for 
if you intend to make use of sugar in- 
stead of barley, you will, whilst you are 
reducing the price of barley, raise the 
price of sugar; so that in the balance the 
people of this country will lose as much 
as they will gain; and I do not expect that 
you will succeed in again driving back the 
people of England to barley bread as their 
food, and that, I presume, is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
But with respect to the other measures 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers which 
have not yet been propounded, all I will 
say is, that I trust they will be measures 
of such a description as will encourage the 
employment of capital in Ireland. It is 
not by grants and by gifts, and additional 
taxes upon the people of this country, that 
the permanent interests of Ireland can be 
promoted. Her Majesty’s Ministers must 
propound some large measures by which 
enterprise shall be encouraged in Ireland; 
some great measure by which English ¢a- 
pital may be induced to pour itself into 
Ireland. I hope the measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will be such as, without 
any interference from my Friends, will at- 
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tain that object. I know nothing as to 
what they may be; but if Her Majesty’s 
Ministers should not bring forward some 
comprehensive measures of this kind, I 
give notice to the House that at the ear- 
liest opportunity I shall, with the advice of 
my party, bring forward a large compre- 
hensive measure for this purpose. With 
reference to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
said, that he trusts that Parliament will 
look upon the present calamity of Scotland 
and Ireland as an imperial calamity, to 
which the people of this country are bound 
to lend their aid to remove it as much as 
lies in their power, I heartily concur. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers shall have our support 
in assisting the landlords of Ireland in pay- 
ing the costs of this extraordinary calamity. 
Whatever we may read in the public press, 
I cannot believe that it is the feeling of 
the English people in general that the 
properties of Irish landlords alone should 
be confiscated in order to pay the cost of 
feeding the people, under circumstances so 
extraordinary as those which mark the 
present crisis. Therefore if Ministers 
should propose that this country shall pay 
its due share of the cost of the unprofitable 
employment of the Irish people during the 


present winter, they will, I believe, have 


our assistance and support. But at the 
same time let it be clearly understood that 
we do think that for the future Irish pro- 
perty of one description or another is 
bound to maintain the Irish poor. This 
we look upon as being for the general 
good, when hereafter Irish landlords shall 
have been left to their own resources. But 
we do think that it is a hard case for Par- 
liament to step in, or for Government to 
step in and say, ‘‘ You shall employ two 
millions of people as we order you—you shall 
feed the people in a way which can return 
you no profit; you shall supply the people 
in a way which, so far from adding to the 
means of the country for the future, will, I 
fear, be the cause of preventing its culti- 
vation and thus creating another famine;”’ 
and then turn round on Irish landlords, and 
saddle them with such a monstrous expen- 
diture, saying to them, ‘* You are respon- 
sible for all this; it was your duty to find 
employment for your own people, and you 
alone unaided by us must pay the entire 
cost.”” 

Mr. ROEBUCK should not, had he 
consulted his personal feelings, have risen 
to address the House on the present oc- 
casion. But not having heard, and for the 
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moment not wishing to hear, what Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to do for 
Ireland ; he desired, in a few words, to 
state what he believed to be for the gene- 
ral good in the present condition of the two 
countries. He was quite prepared to credit 
all the miseries described as existing at 
present in Ireland ; in those miseries he 
deeply sympathized, and if it were in the 
power of any one man to say they should 
cease, there was nothing he should not be 
willing to do to obtain the people’s release 
from them. But a Government had to at- 
tend to other considerations ; a Govern- 
ment had to consider what came within its 
legitimate functions—a Government had to 
ask itself the difference between a tempo- 
rary and a permanent application of a law, 
and it had to consider whether the present 
condition of the country should be regarded 
as merely temporary, or regarded as likely to 
become a permanent one. Not having heard 
any explanation on this point from the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues, he rose to warn 
him against the danger of allowing that 
which should be a mere temporary expe- 
dient to be a permanent mischief for this 
country. He knew what sympathies might 
be appealed to; he knew what it was to 
come a-begging for Ireland. Yes, he ex- 
pressed it in those terms; and before he 
had done he would illustrate the expression 
by very many examples. When the right 
hon. Gentleman who now sat opposite (Sir 
R. Peel) prepared last year against the 
coming evil, he expected what would fol- 
low; but he was quite prepared, he might 
say parenthetically, to pay his meed of ad- 
miration to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the foresight he then displayed of what 
was about to happen; and, though the 
misery then was not so great as he antici- 
pated, yet amid all the misery of the pre- 
sent year the right hon. Gentleman must 
derive some satisfaction from the memory 
of the measures he then proposed. But 
there was then this inconvenience in those 
measures, that they were likely to lead to 
the mischief he had anticipated. Why ? 
Because no Government can propose to it- 
self to furnish the food of a people. He 
laid that down as an axiom from which no 
wise statesman would ever deviate. Press- 
ing circumstances might arise calling for 
some extraordinary expedient ; but no Go- 
vernment could by any possibility feed a 
people ; and it was a legitimate conse- 
quepce of all that cant they had seen 
in every newspaper in this country and 
Ireland, that they. were now told the 
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people had a right to be supplied with 
Jabour and provisions. He denied both 
propositions. No Government could con- 
stantly provide labour for a people; no 
Government could pretend constantly to 
pay wages to a people. They had, to be 
sure, one example in history—the aristo- 
cracy of Rome paid the Romans; but what 
the consequences were they well knew. 
And, as certain as the sun would rise to- 
morrow, if the Government attempted to 
pay the people of Ireland, all the misery, 
depravity, and wretchedness of ancient 
Rome would be a mere nothing—a mere 
speck on the horizon, compared to the 
direful calamities that would befall this 
country. He knew the difficulties of the 
case ; he knew the charges he should ex- 
pose himself to. He knew the obloquy to 
which he should be exposed by expressing 
these opinions ; but asa duty to the people 
of England, whom he represented on this 
occasion, he was prepared to meet all this 
obloquy, and to say the people of Ireland 
should not be paid at the expense of the 
people of England and Scotland. Were it for 
one year, or fur any given and specified time, 
he would lay down all he possessed to pay 
the people of Ireland for that period. Last 
year the right hon. Gentleman anticipated 
a famine; it did not come; but th's year 
it had come ; and it had come aggravated 
by the knowledge that England would pro- 
vide for every bawling demagogue who 
wanted to exacerbate the miseries of his 
country. Well, England came forward then 
—she has come forward now—and the 
Parliament of England was prepared to 
make any possible sacrifice of a temporary 
nature ; but he protested against voting a 
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tinuing the characteristics of that popula- 
tion. Were there a poor law in Ireland 
he dare not do this. Some Irish landlords 
would perhaps deny this; but he would 
affirm that they had in this way ministered 
to the desire of the people to possess land, 
and that they had on their estates a pauper 
population, for whom they had done nothing 
beneficial, because they had been legislated 
for and supported in all sorts of privileges 
by the House of Commons. Acts of Par- 
liament had been carried for them ; of those 
Acts the landlords had taken advantage, 
and by them the people of Ireland were re- 
duced to a state of pauperism, universal 
and extreme. And now, after all this, the 
Irish landlords came to England to main- 
tain, not only them, but the paupers also, 
whose condition was the result of their 
neglect. Such a proposition was adverse 
to the feelings and the common sense of 
the people of England, and as an English 
representative he declared his opinion 
that it was the duty of the Imperial Go- 
vernment to insist that the land of Ireland 
should maintain the people of Ireland. He 
was prepared to vote for, and, if the Go- 
vernment should propose, with all his hum- 
ble endeavours to support, any measure, or 
series of measures, having for their object 
the bringing about of the fullest and most 
perfect equality of rights and law for the 
Irish people. The definite line for a Go- 
vernment was to maintain the security of 
life and property ; a Government could not 
go beyond that, either to feed the people, 
to increase profits, or to make the earth 
fertile ; but a Government could keep peace 
in a country, and he was prepared to go 
|any length to preserve peace in Ireland. 


permanent provision for the Irish people. | And if the House of Commons should be 
A word now about Irish landlords. He had | prepared, with that view, to give to the 
no doubt the term would excite some sort of | people of Ireland an equality in freedom 
feeling. He did not mean an Irish landlord | which should leave no room for cavil, then 
who had become one on a sudden—he meant | he would say, give them power to govern 
the Irish landlord for whom the British Par- | themselves, to legislate as a distinct ‘people 


liament had been legislating for the last 
three centuries; and during that time, 
they had been legislated for, as a body, 
against the people of Ireland. They 
had wrought always for their own per- 
sonal purpose, unmindful of the wants 
of the people of Ireland. And let him 
explain in a few words how this had 
been done. When an Irish landlord came | 
into possession of an estate, he built cot- 
tages here and there, intending, by letting 
them, to obtain what to him was a very ne- 
cessary extra percentage. He built those 
cottages for the pauper population, con- 





for themselves ; but let them, further, then 
maintain themselves. For so much was he 
prepared; and he would explain to the 
Irish landlords how he would act as re- 
garded Ireland. They, in that House, 
were about to renew the English Poor Law; 
and he believed there was a section in the 
Act which said that its operation should 
extend to so much of Great Britain and 
Ireland as was called England and Wales. 
Now, he wanted to add the words, ‘ and 
Ireland.’’ He wanted nothing more—not 
another syllable. That was all he would 
ask, and he would be content if that were 
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granted. They should have that Act of 
Elizabeth, which had been so much talked 
of and praised, extended to Ireland, and 
then, at least in that respect, there would 
be an equality between the two countries. 
Let perfect equality, in every other sense, 
be compelled, and if that was also de- 
manded, let the number of representatives 
of Ireland in that House be increased ; 
even of that result he had no dread. Then, 
to obtain this equality, let them go still 
further ; let there be the same taxation in 
amount, if not in manner ; and after they 
had done away with the reservation in the 
Act of Parliament which applied now only 
to England and Wales, they would have 
taken some steps to settle accounts with 
the landlords of Ireland. To all this he 
would agree ; but he was not prepared to 
vote for any measures which taxed the 
hard-working, sober, industrious, peace- 
loving, law-obedient people of England, 
merely for the purpose of perpetuating that 
huge and antique anarchy which he saw 
prevalent in what, by a wonderful misap- 
plication of terms, was called ‘‘ the sister 
kingdom.’’ He had heard it stated within 
the last few days, by one who called him- 
self the representative of Ireland, that all 
the measures of relief dictated by the 


earnest sympathy and overflowing benevo- 
lence of the people of England had pro- 
ceeded from an intention on the part of the 
English Government to buy Protestants in 


Ireland. He had never so clearly per- 
ceived and felt the inferiority of one man 
who had been pushed into consideration by 
the pressure of extraneous circumstances as 
during the last six months. Ireland had 
wanted a man, and, unfortunately, Ireland 
found no man for her purpose. She had 
not possessed a man who could forego per- 
sonal interests, and resign personal pelf, 
and in that hour of danger merge himself 
in the people of Ireland. Such a man, so 
called for, she had not met with; but, in 
his place, a man was found to exacer- 
bate all the evils in existence—who could 
create, if he did not find them, and if he 
found them could exaggerate all the preju- 
dices which ignorance of each other only 
had produced, in order to separate the two 
countries of England and Ireland. Was 
such a man to be accepted there as a re- 
presentative of the people of Ireland? No, 
certainly not; he believed the people of 
Ireland to be a great and an honest people; 
and he could not think that their senti- 
ments were the sentiments of the man he 
had spoken of. If such men were the re- 
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presentatives, in fact as well as in name, 
of the Irish people, why had they not come 
forward to inform that House of their in- 
tentions for the future, and what were the 
bases on which they desired hereafter to le- 
gislate? Surely there was to be somechange, 
some variation in the mode of dealing with 
distress on the other side of the Channel. 
As had been said last Session, when relief 
was granted, was this to last for ever? Were 
the existence and prosperity of 8,000,000 
of people to be always dependent on a 
favourable potato crop? Was it to be 
said, when Providence visited the land with 
a fatal disease in vegetables, that the 
8,000,000 Irish should come crawling as 
beggars to the shores of England? Should 
not that people, or the representatives of 
that people, indicate, in such circumstances 
some respect for themselves—should they 
not develop some energy, and prove that 
they had some power within themselves to 
maintain themselves? If they were really 
‘* a people,”’ wishing for distinct national- 
ity, was there not some man among them 
who would raise the standard of Irish inde- 
pendence in the simple way of ceasing to 
be a mendicant? If that climax were 
achieved, they would have succeeded in 
doing much for Ireland. They would have 
taught Irishmen to depend on Ireland. 
There was danger to Ireland in the con- 
stant cry for sympathy to England; and 
if it were not for the too near neighbour- 
hood of England, Ireland—instead of hav- 
ing 8,000,000 of people living in a chronie 
state of famine—for now it was only an 
acute form of the old disease—would be, 
comparatively with England, prosperous. 
England had been to Ireland what the be- 
nevolent lady was in the parish. She was 
always there to apply to, and she created 
pauperism around her. The English had 
been industrious and successful, he allowed, 
but out of their overflowing they had fed 
the people of Ireland. But this could not 
go on for ever; they must be ready for a 
casualty; but to maintain, at any time, 
8,000,000 of people he held to be totally 
impossible. As a practical man he drew 
a conclusion, which he desired to press 
upon the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) below 
where he sat, and he desired to press upon 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the futility of any attempt, by Government 
regulation, to feed the entire population of 
a country. The main-spring of life—the 
jackweight of the social clock—was private 
interest, personal consideration; if you 
took that away you dislocated the whole 
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social system, and you had no right to ex- 
pect the machine to go on. He warned 
the noble Lord, at this present juncture, 
not to give in to any trifling emergency. 
He was well aware of the noble Lord’s civil 
valour—the only peculiarity of the noble 
Lord to which he paid great deference, and 
for which he acknowledged admiration— 
and he did hope the noble Lord would re- 
sist the clamour of his Irish supporters, and 
remember that he had to legislate, not for 
Ireland alone, but for three kingdoms. 
He trusted to the noble Lord to conquer 
the emergency, and to establish the great, 
leading principle—that a people, to be 
maintained, must maintain themselves. If 
they once departed from that principle, 
there was no end to the misery they would 
engender ; if they disavowed that principle 
in regard to Ireland, they must resign the 
application of it in England. If they once 
deviated from that rule, there was no end 
to the misery which they created—no end 
to the dreadful calamities they prepared, 
because, he told them, that every pauper in 
every parish in this country had a right to 
say—‘* You feed the Irish people, feed 
me.’ And this was but common reason. 
How were they to prevent it? Were they 
to permit Irish landlords to be continually 
coming to them with accounts of the misery 
of Ireland, and supplicating relief? He knew 
how he should be met. Hon. Gentlemen 
would state particular instances of misery. 
They would hear in one case of so many 
women dying—in another of grown men 
starving—in another of children perishing 
for want—all, no doubt, well calculated to 
excite our commiseration. He admitted 
it all—he knew it all. Apart from the 
consideration of there having been a dire 
visitation from Providence, against whose 
decrees we could not murmur, he must 
attribute the consequences which had fol- 
lowed from that visitation to the Irish land- 
lords. [Mr. Grarran: What do you 
say of the English Parliament ?] He ad- 
mitted that the landlords had been backed 
by the English Parliament. But how? By 
assisting the power of the Irish landlords 
as contradistinguished from the great body 
of the people of Ireland. , But he called 
upon the Legislature of Great Britain, 
when making laws for Ireland, to place 
them in precisely the same position as the 
people of England. Let them give to Ire- 
land an English poor law, and see what 
the landlords would say to that. He would 
show what would ensue from the adoption 
of the new system. The Irish landlords 
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at the present moment were nominally the 
landlords of Ireland; but that was a mis- 
take. Their estates were extensively mort- 
gaged, and the mortgagees, not the mort- 
gagors, were the real proprietors of the 
soil. Give an English poor law to Ireland, 
and place the landlords there on an equality 
with the landlords at home, and the conse- 
quence would be, in nine cases out of ten, 
that the nominal Irish landlord would be 
swept away; the mortgagor would give 
place to the mortgagee, and the latter 
would have to admit all the responsibilities 
and perform all the duties of a landed pro- 
prietor. The English labourer supported 
himself and his family on 9s. a week; and 
why should the Irish landlord come here 
and ask us to maintain the Irish poor in 
addition to ourown? He had heard it whis- 
pered, indeed, that if we did anything that 
could have the effect of removing the Irish 
landlords, we should rob the country of all 
the elegance, all the luxury, of all that 
usually characterizes a civilized State? 
lis reply was, that he desired to see a 
happy state—a state of plenty and content. 
He did not see that the Jrish landlord, as 
he now stood, contributed to such a condi- 
tion of the people; and in the cases where 
he did so, he could maintain those who, by 
position, depended upon him. That was 
all he wished to say with reference to the 
propositions to be brought forward by the 
noble Lord for the alleviation of the dis- 
tress in Ireland. As to any temporary 
expedient for opening the ports, he was 
perfectly prepared to vote for its adoption; 
he rather thought that that course should 
have been taken two months ago— not 
that he considered it would do any good, 
that was to say, any great good—not be- 
cause the matter was in itself momentous, 
but because he would not hesitate, in any 
shape, to express his sympathy in the mis- 
fortune afflicting Ireland. He could not 
anticipate that provisions, such a measure 
being accepted, would flow in more freely, 
or that if they did they would be more 
easily obtainable by those for whose re- 
quirements they were intended; he be- 
lieved, after an examination of the state of 
Europe, that there was no more corn, in 
any of the ordinary markets, to export; if 
there had been, France would have got it, 
and if the measure were good for anything, 
it would have been two months ago, when 
we might have come into direct competi- 
tion with France. He knew that much 
was expected from the supplies in Ame- 
rica, but he had good reason for sup- 
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posing that, in the present state of the 
American corn market, they were in 
effect shut out. Next year they might 
have a large exportation from America, 
but not, he believed, until then; and, 
therefore, though prepared for the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord, it was with 
the conviction that the expedient would 
prove of little or no avail. He did not 
suppose either that anything important 
would be gained by ranting permission 
to those concerned to use sugar in brewer- 
ies and distilleries; if he gave his approval, 
it was not because it should be done now, 
but because it should be done at all times. 
He thought the traders were the best judges 
of all such measures, and therefore he 
would support any measure which gave 
them liberty to act as they liked. All 
this was good, so far as it went, but he 
regretted he had not had the opportunity 
of expressing an opinion of “ the great 
and comprehensive measure,’ as it was 
termed, which had been announced by the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) opposite. His 
attention had been aroused, and his curio- 
sity had been excited to discover the mean- 
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ordinary gesticulation and wonderful em- 
phasis; there was nothing apparent in the 
exhibition but a dislike to somebody that 
was not named, and who could not and 
would not be liked under present cireum- 
stances. Had there been suggested any 
measure tending to the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, he would have given to it 
anxious consideration. The noble Lord led 
a party in that House—not very power- 
ful, but still a party—and, as it aspired to 
the reputation of being an_ intellectual 
party, it would only have been satisfying 
the claims upon them to have proposed 
something. Perhaps the deficiencies of 
the noble Lord would be remedied by his 
second, and the House would then have an 
opportunity of forming an estimate of the 
comprehensive measure which the future 
was to disclose. The noble Lord might 
think, that as he (Mr. Roebuck) was 
equally wanting in bringing forward any 
substantial scheme, he was unfitted to cen- 
sure the course which had been taken; but 
he (Mr. Roebuck) had never spoken of 
‘*our’’ resolves, he had never been one of 
a Government, and never expected to be 





ing of the noble Lord’s hint. He had | one of a Government; he had no expecta- 
waited to find in the noble Lord a regene- | tion of being in the place of the noble Lord 


rator of his country and time, as he was of | (Lord J. Russell), and that made all the 


his party. He had relied upon obtaining | difference between him and the noble Lord 
from the noble Lord some grand panacea (Lord G. Bentinck) opposite. A right 
for all evils, something, in a word, that | hon. Baronet, when having similar expec- 
should astonish them like gun-cotton. But | tations, used to say, in speaking, that he 
a cruel deception had been practised upon | had not yet been called in, and though the 
him; he had heard nothing of the scheme | noble Lord was quite ready to be the state 
more than its title. The noble Lord had | physician, he had not yet been called in; 
talked of himself as the leader of his party, | and, if he might prophecy, the noble Lord 
had spoken of ‘‘ our intentions,’’ and what | was not likely to be called in. If the Irish 
“‘we’’ would support, of ‘‘our’’ resolves | people had so little to expect from an ex- 
on this and on that, but nothing was pro-| pectant statesman, they would, he thought, 
posed, though everything was promised, be more inclined to place their trust in the 
and no one could form an idea as to the! noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) or in the 
nature of the measure, or could compre- | right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel)—rather 
hend its comprehensiveness. It was an in the established parties of the country 
easy thing to criticise, but in this case | than in the minute section led by the noble 
there was no field for criticism, and that Lord opposite. And he sincerely hoped 


was annoying. 
recommend to the noble Lord the next 


time he placed himself at the head of a! 


party and criticised the schemes of others, 


to let those others know what were his | 


measures, and what, were the noble Lord 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would do. 
The party of the noble Lord had indeed 


He (Mr. Roebuck) would | 


that in the combination of the exertions of 
_ those two great parties there would be no 
ministering to that mischievous belief on 
_the part of the Irish people that the Go- 
vernment was bound to maintain them. If 
| the prosperity of the country were not left 
| to the instigation of private interests and 


| private enterprise, Ireland would continue 


disappointed him; he had waited for many | to be what she had been for centuries— 
to arise from whom much was expected; | the curse of the empire, torn by the vio- 
he had looked for great things. and he | lence of her party dissensions, and weaken- 
had never been more deluded. There had | ed by the unending poverty of her popula- 
been nothing in all that intensity of extra-| tion. Let it be forgotten that the Channel 
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was between England and Ireland, and let 
there exist in both countries the most abso- 
lute equality of rights and privileges. He 
could not sit down without saying one word 
in reference to our foreign relations; and 
he would do so in anticipation of what 
might take place hereafter on this subject. 
In the present state of this country, if they 
had reference to no other, to be at peace 
with all the world was of the greatest mo- 
ment to the people of England, as well as 
to the nations of the world at large. He 
hoped they were coming to a full under- 
standing of the blessings of peace, and a 
full understanding also of the mischief 
which that man would effect, who, for any 
idle purpose, should disturb the peace of 
the world. Her Majesty’s Speech referred 
to the late transactions in Spain—to the 
marriage of two young ladies, one the 
Queen of that country, and the other the 
Infanta. He thought that with that, as 
English politicians, they had little to do. 


They had a right to assume that other na-, 


tions felt as they would feel themselves on 
such a matter; and that, as the people of 
this country would not permit any interfer- 
ence with their own royal marriages, so 
they would not interfere with other nations. 
He did hope that these transactions would 
end with the correspondence that had 
taken place; but he called the attention 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to one or two cir- 
cumstances which must have been caused 
by his misreading the Treaty of Utrecht. 
He passed by all the statements respect- 
ing what was alleged to have taken place 
in the Chateau d’Eu. They had no- 
thing to do with the Chateau d’Eu, or to 
the statement of what had been agreed 
upon between two illustrious Personages 
there, but with what had happened between 
the Ministers of the two countries. He, 
however, could not help observing that 
much mischief would ensue, if any Minister 
of England permitted any correspondence 
between royal personages to interfere with 
the national concerns. This observation, 
it might be said, could not apply to the 
present Ministry; but he said, without re- 
ference to any particular Cabinet, that no 
Minister ought to allow others to take a 
part, or permit any personal correspondence 
to influence him in such a matter. And 
the sooner constitutional sovereigns were 
told and taught that such a principle was 
the rule and pride of constitutional govern- 
ments, the better. He made these allusions 
with all respect to the parties to whom he 
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referred, and he was now speaking his 
sentiments as a monarchical politician, hay- 
ing in view the interests of a constitutional 
government. He found it stated in a 
newspaper, that the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary had taken such umbrage at the 
marriage of the Infanta of Spain, that he 
had entered his protest against the power 
of inheritance on the part of the children 
of the Infanta to the throne of Spain. Now, 
he did not care whether the noble Lord had 
been outwitted, or not, by the King of the 
French or M. Guizot. He thought he 
had, and that was the reason for his show- 
ing some ill temper in the matter. But 
the noble Lord’s despatches were not what 
might have been expected from a practised 
hand: they seemed a jumble altogether; 
a rough undigested mass of compilation, 
which ought not to have emanated from a 
writer who was placed in the high position 
of Foreign Minister of this country. At 
the same time, he did not speak as a critic. 
A critic of the facts he was, undoubtedly; 
but he would not now speak as a critic of 
the noble Lord’s style. It was very bad, 
no doubt; but he would pass it by with 
that remark. The noble Lord, as he had 
stated, being beaten in diplomacy, protested 
against the legality of the inheritance of 
the Infanta’s children to the throne of 
Spain. Now, could anything be more un- 
wise than for the noble Lord to enter such 
a protest? What had this country to do 
with the succession to the throne of Spain, 
or to the question whether the Queen of 
Spain might be fruitful or not? To say 
that the issue of this or that marriage 
should or should not be heirs to the throne 
of Spain, was surely beyond the limits of 
the noble Lord’s official duties as Foreign 
Secretary of this country. Could France 
or Spain interfere with respect to the suc- 
cession to the throne of England? France 
did so interfere under Louis XIV., and, as 
a constitutional government and people, 
they rose as one man against such an at- 
tempt. He wanted to know the authority 
for the noble Lord’s interference. He 
quoted the peace of Utrecht. Did he ever 
read the treaty made after that peace? By 
that treaty Louis XIV., for himself and 
his descendants renounced all right to the 
throne of Spain. Why, the French am- 
bassador at that time told Lord Bolingbroke 
that he demanded an invalid security when 
he insisted upon such a clause in the treaty; 
that the renunciation he required would be 
invalidated by the municipal law of Spain 
and France. Bolingbroke said, ‘‘ Never 
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mind about that ; give us the renunciation.” | It was an idle exhibition of something like 
‘Take it,’’ said the French ambassador, | disappointed vanity; and he trusted the 
M. de Torey, “‘ with the understanding that | Parliament of England would disown such 
the renunciation of these two parties cannot | a vile exhibition of personal mortification. 
bind their successors.”” The noble Lord, | He would conclude by repeating his hope 
when he declared that the children of the that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Duke de Montpensier should not succeed | Government would insist on the Irish being 
to the throne of Spain, had forgotten that | | maintained out of the resources of Ireland; 

maxim of political as well as ‘social life, 'and that the Foreign Secretary would do 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’’| the people of this country the ineffable 
He was sowing broadcast the seeds of war, | benefit of being quiet in his office and 
and doing his utmost to create dissension | guarding them against war. 

between ‘the Powers of Europe. As a wise, Mr. i. GRATTAN observed, with re- 
patriotic, and benevolent statesman, the | gard to the speech of the hon. and learned 
noble Lord would not have anticipated and Gentleman who had just sat down, that 
sown the seeds of future dissension, which | acid poured on the best tempered weapon 
might rise up in the shape of war at any | ‘caused it to lose its lustre; and the remarks 
time when it might be most unwished for. | of the hon. and learned Gentleman as to 
Now, he would ask that House, as men of | _the Irish people were certainly not remark- 
common sense, whether it would not have able either for their brilliancy or novelty. 

been better that the noble Lord should | The hon. and learned Gentleman, in refer- 
have foregone his little pique at being out-| ring to Ireland, had been interrupted by 
done in negotiation, and said, ** The matter the. hon. Gentleman who sat near him 
shall go no further?”” But no, the noble (Mr. B. Osborne), who coming lately from 
Lord wreaked the vengeance he felt against | Tipperary appeared to bring with him some 
M. Guizot, upon the unborn children of the | instrument not unfamiliar in that locality, 
Infanta. He maintained, in opposition to | for the moment the hon. and learned Gen- 
the noble Lord, that the Treaty of Utrecht | tleman caught his eye he appeared as if 
was not now binding on any Government | touched by the spear of Ithuriel, and 

of Europe; and that the marriage of the | 
Duke de Montpensier did not touch any | 
existing treaty. The peace of Utrecht | | The hon. and learned Gentleman spoke in 
was made for the purpose of preventing the | contemptuous terms of the Irish as beg- 
two crowns of France and Spain from) gars. Did it ever occur to him that Irish 
coming upon one head; but the political | | money had been expended in building 
face of Europe was then very different from | Buckingham Palace? Did he know there 
what it was at present. There were then | | was annually drawn from Ireland a large 
an Emperor of Germany and the States of | sum to beautify this metropolis? That 
Holland ; but no King of Bavaria, or Em-' such mansions as those of Hertford, Lans- 
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“ Shook from his horrid hair pestilence and war.’” 





peror of Austria; no King of the Belgians, 
or King of the French. 
all the parties to that treaty had been al- 


tered; and wars had followed which had | 
Writers on inter- | 


altogether destroyed it. 
national law had laid it down that war an- 
nulled a treaty, and that it was necessary 
distinctly to recognise and renew that 
treaty in subsequent treaties, without which 
it ceased to be of any effect. What sub- 
sequent treaty, he wished to know, revived 
the Treaty of Utrecht? That treaty pro- 
vided that if the two crowns devolved upon 
one person, that person was to renounce 
one of them. Louis XIV.’s immediate 
descendant married an Infanta of Spain; 
and M. Guizot mentioned two or three 
other cases in which similar alliances had 
been contracted. To protest against the 
issue of such a marriage coming to the 
throne was mere mischievous interference. 


The relations of | 


downe, and Devonshire had been built 
from Irish estates? Did he forget that 
this country destroyed the manufactures 
of Ireland, and seized on the five mil- 
lions of her revenue? If the Irish were 
beggars, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be satisfied with the alternative that 
his own countrymen were the cause of it. 
As the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
admitted—the Irish were entitled to ask 
for assistance as a matter of justice, and 
not of charity. Great stress had been laid 
on the danger of this country being brought 
to feed the Irish people. But, as a mem- 
ber of the relief committee, he could an- 
nounce that 11,0007. was the sum received 
from England in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath talked about history and 
the King of the French; but there was one 
thing he omitted to say—he did not telt 
the House that the King of the French 
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declared he had sent abroad for corn to | 


feed his people, and that he had procured 
eorn for that purpose. Was the hon: 
Member aware that when the French and 
Italians had between fifty and sixty vessels 
at Odessa, in which they carried away 
250,000 quarters of wheat, there were only 
six British vessels at the same port, which 
were freighted with the corn that the King 
of the French had left there? The land- 
lords of Ireland had been calumniated by 
the hon. Member, as if they were the 
cause of the calamities of Ireland; but 
they had done every thing in their power 
to relieve the people. They had sold their 
cattle and their horses in order that the 
consumption of corn might be diminished, 
and they had reduced the quantity of food 
for these horses which they kept. Hon. 
Members might laugh at this; but they 


could not be aware of the amount of grain | 


consumed in this way if they undervalued 


the fact. When the right hon. Gentleman | 


the Secretary for Ireland spoke of the use 
of sugar and molasses in breweries, he did 


not say there would be any prohibition of | 


grain in those establishments. It was an 


object of importance that distillation from | 


grain should be stopped. In Mr. Roe’s 


distillery 1,000 barrels of oats were con- 
sumed every day. These would go a great | 


way in feeding the people. The hon. 


Member for Bath attacked the Irish land- 


lords in a most shameful manner. Had they 
made no sacrifices? Had they not sacri- 
ficed their political animosities ? Had they 
not sacrificed their party antipathy and their 
religious differences ? They had cast aside 
all their former feelings, and had met in 
that House to support their country, under 
circumstances of unparalleled misery and 
distress, and to put an end to a system of 
public labour which completely demoralized 
it. In pursuit of these objects, they would 
agree in avoiding the advice and the ex- 
ample of the hon. Member for Bath. It 
had been said, that great occasions re- 
quired great minds. He thought the pre- 
sent occasion had found Her Majesty’s 
Government wanting. They had the heart 
but not the head for a calamity like that 
which existed in Ireland. When the peo- 
ple were starving, the Government told 
them they must die by the rules of politi- 
cal economy; but he, in such a case, would 
fling political economy to the winds. It 
was not that he wanted. He asked for 
food. If they talked to him in that strain, 
he said, ‘‘ Give me back my legions. Give 
me my money. Give me my wealth. 
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Restore me my absentee landlords, and 
_ then do as you please with your economy.” 
The conduct of England had been different 
on former occasions. In 1822, no less 
than 500,000/. had passed through the 
hands of the committee to relieve the peo- 
ple. Instead of contenting themselves 
with such measures as they had devised, 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
sent the experimental squadron to convey 
food to Ireland. They should have sent 
1,700 vessels of 500 tons each to Smyrna 
/and New York for grain. The American 
| papers stated that there were 300,000,000 
_ bushels of Indian corn ready for shipment, 
_and which could come into the market if 
vessels were ready at New York to meet 
_the supply. If Government had taken 
| these ships they would have saved the lives 
of many people. At this moment they 
were dying by wholesale. He held a paper 
in his hand, by which it appeared that at 
an inquest in Cork six deaths were re- 
ported, at another in Mayo five deaths, 
and a third in the same county six more, 
and at another in the Queen’s county, 
seven. The assistant barrister for Water- 
ford declared to him that the faces of the 
people appeared to him as if they had been 
| taken out of their graves, and that the whole 
population, men, women, and children, 
looked as if they had been just unburied. 
The understanding between parties in that 
House, that the 4s. duty on wheat should 
be repealed, and that the navigation laws 
should be suspended, was not enough for 
the people of Ireland. The Labour-rate 
Act had demoralized the people, and was 
destroying the country. The public works 
were ruinous, and they had actually shut 
up his own house in the country, not far 
from Dublin, so that he could not get to 
the door. The people would not work 
hereafter as they had been accustomed. 
The public works would unfit them for 
agriculture. They would say to the far- 
mers, ‘I'll work for you as I did for the 
'Queen;”’ but that would not do for tilling 
the land. The Government must provide 
against this demoralization, and not follow 
the dogmas of political economists, who 
gave different opinions to different parties, 
and advised the Tories in the beginning of 
1846 one way, and the Whigs at the end 
of 1846 in another. The gentlemen of 
the Commissariat were imbued with these 
doctrines too; they had become political 
economists, instead of being Her Majesty’s 
purveyors. They had not given the people 
bread, but they had treated them, if not 
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with stones, at least with fine quotations 
scriptural and temporal. Sir Randolph 
Routh at one time declared that depots 
should be established to keep down the 
price of food, and bring it close to the 
doors of the poor; but that same gentle- 
man, in answer to Lord Sligo, denied that 
doctrine, and said that the Government 
must not establish depéts, or interfere with 
the prices. And what was the conse- 
quence? Meal was 3s. 8d. and 3s. 6d. a 
stone, while wages were at the old level. 
It had been proved that in Mayo the la- 
bourers received but 4d. a day; and it was 
evident that no man could maintain his 
family on that sum, when a stone of meal, 
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of extraordinary affliction and distress, that 
this expression, so calculated to give them 
pain, met with the approbation of that 
House. But the hon. Member for Bath 
had also reproached them with being beg- 
gars. If they were beggars, they had been 
reduced to their present condition in con- 
sequence of the evil government of their 
country by the British Legislature; and if 
they would restore to the people of Ire- 
land their native Legislature—if they would 
restore them those funds which they had 
contributed to the national debt — they 
would be prepared not only to provide 
for the present contingency, but also to 
| legislate for the future well-being of the 





for which he would have to pay 3s. 6d.,| country. He trusted that the party headed 
would only support them for a day and a by the noble Lord at the head of the 
half. In Kildare, the committee of which | Government—he trusted that the party 
he was a member, sold meat to the people | so ably led by the noble Lord opposite— 
at ls. 8d. a stone, paying the difference— | he trusted that the party which supported 
bad landlords as they were said to be—out the right hon. Baronet opposite, would 
of their own pockets. It was evident that | not join in the sentiment that Ireland was 
the present state of things would not do,/a curse to the empire. If they did, the 
and he submitted that the First Lord of| people of Ireland would be justified in 
the Treasury should send 100,000/. to the | taking any steps, however dangerous they 
west of Ireland at once. Not twenty-four | might be, which would place them in a 
hours should be lost in doing so. The | position of independence and of separation 
Trish Members did not come here to beg, | from a country and a Parliament which en- 
but to ask for their right. They asked tertained such degrading opinions respect- 
for a portion of their money to be ex- | ing them. The hon. Member for Limerick, 


pended to feed them, and they did not who might be said to have opened this 
ask Government to send fifty-seven mili-| debate, had made many remarks with 


tary officers, majors, captains, and ensigns, | which he had cordially concurred. But 
to distribute meal to those unfortunate | he must dissent from one remark which 


: ; | 
wretches. He thought it rather ominous 
that these gentlemen should be sent on 
such a mission. The Irish Members had 


| the hon. Member had made, that it would 
‘have been better if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
'ment had called Parliament together, than 


banded themselves together, not to try if to have issued a proclamation altering the 


the Government were made of squeezable 
materials, but to get justice and food. He 


_Labour-rate Act. By doing that act, he 
thought the Government deserved, to a 


never would believe that the people of certain extent, the gratitude of the people 


England were hostile to the just demands 
of the people of Ireland. They demanded 


of Ireland; they had incurred great re- 
‘sponsibility by the act, which rendered it 


a union of heart nd sentiment, not a/ necessary that they should now seek an 
union of parchment. They were united indemnity from Parliament. If they had 
in no factious opposition to Government, | called Parliament together, questions might 
but in watchfulness for the interests of have arisen which might have prevented 
their country. the thing from being done at last with that 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, he should | promptitude which was necessary to meet 
not have addressed the House, if it had not the emergency. With respect to the non- 
been that the hon. Member for Bath had | interference of Government with private 
taken occasion, in his usual fashion, to void | speculation in Ireland, he felt confident, 
the acerbity of his waspish and dyspeptic after the declarations made at the end of 
disposition, by stating that Ireland was a last Session, that it would have been dan- 
curse to this country. He trusted that that | gerous to do so. The present sufferings 
expression would not be responded to by | might perhaps have been relieved by Go- 
hon. Members of that House. He trusted vernment interference, but a fearful amount 
that it would not go forth to the people of | of evil would have been afterwards created. 
Ireland, under their present circumstances | Extensive orders for food had been given to 
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America by private speculators; and if Go- 
vernment had gone into the market, the 
private speculators would have gone with 
their cargoes into the other markets of 
Europe ; and thus, though a temporary 
relief might have been created for the few 
months now passed, yet he felt confident 
that greater misery would thereby have 
been created after Christmas ; for the pri- 
vate supplies would have been carried to 
other countries, and the Government would 
come to a deficient market. There was 
no analogy between the state of matters 
last year and the present. The failure of 
last year was only partial, and confined to 
potatoes ; this year the whole potato crop 
had been destroyed, not only in Ireland, 
but also in England. There was a famine 
in many parts of Europe; so that it was 
comparatively easy for the Government to 
interfere last year, though not in the pre- 
sent. Then, again, he would ask whether 
the vast mercantile resources of England 
were not more competent to provide a sup- 
ply of food for the people than that frae- 
tional portion of their resources which was 
raised from the taxes? He believed that 
the landlords of Ireland had not fulfilled 
their duty, and that they were only stimu- 
lated to present exertion by an apprehen- 
sion that they themselves would be buried 
in the universal ruin. He thought the 
landed gentry were called upon to come 
forward in the most strenuous manner to 
assist the Government of England in their 
endeavours to place Ireland beyond the re- 
currence of such a calamity as that with 
which it was now visited. Temporary re- 
lief would be of little avail. Something 
permanent must be done for that country. 
The landed gentry must endeavour to cre- 
ate employment for the people, and must 
employ their vast capital derived from 
rentals in encouraging enterprise and in- 
dustry. As a means of recalling Irish 
landlords to a sense of their duty, he 
thought the first Act passed by the British 
Parliament should be to give to every one 
of their tenants an absolute title to relief 
under an extended system of poor laws. 
This was the most constitutional way of 
taxing the property of the country for the 
benefit of the people of the country. He 
felt confident that if Parliament evinced a 
disposition to legislate for the people of 
Ireland as they did for those of England 
and Scotland, they would have, as the re- 
ward of their labours, the establishment of 
social order in Ireland, and the advance- 
ment of that country to such a position 
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that no one would dare to say “she is 
a curse.” 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE did not 
know whether the circumstance of his 
being an Irish landlord would have any 
effect in inducing the House to listen to 
him, after the attack which had been 
made upon that body by the hon. Member 
for Bath. He would leave the speech 
which had been delivered by that hon. 
Gentleman to the hon. Member for Mayo; 
but as his hon. Friend (Mr. Grattan) had 
made an allusion to Ithuriel’s spear, he 
would beg the Government not to follow 
the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Roebuck’s) ad- 
vice ; for if they did he would certainly 
turn out to be the toad in the ear of Eve. 
He considered that the attack, or attack 
by implication, made by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had spoken last on the Irish 
landlords—-for though the hon. Gentleman 
repudiated the language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath, he followed it up by a sweep- 
ing attack as to neglect of duties—was 
not warranted. [Mr. Ditton Browne had 
not spoken of the present, but of the past. | 
But surely they were not to go back to the 
old forty-shilling question; for this gene- 
ration, at least, Irish landlords had been 
an improving class. If the hon. Gentle- 
man chose to move for a return of the 
number of duels fought, of crops of grain or 
turnips raised, or iron ploughs used, in the 
various counties within specified periods, 
he would find that the Irish landlords of 
the present day were an improving class. 
Looking to certain passages in the Speech 
delivered that day, he must say, that a 
speech of greater discomfort, and of a 
more chilling nature, had never fallen from 
any Ministers than the one made on the 
present occasion, which would be conveyed 
by the next post to the people of Ireland. 
It announced to the country that outrage 
and disorder had been repressed in Ireland, 
as far as might be, by military and police. 
Now, what would have been the right way 
to repress outrage and disorder in Ireland 
during all the time that had elapsed ? 
Why, by pouring in food. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer shook his head ; but let 
him remember that on the 26th of August, 
in his place in Parliament, he had pro- 
mised meal to the people of Ireland at 14d. 
a stone; Indian meal was to come in at 
that price; whereas now, in the district 
where he lived, near the town, it was 
2s. 6d. a stone, and in the mountain dis- 
tricts it was 2s. 10d. Ireland was now in 
the condition of a city besieged by the 
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direst of all foes—by famine ; and it was 
impossible that private charity could an- 
swer all the calls that were being made 
upon it. The Speech recommended Par- 
liament to take into their serious consider- 
ation the policy of opening the ports and 
suspending the navigation laws. He want- 
ed to know why the noble Lord, who, if 
he was famous for anything, was famous 
for what the hon. Member for Bath called 
civil valour, did not, four months ago, by 
an Order of Council, open the ports and 
suspend those laws. He feared not to say, 
that Government had been guilty of gross 
misapprehension — that was the mildest 
term — jin coming down on the 19th of 
January, when the people were dying of 
famine, with a recommendation to open 
the ports. What relief would that afford 
to the people of Skibbereen ; or to those 
who were dying universally throughout Ire- 
land? He told them most solemnly, it was 
his firm impression, that, until they took 
some steps for throwing food into Ireland, 
all the schemes they might form for the 
future—emigration, or plans to put the 
people on the same footing—would be of 
no avail, for Ireland would be one vast 
charnel house. He had observed a very 
general disposition in some quarters to 


treat the subject of Ireland with a sort of 
sneer, which did not befit the occasion. 
Yes, he had seen that spirit exhibited in a 


most misplaced manner. The noble Lord 
who spoke from the bench below him (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had told them that 10,000 
people had already died in Ireland. He 
did not know what data the noble Lord had 
for the statement ; but he believed it to be 
under the mark. It had also been stated, 
on the authority of the Dean of Cloyne, 
that in the county of Cork 5,000 people 
had died of absolute starvation. In short, 
the people were dying right and left ; but 
he would frankly tell the House and the 
Government, that there were people in his 
neighbourhood who said that they would 
not lie down and die: he supposed the al- 
lusion to military and police pointed to 
that portion of Tipperary in which the in- 
habitants made these avowals. He wished 
to ask the Government if, having delayed 
for four months to introduce food into Ire- 
land, this was the only point that was to 
go forth? he wished to know distinctly 
from the Government what other measures 
they meant to bring forward for Ireland. 
Was the opening of the ports or the sus- 
pension of the navigation laws all? Had 
they any hope of getting provisions in that 
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way? Every man must know there was 
none. He did say, that, unless Govern- 
ment were prepared to do something fur- 
ther—unless they would say something 
more explicit as to their intentions, he 
thought that some man of greater weight 
than himself ought to move an Amendment 
to the Address, stating that the House had 
no confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They might have confidence in indi- 
vidual Members of that Government ; but 
he believed that Government were not now 
acting for themselves. He believed that 
the strings were pulled by some persons in 
the Treasury — that Ministers were acting 
on the politics— economical theories— of 
others, and not exerting their own minds 
on this subject. He had reason, indeed, 
to believe, that they were acting on the 
theories of Mr. Trevelyan, which were ini- 
mical to Irish interests. At all events, 
they had committed the grossest blunders 
on the very first principles of political eco- 
nomy. He should resume his seat, feeling 
perfectly confident, that unless Govern- 
ment should have measures in store which 
would offer more certain resources to the 
people of Ireland, that people would be 
little inclined to lie down and die in 
silence. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that, much 
as he had previously wished to catch the 
Speaker’s eye, he doubly wished it after 
the closing sentences of the speech which 
the House had just heard, because those 
sentences referred by name to one whom 
he felt it an honour to call his friend—he 
meant Mr. Trevelyan—and referred to 
him by a description which he solemnly 
believed was as utterly inapplicable to him 
as it could be to any individual whatever. 
The hon. Member, in total ignorance, he 
was sure, of the real character of Mr. 
Trevelyan, had described him as “ inimi- 
eal to Ireland.”’ Independently of the 
highest intellectual qualities, and (what 
was far more important) the highest moral 
principles, which in themselves would be 
a guarantee against his being inimical to 
any of his fellow-beings, Mr. Trevelyan 
was (to his, Sir R. H. Inglis’s, know- 
ledge) chargeable with the fault, if it were 
one, of being only too partial to Ireland. 
He spoke in the presence of those who must 
necessarily know far better than himself, 
and to them he appealed to bear him out 
when he said that Mr. Trevelyan had in the 
course of the last six months not merely 
discharged with zeal his most laborious 
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that he had in addition taken the most ac- 
tive part in promoting mcasures of indivi- 
dual exertion to relieve the distress. Asa 
private friend, he felt it his duty, in justice 
to Mr. Trevelyan, to take the earliest op- 
portunity of vindicating him, in the pre- 
sence of that House, from a charge at va- 
rianee with facts, and which should not 
have been made at all against any indivi- 
dual in his position by name. He now 
turned to the hon. Member for Mayo. 
That hon. Member had begun his speech 
by giving utterance to his apprehension of 
the effect likely to be produced in Ireland 
by a certain expression as to that country 
being ‘a curse to England,” which, he 
said, had been used by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath. Now his own mind 
and memory did not supply any such words 
so used by the hon. and learned Member; 
and having consulted three or four others, 
who were equally unconscious of having 
heard the words, he could not but believe 
that the hon. Member for Mayo had mis- 
taken them, and that it was, therefore, 
altogether unnecessary to have appealed, 
as he had done in succession, to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Treasury, to the 
right hon. Baronet who lately filled that 
office, and to the noble Lord the Member 


for Lynn, imploring each not to sanction 


any such description of Ireland. The 
hon. Member for Meath declared that 
Ireland demanded relief as a claim of 
right, as the discharge of a debt, and not 
by way of appeal to the better and kind- 
lier feelings of Englishmen. The hon. 
Member said that all our public buildings 
had been raised by the Irish people. In 
one sense they were. Every one who had 
read the Rejected Addresses knew in what 
sense Drury-lane Theatre was built by men 
of that nation, designated by an epithet 
which he (Sir R. H. Inglis) would not 
then repeat. The hon. Member specified 
among these fabrics Lansdowne House, 
and what he called Devonshire Palace. 
Perhaps the amount expended in Ireland 
from English money on such works, or at 
least expended in the construction of pub- 
lie works in Ireland, was at least equal to 
the amount extracted from Ireland and so 
Jaid out in England. At all events, these 
were not matters of debtor and creditor 
account, upon which the House was called 
to legislate. The people of Ireland were 
to be relieved freely and nobly by the 
people of England; but it was not to be 
claimed as of right. And here he could 
not help adverting to the speech of the 
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hon. and learned Member for Bath. When- 
ever he rose, the House expected the bit- 
terest sarcasm and the most acute reason- 
ing, though, as it was not always founded 
on the soundest premises or on the justest 
principles, .3 he (Sir R. Inglis) might 
think, it was not always very conclusive 
in effect. Never had he less disappointed 
the House than on that night. His speech 
was divided into two parts, that which 
related to the foreign relations of the 
country, and that which related to Ireland. 
The first part, which related to Ireland 
alone, proceeded altogether upon a misap- 
prehension of what was desired by hon. 
Members, except the few who might re- 
present in the House the “ United Irish- 
men of 1847;” because he himself had 
said, that, if this were a demand for the 
present year only, he would cheerfully 
meet it at any personal sacrifice; but that 
it was because he regarded it as a system- 
atic attempt to impose upon the people 
of Great Britain the exclusive burden of 
maintaining the people of Ireland for ever, 
that he rose in his place and repudiated 
such a claim as a right. Now, though 
such a claim might be directly urged by 
some, and be the legitimate inference of 
certain orations and resolutions elsewhere, 
it had not been put forth by any one as 
yet in this House. For his own part, 
while he did not deny the paramount claim 
of Ireland to the attention of the House, 
(and it had almost wholly, with two or 
three slight exceptions, occupied the first 
seven speeches of the night,) he did deny 
its exclusive claim; and he felt, that those 
who had listened to them all might almost 
have fancied that they were on College 
Green, and that Ireland had as great 
a share of the time of that House as if 
they were now sitting in Dublin. He 
regretted that not one word should hither- 
to have been uttered with the slightest 
reference to the inhabitants of another 
part of the empire, who were now en- 
during the calamity by which they had 
been visited with a Christian patience 
not unworthy their profession of religion. 
[Cheers.] He thanked hon. Members 
on both sides for that generous cheer, 
which acknowledged that he was not de- 
scribing too strongly the sufferings and 
patience of their countrymen, the people 
of Scotland. It was true that the people 
of Scotland had not banded themselves in, 
or enjoyed the advantage of, ‘‘ United 
Scotchmen” meetings, or of being repre- 
sented by such deputations as had come 
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from Ireland; for they had been patient 
under their misery in their own country, 
and not clamorous out of it. He could ap- 

eal to the representatives of Scotland for 
the truth of the fact which he asserted, that 
the inhabitants of the West Highlands 
and Islands had suffered almost as much 
as those of Ireland, and had borne it 
with a Christian patience which did honour 
to their profession of religion. He would 
now advert to the second part of the hon. 
Member for Bath’s speech, which had 
certainly relieved the debate from the 
almost uniformity of its character in refer- 
ence to Irish affairs. His noble Friend 
the Member for Lynn had, indeed, touched 
upon two points of foreign policy to which 
attention had recently been directed. But 
before he pursued this subject, and quitted 
that of Irish distress, he must not omit to 
notice that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath had specially referred to another part of 


his (Sir R. Inglis’s) noble Friend's speech ; | 
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it was, in fact, at this moment, as adequate 
a ground of appeal as in the year after it 
was signed. He admitted, then, that the 
Government had a fair right to refer to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, as still binding upon all 
the parties; and he admitted further, that 
the actual reference was justified by the 
facts of the case. It was not the intention 
of the contracting parties to that treaty, 
that, at any period whatever, so far as hu- 
man beings could foresee or bind future 
events, any descendant of Philip V. should 
have the power of sitting upon the two 
thrones of France and Spain: and there 
was the remarkable expression used by 
Philip V. on his renunciation, which was 
included in that treaty, that the exclusion 
of the lines of Orleans and Berry, and the 
preference given even to the house of 
Carignan, was not to be a mutable arrange- 
ment, but was, like the needle of the com- 
pass, to remain invariable in one direction. 
So far as the good faith of treaties was 


namely, that, if the measures to be proposed | concerned, the Treaty of Utrecht had been 
in respect to Ireland next Monday by the | violated; inasmuch as one of the cases 
Government should not be satisfactory, he | contemplated by that treaty had occurred ; 


(Lord G. Bentinck) would then be prepared | 


to produce a comprehensive plan for the 
settlement of that question. ‘‘ Where is 


your plan,” said the hon. and learned 


Member, ‘‘ where is your comprehensive 
plan ?”” Why, by the very terms in which 
it was mentioned by the noble Lord, it was 
not a plan which was absolutely and ne- 
cessarily ever to come before the House ; 
and the hon. and learned Member could 
not fairly call upon his noble Friend to 
produce that or any other plan, or blame 
him for not stating that, which at the be- 
ginning he had declared to be contingent 
upon the failure of the Government plan. 
He would now advert to the foreign ques- 
tions, on which his noble Friend, as well 
as the hon. and learned Memder for Bath, 
had touched. He (Sir R. Inglis) agreed 
with the noble Lord that the question of 
the Spanish marriages was not one on 
which the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would carry the people of 
England with him, if he made the infrac- 
tion of the Treaty of Utrecht the ground 
ofa war. Not that the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath appeared to him to be 
correct in deprecating any reference to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, as if it were a dead 
letter; on the contrary, it was not only 
not a dead letter, but had been referred to 
in diplomatic intercourse between England 
and Spain within the last two years, as a 
sufficient ground of international appeal : 








and had, therefore, legally justified the re- 
monstrances of the English Government. 
But though the Government were thus jus- 
tified, he (Sir R. Inglis) did not think it 
expedient that the peace of Europe should 
have been risked, and that cordiai good 
understanding with our neighbours, ex- 
pressed in two words by them, should be, 
perhaps, for ever lost, by any remonstrance, 
however just, by any reference, however 
clear, to the Treaty of Utrecht, when the 
event practically contemplated by that 
treaty as the great evil to be avoided, 
namely, the union of the two crowns on 
one head, was so remote a contingency; as 
every calculator must admit on the princi- 
ples of his own science. We might, there- 
fore, be perfectly justified by all the usages 
of diplomacy in referring to the Treaty of 
Utrecht; but the object was not to be put 
in competition with the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe, which we had risked 
by laying such stress upon that treaty. 
The object, however just, was not to 
be put in comparison with the mainte- 
nance of the peace of Europe. With re- 
gard to Cracow, he saw with great regret 
the measures which had been adopted to- 
wards that unfortunate State. He could 
not think, because certain illuminations 
had taken place at Cracow, at a time that 
it was in military possession of the troops 
of the Emperor of Austria, with the cer- 
tainty that the two nearest Powers were 
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ready to throw their armies in to repress 
any manifestations of public feeling—he 
could not think that an illumination of the 
city, even assuming it to have been far 
more general than it was, could have been 
interpreted as a proof of the acquiescence 
of the people of Cracow themselves in the 
sacrifice of their independence. They 
might or might not have been so degraded 
as to acquiesce in the sacrifice of their in- 
dependence ; but it was for that House, and 
for Englishmen in general, to say whether 
they would rest satisfied with the violation 
of the treaty, and whether those who had 
violated the Treaty of Vienna in this par- 
ticular instance, might not only themselves 
proceed to violate it in others suitable to 
their own convenience, but whether they 
had not given a direct sanction and 
encouragement to France to violate that 
treaty on its own part whenever it might 
be convenient. No individual Member on 
either side had attempted to raise any ob- 
jection to the unanimity with which he 
trusted the Address would be voted; and 
with respect to any disputed point of policy, 
he would at present abstain from saying 
anything, as other opportunities would 
present themselves. But he could not 
conclude without expressing his hope that 
a Session, which had certainly opened with 
less prospect of comfort than almost any 
Session of late years, might yet be so 
guided, that by the providence and grace 
of God the evils which now appeared to us 
inevitable, might by His mercy be averted. 
He was sure that no one could look at 
affairs, either at home or abroad, without 
feeling how completely all the prospects of 
happiness and security in which they had 
indulged a few short years ago appeared 
to have been cut off. He would not say that 
the day, though dark and cloudy, was yet 
without a sun behind the cloud; but he 
trusted that all present would, in their in- 
dividual characters, whether in or out of 
the House, feel more strongly the necessity 
of maintaining those principles by which 
alone they could hope for the permanent 
honour and well-being of their common 
country. 

Lorp J. MANNERS thought he should 
best discharge his duty by saying as little 
as possible on the various points proposed 
to their consideration in the Speech that 
day delivered. He yielded to no one in 
the sincere desire he felt to benefit those 
portionsof our fellow-countrymen who were 
now suffering so severely. Ministers, with 
the view of meeting that melancholy state 
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of things, proposed to the House to sus- 
pend for the present the small duty now 
levied on imported corn, and the operation 
of the navigation laws. They had heard 
from several Gentlemen whose opinions 
were entitled to great weight, that those 
measures would not produce much prac- 
tical good to the Irish people. He was 
afraid this opinion was likely to be verified 
by events; and if the measures he himself 
proposed should be subjected justly to the 
same criticism, he should feel at least satis- 
fied with having discharged his duty. It 
was well known to the Members of that 
House that during both last year and the 
present, many European States had been 
suffering from a similar want of provisions, 
and had thought it right and wise to pro- 
hibit, as far as they might, the exportation 
of corn from their respective countries. 
He was informed, on the highest authority, 
that within the last ten days there had been 
lying in the Seine no less than twenty- 
seven English vessels, freighted with Eng- 
lish corn, whilst the population of a great 
part of the British empire were suffering 
from all the evils now known to the whole 
world. It did appear to him that such a 
state of things ought not to be permitted; 
and that while suspending the naviga- 
tion laws and duties on importation, we 
should follow the example which had been 
set by other nations, and prevent the ex- 
portation of corn. With respect to the 
Spanish marriages, he should not say a 
word on that topic now, did he not think it 
incumbent on him not to allow one day to 
pass without directing the attention of the 
House to one passage in a despatch which 
had been published, casting, he must think, 
a most unwarranted imputation on an il- 
lustrious Personage now resident in this 
country. He wished to draw the attention 
of the House to the following despatch, 
written by M. Guizot, dated February 27, 
1846—a despatch, in which he stated, 
that the candidates for the hand of the 
Queen of Spain were limited, and reduced 
in such a manner as might not inappro- 
priately be called Hobson’s choice :-— 
“The sons of the Infante Don Francisco de 
Paula are also exceedingly compromised—first, 
by their false proceedings ; secondly, by their in- 
timacy with the Radical party, and their anti- 
pathy of the Moderado party ; thirdly, by the ill- 
feeling of the Queen Mother and of the Queen 
herself. The sons of Don Carlos are as far as the 
present goes at least impossible ; first, by the op- 
position loudly proclaimed by all parties ; secondly, 
by the exclusion formally pronounced in the con- 
stitution ; thirdly, by their own dispositions, con- 
stantly far removed from the conduct which could 
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alone give them chances of success. The present 
situation of the descendants of Philip V. in the 
question of the marriage of the Queen of Spain is 
therefore become a bad one.” 


“The French Government,’ M.Guizot said, 
a few lines lower down in the same despatch, 
‘had done all in their power to render the 
sons of Don Carlos possible;”” he begged the 
House to bear in mind that the date of this 
was the 27th of February, 1846. Would 
they believe that until June, 1846, the 
French Government, so far from taking 
any steps to render the sons of Don Carlos 
possible, had taken no steps whatever even 
to ascertain the dispositions and principles 
which guided the conduct of that Prince, 
whom M. Guizot thought fit thus to men- 
tion. In June, 1846, M. Guizot, sending 
for the first time to the Marquess of Villa- 
franca, submitted to him a paper containing 
six propositions, saying that if the Count de 
Montemolin would sign that paper, the influ- 
ence of the King of the French would be 
used to procure the hand of the Queen of 
Spain for the Count. To that paper the 
Count refused to attach his signature. He 
would not now detail to the House what 
those six propositions were. He would 
content himself with saying, that the first 
of them was of such acharacter, that, con- 


sistently with his own integrity and ho- 
nour, the Count de Montemolin could not 


sign the paper. So far, however, from ex- 
pressing any opinions which could warrant 
M. Guizot in thus characterizing unfavour- 
ably his conduct and disposition,the Count de 
Montemolin, in refusing his signature, stated 
his earnest wish to enter into such arrange- 
ments as might be consistent with the ho- 
nour and dignity of both the great parties 
of Spain, for the purpose of terminating 
the struggles of their unhappy country. 
That was the only point he thought it right 
thus early to bring under the attention of 
the House; and he did so mainly for the 
purpose of inducing the French Govern- 
ment, if possible, to lay before the French 
Chambers the answer submitted to them, 
he believed on the 28th of June, by the 
Count de Montemolin, in order that the 
world at large might know that if civil 
war breaks out again in Spain, to the fur- 
ther injury of that unhappy country, and 
to the disturbance of Europe, the blame 
must rest, not with that injured Prince, 
who suffered so long an unjust captivity at 
Bourges, but must be laid to the charge of 
those Ministers who did not hesitate thus 
unfairly to characterize the conduct of one 
whom they had deeply injured, in order to 
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gratify what he was afraid must be termed 
the fatal ambition of the Napoleon of 
peace. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: In rising, 
Sir, to address the House at a period when 
a great calamity afflicts part of the United 
Kingdom, I must thank the House for the 
disposition it has shown to-night, not only 
to agree with unanimity to the Address 
which has been proposed, but to consider 
both the extent of that calamity and the 
measures that it may be thought proper to 
introduce for its remedy, in a fair spirit, 
without any mixture of party bias ; without 
any disposition, I may say, to blame the 
Government more than a difference of 
opinion may justly lead men to blame them, 
and thus to render that which is a task 
exceedingly difficult under any cireum- 
stances, somewhat less difficult than it 
would be if the course which I have de- 
scribed had not been pursued. I cannot 
wonder that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Limerick should severely take to 
task the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because his opinion is so diametri- 
cally opposite to theirs, that if his views 
are well founded, no doubt they have been 
guilty of a great neglect of duty. But 
what I have to maintain is, that the policy 
of the hon. Member for Limerick, which I 
think was supported in a similar spirit by 
my noble Friend the Member for Lynn, is 
a policy which no Government ought to 
undertake—which, if undertaken, would 
lead only to failure. To try it by the most 
severe test, and at the same time the 
fairest which can be applied, I think it 
would lead to a greater number of deaths 
from famine than the course we thought it 
our duty to pursue. Sir, the opinion of 
that hon. Gentleman was, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have ransacked the world 
for food; that they should have appeared 
as buyers in every market of Europe and 
America, and should have attempted to 
feed the people of Ireland with the produce 
they procured. Now, I think in the first 
place, it is evident that no sooner had that 
intention been declared—as declared it 
must have been, because every person dis- 
posed to enter into those concerns asked 
of Government before the conclusion of last 
Session what should be their policy—I 
say, if such had been declared, there would 
have been an end at once of all private en- 
terprise—an end at once of all application 
of the capital of this great country—of the 
means and of the skill which our merchants 
are so well known to possess—and that 
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everything would have been abandoned to 
the care of the Government which had been 
so presumptuous as to undertake sucha task. 
With a limited supply in each of those mar- 
kets—and I regret to say that it was a limit- 
ed supp!y—what would have been the aspect 
of affairs when the English Government 
appeared as the purchasers—as the bidders 
for the whole of the grain in those markets? 
The noble Lord talks of a rise from 3s. to 
9s. for the bushel of wheat; but what would 
have been the rise had the English Go- 
vernment declared that it was prepared to 
feed the people of Ireland—that it was re- 
sponsible for that duty? I think that that 
would have limited and impeded the opera- 
tion of the Government? But suppose that 
by means of our vessels a supply had been 
brought into Ireland, then the next thing 
to have been undertaken would have been 
what would, in fact, have amounted to the 
whole retail trade of that country—to have 
supplied every person who was unable to 
procure food from his ordinary resources. 
We have heard enough of the enormous 
staff which was required for the public 
works ; but what a staff would be required 
to distribute that food throughout the whole 
of Ireland! It would then have been de- 
manded, and naturally demanded, as, in- 
deed, it has been, that the price of the 


grain should have been somewhat under 
the cost price, so as to enable the very 


poorest to obtain food. But what, I ask, 
would in that case have been the conse- 
quence to the rest of the population of the 
United Kingdom? In proportion as we 
had been robbing other parts of the king- 
dom of the supplies of corn, which would 
otherwise have naturally gone to them, we 
should have been increasing the price to 
our own consumers in England and Seot- 
land. And how could we justify the act 
that we were affording food to Ireland at a 
certain low price, while the labouring peo- 
ple in our country were paying an enormous 
price for food, in consequence of the en- 
hancement occasioned by the act of the 
Government? Would not they have turned 
round justly, and have said, ‘* Do not do 
this by half measures; if you, the Govern- 
ment, undertake to feed the people—if you 
fly in the face of all that has been recom- 
mended by such men as Pitt and Ricardo 
—if you persist in your determination, let 
all the labouring classes of the three king- 
doms procure food at the same low prices, 
and do you make yourselves responsible 
for the whole.’’ Sir, I say that the mere 
narrative of what the Government would 
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have had to do, shows how unwise and im- 
practicable it would have been for the Go- 
vernment to have undertaken any such 
responsibility. Gentlemen have said, how- 
ever, that in some parts of Ireland this 
system has been carried out. It is true, 
that in a few places where there has been 
no trade in provisions, where the roads 
have been unfrequented, and where there 
has been a general difficulty in obtaining 
food—in such cases, 1 say, the Govern- 
ment has thought it right to make ex- 
ceptions; and in twenty-one or twenty- 
two places west of the Shannon we 
have established depéts where corn might 
be supplied by means of Government 
steamers, and retailed. You may say that 
there should have been more than twenty- 
two such depots; others may think that 
there should not have been so many. That 
is a question only of discretion and degree. 
What we endeavoured was, to supply those 
places where it was most unlikely food 
would otherwise be sent, and to interfere 
as little as possible with private trade. 
And I will not say that even the interfer- 
ence we have occasioned has been without 
its evils; for we have seen that, with re- 
gard to one of those places at least, imme- 
diately the Government depét was estab- 
lished, persons who were about to set up 
shops for the sale of meal and flour at once 
relinquished their intentions of doing so. 
But we did take means to supply those de- 
pots, and for that purpose 200,000 quarters 
ef corn have been purchased from time to 
time without disturbing the markets, and 
without taking upon ourselves the task of 
feeding the whole people of Ireland. But 
then there are many complaints made of 
the measure which we did attempt to guide 
in pursuance of an Act passed last Session, 
by which the poor were to be employed 
under the Board of Works, and upon public 
works of one kind or another. Now no 
man can be more sensible than I am of the 
very great imperfections of that scheme ap- 
plied to so great an extent as it has been. 
Nobody can be more aware than I am— 
because I have had to watch it from day 
to day—of the abuses that crept in, and of 
the imperfections that prevailed, or of the 
difficulty of remedying those imperfections, 
and removing those abuses. But, at the 
same time, I must say that in principle— 
were not the calamity so extensive—were 
it not that such vast numbers of persons 
had been obliged to have recourse to that 
mode of relief—the measure is a sound 
and a just one. For it must be remem- 
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bered that the question is not, as many 
gentlemen in Ireland seem to have sup- 

sed, and as some here have repeated, 
whether or not the works on which the 
men were employed were useful or useless. 
The question is, whether it were not the 
best mode of ascertaining who were desti- 
tute, and of furnishing those persons with 
the means of procuring food without de- 
stroying their industry. Now see how the 
system works in England. It has been 
frequently found to be the best, almost the 
only way of meeting cases of great distress 
when the workhouses have been full, and 
there has been no suitable employment for 
persons in their usual occupations. In 
such cases in this nation, which is by no 
means an extravagant nation with regard 
to industry, which generally calculates 
pretty well what would be the profits to be 
derived from the employment of industry, 
it has been quite common, in Nottingham- 
shire, for example, and elsewhere, to set 
men to break stones in considerable num- 
bers and for a long period of time—not that 
broken stones at such periods are particu- 
larly required, but because it is thought 
desirable, whilst you feed the people, not to 
interfere with the ordinary trade and labour 
of the country. But we have found in 
England whenever this system has been 
introduced, that there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of those employed, immedi- 
ately a demand for labour has sprung up, to 
leave those employments which were about 
the hardest in labour and the worst re- 
warded, to obtain private employment. 
Thus when trade revived, the demand on 
the poor rate ceased, and men returned to 
their original occupations. In Ireland, I 
am obliged to say, we have had to contend 
with two difficulties. One was, that, at the 
commencement of our operations, a great 
proportion of the persons employed did not 
really attempt any effective labour—their 
labour was hardly real—they were, in fact, 
idle and loitering on the road. Then, to 
remedy that abuse, task-work was intro- 
» duced. That was a remedy for the imme- 
diate evil; but then, by task-work, and 
weekly wages, the greater portion of the 
men earned more than they could obtain 
from their ordinary occupations. Thus, 
instead of being the very worst market to 
which they could bring their labour, it has 
proved in many cases the best, and men 
have preferred that labour on the public 
works to any they could obtain from their 
landlords. I have mentioned these as 
some of the evils, There are many others, 
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which the House will see have sprung up 
from time to time. For example, when 
we had to employ some 300,000 or 400,000 
men, it was necessary to supply a vast 
number of persons to superintend them; 
and it was impossible to do that without 
admitting some who. were either not worthy 
of trust, or who were not otherwise fitted 
for the employment. But, as I have stated, 
the real object is not so much to procure 
useful work as to enable persons to earn 
sufficient food, to preserve them in habits 
of industry, and yet not to make the em- 
ployment preferable to such as is offered 
by private individuals. But when we re- 
flect upon the employment of 470,000 per- 
sons, representing with their families, I 
should think, a population of not less than 
2,000,000, with a payment of 158,000J. in 
one week, I cannot regard that as an in- 
different circumstance; and I cannot but 
think it shows that the Government of this 
country have been anxious—whether they 
have been in error or not remains to be 
seen—but have been anxious, by means of 
the resources of the empire, to keep the 
destitute of Ireland from the sad fate 
which impended, and which would have 
fallen on them had not measures been 
adopted to meet the sad calamity. Let 
us, if we can, adopt better measures— 
let us most anxiously consider these mat- 
ters. I am quite willing to say with my 
right hon. Friend near me, that I con- 
sider what has occurred in Ireland as a 
‘national calamity ’’—and I think that 
the national resources are fitly employed 
in endeavouring to meet it. I must admit, 
at tle same time, that I do not think, con- 
sidering the state in which the people of 
Ireland have been found by this calamity 
—considering that numbers, as have been 
stated by my right hon. Friend, in that 
country, are ordinarily for thirty weeks in 
the year without wages—considering that 
many of these persons frequently live, in 
ordinary years, upon one meal of potatoes 
a day—considering that this was their 
state in ordinary years, I cannot think that 
any measure which the Government can 
advise, or the Legislature can adopt, will 
prevent very severe suffering, and in many 
cases even mortality. I must confess, 
seeing that the people of Ireland have not 
the ordinary resources which the people of 
this country possess—that they have nei- 
ther comforts to deny themselves, nor food 
of which they can partake less sparingly, 
but that their food has never been more 
than sufficient—I fear that no measure 
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will completely reach the pressing nature 


of the present calamity. I should say, at 
this time, that with regard to all we have 
done, we must consider ourselves, espe- 
cially those who are more nearly connected 
with those departments, entirely responsi- 
ble for the measures we have undertaken; 
that we do not consent that any subordi- 
nate officer should bear any part of our 
responsibility. But I must say, that 
whilst Mr. Trevelyan has acted with intel- 
ligence, with judgment, and I am sure 
with indefatigable and most untiring zeal, 
yet, with regard to the orders he has re- 
ceived, if any blame is to be laid—if any 
censure is to be cast, let that blame and 
that censure fall upon us, and not upon our 
subordinate officer. With regard to part 
of the measures proposed, it has been said 
that though the admission of foreign corn 
without the payment of duty, and the sus- 
pension of the navigation laws, might now 
be of some advantage, yet that those steps 
should have been taken in the month of 
November last. Why, Sir, this matter 
was very seriously considered at that time, 
and with regard to one part of the ques- 
tion, viz., the meeting of Parliament, we 
had to consider that if we did meet the 
Parliament, we should be acting against 
the opinion of the Irish Government, and 
against the opinion of almost every one I 
saw connected with Ireland, who thought 
that to take away at that time—at the 
commencement of the severe pressure— 
every person connected by property with 
Ireland, would inflict a very great injury 
upon that country; and that, consequently, 
Parliament should not be called together 
at that time. Then, Sir, I had to con- 
sider whether the evil were really so great 
as to make it necessary that Parliament 
should be called together in order to sus- 
pend these laws. In the first instance, 
with regard to the Corn Law, it was no 
longer a duty of 14s. or 12s. a quarter 
that we had to contend with, as was the 
case the year before; for by an Act passed 
last Session, that duty had been reduced 
to 4s. a quarter. And I am of opinion 
with those who have already spoken upon 
this view of the subject, though I think it 
right to recommend it, though I shall 
earnestly recommend it to the adoption of 
this House, that the practical effect con- 
sequent upon opening the ports will be no- 
thing very considerable. But, in the next 


place, there was at that time, according to 
all the opinions I could collect both from 
America and elsewhere, an impression that 
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the price of wheat was not going to be very 
high; and in support of this impression we 
found that for two or three weeks it fell, 
having risen to 62s., to 58s., and there did 
not appear to be any prospect of a rise. 
With these reasons, seeing that the benefit 
to be derived was not so very considerable, 
that the pressure was not so very great, 
and that there was a general impression 
that an injury would be done to Ireland by 
calling Parliament together at that time, 
we certainly did think proper to advise 
Her Majesty further to prorogue Parlia- 
ment until the month of January. I do 
not think if we had adopted these measures 
in November that they would have had an 
effect sufficient to have induced us to have 
assembled Parliament at that time, still 
less do I think it would have been justifia- 
ble after a deviation from the Act of Par- 
liament, which the Lord Lieutenant had 
sanctioned, to have interfered by an Order 
in Council to set aside our laws without the 
sanction of Parliament. There are only 
two or three points in connexion with the 
Royal Speech on which I think it neces- 
sary to address any remarks to the House. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
has entered rather fully into the subject 
of the Montpensier marriage, and he has 
read some translations, I presume, of arti- 
cles in French papers, which I think give 
a very incomplete and imperfect view of 
the case. He has given at once credence 
to these papers, and he conceives that any 
succession of the children of the Infanta is 
not contrary to the Treaty of Utrecht—that 
it is of the utmost importance to maintain 
our friendly alliance with France—and that 
we should not express any opinion on the 
subject. Now, I do not wish to enter much 
into this discussion until the papers are 
produced. I shall be quite willing to leave 
the defence of any conduct I may have 
pursued on this subject, for which I shall 
be responsible as a Member of the Go- 
vernment, to the despatches of my noble 
Friend, which will be laid before the 
House. But I cannot quite accede to 
those doctrines which seem to imply that 
no matter of this kind is worthy the atten- 
tion of the British Government; and I own 
I am the more inclined to differ from that 
opinion, because I think that there is ge- 
nerally an indifference in the people of this 
country to foreign politics, and that public 
opinion does not act with that degree of 
warmth and energy which characterizes it 
in matters of domestic policy. This I know, 
however, that if the Government were to ex- 
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hibit a similar apathy, and if some years 
afterwards it should be discovered that 
serious injury had been done to the power 
and station of this country, public opinion 
would blame, and I think would very justly 
blame, the Ministers of the Crown for their 
apathy. The people of this country would 
say, ‘‘ We reposed in indifference, and did 
not show any great interest in these mat- 
ters, trusting that our Government, which 
was charged with our foreign relations, 
would take care that no essential injury 
was done.’’ Now, Sir, I cannot but regard 
this matter as one of very serious import- 
ance. I think that any expectations which 
may be formed by the French Government, 
will very probably be disappointed ; but I 
cannot but think that such an attempt as 
was made by Louis XIV., and again by 
Napoleon, to govern the destinies of Spain, 
might be repeated, and that the union of 
France and Spain in one system of foreign 
policy would be more likely to lead to hos- 
tilities in Europe, than if those two coun- 
tries continued separate and independent, 
each having regard only to its own inter- 
ests. I am stating what appears to me to 
be a general and, at the same time, an im- 
portant fact. It has always been our ob- 
ject to prevent such a preponderance of 
authority in Europe as might tend to the 
destruction of the balance of power. We 
have always considered it our duty to en- 
deavour to prevent any mischiefs which we 
could foresee, and prevent dangers from 
arising which might happen in a few years; 
and I cannot but think that such a course 
is a wise one, and that it would not become 
any Government to neglect it. But, let it 
be recollected, that the Government which 
preceded us took also an interest in the 
question ; which was not a question, as 
the hon. Member for Bath says, merely 
between sovereigns. It was Lord Aber- 
deen, when at the head of Foreign Affairs 
in this country, who commenced the cor- 
respondence with M. Guizot on the subject; 
for Lord Aberdeen thought, and thought 
rightly, that it was a matter in which 
England had an interest. He received, 
during that correspondence, assurances 
which led him to think that it would not be 
necessary to take any urgent step with 
respect to the subject of communication. 
The ground which he then took was, that 
ifthe Queen of Spain preferred a descend- 
ant of Philip V., and that the people of 
Spain affirmed that choice, England would 
have no objection to it, but that England 
could not propose a candidate who should 
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be disagreeable to the Spanish people, nor 
could she agree that a marriage should 
take place between the Queen of Spain 
and an immediate member of the royal 
family of France, or between the imme- 
diate members of the royal families of 
France and Spain. I believe that language 
was perfectly correct, and, therefore, when 
we came into office, and the foreign policy 
of the country came under our consider- 
ation, we felt it right to follow the course 
which had been laid down on the part of 
this country on that occasion. I do not 
mean to say that with respect to all the 
particulars of this correspondence I was 
thoroughly informed, for during the com- 
munications which had taken place with 
Lord Aberdeen, the French Government 
had done much by letters and conversa- 
tions, of which no trace was anywhere to 
be found. This I was fully determined on, 
that, agreeing to the line laid down by the 
former Government, the present Govern- 
ment should state that it had no wish to 
propose an English candidate ; and with 
respect to one prince in particular, namely, 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the Go- 
vernment of this country never entertained 
for a moment a wish to put him forward, or 
support any pretensions he might entertain 
with respect to the throne of Spain ; and I 
must say, that in any advice which I felt 
it my duty to offer to the Sovereign upon 
this subject, 1 found the greatest readiness 
and willingness to sanction this view, for 
Her Majesty never wished that Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg should become a 
candidate for the hand of the Queen of 
Spain, supported by England. I state 
this, because I know it has been industri- 
ously set about that this is in reality a dis- 
pute between the royal families of France 
and of this country, in consequence of the 
course taken by the royal family of France 
with respect to the throne of Madrid, and 
of a counter attempt of ours to place one of 
itsmemberson that throne. Asfaras we have 
been concerned, and so far as I know with 
regard to the late Government, there was 
no foundation whatsoever for such a state- 
ment. I do not know what Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg would have said if a pro- 
position on the subject had been made to 
him by the Government of Spain; but I 
have been told that he would not have 
been likely to entertain it. We made up 
our minds not to recommend to Spain a 
candidate of our own, or to make ourselves 
in any way concerned with the internal go- 
vernment of that country. When, how- 
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ever, engagements which had been volun- 
tarily entered into were departed from, 
and it appeared to us that there was dan- 
ger of an alliance being formed which 
might at a future period be prejudicial to 
the balance of power in Europe, we had 
no hesitation in stating what our opinions 
upon the subject were. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford seems 
to say, that although we were right in our 
arguments, and correct in our opinions, it 
would have been better to have allowed 
the alliance to proceed without any obser- 
vation on our part either to France or 
Spain, but quietly to acquiesce in the 
course that was taken. Now, I hold it to 
be more frank and becoming the character 
of this nation to state openly the view 
which we entertained, that we, as a Go- 
vernment, could not consent to a course 
which might lead to future evils. What 
we said in substance and spirit was, that 
we saw danger that hereafter disputes 
with respect to the succession might arise 
from this marriage, and we could not con- 
sent to it. Such wasour opinion; and when 
that arises, England will take the course 
most consistent with her honour, with her 
station amongst the Powers of Europe, and 
most conformable to the will of the people 
of Spain. I perfectly agree in thinking 
that if the choice of the Spanish princess 
was one to which we could not object on the 
clear grounds of treaty, that the wishes of 
Spain should be considered paramount. 
At the same time every one will see, that 
with regard to such a principle there must 
be limitation. Even those who most dis- 
pute our interpretation of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, admit that one and the same 
prince ought not by that treaty to reign 
in France and Spain. That is a case, 
however, which you must leave to time. 
For my part, I will say, that it is with the 
most sincere regret that I find myself op- 
posed in opinion to what has been done by 
the Government of France. I feel how 
desirable it is that this country and France 
should be on the closest terms of friend- 
ship. We have never done anything which, 


I think, was calculated to disturb that. 


friendship. I sincerely lament, if, as I 
think, by the fault of others, there has 
been that separation between us with re- 
gard to the Spanish marriages. With re- 
gard to the other subject of foreign affairs, 
the extinction of the free State of Cracow, 
I think there is so little difference of opin- 
ion in this House, or anywhere else, upon 
the nature of that act, that I really feel it 
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unnecessary to say more, than that it 
seems as if the taint which originally 
attached to the first partition of Poland 
—that unholy act, which is perhaps the 
most to be condemned of any act amongst 
nations in the history of modern Europe; 
that that taint seems to have attached it- 
self to this, the last remains of a Polish 
State, and to have induced the Powers who 
were parties to the incorporation of the 
free State of Cracow with the dominions 
of the Emperor of Austria, to forget all 
their obligation, and to have most precipi- 
tately, and, as far as appears to me, with- 
out any justifiable ground, abused their 
power, without considering the relations of 
justice which they were bound to observe. 
I know not that I need address the House 
further, with respect to any other parts of 
Her Majesty’s Speech. I shall have an 
opportunity very shortly of bringing for- 
ward the separate points therein adverted 
to. On Monday next, I propose to give 
the House an outline of the various mea- 
sures which we have in contemplation with 
regard to Ireland. These measures will 
afterwards form the subject of separate 
Bills, and be placed fully under the econ- 
sideration of this House. If my noble 
Friend the Member for Lynn (Lord G. 
Bentinck) has any better plan to propose, 
let him state it to the House, and let us 
all endeavour to find those measures which 
may be most calculated to raise Ireland, 
to unite her more closely with this country 
by sympathy and affection, giving to her 
not only all that bare justice would require, 
bnt also that help in her necessity which I 
think any part of the United Kingdom is 
entitled to demand. I believe that much 
injury has been done—that I must say— 
much injury has been done with regard to 
the feelings of the people of this country, 
by the language that has been used in 
Ireland, with respect to the conduct of 
England in past years. I believe that 
that language has indisposed many from 
making such exertions as they would other- 
wise be disposed to make in behalf of Ire- 
land at this moment; but still I believe 
that the general wish of the uation is to 
do everything that is possible, and that 
may be useful to Ireland. I believe that 
it is the wish and the desire of this House 
also. I lament that there has not been in 
Ireland at the present moment so much of 
general combination of exertion as has 
taken place in Scotland, in those parts of 
that country which are suffering from 
similar calamity. But I rejoice to see, in- 
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dependently of the spirit of the resolutions 
proposed, and the various plans propound- 
ed, that at a meeting lately held in Dublin, 
men of all parties united—men of all reli- 
gions were combined, endeavouring to con- 
eur in plans which they thought would be 
useful to their country. I thought it was 
a good sign for the future fate of that 
country. Irishmen will allow me to say, 
that what they have often reason to com- 
plain of is, not so much the hostility of 
England, as the hostility of some parties 
of Irishmen themselves. I believe like- 
wise, that in that meeting there was, with 
searce an exception, a total abstinence 
from any language of asperity, either 
towards the Government, or any others 
with whom they might differ, with respect 
to the remedy to be applied. I trust when 
we come to discuss this measure in this 
House, there will be a similar spirit; and 
that however great her present calamity 
may be—however appalling to the imagi- 
nation—however horrible to the feelings, 
the details of her present suffering may be, 
I may be confirmed in the hope that there 
may be reserved to Ireland many future 
years of prosperity; and that in strict 
union with England she may present the 
spectacle of a country where freedom and 
civilization have made rapid progress. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the noble Lord 
had addressed the House in a tone which 
he (Mr. Disraeli) wished he could imitate, 
and which he would endeavour to follow. 
The noble Lord had stated, with reference 
to one subject in this House, there would 
be no difference of opinion upon it. For 
his part, he believed that debate had shown 
there was certainly one subject upon which 
there no longer existed a difference of 
opinion—he meant the desire of that House 
and all parties in it to assist in the settle- 
ment of Ireland in a manner which would 
conduce to the happiness of that country, 
in bringing, on this occasion, to the con- 
sideration of the measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, not only a temperate 
but an indulgent and sympathizing spirit. 
But unfortunately that was not the subject 
on which the noble Lord had anticipated 
there could be no difference of opinion. 
He had, indeed, imagined that it would 
not have been brought before their con- 
sideration that night, though the course 
the debate had taken had more than once 
threatened it. The noble Lord had laid 
down some principles of foreign policy 
with which he thought no person there 
could disagree. All that he said, for ex- 
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ample, upon the importance that France 
should not exercise a predominant influence 
in Spain, was a series of propositions 
which everybody had long accepted, though 
few might express them in language so 
felicitous as that of the noble Lord. All 
the noble Lord said on this subject was per- 
fectly true, but it was not perfectly appo- 
site. For it did not follow that the recent 
Spanish marriages led to this predomi- 
nance. They knew from sources of infor- 
mation which were not before the House, 
but which were sufficiently authentic not 
to admit of its being doubted, that there 
was an estrangement between the two 
countries of France and England. They 
were told by the Speech from the Throne, 
that the Infanta of Spain had been married 
to a French prince, and that in consequence 
some correspondence had taken place be- 
tween the two countries. One would na- 
turally suppose that the correspondence 
would be of acongratulatory nature. They 
were not, however, informed in that instanee 
of what they knew to be authentic—viz., 
that the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
(Lord Palmerston) had protested, with re- 
spect to this marriage, against the infringe- 
ment of a treaty by one of the greatest 
Powers of Western Europe; and they 
were informed in the paragraph immediately 
following, that he had protested against 
the violation of another treaty still more 
important, by the greatest Power of Nor- 
thern Europe. Those were circumstances 
which, in his opinion, should scarcely be 
allowed to pass unnoticed when the House 
met after a long recess, and when the 
attention of other legislative assemblies in 
Europe was directed towards them. He 
was of opinion that there had been no 
violation of treaty in either case. He laid 
that down merely as a point of international 
law. He was not viewing the question of 
policy with respect to France or Poland. He 
spoke only of the law. It was possible that 
the destruction of the political independence 
of Cracow might be a great blunder, as the 
destruction of Poland might have been a 
great crime. It might be contrary to our 
interests and our policy that a French 
prince should marry a Spanish princess ; 
but all he wished the House to concede 
was, that if it were politic to interfere by 
protest, we ought to have done so upon 
unequivocal grounds, and with correct views 
of our rights and the stipulations of trea- 
ties. With regard to the Treaty of Utrecht, 
he thought it right to state that, in his 
opinion, the view of the noble Lord opposite 
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and of the French Government, were both 
erroneous—the view of the noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) was a misconception, 
and the view of the French Government 
was an exaggeration. He did not agree 
with the English view of the object of the 
treaty ; namely, that it was intended to pre- 
vent the intermarriage of the two families: 
or with the French, that its object was to 
preserve the throne of Spain to the descen- 
dants of Philip V. The object of the 
treaty was to prevent the union of the two 
crowns on one head, and that object was 
positively declared in the 6th article of the 
treaty; but what were the real intentions of 
the persons who signed the treaty, how it 
was to be carried into effect, and whether 
the interpretation of the noble Lord was 
correct, it was in their power to decide. 
If they looked to the renunciation of the 
Duke of Orleans, they would find that the 
Duke of Orleans laid down a policy for 
the future regulation of Europe. It was 
the reaction of the policy of Louis XIV., 
but highly interesting as the expression of 
opinion of one who was subsequently placed 
in a position to carry it into effect. Sub- 


sequent events proved the sincerity of those 
opinions. 


The object of the policy of the 
Duke of Orleans was to maintain the cor- 
dial feeling between England and France, 
so often spoken of. What was the first 
act of the Duke of Orleans—this prince 
who proved that he sincerely wished to fulfil 
his engagements—after the Treaty of 
Utrecht? To marry his daughter to a 
Spanish prince: and so frequent were such 
alliances between the descendants of those 
who signed the renunciations and the Span- 
ish royal family, that there was not a 
Spanish prince alive who was not disquali- 
fied to sit on the throne of Spain, according 
to the interpretation of the noble Lord. 
Suppose a Spanish princess resigned her 
rights to the throne of France—for in spite 
of the Salique law she would have claims on 
the part of her offspring—and then married 
a French prince, who resigned his right to 
the throne of France, then, according to 
the view of the noble Lord, their offspring 
would be deprived of their rights to either 
throne. The 6th article of the treaty ex- 
pressed its purport; the conduct of the sig- 
natories of the renunciations in immediately 
intermarrying with the Spanish house—con- 
duct that was not impugned at the time— 
proved the intention of all parties to the 
treaty as to the mode in which it was to 
be fulfilled. He now came to the Treaty 
of Vienna, and in doing so he would look 
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only to the legal merits of the case. It 
was unnecessary for him to remind the 
House of the mode of transacting affairs at a 
congress, although it would be convenient 
if they were recollected. The result was 
not, as too often supposed, a single treaty, 
After a general war, the various Powers of 
Europe assembled and settled their different 
treaties as between themselves. For in- 
stance, at the Congress of Utrecht, as the 
noble Lord well knew, there were nine 
treaties, all of which were Treaties of 
Utrecht, although the one we quoted was 
only that between France and England. 
When the Treaty of Vienna—that great 
instrument which we called the Treaty of 
Vienna—was signed, there had been pre- 
viously negotiated seventeen treaties of the 
highest class of diplomatic interest; and 
it was recited at the commencement of 
the Treaty of Vienna, as the noble Lord 
well knew, that the Powers at the Congress, 
anxious to conclude the general settlement 
of Europe, and also to enforce their various 
negotiations with reciprocal ratifications, 
had agreed to include them in a common 
instrument. The consequence was, that 
in the Treaty of Vienna there were many 
sections of an original character, and others 
merely copied or quoted from other treaties; 
and in order to prevent misconceptions, in the 
118th article, as the noble Lord well knew, 
these seventeen treaties were declared to 
be portions of the final act of the Congress. 
The three Polish treaties were included in 
these seventeen, nor was there any stipula- 
tion in the final act other than contained 
in these treaties, or in sections which were 
verbatim copied from the original instru- 
ment. If they admitted any violation of 
any clause in the Polish treaties as a viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna, they must, 
upon the same principle, admit that the 
violation of any clause in any of the seven- 
teen treaties so included, was equally a 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna with the 
affair of Cracow. Then, let the House see 
what a position we should be placed in. In 
the first place, the treaty which settled the 
domestic constitution of Germany, which 
originated the present diet, which se- 
cured certain tribunals which had never 
been established, guaranteed the provin- 
cial estates—any omission on any of these 
heads, upon the principle of the noble 
Lord, being a violation of one of the seven- 
teen treaties, was equally a violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna. For instance, 
the instrument that regulated the naviga- 
tion of the rivers of Germany, was one of 
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the seventeen treaties referred to, which 
was in the same category as the Polish 
treaties. He might say their stipulations 
were almost parochial, for at this moment 
the German princes affected by them could 
not appoint an inspector or sub-inspector 
of rivers, except for his life; and if this 
officer was appointed de bene merito, and 
not for life, that was a violation of the 
treaty. Difficulty was experienced at the 
Congress of Vienna in arranging the order 
of precedence. That affair was settled by 
one of the seventeen documents; but if a 
Minister violated these rules, the Treaty of 
Vienna was violated. The King of Sardinia 
agreed, as one of the bases upon which he 
should receive Genoa, that he would ob- 
serve certain regulations with regard to the 
privileges of the university of Genoa. Five 
years after the King of Sardinia had signed 
the Treaty of Vienna, the privileges of the 
university of Genoa were violated. The 
treaty by which the King holds Genoa, 
is one of the seventeen treaties? Is then 
the Treaty of Vienna violated? The only 
mode to guide ourselves amid these in- 
coherent inconveniences, is to resort to the 
acknowledged principles of public law. It 


was an acknowledged principle of public | 


law that a superior instrument could never 
merge in an inferior one. This was the 
principle, and he could refer to great and 
authentic precedents to substantiate it ; but 
he would refer to one, and one only. He re- 
ferred to the Peace of Westphalia, which 
was the foundation of the public law of 


Europe until the French Revolution, and | 
had been only superseded by the Treaty of | 


Vienna. This was an analogous instance 
—a case in point. The Powers of Europe 
were in the same situation then as they 
were placed now. The question was dis- 
cussed by the greatest jurisconsults of that 
learned age. The House would recol- 
lect that the Peace of Westphalia was ne- 
gotiated at a congress at Munster. Ger- 
many had been the battle-field of a great 
war which was then terminated. The cases 
were parallel. It was even a thirty years’ 
war. When the great Powers met to appor- 
tion territory, and settle the great questions 
as regarded the balance of power, they 
found it totally out of their power to deal 
with the affairs of Germany. It was there- 
fore, agreed that they should be arranged 
at a separate congress, to be simultaneously 
held at the city of Osnabruck, at which 
the Emperor and the German Princes 
should alone be present. There a treaty 
was signed by the Emperor of Germany, 
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the Princes of Germany, and the King of 
Sweden, who had become a German prince; 
and this treaty was then carried over to the 
chief congress at Munster, and there in- 
cluded in the treaty in chief, as the Polish 
treaties are in the final act of Vienna. 
What happened under this treaty? The 
free and imperial cities of Germany were 
placed in the same situation as Cracow. 
Through the influence of the King of Swe- 
den they had obtained political existence. 
Sweden obtained for them the right of 
voting in the diet as every other so- 
vereign State. But the Emperor and 
Princes never allowed the right. The free 
cities alleged a violation of the Treaty of 
Munster, and called upon the great Powers 
who signed it to vindicate their rights ; 
the claim was amply discussed, but it was 
held by all the authorities, that the gua- 
rantee of the Treaty of Osnabruck, though 
included verbatim in the chief Treaty of 
Munster, bound only the signatories of the 
collateral treaty. But take a modern in- 
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stance. Look at the disruption of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. The king- 
|dom of the Netherlands was not created 
_by the Treaty of Vienna, but only by one 
of the seventeen included treaties. When 
the King of the Netherlands was in dis- 
tress, did we interfere on account of the 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna? Not 
in the least. We did not pretend that 
the Treaty of Vienna was violated. We 
called the great Powers together who had 
signed the treaty with the Prince of Orange 
making him King of the Netherlands, and 
by virtue of that treaty they formed them- 
selves into a conference. True, France 
was subsequently invited to join, for her 
presence was indispensable, and as a sig- 
natory of the final act of Vienna she had 
a right to interfere. But not because the 
Treaty of Vienna had been violated. If 
that were the ground of her appearance, 
why were not the other great Powers who 
had signed that treaty also summoned ? 
It might be fairly asked, then, what was 
the use of the great Powers signing the 
general treaty? What position did they 
stand in with regard to the seventeen in- 
cluded treaties to which they were not 
parties? The position was intelligible 
if they would follow the principles of inter- 
national law. Any contracting party to 
those treaties might appeal to them as 
witnesses and arbitrators. But Cracow 
was not a party to any treaty. It might 
be said that this was special pleading, 
and that it was intended the existence of 
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Cracow should be guaranteed. But he 
would show the noble Lord the extreme 
danger of leaving the path of public law. 
The Treaty of Vienna included the treaty 
by which the present Government of Ger- 
many was established. Well, the medi- 
atised princes were promised political rights 
under that treaty which had never been 
granted —was that also a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna? But they were not 
parties to the German treaty, and Cra- 
cow was not a party to the Polish trea- 
ties. The noble Lord overlooked the dis- 
tinction between original articles and those 
that were merely quotations. He con- 
fessed he was alarmed at the state of 
our foreign affairs, when he found the 
noble Lord was not aware that a com- 
plete guarantee of Saxony to Prussia 
was contained in the Treaty of Vienna. 
The subject was not very agreeable to 
pursue, but it was of the deepest import- 
ance, whatever might be our opinions about 
France or Russia, that we did not found 
the conduct we recommended or the senti- 
ments we expressed upon perverted views 
of treaties. We should most distinctly 
comprehend what the engagements of the 
Powers of Europe were to us, and what our 
reciprocal engagements were tothem. No- 
thing was more important to Europe and 
this country, than that the great settle- 
ment at Vienna should be respected; but 
on the principles laid down by the noble 
Lord, the Treaty of Vienna was not only 
worthless, but it had always been worthless. 
But if they took the sound principle that 
the superior instrument could not merge 
in the inferior—if they distinguished be- 
tween the Treaty of Vienna and the in- 
cluded treaties, they would adopt a dis- 
tinction recommended by law, by historic 
precedent, and recognised by modern prac- 
tice, even by that of the noble Lord 
himself. On the other hand, the in- 
convenience in which they would involve 
themselves if they hastily adopted the 
noble Lord’s version of the Treaty of 
Vienna would be such as was not within 
the power of language to describe, or mo- 
dern statesmanship to extricate us from. 
He put before the House this sketch only 
of his argument; but he trusted they would 
reflect upon it, and especially the noble 
Lord, whose phrase, that this treaty had 
been ‘‘ manifestly violated,”’ clearly showed 
that he thought there might be considerable 
doubts upon the subject, for if a treaty 
has been violated it was sufficient so to state 
without having recourse to epithets and 
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strained expressions. He should be glad, 
therefore, if they would rest upon that 
basis which had been relied on from the 
days of Richelieu to our own time, and 
was the only safe one—namely, acknow- 
ledged principles of public law, and the 
gravity of weighty precedents. It was of 
importance at this time to be on the best 
terms with our allies. Hehad not the com- 
mon jealousy of the influence of France in 
Spain, and Russiain Germany. To suppose 
that great Powers like France and Russia 
would not have their own ambition to de- 
velop, as England had hers, was to expect 
the impossible. But what was the use of 
the power of England except to combat 
those influences, whether in Spain or else- 
where, if they found them aiming at an 
inconvenient preponderance? He often 
heard that peace could only be maintained 
by a cordial understanding between Eng- 
land and France, or a secret understanding 
between England and Russia; but peace 
could be maintained by England alone, if 
she understood her position, and did not 
underrate her power. The two systems 
that pervaded the Continent were rival sys- 
tems, but they need not look on them in a 
litigious spirit. England held exactly the 
same position now as she did in the days of 
the rivalry between Frances I. and Charles 
V.; England held the balance, and if she 
was conscious of her position, and exercised 
her influence with firmness and discretion, 
she might obtain and enjoy the blessings 
of peace, and hand them down to posterity, 
better than with partial alliances with either 
of the rival Powers, by a good understand- 
ing and a generous friendship with both. 
Co.oneL CONOLLY only rose to defend 
the Irish landlords from the bitter attack 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
In justice to the county he represented, he 
was bound to say that, considering the ex- 
treme sufferings of the people, a more un- 
generous and insulting tone could not be 
adopted, and if anything would prevent 
them from enduring their sufferings longer, 
it would be the language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath; who, at the same time, ex- 
hibited the grossest ignorance, ascribing 
to the landlords of Ireland, with great vi- 
rulence, what arose from the dispensations 
of Providence. The people of Ireland were 
suffering from the non-interference of the 
Government. He had witnessed the effects 
of this non-interference with pain and re- 
gret. In his part of the country the Com- 
missary General had written a letter, which 
was not meant to be offensive, but was 
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ridiculous and absurd. When the people 
asked him for food, he told them to go to 
the mills, which did not exist. He exhorted 
the noble Lord not to adhere to theories 
when the subjects of the Crown were suf- 
fering for want of food. He did not want 
them to give it them for nothing ; but to 
introduce it into the country, for wages 
could not be converted into food on the 
western coast of Ireland for want of mills. 
He should be sorry to embarrass the Go- 
yernment, and he was willing to bear wit- 
ness to their desire to meet the evil to the 
utmost of their power. In the part of the 
country he represented, the prices of every 
thing were full three times what they would 
have been in ordinary times; landlords did 
not receive half their rents, and gencrously 
relinquished the difference. He adjured 
the noble Lord to give political economy 
to the winds, and to listen to the submis- 
sive voices of a starving people. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I am not about to 
interrupt the unanimity with which there 
is every prospect that this Address to the 
Crown will be carried, nor am I about to 
protract the discussion which has arisen 
upon it. There is scarcely one of the 
topics introduced into the Speech from 
the Throne, which may not be more 
advantageously debated upon a future 
occasion, the speedy advent of which has 
been promised us by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord has stated, that with respect 
to the diplomatic transactions which were 
adverted to in the Speech from the Throne, 
concerning the marriage which has been 
entered into between the Son of the King 
of the French and the Infanta the Princess 
of Spain, the whole of that correspondence 
shall be laid before the House. The cor- 
respondence which has already appeared 
in the French papers is, I apprehend, only a 
part of the correspondence which the noble 
Lord intends to lay on the Table. I hope 
that the noble Lord will lay all the docu- 
ments before the House which he can 
produce without detriment to the public 
interest, including all the documents which 
will be explanatory of the views and 
conduct of the late Government. Con- 
sidering that the discussion of this sub- 
ject will be more satisfactory on a future 
occasion, I shall abstain from any other 
reference to it than to confirm entirely 
the statement of the noble Lord, that, 
during the time the late Government were 
in office, no effort was made on the 
part of England to bring forward a Prince 
of Coburg as a candidate for the hand of 
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the Queen of Spain. Sir, speaking for 
myself, I deprecate any such connection. 
I do not think that the interest of England 
would be promoted by such an alliance, 
the natural consequence of which might be 
to involve us more deeply in the domestic 
concerns of Spain than would be at all 
desirable. My belief is, that it would be 
for the interests of England and of Europe 
that Spain should be really independent ; 
that she should maintain the high position 
which she once held among nations, with- 
out tolerating the interference in her inter- 
nal administration of any foreign Power; 
and I hope to see the day when Spain 
will place herself in such a position of 
independence. But, Sir, speaking of the 
late Government, I repeat, that neither 
directly, by any official act of that Govern- 
ment, nor, by any indirect means, was any 
attempt resorted to by any party for the 
purpose of advancing the interest of a 
prince of the house of Coburg. I shall say 
but little on this occasion with respect to the 
extinction of the independence of Cracow, 
because I expect that we shall be soon in 
possession of more information on that ques- 
tion. But I cannot avoid expressing my deep 
regret that the extinction of the indepen- 
dence of that State has taken place. And 
here I would wish to make an observation 
on the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last. Supposing that state- 
ment to be correct, supposing there to have 
been instances wherein the stipulations of 
conventions incorporated in general treaties 
have not been strictly observed, still there 
cannot be a doubt that by the Treaty of 
Vienna a public assurance was given to 
Europe, at the period when the settlement 
of its affairs took place—a public assurance 
as binding as any formal engagement 
could be—that that last remnant of Polish 
independence should be respected, and that 
Cracow should not be destined to the fate 
to which she is now doomed. There has 
been a virtual departure from the engage- 
ments then entered into. The Act itself, 
independent of the violation of the Treaty, 
is a most impolitic one. For three great 
Powers to declare they are unable to pro- 
tect themselves from the dangers with 
which they may be threatened within the 
territory of Cracow, is sufficiently humili- 
ating. Even after the recent disturbances, 
it would have been wiser to restore to Cra- 
cow, in the greatest plenitude, every right 
and privilege accorded and secured to it by 
the Treaty of Vienna. Had such rights 
and privileges been again abused—had the 
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three great Powers proved their inability 
to take effectual precautions against machi- 
nations concocted in Cracow—then, upon 
consultation with France, Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the other parties to the 
Treaty of Vienna, and upon its being 
made manifest that there existed on the 
part of Cracow a deep determination to 
disturb the peace of its neighbours by 
countenancing machinations against them, 
the public feeling of Europe would have 
seconded those Powers in making a new 
arrangement for the government of Cracow, 
and the consent of France and of England 
might have been obtained to the measure 
which, without their participation, has now 
been carried out. As it now is, I think there 
is no sufficient proof of dauger to those 
Northern Powers to be apprehended from 
Cracow, which can be accepted as a suffi- 
cient justification of the act committed, 
without concert or communication with 
other Powers, parties to the Treaties of 
Vienna. Austria is the last Power of 
Europe which should set an example 
calculated to shake the confidence of Eu- 
rope in the permanent maintenance of the 
provisions of that treaty, which forms the 
basis of the present settlement of Europe. 
Now, Sir, with regard to other portions 
of the Speech from the Throne, I regret 
some omissions; I am sorry that no 
reference is made to the state of the 
revenue. I should have been glad to 
know, before we were called upon to con- 
sider the extent of the expenditure, what 
were the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and I think it would have 
been as well had some reference been made 
to our financial matters. I have heard one 
subject adverted to with great satisfaction 
—that it is the intention of Government to 
direct the attention of Parliament to the 
sanitary condition of the kingdom. With 
the exception of Ireland, I can conceive no 
subject deeper or more vitally interesting 
to the happiness, to the health, and per- 
manent welfare of the great masses of the 
population of this country, than improve- 
ments in the sanitary condition of the 
towns. I hope that the measure will be an 
extensive one; not confined to the popu- 
lations of large towns merely, but extended 
to small places; and that the municipal 
authorities of all towns will have power 
to make those improvements which are 
most wanted, and the absence of which is 
highly prejudicial to the comfort and health 
of the inhabitants. Now, with respect to Ire- 


land, on a full recollection of all the difficul- 
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ties which encompass a Government, in hay- 
ing to deal with such a crisis as we now wit. 
ness in that country, so far from entertain- 
ing any hostile feeling, I am disposed, on 
the contrary, to make every allowance for 
the position of those who are responsible 
for meeting such an emergency. I know 
what is the peculiar embarrassment with 
which they had to deal—how difficult it 
is, at an early period of the year, to as- 
certain the exact amount of distress— 
what danger there may be, either by tak- 
ing superfluous precautions, of causing 
undue alarm, and of disturbing the ordinary 
course of mercantile operations; and, on 
the other hand, what danger there may be 
in apparent negligence, from the too san- 
guine expectation of abundance. I know 
how heavy is the responsibility that falls 
on the Government having to contend with 
famine and its fearful consequences; and, 
therefore, not only on account of the recent 
period at which the right hon. Gentlemen 
have been called upon to administer public 
affairs, but from the real difficulties with 
which any Government has to contend, 
I am disposed to make every allow- 
ance for any error they may have com- 
mitted. We should recollect that we are 
now made wise by the event, and that it may 
be easy for us now, seeing the extent of 
the evil, not only impending but actually 
present, to suggest some mode of combat- 
ing the enormous difficulty before us, more 
likely to succeed than that which was re- 
sorted to at a period of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. We ought to place ourselves 
in their position in the month of Septem- 
ber last, and then consider whether we 
would, in the then state of our knowledge, 
have been able to suggest any better 
course than they adopted. Sir, I do not 
blame the Government for not calling Par- 
liament together earlier. I believe that 
nothing can be done or will be done in Ire- 
land without the active, and earnest, and 
unremitting co-operation of the landed 


proprietors of that country, and that their ° 


withdrawal from Ireland at a critical mo- 
ment might have increased the evil. Sir, 
I believe also that it might have been un- 
wise to create alarm by too early an inter- 
ference on the part of Parliament. As 
events have turned out, I regret that the 
measures now proposed were not proposed 
at an earlier period; but I cannot but feel 
that though no compact was entered into 
on the subject, still that after the recent 
arrangement made with respect to the 
corn laws in the last Session, the noble 
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Lord and those with whom he is acting 
would be unwilling to disturb the decision 
and arrangement that had been so recently 
come to. Again, with respect to the 
Labour-rate Act, we are now fully aware of 
the magnitude of the evil that has grown 
up under that Act; but, as I said before, 
in order to judge of the intentions of the 
Government, we are not to test them by the 
circumstances now existing, but by the cir- 
eumstances and prospects of the time when 
the measure was introduced to Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman has, however, 
convinced me by his speech to-night that 
the sooner we disturb the present relations 
between the labour and the Government of 
the country the better. When he states, 
that many thousand persons are employed 
in superintending this labour, he only the 
more convinces me of the danger of such a 
system. I can conceive what it is to have 
a staff of thousands of head clerks and 
engineers in Ireland—what the difficulty of 
selection must be—and, with every care 
on the part of the authorities, how little 
qualified for their duty must be the ma. 
jority of ten thousand public officers 
hastily appointed. I am satisfied, there- 
fore, that the sooner the right hon. Gen- 
tleman can restore these gentlemen to 
their ordinary occupations, and save the 
expense of their salaries, the better both 
for this country and for Ireland. The first 
object to which we ought to direct our at- 
tention is, the restoring to its natural state 
the relation between labour and those who 
employ it. When there are 430,000 
persons employed in Ireland by the State 
at the enormous expense of 158,0001. a 
week, it is clear that something should at 
once be done. We should endeavour to direct 
this labour first to the immediate cultiva- 
tion of the soil, in order that we may have 
the prospect of a future harvest ; and then, 
when this prospect shall be tolerably cer- 
tain, to the permanent improvement of 
the soil—a subject, though of inferior con- 
sideration to the former, still of much more 
importance than any public works. There 
are instances in which Government can em- 
ploy labour in Ireland with great advantage 
upon public works; but where the works 
themselves are not beneficial, the diversion 
on an enormous scale of labour from its ordi- 
hary occupation can entail nothing but evil. 
Therefore the first effect which I hope will 
be realized by the measures which the 
noble Lord contemplates will be to restore 
the natural relation between the employer 
of labour and the employed ; and I do hope 
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that the landed proprietors of Ireland and 
the occupying tenants also will fee: that it is 
of the utmost importance to assist the Go- 
vernment in diverting the labour of the 
country, in the first place, from what are 
now called public works, to the cultivation 
of the soil, and afterwards to its perma- 
nent improvement. The noble Lord pro- 
poses three measures: the suspension 
for a time of the existing duties on the 
importation of corn—the suspension of 
the navigation laws—and the permission 
to use molasses and sugar in breweries 
and distilleries. It is my intention to 
give my cordial support to these mea- 
sures. The advantages to be derived from 
them may not now be so great as if they 
had been introduced at an earlier period, 
and before the French and other Go- 
vernments had entered into the mar- 
ket as purchasers of grain. Still we 
are bound to do everything in our 
power, by reducing the duty, to in- 
crease the supply of food. As stated in the 
Speech from the Throne, there has been a 
great deficiency of food in other countries 
—in Germany, Belgium, and France ; and 
as measures have been devised in those 
countries to increase as much as possible 
their supply, it is possible that cargoes which 
might be diverted to other countries by the 
4s. duty here, may be retained in this 
country by the abolition of the duty. With 
regard to corn the produce of Egypt, and 
other distant countries, a temporary sus- 
pension of the navigation laws may be 
highly advantageous. But feeling enters 
into this question as well as reason; and 
seeing the rapid rise in the price of corn; 
seeing that there are—I won’t say hun- 
dreds, but—many persons daily dying from 
starvation in Ireland ; seeing that, although 
outrages exist in greater number than be- 
fore, on the whole these severe privations 
have been borne with great patience ; look- 
ing to the state of that suffering but un- 
complaining country, Scotland; knowing 
as we do that in the Western Islands and 
Highlands of that country the severest dis- 
tress exists, although it is scarcely brought 
under our cognizance by a murmur: seeing 
all this, I shall not object, to the immediate 
adoption of any measure, which those re- 
sponsible for rescuing the country from 
its perilous position, may think it neces- 
sary to advise and recommend. With re- 
spect to measures of a permanent cha- 
racter for the improvement of Ireland, it 
would be premature at this moment to 
enter upon any discussion of them. The 
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noble Lord has promised, on an early day, 
to make a statement of these measures to 
the House; and I am unwilling to embar- 
rass his course by provoking any discussion 
prematurely on the matter. But we must 
not be too sanguine in reference to the 
immediate efficacy of such measures of 
permanent relief. The evils which we are 
now called upon to combat are of long 
standing, and no instant remedy can be 
applied to them. Take a very favourite 
suggestion, for instance—emigration to 
other countries. The relief from it must 
be partial and remote. Before such a sys- 
tem can be pursued to advantage, you must 
have previous communications with those 
countries to which you direct the emigrant, 
whom you cannot turn loose in any colony 
without previous preparation. That a well- 
considered system of emigration, gradually 
adopted, and steadily pursued, would add 
to the strength of British power in the 
colonies, and operate as a relief at home, 
cannot be denied. But he would be too 
sanguine who would suppose that any 
scheme immediately adopted, no matter how 
extensively and eagerly carried out, would 
tend very materially to mitigate the present 
evils which press upon Ireland. The present 
misfortune is one of so surpassing a mag- 
nitude, that it would be unjust as well as 
impolitic to make Ireland alone responsible 
for it. Iam willing to consent that this 
part of the empire shall bear its propor- 
tion of the burden. But it must be re- 
collected that the Government has no fund 
of its own from which relief can be ob- 
tained, and that a grant of money for the 
purpose of relieving Ireland is neither more 
nor less than an increase to the taxation 
which presses upon the different classes of 
this country. But, on account of the 
peculiar nature of the present emer- 
gency, I am sure that the people of this 
country will not refuse to bear their 
share in mitigating the evils which at 
this moment are so heavily pressing upon 
certain portions of the empire. At the 
same time | must say, that nothing could 
be more injurious to Ireland herself than 
misplaced and ill-judged liberality toward 
her. Ireland should feel it incumbent upon 
herself to make great exertions for the 
maintenance of her own poor. An ha- 
bitual dependence for relief upon this coun- 
try is not only unjust to us, but fails to 
benefit Ireland herself. Every class in 
that country should entertain a due sense 
of their several obligations, and assisted, 
as they have a right to be, by wise and 
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provident legislation, they should neither 
seek nor require to transfer to this coun- 
try the burden which properly appertains 
to themselves. I shall certainly approach 
this whole subject, when it comes more in 
detail before us, in a spirit such as is pro- 
perly recommended in the Speech from 
the Throne—a spirit free from all party 
feelings or considerations. Our own in- 
terests are most intimately connected with 
the welfare and prosperity of Ireland. 
Ireland cannot be a depressed suffering 
country without England suffering almost 
to an equal degree. We have, therefore, the 
highest interest in promoting the welfare 
and conducing to the prosperity of Ire- 
land ; and I, for one, shall sincerely con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government, if, 
respecting the rights of property, they may 
be able, by wise and provident legislation, 
to make permanent provision for the im- 
provement of Ireland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Irise, Mr. 
Speaker, to say a few words in reference 
to the Treaty of Vienna, which has been 
brought forward so conspicuously by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrews- 
bury (Mr. Disraeli). It is not my in- 
tention to enter at present into any dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, or to re- 
fer very particularly to the conduct of 
Iler Majesty’s Government, inasmuch as 
this is not the proper opportunity for so 
doing. But, Sir, it is impossible for me 
to acquiesce, or appear to acquiesce, by 
silence in the interpretation given by the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury, to the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of Vienna. It 
seems to me, that if his interpretation of 
the treaty be just, there is no treaty at all. 
The hon. Member has so disconnected the 
details of that engagement, that if the 
treaty has any existence at all, I am 
curious to know what portion or portions 
of the instrument he considers to be valid. 
The hon. Member stated that the Treaty 
of Vienna was only a compilation of sepa- 
rate and distinct instruments, contracted 
by different parties, at other times, and in 
other places, and that it was a sort of ge- 
neral registry, which involved no obliga- 
tions ; and then, on the other hand, the 
hon. Member contended that several of 
the parties to it stood in the relation of 
guarantees. There is no general guarantee 
in the Treaty of Vienna. There is a special 
guarantee for certain arrangements be- 
tween Prussia and Saxony; but with re- 
gard to the other arrangements of the 
treaty, the contracting parties thereto are 
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not guarantees. There is, therefore, no|G. Bentivcx: It was not I who said they 
obligation pressing upon these parties to were not.] Well, then, some one else in 
take active measures to enforce the stipu- the course of debate did; but the assertion 
lations of the treaty. They may have the is not consistent with fact, and I wish it to 
right to do so, but they are not obliged to be clearly understood that the ground taken 
do so. The hon. Gentleman is mistaken by Government is not that there was any- 
in regard to the bearing of the Treaty of thing in the Treaty of Utrecht which for- 
Vienna upon the question of Cracow. He bade marriages between the royal families 
fancies that the arrangements by which of the two countries. The ground taken ~ 
Cracow was erected into an indepen- is this: that the renunciations of the 
dent and free State, are entirely con- Treaty of Utrecht, and the laws by which 
tained in a separate treaty between the they were sanctioned, prevent the succes- 
three Powers, to which the other parties sion to the Crown of Spain of any descend- 
were not contracting parties. If the hon. ant of the Duke of Orleans. As I said al- 
Member will look into the Treaty of ready, itis not my intention to enter into a 
Vienna, he will find that this is not so. . discussion of these transactions. I shall 
He will see that the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and be prepared, when papers are laid before 
10th articles of the general Treaty relate the Tlouse, and hon. Members are in pos- 
to, and constitute the free and independent session of the facts, I shall be prepared to 
State of Cracow. [Mr. DisraEti: They defend the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
were copies.] They were articles of the vernment; but I could not allow the inter- 
general treaty, and were as much portions pretation put upon these treaties to pass, 
of that treaty, as it was signed by the con- | without offering a few dissentient remarks. 
tracting parties thereto, as were any of the| Address agreed to, and a Committee ap- 
other stipulations which it contained. But pointed to draw it up. To be reported to- 
if this is so, the hon. Member contends that | morrow. 
the arrangements with regard to the free} House adjourned shortly after One 
navigation of the rivers must also be a | o'clock. 
portion of this treaty. It has been so con- shschinniignai 
strued by all the Powers of Europe. In HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
the same way, the regulations with regard 
to the precedence of diplomatic persons Wednesday, January 20, 1847. 
must be part of the treaty. Ministers took | Minutes.) New Writ.—For Middlesex, v. George Byng, 
precedence according to the date of their|  Esq., deceased. 
arrival at the Court to which they were ac- | PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Bristol, for the Adoption of 
° i : > r Measures for the Transportation of Grain and Provisions 
credited. That was a portion of the Treaty to Ireland.—From London, for Allowing the Use of Sugar 
of Vienna, and any violation of the rule| and Molasses by Brewers and Distillers.—From Dover, 
would of course be considered a violation for Amendment of the Law relating to Promi-cuous In- 
Mu : : terecourse. From Chester, for Amendment of the Poor 
of the treaty. Now, Sir, with regard to Law.—From the Brecknock Union, for Amendment of 
what passed about Belgium, I may state | the Poor Law (Ireland), and for Alteration of the Law of 
that it was not Earl Grey’s Government | S¢ttlement, 
—s established the conference. The SESSIONAL ORDERS.—PRIVATE BILLS. 
wo first protocols were signed, not by me, 
but by Lord Aberdeen. But that separation! Mr. PARKER moved the usual Ses- 
of Belgium from Holland was effected not | sional Orders, the usual Resolution for the 
in the way in which the extinction of Cra-| arrangement of Public Business in respect 
cow has been attempted. It was effected ‘of Orders and Notices, and the Resolution 
by long negotiations, to which all the | for Morning Sittings on Wednesdays, which 
Powers interested were parties, and was | were read by the Speaker and agreed to. 
the result of a regular treaty signed by} Mr. EWART rose to move the following 
those Powers interested in the transaction | addition to the Sessional Orders: — 
to which it related. As regards the Treaty | —« That Committees onall Private Bills, as well as 
of Utrecht, it has been stated by the noble | on Railway Bills, consist of Five Members, neither 
Lord opposite, that the renunciation of the | personally nor indirectly interested in the Question 
Duke of Orleans and the Duke de Berry, | submitted to their consideration. 
were not valid, because they were not part | He considered that it was the duty of the 
of the municipal law of France and Spain. | House, to take every possible precaution to 
But the noble Lord was mistaken, for these | place those tribunals which were called 
renunciations were in fact part of the mu-| upon to decide upon Private Bills beyond 
nicipal law of these two countries. [Lord | the suspicion of partiality. The first step 
G2 
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which was taken to insure the impartiality 
of these tribunals was the system adopted 
by the House, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Gladstone, to appoint five impartial and un- 
biassed Members on all Committees relating 
to completed Railway Bills. That system 
had answered most satisfactorily; and dur- 
ing the last Session of Parliament he made 
a proposition, which was afterwards taken 
up by the Government and adopted, for 
submitting all Railway Bills to Committees 
consisting of five unbiassed and unpreju- 
diced persons. The question was, whether 
this system had worked so well that it 
ought to be extended to Committees on all 
Private Bills; and it appeared to him that 
the plan had worked so satisfactorily with 
reference to Railway Bills, that he was 
fully justified in bringing forward the Re- 
solution he had proposed. He believed the 
public fully concurred in this opinion, and 
that they were satisfied the duties of Com- 
mitteemen on Private Bills were discharged 
far better by unbiassed Members than by 
Members whose constituents were locally 
interested in the questions brought before 
them, and who were formerly placed upon 
all Private Bill Committees. He was 
aware that some hon. Gentleman might 
object to his Motion, on the ground that it 
was desirable that matters of local interest 
should be referred to Members acquainted 
with the circumstances of the different 
localities; but, for his own part, he could 
see no distinction in this respect between 
Railway Bills and other Private Bills. 

Mr. THORNELY, in seconding the 
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any other persons to be Members of the 
Committee. He was convinced that the 
adoption of the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumfries would be at- 
tended with very injurious effects. The 
present system of transacting private busi- 
ness worked satisfactorily; and it was ne. 
cessary in many cases that the Members 
for the districts which would be affected by 
local Bills, should be upon the Committees, 
in order fairly to represent the interests of 
their constituents. He should oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. HUME regretted that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Brotherton) felt it his duty to 
object to this Motion. For his own part, 
he would state that he never wished to be 
upon any Committee called on to decide 
upon a “matter in which his constituents 
were concerned. There were very often 
two parties in all these local matters, and 
Members who were not disposed to trim, 
sometimes did not know what to do. He 
did not mean to say he had never been in 
such a situation, but he thought Members 
ought not to be liable to be placed in it. 
He would support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, for he considered that the measure 
proposed would give the country far greater 
contidence in the justice and impartiality 
of the decisions of their Committees. 

Mr. R. YORKE cordially supported the 
Motion. To adopt it would evince a de- 
sire to render the honour and independence 
of Members of that House more unques- 
tionable than at present. 

Cotoye, SIBTHORP had always felt, 
and he still entertained the opinion, that it 


Motion, observed that the present system 


of conducting private business relating to | was almost impossible to obtain impartial 


Railway Bills had given entire satisfaction Committees on Private Bills, and especially 
to the country, and he wished to see it ex- | Railway Bills. Ie considered that it would 


tended to all Private Bills. be impossible to prevent fraud and partial- 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that as the | ity in such matters, unless all Members 
plan adopted last Session, of referring all| appointed to sit on Railway Committees 
Railway Bills to disinterested persons, had | were called to the Table, and sworn that 
had a very short trial, he thought it was|they were neither directly nor indirectly 
at present premature to extend the new | interested in any railways whose interests 
system to all Private Bills. He e¢onsidered | might be brought under their considera- 
that there was a wide distinction between | tion. He wished to see a pure House, and 
Railway Bills and other local Bills, Rail-| a pure Ministry; he wished to see inde- 
way Bills might affect a large extent of | pendent men exerting themselves for the 
country, and that might be a reason why | benefit of the country, uninfluenced by any 
they should be submitted to an impartial | private feelings. Till they had such 
tribunal, entirely exempt from any local House of Commons, hon. Gentlemen might 
interest or influence; but when the Bills | | be assured that they would not possess the 
related to improvements to be effected in| confidence of the country. He had lost 
towns, as, for instance, to the erection of all confidence in the late Ministry, and he 
markets, he thought that the local Mem- | entertained great suspicion of the Gentle- 
bers, or the representatives of the neigh- men who had taken their places. He fully 
bouring counties, were as well qualified as concurred in the Resolution of the hon. 
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Member for Dumfries; and he would sub- | of Railway Committees was not effected by 


scribe to any Motion, made by any Member 
of that House, which would tend to purify 


the present system of conducting private | Committee. 


business, and establish independent tri- 
bunals. 

Mr. W. PATTEN thought the House 
should pause before it adopted this Reso- 
lution, and should give the system adopted 
last Session a further trial before extend- 
ing it to all Private Bill Committees. He 
knew that some persons viewed the pro- 
posal with considerable apprehension; but 
there was great difference of opinion on the 
subject. He believed that the infusion of 
independent Members into Railway Com- 
mittees had given much satisfaction; but, 
as he thought the experiment commenced 
last Session ought to have a somewhat 
longer trial, he would vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dumfries. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS was in favour of 
the Motion, thinking that no tribunal of the 
kind could be too impartial. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE resisted the Motion, 
mainly on the ground that to adopt it would 
tend to increase the expenses of parties 
concerned in Private Bills. 

Mr. BERNAL considered that hon. 
Members would be greatly degraded if 


they were to be reduced to the pusition of 
agents and advocates of local interests in 


Committees of that House. The House 
last year determined that preliminary in- 
quiries into local matters relating to Railway 
Bills should be made by certain public de- 
partments under whose peculiar province 
they fell. He believed that the only public 
department which had yet commenced 
these inquiries was the Woods and Forests. 
If, however, this system of inquiry were 
carried out, there would be no necessity 
for making Members of Parliament the 
advocates of local interests in Committees 
of that House. 

Sir G. GREY said, that great difference 
of opinion existed on this subject both in 
and out of the House; and, though his 
own opinion was in favour of the principle 
of the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Dumfries, he considered that great caution 
and deliberation were necessary before any 
steps were taken in the matter. The Rail- 
way Committees had worked extremely 
well since they had been reduced to five 
independent Members; but there was a 
great difference between the subject-matter 
of Railway Bills and of Bills exclusively of 
alocal nature. It must be remembered that 
the change with reference to the constitution 





a mere Sessional Order, but was adopted by 
| the House after a careful inquiry before a 


He saw no ground for be- 
lieving, with the hon. Member for War- 
wickshire, that the expense of Private 
Bills would thus be augmented. On the 
contrary, he (Sir G. Grey) thought that 
money had been saved by the change made 
last year. 

Dr. BOWRING thought the plan pro- 
posed by the hon. Member (Mr. Ewart) 
judicious, but suggested the adjourmnent 
of the debate, for the sake of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. EWART said, that if the Govern- 
ment would not oppose the reference of the 
question to a Select Committee, he would 
withdraw his present Motion for the pur- 
pose of moving that the subject be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber must give notice of the latter Motion 
before moving it. If, when it was brought 
forward, sufficient grounds should be shown 
for it, the House would doubtless agree 
to it. 

Mr. EWART asked leave to withdraw 
his Motion, with the view of giving notice 
of a Motion for a Select Committee to- 
morrow; but the House, objecting to it, 
divided on the Question, that the words 
be inserted :—Ayes 36; Noes103: Majo- 
rity 67. 

List of the Ayers. 
Aglionby, H. A. Gill, T. 
Allix, J. P. Greene, T. 
Arkwright, G. Hume, J. 
Bernal, R. James, Sir W. C. 
Bowring, Dr. Napier, Sir C, 
Bright, J. Osborne, R. 
Brown, W. Paget, Col. 
Christie, W. D. Pechell, Capt. 
Clay, Sir W. Rawdon, Col. 
Collett, J. Scrope, G. P. 
Crawford, W. S. Sibthorp, Col. 
Dennistoun, J. Stanton, W. H. 
Divett, E. Trelawny, J. 8, 
Dunean, Visct. Williams, W. 
Dunean, G Wood, Col. T. 
Duncombe, T. Yorke, H. R. 
Escott, B. 
Etwall, R. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fielden, J. 


TELLERS. 
Ewart, W. 
Thornely, T. 


List of the Noxs. 


Bernard, Visct, 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cardwell, E. 
Christopher, R. A. 


Bailey, J. jun. 
Baine, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Barclay, D. 

Baring, right hon, F. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, Capt. 
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Clifton, J. T. 
Clive, Visct. 
Colebrooke, T. E. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cowper, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duckworth, J. T. 
Dundas, Adm, 
Dundas, D. 
Ferguson, R. A. 
Finch, G. 

Forbes, W. 
French, F. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, H. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hope, G. W. 
Howard, C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, W. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lascelles, W. S. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 


Le Marchant, Sir D. 


Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, J. 
Lockhart, A. E. 


Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mostyn, hon. E. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Conor Don 

Ord, W. 

Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, J. 

Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Reid, Col. 

Rice, E. R. 

Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymour, Sir H. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 


Somerville, Sir W. 


Spooner, R. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Strutt, E. 


Sutton, hon. H. M. 


Trollope, Sir J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, hon. Sir C. 


Wortley. hon. J. S. 


Wrightson, W. B. 
TELLERS. 

Patten, W. 

Newdegate, N. 
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Mr. R. YORKE asked the hon. Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether it were 
true that sixteen iron ships of war had 
been ordered to be built without previous 
inquiry of their powers and efficiency for 
the service; and whether the report of the 
Admiralty of France, showing the utter 
inefficiency of iron ships for the purposes 
of war, was not in the possession of the 
Government at the time the said ships were 
ordered ? 

Mr. WARD said, that the question ra- 
ther referred to the past Government than 
the present; but he might state that a re- 
turn of iron ships of war laid down and 
launched since the beginning of 1840 had 
been ordered last night on the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Maryle- 
bone. With regard to the latter part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s question, he was not 
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aware of auy report of the French Admi- 
ralty showing the inefficiency of iron ships 
for warfare, or of any extensive experi- 
ments having been tried on the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN begged to 
ask a question of the hon. Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade in reference to 
agricultural statistics. Soon after the 
hon. Gentleman accepted office, he had 
asked the hon. Gentleman whether this 
question would occupy the attention of the 
Government during the recess; and he now 
wished to know whether the subject of 
agricultural statistics had so occupied the 
consideration of the Government; and also 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring forward any plan where- 
by those statistics could be obtained ? 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that during the 
recess the subject of agricultural statistics 
had received the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and a measure was now in progress 
in respect to it. Certain details were not 
yet decided on, but he had every hope that 
a Bill on the subject would be submitted 
to Parliament at an early period. 


POOR REMOVAL ACT. 

Caprain PECHELL moved for a return 
from each poor-law union and parish in 
England and Wales of the number of non- 
resident families and persons who were in 
receipt of relief on the 26th day of August, 
1846, distinguishing those who have since 
become chargeable to the unions and pa- 
rishes in which they were residing at the 
time. He said that this Motion had be- 
come necessary in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary operation of the Poor Removal 
Act. Its working in the district with 
which he was connected, and he believed 
throughout the country, had caused utter 
confusion, and the greatest dissatisfaction 
to all parties, except what were called the 
legal authorities. He believed its object 
was a humane one, but, owing to the deci- 
sion given by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, very great mischief had been 
done by it throughout the country. He 
was told at the time that he was not hu- 
mane for voting against the Bill; but he 
would now ask those who supported it, 
what they thought of the operation of a 
measure which only fed the lawyers and 
those who preyed upon the plunder of the 
country? A number of persons, being 
non-residents, had been most cruelly treated 
by the poor-law unions in country places, 
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which by common consent had joined to- | tirely in the propriety of the noble Lord’s 
gether, suspended the relief of the non-;| Motion for a full consideration of the Law 


resident poor, and thrown them on the | 
parishes with respect to which they had a | 


residence. Some parishes with a more 
humane feeling, agreed not to proceed 
on the Act at all; but then they had to 
provide both for their non-resident poor, 
and also for the poor thrown back upon 
them. In the borough with which he was 


connected there were 1,110 families, con- | 


sisting of 3,000 persons, who were relieved 
out of doors at a cost of 2981. per week; 
and out of this number there were 523 fa- 
milies, consisting of 1,452 persons, who 
had been thrown on the parish in conse- 
quence of the operation of this Act, and the 
decision of the Crown lawyers. He thought 
it would have been more fitting to have 
made reference in the Speech from the 


Throne to an Act like this than to the, 


Local Courts Act. 


Mr. G. BANKES seconded the Motion. 


with pleasure: it was his intention to 
bring the subject fairly before the House 
on Friday, in the shape of an Amendment 
to the Motion of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) for a Select Committee on the 
Law of Settlement, and to submit to the 
House a proposition for the immediate re- 


peal of this Bill, which was at the pre- 
sent moment doing the greatest mischief 


throughout the country. He held in his 
hand a petition from one of the parishes in 
the county with which he was connected 
—a parish greatly injured by the operation 
of this Bill; he believed in a few days he 


should have petitions from almost every, 
The petition re- | 


parish in that county. 
lated to that which he considered by much 
the least important portion of the griev- 
ance, namely, the additional burden thrown 
upon the ratepayers; the more important 
portion by far was that which had just 
been adverted to—the cruel injury inflicted 
upon the poor themselves. Those who 
ventured to suggest objections to this Act 
when it was under discussion as a Bill— 
and he had been one of the number—had 
no conception that the mischief would be 
_ 80 great as it had proved. He felt 

that he should not do his duty if he 
did not take the very earliest opportu- 
nity of submitting to the House the propri- 
ety of repealing the measure. If it should 
be said that this was one of the subjects to 
be submitted to the proposed Select Com- 
mittee, he must reply, that during its de- 
liberations these grievances ought not to 
continue; and, therefore, agreeing en- 


of Settlement, he should venture to submit 
an Amendment, that the Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the Act 9 and 10 Victoria, c. 66, 
as affecting the comfort and condition of 
the poor. He believed that in a very short 
time they would see that the mischiefs of 
this law were of such a nature that it 
would be their duty to recommend that it 
should not continue for another hour on 
the Statute-book without material altera- 
tion. The general subject of the law of 
settlement was one of great importance, 
and could not be very speedily determined. 
But every county Member, and the Mem- 
bers for all large places, could corroborate 
what he had said of the mischievous effect 
of the Act of last Session; they needed no 
report of any committee to make them ac- 
quainted with that which stared them in 
the face—a mischief arising from a sta- 
tute which undoubtedly was passed with 
the most benevolent intentions. 

Sir G. GREY had no objection to the 
returns being granted. As notice had 
just been given by the hon. Member (Mr. 
G. Bankes) that he would, on Friday, bring 
distinctly before the House the subject of 
the operation of the Poor Removal Act, by 
specitic Motion, neither he nor the House 
would, perhaps, think him (Sir G. Grey) 
wanting in respect if he suggested that the 
matter should not at present be further 
discussed. On the Motion, on Friday, he 
should be prepared to state the course 
which the Government would adopt. 

Mr. FERRAND hoped he might be al- 
lowed to call attention to the great cruelty 
inflicted on the poor, especially in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, by the conduct of the 
new poor-law auditors, who were acting 
under the direction of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. When he told the right hon. 
Gentleman what had occurred in his own 
parish, and added, that it was not an iso- 
lated fact, but occurring in every large 
manufacturing town in Yorkshire and Lan- 
eashire, he thought he should convince 
both the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House, that the Government ought in- 
stantly to interfere, and rescue the dis- 
tressed operatives from the clutches of the 
Commissioners and their auditors. It had 
been usual, from time immemorial, in the 
parish with which he was connected, for 
the ratepayers annually to direct the con- 
stable of the town to relieve any case of 
urgent distress with which he met: for in- 
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stance, if in the night time he found a per- 
son lying out of doors in the street, without 
the means of procuring a bed, he was to 
take that destitute person to a lodging- 
house, pay for his bed, provide him with 
victuals, and give him a trifling sum to 
pass him on the road towards his destina- 
tion, whatever that might be. But, in 
spite of this leave given by the ratepayers, 
the auditor of the Keighley union had ap- 
prised the constable, that if he should 
again be guilty of any such offence, and 
dare to relieve a person under such cireum- 
stances, though he might be dying of want, 
the constable’s accounts should not be 
passed, and he should pay the money out 
of his own pocket. The consequence was, 
that the poor were knocked about from 
pillar to post; they knew not where to fly 
for protection; the board of guardians told 
them they had now no authority—that they 
were worse used than ever at Somerset 
House—that formerly they had some con- 
trol over the poor rates, but that now they 
had none. These auditors had literally 
given notice to the boards of guardians, 
that they would commence actions against 
them if they were guilty of the slightest 
act of charity contrary to the instructions 
from Somerset House; and there was a 


feeling now springing up in the north of 
England, that the poor had no means of 


escape from misery and starvation. He 
had frequently brought such things be- 
fore the notice of the House; he did 
so with more cheerfulness now, be- 
cause on occasions when the interests 
of the poor were being discussed with- 
in those walls, he had seen the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Home Secre- 
tary exhibit a feeling of humanity which, 
he was sorry to say, he did not see ex- 
hibited by the late Home Secretary. He 
felt convinced that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would immediately take steps to in- 
quire into the truth of the statement which 
had just been made in his presence; and 
if it should be denied by the Commis- 
sioners, the evidence of the constable him- 
self should be forthcoming. When the 
right hon. Gentleman found the statement 
to be accurate, it was to be hoped he 
would put a stop to such cruelty and op- 
pression. 

Mr. ESCOTT rose to confirm the state- 
ment, that the conduct of guardians in 
some unions was driving the poor from 
one parish to another, without their ob- 
taining relief; and at the same time to 
observe, that the greatest cruelties in- 
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flicted upon the poor during this very 
inclement season arose from the crass ig- 
norance of boards of guardians, and their 
laziness in failing to make themselves 
acquainted with the provisions of the law 
which they were called upon to administer, 
There was no case of suffering such as 
the hon. Member had described, in which 
the guardians had not, under the present 
law, full power to grant relief out of the 
house. It had been the practice to refuse 
it, but there was no law to that effect. 
The Poor Law Amendment Act did not 
say one word about prohibiting out-door 
relief. There was an order issued by the 
Commissioners prohibiting it—{Mr. Fer 
RAND: Is not that law ?|—but that rule 
had appended to it certain exceptions, one 
of which included cases of sudden and 
urgent necessity. When that rule was 
promulgated, he went to the right hon. 
Gentleman the then Home Secretary, and 
remarked that the exception gave the 
guardians all the power which they could 
fairly wish to have, if they were to be 
allowed to construe the exception, and to 
say what was and what was not a case of 
urgent necessity. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman promised to consider and state pub- 
licly whether that was so; and after an 
interval of a day or two, he stated in the 
House that the boards of guardians were 
the only persons who had a right to con- 
strue and give effect to the words in ques- 
tion. What right, then, had the guardians 
to tell poor persons, reduced to necessity 
by the loss of the potato crop, three- 
fourths of their winter food, that they 
could not relieve them out of the house ? 
He, in the union in which he was an ea- 
officio guardian, had carried a proposition 
to grant such persons out-door relief, and 
the Poor Law Commissioners had sane- 
tioned every such act, and refused to in- 
terfere with the discretion of the board of 
guardians, It was most important that at 
the present time of distress, with the ap- 
prehension afloat that it was likely to be 
increased between this and next harvest, 
the boards of guardians should know their 
power, and that the ratepayers should un- 
derstand that if a board did not exercise 
this power, the board and not the Com- 
misioners ought to be blamed for any mis- 
fortune or distress which was the conse- 
uence. 

Mr. SPOONER thought the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Escott) mistaken in his law. It 
was right that boards of guardians should 
know their powers, but it was right also 
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that they should know the powers given to 
the auditor. The auditor could disallow 
charges for such relief as this, and make 
the relieving officer pay them out of his 
own pocket. He (Mr. Spooner) knew se- 
yeral instances where that had been done; 
he knew one in Worcestershire, where, in 
a case of distress, the guardians ordered 
immediate relief to a family, and the au- 
ditor struck the item out, and the’ relieving 
officer had to pay it out of his own pocket. 
But it was not the intention of the framers 
of the poor law, that one man should have 
the power of refusing to allow relief to be 
given, when the board of guardians had 
thought it right that it should be given; 
and if the House were aware of the facts 
as they occurred, they would not suffer 
the law to remain as it was. 

Mr. BORTHWICK believed that the 
hon. Member for Winchester (Mr. Escott) 
had correctly stated the law, and that the 
auditors had no power to refuse confirming 
the orders of the board of guardians. In 
the Worcestershire instance, the auditor 
must have acted illegally, and he had ren- 
dered himself liable to penalties. But the 
poor were suffering under these illegal 
acts; and the noble Lord should remember, 
when he came to make his statement on 


Friday, that these were abuses for which 
the present law had afforded facility, and 
the recurrence of which should be provided 
against. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUGAR IN BREWERIES AND DIS- 
TILLERIES. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER inquired whether 
the Government intended to ask the House 
on Friday for a permanent or a temporary 
measure with regard to the employment of 
sugar in breweries and distilleries ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL answered, that the 
Government intended to move a resolution 
empowering the use of sugar in breweries 
and distilleries absolutely, and afterwards, 
if the Ilouse should agree to that resolu- 
tion, to propose a Bill to carry it into 
effect. They would not propose that there 
should be any limit in point of time ; in- 
deed their object was that it should be a 
permanent law. It would be perfectly 
competent to the hon. Member, by a clause 
in the Bill, or in any manner he should 
think proper, to propose that it should be 
for a limited time; and he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) should be quite ready then to give the 
question consideration. Not that he meant 
to say that the Government would propose 
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the measure otherwise than as a perma- 
nent measure; but it might be a question 
for consideration whether or not it were 
advisable to pass a Bill in the first instance 
for a short time, proposing afterwards to 
continue it and make it a permanent mea- 
sure. That was a question upon which he 
should be desirous to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opinion. 


Report. 


THE ADDRESS—REPORT. 

Mr. C. HOWARD brought up the Re- 
port on the Address to Her Majesty. 

On the Question that it be read a Second 
Time, 

Mr. HUME rose to avow that a portion 
of the censure thrown on the Government 
upon the previous night ought to have been 
directed against him, inasmuch as it was 
he that called upon the Government to 
give what had been designated ‘a fatal 
pledge,”’ but which he, on the contrary, 
thought most salutary. If it had not been 
maintained, there would have been great 
additional inconvenience and annoyance sus- 
tained in Ireland. If the Government had 
become purchasers of corn and provisions, 
and retailers of them in different parts of the 
country, the House, which had heard that 
10,000 individuals were employed in regu- 
lating labour, might rest assured that twice 
that number would not have sufficed. He 
therefore felt called upon to express appro- 
bation at what the Government had done. 
Ile had protested against the payment of 
money for public works in Ireland, and had 
endeavoured to persuade the Government 
not to interfere with them. He was quite 
prepared to vote grants of money to the 
landed gentry in Ireland, by which they 
might be enabled to give employment to 
the people upon their estates ; for his opin- 
ion had ever been that such relief or em- 
ployment ought to be afforded through the 
medium of relief committees, composed of 
the landed gentry, who should be respon- 
sible for the money expended on the land. 
It was quite true that circumstances might 
have arisen, such as the calamity which 
had taken place, when the question might 
be raised as to what extent the national 
funds ought to be charged for relief ; but, 
as a principle, he had ever held that the 
poor ought to be maintained by the land 
itself. No man sympathized more than he 
did with the calamity which had fallen 
upon Ireland. That calamity had not 
been brought on of late years, but was the 
growth of time, and the Government had 
much to answer for, because they had in- 
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flicted upon that country an injury the 


consequences of which they were now feel- and power of the country. 
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people, and to increase the wealth 
He was there. 


to the 


ing, and for which they might have to fore anxious to see the whole system car. 


make retribution hereafter. 


But while the | ried out in all its integrity. 


It could not 


attention of Government appeared to be be expected that when great reductions 
wholly engrossed by the present aspect of were made in corn and other agricultural 
affairs in Ireland, he hoped it would consi- | produce, that those connected with the cul. 
der the situation of the labouring classes ‘tivation of the Jand would permit protec- 


in England. Every Jabouring man in 
England was now suffering more or less 
privation, in consequence of the calamity 
which had fallen upon Ireland. The prices 
of provisions were so high that labouring 
men, whose wages varied from 7s. to Ils. 
per week, could not by any possibility pro- 
eure better fare than oatmeal. The idea 


of procuring other sustenance was quite | 


out of the question. He hoped, therefore, 
that the condition of Scotland and parts of 
England would receive attention, and that 
the Government would not confine their 
measures entirely to the relief of Ireland. 
With respect to that country he would not 
add another word; but he confessed that 
there were some other subjects which he 
felt disappointed had not been noticed in 
the Speech from the Throne. The noble 


Lord at the head of the Government had 
upon more than one occasion remarked 
that one of the great questions for the 


consideration of the Government would be 
the introduction of a system of education 
into this country which would have for its 
object the improvement, not only of the 
social and religious, but also of the physi- 
cal condition of the people. No mention 
had been made in the Speech of any in- 
tention to introduce such measures; but if 
the Government had overlooked or neglect- 
ed them, he hoped they were but postponed 
until some future day, when measures of 
the kind he had alluded to would be 
brought forward for the consideration of 
Parliament. Unless some measures were 
introduced directed towards the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working class- 
es, they would be so steeped in degrada- 
tion and overwhelmed with ignorance as to 
be unable to bear any sudden vicissitude 
such as that which had unhappily fallen 
upon the sister country. There was also 
another subject upon which he would ven- 
ture to express a hope, and it was that his 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would not forego any of his intentions 
or stop short with respect to free-trade 
measures. The experience of the past 
had shown them that every restriction re- 
moved from commerce, had tended to les- 
sen the price of food, to give employment 


| 








tion to be removed from their commodities 
while it was preserved in favour of others, 
Therefore, to be consistent, he hoped the 
noble Lord would not leave undone any of 
the work which his predecessors had com- 
menced. In his opinion, there were no 
limits to the restrictions which ought to 
be abolished; and holding such sentiments 
he admitted he felt some disappointment 
at not finding any allusion to the subject 
in the Royal Speech from the Throne, nor 
any reference made to it by either of the 
honourable Gentlemen who moved or se- 
conded the Address. He was unaware of 
the measures which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to adopt with reference to 
the general question of Ireland ; but of 
this he was assured, that unless they made 
some important reformations in the law of 
tenure, that country never could be main- 
tained in a healthy state. He hoped there 
was not any truth in the rumour that the 
Government intended to take into their 
own hands the cultivation of the waste 
lands in Ireland ; for, if they did, he was 
convinced the same disastrous consequences 
would follow which had attended the ad- 
ministration of relief through public works. 
The Government might, however, concert 
measures to facilitate the conveyance of 
property in Ireland, in order that men who 
possessed property which they could nei- 
ther sell nor use, might dispose of it if 
they thought fit. A noble Marquess had 


| stated that he was the possessor of large 


properties, but he was so poor that he 
could not expend the money he could have 
desired upon improvements. Such an 
avowal was manly and candid. The ques- 
tion of entail, then, was one which ought 
to come under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as well as the best 
mode of simplifying the transfer of pro- 
perty, in order that those who had the 
means should have the power of giving 
employment to the people. Should they, 
because their ancestors were such fools as 
to pass these laws, not be wiser than to 
retain them? An Irish land agent had 
told him that if the transfer of property were 
made as easy in Ireland as it ought to be, 
every estate would, in ten years, be in the 
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course of improvement, and would give em- 
ployment to a large proportion of those un- 
employed persons who were now feeding on 
the taxes of England. He should only 
further refer to the paragraph in the Royal 
Speech in reference to the free State of 
Cracow. He had prepared an amendment, 
which he should have moved the previous 
night as a substitute for the milk-and- 
water answer inserted in the Address, had 
it not been for the manly speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), whose opinion 
of the conduct of the Northern Powers 
was expressed in a style which rather un- 
nerved him. The noble Lord spoke out, 
but he would not say the same for the Se- 
eretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment. Last year, when he expressed doubts 
of the honesty of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, he was told that the occupation was 
only to be temporary ; that their allies were 
too virtuous to seize the territory. A noble 
Duke in another place rang the changes to 
the same tune. He would like to know 
what that noble Duke thought of the mat- 
ter now. The Government would not do 
justice to the feeling of the people of Eng- 
land, in reference to this matter, if they 
did not deprecate that act of atrocity in the 


strongest possible language. He had heard 
of no man who contemplated that act 
with patience, with the exception of two 
Members of that House, of whom he 
was ashamed, who held last night that 
there had been no violation of the Treaty 


of Vienna. One hon. Gentleman got all 
round Europe—he got to Westphalia—in- 
deed he didn’t know where the devil he 
didn’t get to in maintaining this monstrous 
and absurd proposition, with the exception 
of Cracow, the length of which he did not 
manage to get. He did not show how the 
treaty in question was not applicable, as 
he assumed it to be, to the case of Cra- 
cow. In his opinion, a greater violation of 
public honour and faith had never been 
perpetrated by any Power or Powers, than 
that to which he now referred. When he 
saw what sacrifices England had made at 
the peace, when, amongst other things, 
she gave up Java and other important ac- 
quisitions, and kept nothing but trash to 
herself, in order to give satisfaction to and 
please these very Powers, who were now 
setting all faith with her at defiance ; he 
could scarcely find words sufficiently effec- 
tive to express his indignation at the late 
proceedings. An instance of the mistaken 
generosity with which England had acted 
towards some of these Powers was fur- 
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nished in the payments which she had made 
for so many years, and was still making, 
of part of the loan of four millions, received 
by the Emperor Paul from the Dutch, to 
make war upon herself; she agreeing to 
become guarantee for the payment of two 
millions of that loan, so long as the Em- 
peror adhered to.the alliance. It afforded 
him satisfaction to hear the act relating to 
Cracow designated in the Speech from the 
Throne as a manifest violation of existing 
treaties, and that a protest had been di- 
rected to be tendered to the delinquent 
Powers respecting it. But this was not 
enough. The occasion required, in his 
opinion, even stronger language than this, 
if it not justify more active measures. 
What did Nicholas care for their protests ? 
What did these Powers care for protests ? 
The three Powers in question were tram- 
pling upon public faith, and destroying the 
value and sanctity of treaties—considera- 
tions sufficiently grave to induce the people 
of England and that House to abrogate 
every treaty which bound them to the 
Continent. They had never been of any 
use but for mischief; and whenever the 
other contracting parties chose to break 
them, they had not the courage to carry 
them out. If we are to have treaties let us at 
least adopt the determination to carry them 
out, if others take the liberty of violating 
them. But this was not their course. It 
might not, in itself, be a matter of much 
importance that a small body of persons, 
such as were contained in the State of Cra- 
cow, should be absorbed into the popula- 
tion of Austria; but it was the principle 
of the thing against which he protested. 
What security was there now for the peace 
of Europe but violence? It appeared, at 
least, that treaties could effect but little for 
it. All our treaties were one-sided treaties. 
England was made to pay by them and for 
them, when possible ; and when she was 
kicked and abused she did not resent it. 
We could not have been more conten.ptu- 
ously treated in this affair of Cracow, by 
the three violating Powers, than we might 
have been had we been the poorest and the 
weakest State in Europe ; and their con- 
duct was ali the more aggravating, when it 
was considered that some of them owed 
much of their greatness and independence to 
England. The House of Commons should 
very strongly and pointedly express its sense 
of these indignities, if Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters did not. But from the way in which 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) spoke out 
last night, he had now the fullest confidence 
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that the Government would act with the 
proper spirit on the oceasion. They were 
now paying, as hush money, to the Em- 
peror of Russia, about 100,0002. annually. 
He hoped to be able, with the concurrence 
of the House, to suspend these payments, 
now that the treaties with us were not ob- 
served. He hoped the noble Lord would 
not let the matter rest with a simple decla- 
ration of the House in this way ; but have 
it solemnly recorded in this House that 
England was not thus to be trifled with 
nor trampled upon. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, that he had 
no wish to oppose the bringing up of the 
Report before the House. He merely 
rose to guard himself from being supposed 
to assent to, or approve of, the various 
peer in the Speech from the Throne. 

e received it as a Speech emanating from 
the Ministers, not from the Crown itself. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
expressed his delight at the gradual remo- 
val of every tax and impost upon commerce. 
But it would have been satisfactory to the 
country if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had informed it of the benefit which it was 
deriving from these alterations, by laying 
before the House some information with 
regard to the finances of the country. As 
he had not done so—as they were in pos- 
session of no information on this subject— 
as not the slightest intimation had been 
afforded them of the prosperity of the 
country, they had a right to infer that the 
finances of the State were not in that flou- 
rishing condition in which they could wish 
to find them. As to the state of Ireland, 
he (Colonel Sibthorp) had blamed the late 
Government, and that which preceded it, 
for the state of Ireland. They were told, 
when the Emancipation Bill was carried, 
that Ireland was to be thenceforth prosper- 
ous ; and what had come of these predic- 
tions? The Government now would be 
deserving of impeachment if they did not 
take every possible means for the restora- 
tion of Ireland. This was the time to in- 
terpose, if anything effectual was to be 
done. It was not the time to send the 
physician when the patient was dead. They 
were told that the difficulties which now 
pressed upon that country could not have 
been prevented. But calamities of this 
kind were too frequently attributable to 
the want of precautionary measures to pro- 
vide against them. Both the late and pre- 
sent Governments were responsible for 
much that had occurred in Ireland. With 
proper foresight they might have prevented 
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much of the existing distress; but they 
told them that the difficulty could not have 
been provided against. It was they that 
were unable to provide against the diffi- 
culty. If Pitt could now rise from his 
tomb, what would he think of such Minis. 
ters as they had at the present day? He 
would be ashamed to sit on the same 
benches with them, or to unite with them 
in any way. They were informed that there 
was to be a temporary suspension of the 
4s, duty, a duty which he was free to con- 
fess was of no use for the agriculturists, 
As to the Montpensier marriage, the Go- 
vernment had not the courage to remon- 
strate against it as they should have done, 
They glossed over their timidity in refer- 
ence to that matter by parading what they 
had done in reference to the extinction of 
Cracow. Such a course would certainly 
not tend to elevate England in the estima- 
tion of foreign Powers. As to measures 
for the general relief, judging from the 
conduct of the Government in former times, 
he had not the slightest hope that anything 
would be effected for the benefit of the 
people at large. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE wished to 
take that opportunity of setting himself right 
with respect to a point which was raised in 
a few words which he had addressed to the 
House last night, and in which he had been 
contradicted by the Secretary for Ireland. 
The question affected the powers of the 
relief committees to give food to destitute 
people out of the funds which were supple- 
mented by Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he was incorrect in 
what he had stated. He had not last 
night the necessary papers by him to refer 
to; but he had since referred to them, and 
he would now quote a passage from the 
first instructions issued to the relief com- 
mittees from Dublin, which confirmed his 
previous impression that these committees 
had no power to afford relief in any other 
shape than that of payment of labour and 
the purchase of provisions, for sale again 
at cost price. The 23rd section was to the 
effect that the relief fund formed of the ba- 
lance remaining, with subscriptions, con- 
tributions, and donations, should be applied 
to the following purposes—for providing 
supplies of Indian corn and meal for sale ; 
secondly, to afford relief by employment of 
labour ; and thirdly, for defraying the con- 
tingent expenses of the committee, includ- 
ing remunerating the secretaries and clerks. 
The date of these instructions was the Ist 
of October. It might be said that some 
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subsequent instructions had been issued, 
giving them the power of making gratui- 
tous allowances of food. He must say that 
he doubted that very much, for he had 
watched very carefully all the instructions 
which had been issued, and he had not 
seen any change in this respect. He had 
also read the correspondence which had 
taken place between the relief committees 
who had remonstrated against those in- 
structions and the Commissariat Board, at 
the head of which was Sir R. Routh; and, 
so far as he could gather from that corre- 
spondence, Sir R. Routh decidedly objected 
to extend the powers of the committees. 
He had a further proof of the accuracy of 
this assertion in a document of a more re- 
cent date—he meant the resolution passed 
by the Reproductive Employment Com- 
mittee, of date December 23, which ur- 
gently pressed upon Government the neces- 
sity of altering their] instructions in this 
respect. That resolution was— 


“That relief committees be empowered to sell 
at reduced prices, or in extreme cases to give, 
gratuitously, soup or other food to such aged, sick, 
or helpless persons, as have no one to work for 
them, and who cannot be relieved in the work- 
houses ; and that this modification of the present 
system should not disentitle relief committees to 
the grant they now obtain from Government re- 
sources,” 


It was quite clear that the Reproductive 
Committee could not have formally placed 
before the Government such a remonstrance 
as that, if it had not been the fact that the 
relief committees were prohibited from 
giving relief, in any shape, to the infirm 
poor, so as to save them from starvation, 
even when the workhouses were so full as 
not to be able to receive any more inhabit- 
ants. He was reluctant to bring forward 
any facts which would seem to impeach 
the conduct of Government. He had no 
wish to trouble them or to throw any blame 
upon them; but he did think that they 
were taking a heavy responsibility on them- 
selves in failing to provide for the infirm 
poor, and it appeared to him that their 
measure had entirely failed to provide for 
that class upon whom the pressure was 
at present particularly great : so far as he 
saw, they had been left solely to seek re- 
lief in the workhouses, which were too 
crowded to receive any further inmates, and 
which had become the abodes of pestilence, 
disease, and death. He wished to call the 
attention of the Government to the recom- 
mendation which was contained in the reso- 
lutionof the Reproductive Committee, which 
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followed the one he had previously read to 
the House. It was this :— 

“That the Treasury should be authorized to 
make advances by way of loan to boards of 
guardians, on the security of the future rates, for 
the purpose of affording increased temporary 
workhouse accommodation for the destitute poor.” 


By the Poor Law Act of 1837, boards of 
guardians were authorized, when there was 
a pressure upon their ordinary resources, 
to take other houses in the neighbourhood, 
and to call them workhouses, and to give 
the necessary relief in them. Now, he 
wondered why this had not been done in 
the present distress—why this had not been 
enforced on the boards of guardians. It 
was a question for grave consideration, and 
which the House would be called upon ere 
long to take up, when this subject should 
be further discussed, whether the boards of 
guardians were not liable to punishment 
for having neglected that part of their 
duty. Mr. Atkinson, a coroner in the 
county of Mayo, writing lately to the Lord 
Lieutenant, stated that he had held ten or 
twelve inquests, and that in every case a 
verdict of ** death by starvation’’ had been 
recorded. When remonstrances such as 
those of Mr. Atkinson, and of other parties 
well acquainted with the prevailing state 
of destitution, were sent to the Govern- 
ment, how was it that the very simple means 
had not been adopted of extending work- 
house accommodation, and opening a re- 
fuge for those who could not otherwise be 
provided for? He also wished to call the 
attention of the House to the pestilential 
state of many of the workhouses at pre- 
sent, owing to the manner in which they 
were crowded; and he would quote an ex- 
tract from a report by Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton and Dr. Corrigan, dated the 4th of 
January, showing that this was the case. 
He could not understand upon what prin- 
ciple the relief of the poor was confined to 
the workhouses, which were so full of pes- 
tilence that almost every poor man who en- 
tered was sure to fall a victim to fever. 
He appealed to any one who heard him to 
say whether, if he were placed in the posi- 
tion of seeing his wife and family starving 
along with himself; and if his only resource 
were to go with them into such a work- 
house as that which he had described, or 
die out of it, he would not prefer the latter 
alternative? He was unwilling to detain 
the House; but he must say, that he 
thought the subject a serious one, and he 
confessed he did not understand the pre- 
sent impatience. It was a subject which 
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had been uppermost in his mind for many | mittees to provide food for the aged and 


months, and particularly during the last 
twenty-four hours; and when he heard the 
bells pealing yesterday for joy at the idea 
of the meeting of Parliament, he could not 
forget that there were thousands dying of 
hunger on the other side of the Channel; 
and that it was their first duty to attend 
to the wants of the people of that country, 
and endeavour to relieve them as far as 
a He could not understand why 
overnment should not make a vigorous 
interference, even before Monday next, to 
ut a stop to the horrors of starvation. 


The Cuance.tor of the Exchequer: They | 
‘rations to any amount, provided there was a 


are doing so.]| He should be happy to 
find it so. With respect to the means of 
obtaining food for the people, he begged to 
say that he did not agree with those Gen- 
tlemen who thought that Government were 
in fault in not having ransacked Europe | 
and America for food. He thought they | 
were right in leaving the demand to be | 


infirm, he begged to say that by a recent 
instruction those committees had been au- 
thorized to distribute gratuitous food to 
the people of various kinds. The Govern. 
ment did at first rely on the voluntary 
efforts of the Irish proprietors to provide 
for the aged and infirm; but, as soon as 
they found that no dependence could be 
placed upon that resource, they empowered 
the workhouse authorities to distribute 
food gratuitously. In the first instance, it 
was arranged that the rations should not 
| proceed beyond a certain amount; but sub- 
sequently, permission was granted to give 


local fund in the district. He had last night 
a paper in his pocket which would have 
shown that the commissioners had pressed 
upon the attention of the workhouse au- 


'thorities of Skibbereen the propriety of 


making a gratuitous distribution of food. 
Viscount BERNARD hoped the House 





supplied by the natural course of trade; | would excuse him for intruding upon its 
but he thought that they had erred in not attention for a short period, when it consi- 
at once having placed the responsibility of dered the position he, as an Irish Member, 
providing for the destitution upon the pro- | would be placed in, were he to remain silent 
per parties in Ireland, and thus secured an | whilst the subject of Irish distress was 
ample supply when prices were low. He brought forward by an English Member. 
believed that there was sufficient food with- | The hon. Member for Stroud had no reason 
in Ireland itself to meet the calamity; that, | to be satisfied with the explanation offered 


at least, there was not such a scarcity of | by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
food as, if brought into use, would leave | Exchequer; for he believed it would ap- 
any portion of the population to starve. | pear that the supplementary instructions to 
He held a letter in his hand from a person | which the right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
in Ireland, stating that there was enough | were issued no longer ago than last week. 
of cereal food in the country to meet the | The relief committee with which he had 


wants of the people; but that the far- | acted during the last six months, and 
mers were waiting for high prices before which he had attended more than once 
they thrashed it out, and the writer asked | every week, had never aécepted one shilling 
why the serew should not be placed upon | of Government aid, because they were pre- 
such fellows ? [An hon. MemBer: What) cluded from doing so by the instructions 
district does that refer to?] The county | issued by the Government. The best mode 
of Galway. Well, the screw which he, of meeting the difficulty would have been 
(Mr. Serope) would apply, would be to; to suspend the poor law fora time. By 
make the owners of corn maintain their | doing that, and granting out-door relief, the 
poor; and if this were done, they would | difficulty would have been better met than 


soon thrash out their corn and feed the 
eople. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER assured the hon. Member that his 
speech needed no apology, the importance 
of the subject to which it referred being a 
sufficient justification. He did not wish to 
anticipate the measures which the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown had 
promised to lay before the House on an 
early day; but with respect to the point to 
which the hon. Member had particularly 
referred, as to the power of the relief com- 


by any measure; and, therefore, he need 
not say far better than by the Labour Act, 
which had completely failed. It had been 
correctly stated by the hon. Member for 
Stroud, that no relief had been provided 
\for the destitute, aged, and infirm. It 
| was rather hard that Gentlemen connected 
with Ireland, should be taunted as they 
were upon the subject of a poor law for 
that country. He had not a seat in Par- 
liament when the existing Irish poor law 
was passed, but the very Ministers were 
now in office who introduced that measure; 
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and when the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land talked of the destitution of Ireland, 
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found existing in Ireland. As soon as that 
step was taken, prices rose. They were 


as set forth in the Poor Law Commissioners’ | told that it was impossible for the Govern- 


Report, it was necessary to remind him 
that it was the present Government and 
the party with which he was connected, 
who stinted relief to the poor in Ireland to 
the limits now complained of. It should 
be borne in mind that at the time the 
existing poor law was enacted, other mea- 
sures were promised, which, if they had 
been adopted, would have taken up a large 
part of the surplus population of the coun- 
try. The measures to which he referred 
were increased facilities for emigration, 
and for employing labourers on public 
works. If the Members of the present 
Government introduced the Irish Poor Law 
in its present: shape because they thought 
the country was unable to support the bur- 
den of maintaining its poor, the responsi- 
bility rested upon them. He would not 
object to the extension of the law; on the 
contrary, he desired to see the laws of the 
two countries assimilated. Still, it would 
have been useless to advance such a pro- 
position during the last few years, when 
the workhouses had not been half filled. 
If he or any other person had proposed to 
establish a system of out-door relief under 
such circumstances, they would have been 
accused of a desire to upset the law alto- 
gether. At present, however, the work- 
houses were in an awful state. At Skib- 
bereen workhouse the deaths had exceeded 
those of last year at the same date by 
more than 200. It was said, that gentle- 
men residing in Ireland failed in performing 
their duty at this momentous crisis ; but 
sufficient allowance was not made for the 
difficulties which they had to contend with. 
He had received a letter from the chairman 
of the Skibbereen board, which stated that 
two members of the board were at the pre- 
sent time suffering from typhus fever, 
which they had caught whilst in the per- 
formance of their duty as members of the 
board. Of the workhouse of which he (Vis- 
count Bernard) was chairman, the master 
and his daughter, the clerk of the board of 
guardians, the schoolmaster and the school- 


mistress, were all suffering from the same | 





disease; contracted in the discharge of | 


their duties. 
county with which he was connected, the 
state of the poor was really alarming. He 
gave the Government credit for the best 
intentions ; but he believed that they com- 
mitted a fatal error when they decided on 


In the western part of the | 
| the condition of the Irish people. 


| 


ment to undertake supplying the people 
with food. They were not asked to do 
that: all he desired was that they should 
establish depots in the country to prevent 
forestalling, which was going on to an in- 
credible extent. The hon. Member for 
Stroud had stated, on the authority of a 
letter which he had received, that there 
was a large quantity of corn in Ireland. 
He wished that he could confirm the hon. 
Member’s statement. It was true, the 
farmers had corn for their own consump- 
tion; but the corn brought into the market 
of Cork, which was the second commercial 
city in Ireland, did not exceed the general 
average supply for July. Again, he begged 
to assure the House and the Government 
that the country was in a frightful condi- 
tion. Whilst they were talking, hundreds 
were passing to eternity. Succour must 
be given to the people. Establish poor 
laws—charge their support on property— 
charge it upon anything: but he implored 
them to give food to the starving people. 
It was gratifying to know that an alteration 
was about to be made in the Labour Act, 
which had caused the expenditure of so 
much money uselessly, and he hoped that 
the Government would endeavour to induce 
the people to return to their ordinary oceu- 
pations, and to cultivate the soil and im- 
prove agriculture; and he believed that if 
they did so, they would be repaid by the 
blessing of a fruitful harvest next year. 
Sir G. GREY said, that the description 
given by the noble Lord of the evils afflict- 
ing Ireland was, unfortunately, but too 
true. It was famine under which the 
people of Ireland were suffering, and the 
united exertions of the Legislature and the 
Government could do no more than miti- 
gate the effects of the calamity. It was 
beyond human power to create abundance 
in the place of scarcity, or entirely arrest 
the progress of disease and death, the con- 
sequences of destitution. It was, he ad- 
mitted, the duty of the Government, as it 
was the duty and inclination of every Mem- 
ber of that House, to use all the means 
within their reach for staying the progress 
of disease and death, and for improving 
He be- 


lieved that when the papers connected with 
this subject were in the hands of Mem- 


bers, as they would be in a few days, 
they would be of opinion that all the means 


doing away with the depéts which they | which Government could make use of had 
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been applied to that end. Ilis right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had already informed the House that in- 
structions had been issued for the estab- 
lishment of soup-kitchens and gratuitous 
relief in districts where distress was se- 
verely felt. The object of this regula- 
tion was to bring relief home to that class 
of destitute persons who, by reason of age 
or infirmity, were unable to obtain any 
support from labour. He was desirous, 
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of want. He had, to-day, seen a state- 
ment which showed that there was ac- 
commodation for 600 persons in Castle- 
bar workhouse; but the board of guar- 
dians had grossly neglected their duty, 
and shut the door against all applicants, 
although the building contained only 130 
inmates. The board of guardians per- 
sisted in this course of conduct, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the assistant 
poor-law commissioner, and afterwards of 


without entering into details, of saying a/| the Poor Law Commissioners themselves, 


few words with reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Stroud, re- 
specting the refusal of the Government to 
advance money upon the arrears of rates 
due in poor-law unions. The papers which 
would soon be laid upon the Table would 
show the reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment not to acquiesce in the demand 
made upon them to advance money to poor- 
law unions on the security of rates. The 
fact was, that there was a general disposi- 
tion, not unnaturally, on the part of boards 
of guardians in Ireland, to shrink from the 
onerous duty imposed on them by the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, of col- 
lecting outstanding rates; and the Govern- 
ment felt, that if they were to advance 
money on the security of future rates, the 
collection of rates throughout Ireland would 
absolutely cease, and the entire support of 
the poor would be transferred from those 
who were bound to maintain them to the 
public treasury. Against that result they 
had endeavoured to guard, and they were 
fortified in the decision to which they had 
come by knowing that many parties who 
had the means of paying the rates sought 
to shelter themselves under the plea of in- 
ability, and to evade the discharge of the 
obligation imposed upon them. The Go- 
vernment had the gratification of perceiv- 
ing that beneficial results had followed 
from some firmness in that respect. But 
it had been said, why not increase the 
amount of workhouse accommodation ? 
That point had been pressed upon the at- 
tention of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and the deficiency of workhouse accom- 
modation had in several cases been sup- 
plied. The hon. Member for Stroud com- 
plained that additional workhouse accom- 
modation had not been provided, out of 
the public funds, for the Castlebar union; 
and said, that persons who were desirous 
of becoming inmates of the workhouse 
there had been turned from the door; and 
that, in consequence, numerous inquests 


had been held on persons who had died 





, refused to make any further provision for 


their suffering fellow-creatures. The Poor 
Law Commissioners had in consequence 
announced their intention of exercising 
the power with which they were invested 
under ‘the Act of Parliament, by dissoly- 
ing the board of guardians, with a view 
to the establishment in their place of a 
paid board. He did not wish to anti- 
cipate discussion, and would, therefore, 
take leave of this part of the subject by 
expressing his belief that when the hon. 
Member for Stroud perused the papers, he 
would modify the opinion he had expressed 
as to the dereliction of duty on the part 
of the Government. Having had occasion 
to address the House upon this subject, 
he should be doing violence to his feel- 
ings were he to resume his seat without 
saying a few words respecting Scotland. 
Recent events had brought him into im- 
mediate communication with the  pro- 
prietors of the Western Highlands. It 
was right that the House should be aware 
that the distress which prevailed in the 
Western Highlands was most severe ;_ but 
the exertions made by the landlords to 
meet the exigency—the sacrifices they 
made—the obligations they incurred for 
that purpose—were such as entitled them 
to the greatest praise. They had in many 
instances charged their estates to a large 
amount, in order to provide employment 
for the people. In consequence of these 
exertions, and the precautions which had 
been taken, he knew of only two deatlis 
having occurred. Those deaths were stated 
to have occurred on the estate of a pro- 
prietor whose conduct was, in the first in- 
stance, an exception to the general con- 
duct of the proprietors, although, on the 
subject being pressed upon his attention, he 
subsequently took the same steps as had 
been generally taken by others. He hoped 
by the continued exertions of the landlords, 
and by the aid afforded by that most va- 
luable Act, the Drainage Act—passed not 
with reference to the existing distress, but 
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which was now brought most beneficially 
into operation, increasing almost indefi- 
nitely the productiveness of that district 
of Scotland, spreading extensive employ- 
ment for the people—he hoped that by 
such means Scotland would struggle suc- 
cessfully through the present crisis. He 
thought it right to say these few words as 
to Scotland, as from the much more severe 
distress in Ireland the latter had naturally 
occupied most of their attention. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN: He had heard 
with sincere gratification that the Govern- 
ment was about to aid the relief commit- 
tees in affording something like support to 
the aged and infirm poor, who could not be 
received in the workhouses. He heard it 
with pleasure; for this was one of the 
great defects which everybody urged against 
the Government measures, and he hoped 
the announcement of their determination 
to give more extended relief would now go 
forth through the provincial press of Ire- 
land. He had left Ireland only yesterday, 
and he could say that up to that time no- 
thing had been known of this intention of 
the Government, so that there must have 
been some unaccountable delay in giving 
those orders. The other point he wished 


to advert to was, the subject of depéts. He 


thought, that, in the first instance, the 
supply of food should have been left to the 
traders, and that it would have been very 
improper for Government to come into 
competition with traders in the purchase of 
food abroad, or with its sale when imported. 
But it was clear that traders could not give 
the supply which was lately wanted, and 
that no ordinary rules should stand in the 
way when the destitution of the people was 
extreme. He recollected saying some time 
back to the Commissary General, who told 
him he was about to establish depéts in the 
more central parts of Ireland, ‘‘ Do you 
imagine that when the people are starving, 
they will not break open the doors of your 
depots?” He replied, ‘I don’t expect 
they will be quiet.’’ Now, what was the 
fact? That depéts were established along 
the line of coast from Donegal to Cork, 
and though the people were starving, food 
was not given out at any price whatever. 
In Skibbereen and in Dunmanway, though 
the people had been suffering as they 
heard, yet the Government stores were 
full of food, which could not be obtained at 
any price. He saw himself persons from 
Killarney purchasing food in Cork, which, 
if supplied nearer to their home, would 
save them from the greatest inconvenience. 
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He quite concurred with his noble Friend 
(Viscount Bernard) as to the extreme dis- 
tress which existed in that part of the coun- 
try to which he had referred. He could con- 
firm, too, his noble Friend’s statement that 
the farmers were living very much on the 
supplies which they had themselves raised. 
Though himself a landlord, he could not 
blame them for that. But he must say, 
that so far from the landlords being fair 
objects for abuse, they were very much to 
be pitied; and he was sure that was the 
general feeling that prevailed in Ireland 
with respect to them. He must impress 
on the Government the necessity of taking 
immediate steps for the mitigation of the 
distress, which was increasing daily, and 
to an extent which would scarcely be cre- 
dited. In the Cork union, where accom- 
modation was provided for but 2,000 pau- 
pers, there were 5,600, the highest number 
that had ever applied for relief. The 
guardians did all they could in providing 
additional places for the reception of this 
increase to the number of paupers; but it 
was impossible to guard altogether against 
the evils arising from such a state of things. 
Any measures in contemplation by Govern- 
ment should, therefore, be promptly ap- 
lied. 
' Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, it was 
not his intention to take that opportunity 
of addressing the House. Another occa- 
sion would soon arrive when measures re- 
lating to Ireland would be before the 
House, and he thought it was not desirable 
that a debate on the Queen’s Speech should 
be prolonged beyond what was necessary; 
but he should not be doing justice to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, or to his own feelings, 
if he was to allow the debate to close with- 
out thanking them for the declarations just 
made by the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, that soup kitchens were to be 
formed, and soup distributed to the poor in 
those districts where the people were in a 
state of starvation. He believed no mode 
for relieving them could be devised which 
was more efficacious. It had been found 
so in many cases with which he was him- 
self acquainted. He only regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had not made that 
announcement in Her Majesty’s Speech; 
it would have been received with gratifica- 
tion and gratitude from one end of Ireland 
to the other; and would have prevented 
many of the strong expressions which hon. 
Members, who felt strongly on the subject, 
had used during the debate. It had been 
stated by one hon. Member this evening, 
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that there was a disinclination among the 
poor-law guardians to make the poor-law 
system available in the present great emer- 
gency, by giving temporary out-door relief. 
He (Mr. Hamilton) did not believe that this 
was the case; on the contrary, he believed 
that the general feeling in boards of guar- 
dians was, that starvation must be pre- 
yented at whatever cost. He was himself 
opposed generally to out-door relief, and 
yet from a deep consciousness of the re- 
sponsibility which devolved upon every one 
to prevent, as far as possible, such horrible 
oceurrences as those they had heard of at 
Skibbereen, he had summoned the board of 
the union, in the county of Dublin, of which 
he was chairman, specially, and had himself 
proposed, and the proposition was unani- 
mously adopted, to open district rooms or 
houses in the parts of the union where the 
greatest distress prevailed, and to give one 
meal per day to properly selected destitute 
persons, resident within the union, so that 
they might, at least, be kept from starva- 
tion. He was sorry to say, the proposition 
had not been favourably received by the 
commissioners. He must add, that consi- 
dering the situation in which those comw- 
missioners were placed—considering that 
on them, in a great degree, was imposed 
the responsibility of looking to the poor of 
Ireland—the feeling in Ireland was—he 
would not say that the commissioners did 
not feel that responsibility—but certainly 
that they did not act with the energy 
which so extraordinary an emergency re- 
quired. He would now suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government the expediency of 
some such temporary measure as that which 
he had mentioned. He would not trouble 
the House further, having risen merely to 
thank Government for their determination 
to relieve the starving people, by the es- 
tablishment of soup kitchens in the distress- 
ed districts. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
the question of the Irish poor law had 
been raised in the present discussion; he 
thought, if ever there was an oppressive, 
unjust, and unchristian enactment, it was 
the Irish poor law. Its principle was, that 
no matter what might be the necessity, 
not a farthing in relief should be given out 
of doors. That principle had been acted 
on, and he would quote a few of the re- 
sults it had produced. The memorial 





from the board of guardians of Skibbereen 
to the Lord Lieutenant stated that the 
House was calculated to hold 800; that the 
number of inmates was then 1,169; of 
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these 332 were ill of fever and other dis- 
eases; the attendants were quitting, the 
apothecary had resigned, the guardians 
had discontinued to meet in the board. 
room, the funds were exhausted, the ar- 
rears could not be collected; and, under 
these circumstances, the board was com. 
pelled to close the door against further 
applications. That was one instance of 
the working of the Irish poor law; pesti- 
lence was actually created within the walls 
of the house, and yet no relief was allowed 
to be given out of it. The Surgeon Gene- 
ral, in his report of the state of the South 
Dublin union, stated that the number of 
inmates was 1,946; of these 805 were ill 
with fever and dysentery, caused by over- 
crowded wards and insufficient ventilation. 
Was it not absolutely cruel to force the 
poor to come into that infected house under 
the compulsion of starvation? Was not 
such a law cruel and unchristian? These 
cases were from the southern parts of Ire- 
land; but he would take an instance from 
the best part of Ireland, the neighbourhood 
of Belfast. The union-house of Newtown- 
ards had 800 inmates; the female children 
were lying seven in two beds; the adult 
women were sleeping three in two narrow 
beds placed together; sickness prevailed 
to a great extent, from the crowded state 
of the house; the board had asked leave to 
give the poor one meal a day out of the 
house, but no assent was given to it. In 
the workhouse of Downpatrick the small- 
pox had broken out, yet the poor must be 
relieved in it. Was it not inhuman to 
send them to such an infectious place? 
He called on the Government to give a dis- 
eretionary power to guardians to give out- 
door relief. On the part of the board of 
Newtownards, he could say they wanted 
no assistance from the Government; if 
they had the power of giving out-door re- 
lief, they could supply the poor themselves; 
the property of the locality could support 
the poor if they were not restricted in the 
power of doing so. The Labour Act had 
been spoken of; the Government had been 
blamed for passing it, but he did not think 
it fair in the Irish Members to blame the 
Government for that Act. Why did they 
not attend Parliament when it was passed? 
He recollected at the close of last Session 
there was no attendance of Irish Members; 
if the Government did pass an injudicious 
Act, it was not for them to blame the Go- 
yernment, who framed it with the best in- 
tentions. There was, however, one pecu- 
liar fault: the Government would not give 
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more than the rate of wages in the locality; 
and where the usual rate was very low, the 
work, as relief, was worthless. There had 
been instances in Cork of men receiving 
8d. or 9d. a day Government wages, 
dying of starvation. Another evil attend- 
ing the measure was, that it withdrew la- 
bour from agriculture. These evils natu- 
rally resulted from such a state of things; 
at the same time it was useless to give the 
people employment unless at wages suffi- 
cient to support themselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) placed 
great reliance on public subscriptions; but 
if he did so he would be entirely disap- 
pointed. The relief of the people, in a 
state of starvation, must not depend on the 
contingency of voluntary subscription; it 
would be greatest where the distress was 
least, and relief must be given whether 
there was a subscription or not. Instead 
of trust in voluntary contributions, let the 
property of the country be made by law re- 
sponsible for the support of the poor; let 
all the property of the country be equally 
and justly taxed for that purpose. It 
would be the best protection that could be 
given to landed property, and the best re- 
lief to the people. As an Irish landlord, 
he must say, there was a responsibility 


weighing upon them from which they could 


not easily free themselves. The present 
generation might say, the condition of the 
people was no fault of theirs; but it was 
the fault of their predecessors, and those 
who inherited their property must be an- 
swerable for their acts. He did not desire 
to shake off that responsibility. The right 
hon. Gentleman had appealed to the Irish 
landlords; he (Mr. 8S. Crawford) was 
ready to join him in passing a law that 
would make the property of Ireland re- 
sponsible for feeding and employing the 
people. But he would not join him in 
expecting to obtain the relief of the peo- 
ple from voluntary contributions; they only 
acted oppressively and unjustly; the liberal 
man was oppressed, and he who was not 
disposed to be generous, escaped. Whe- 
ther, therefore, in the shape of a Poor 
Law or a Labour Act, he called for 
this, that the property of Ireland should 
be fairly assessed for the relief of the 
poor. Until the Irish landlords came 
forward and made that proposal, they were 
not in a position to call on England for re- 
lief. In the present circumstances, there 
was a fair claim for assistance from the 
national funds; but why were they com- 
pelled to seek it? Why was the food of 
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Ireland exported to such an extent? Be- 
cause the people could not get a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work. But make it 
the interest of the land to employ the peo- 
ple, and they would receive a rate of wages 
sufficient to supply them with food. It 
was said there was a difficulty in collecting 
a poor rate; but much of it arose from the 
law itself. One part of the rate was paid 
by the landlord; but by the assessment the 
tenant must pay the whole in the first in- 
stance, and then recover the landlord’s 
portion from him afterwards. Let this be 
altered, and each be made to pay their own 
share. He must call the attention of Go- 
vernment to the necessity of providing seed 
for the crops of next season, for he did not 
think the people could procure it them- 
selves; and if the land was uncultivated it 
would produce an aggravation of all the 
distress next year. But, whatever other 
measures they might adopt, he pressed on 
the Government the necessity of making a 
poor law for Ireland, that should make the 
property of the country responsible for the 
support of the population. 

Mr. FRENCH would defer those obser- 
vations which he desired to offer upon the 
remedies, tried or about to be tried, for 
distress in Ireland, until the question came 
before them on a future evening; and he 
now only rose to say a few words in reply 
to the statement of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
touching the circumstances of the Castlebar 
union. He was of opinion, considering 
the little and very inaccurate information 
which they yet possessed of the actual po- 
sition of affairs in that union, and consider- 
ing the course the right hon. Baronet had 
given notice he intended to pursue, that it 
was most injudicious to bring the matter, 
in such a form, before the House. He be- 
lieved that the course about to be pursued 
would be altogether unjust and uncalled 
for. The guardians of the Castlebar union 
were not to blame for what had happened. 
They had found it utterly impossible to 
collect the rates within that union, and, 
seeing that to be the case, with very laud- 
able humanity, several members of the 
board of guardians had taken upon them- 
selves the responsibilty of supplying the 
urgent necessities of those looking to them 
for support and assistance. He further 
considered that the measure notified by the 
right hon. Baronet would be illegal, as 
certainly it would be unjust. The com- 
missioners had power to appoint paid poor- 
law guardians only in those cases in which 
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the guardians declined to act; and in the 
instance of the Castlebar board no such 
justification had been afforded by their 
conduct. The guardians, not succeeding 
in collecting the rates, because of the ex- 
treme poverty of the country, had them- 
selves come forward, and Lord Lucan had 
paid out of his own pocket a portion of 
the necessary funds. [Mr. P. Scrore: 
Were Lord Lucan’s rents paid?] He 
could not answer as to that individual land- 
lord ; but he could assure the hon. Member 
that, in several districts in Ireland, and 
especially, as he knew in Connaught, the 
candle was burning at both ends. The 
landlords could not get in their rents, and 
had yet to support the starving population 
on their different estates. 

Mr. LEFROY expressed his great satis- 


faction at the candid manner in which Her | 


Majesty’s Government admitted the great 
distress that now prevailed in Ireland, and 


at learning their readiness to mitigate ex- | 


isting evils. He also bore testimony to 
the great anxiety manifested by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, as well as by the 
Secretary for Ireland, to promote the in- 
terests of that country, as well as the cor- 
dial manner they entered on the consider- 
ation of every scheme which was submitted 
to their attention that was deemed caleu- 
lated to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people. It had been said, why not increase 
your buildings in order to afford accommo- 
dation to a larger number of your poor? 
But those who said so must not be aware 
of the great difficulty there was in the col- 
lection of poor rates—not but in some in- 
stances temporary erections had taken 
place. He knewa nobleman who had been 
attacked in that House, whose last May’s 
rent had fallen short 5,000/., and yet that 
nobleman was at the present time supply- 
ing soup and coffee to upwards of three 
thousand persons. He knew landlords who 
were making every sacrifice, even to a re- 
duction in their establishments, to afford 


relief to the poor. The system which was | 


at present carried on with regard to the 
employment of the people, was bringing 
ruin upon the landlords and the country at 
large. The money which was at present 
expended in unprofitable works, ought to 
be employed in the drainage of the soil, in 
seed sowing, and all such works as would 
be reproductive. He regretted the lan- 
guage used on the previous evening by the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), with 
respect to the Irish landlords. He would 
advise Members, before they came down 
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to that House to give curreney to the ca- 
lumnious reports which were being conti- 
nually published against the Irish land- 
lords, first to inquire into their truth. He 
did not mean to say that those hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken harshly of the Irish 
landlords, did so with an unfair intention, 
but they certainly spoke with an entire 
ignorance of that body. Charges had often 
been brought in that House against the 
Irish landlords, but they had been repeat- 
edly shown to be without foundation. Hon. 
Members spoke as if the preservation of 
Ireland was only to be effected by a confis- 
cation of the property of the Irish landlords, 
It was unfair to create in that House at 
the present time a feeling of disaffection 
between the people of England and Ireland. 
It had been said that the Irish landlords 
had not performed their duty to their ten- 
| ants and the poor of their neighbourhoods; 
er they were proving, by their spirited 
‘endeavours throughout the whole of Ire- 
‘land, that the charge was a most unjust 
;one. He had had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a meeting of Irish landlords in Dublin 
|last week, and the feeling that universally 
| prevailed amongst those there assembled 
from all parts of Ireland, was an earnest 
| desire to relieve the people during their 
_present awful condition, and also to pro- 
| vide as far as possible for their future wel- 
; fare. The utmost unanimity prevailed at 
| that meeting. There was no attempt to 
_overawe Her Majesty’s Government: their 
| desire was, amongst other things, to ac- 
' knowledge with gratitude the benevolence 
of the English public towards the Irish 
people; and he could only say that if, in- 
| stead of pursuing the course suggested by 
| the hon. Member for Bath, Her Majesty’s 
/Government would co-operate with the 
' Trish landlords in their endeavours to ame- 
| liorate the condition of Ireland, the result 
would be a real improvement, and the grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the people of that 
country. 

Mr. BORTHWICK would not attempt 
| to deny the existence of wide-spread misery 
in Ireland; but he must also beg the Go- 
vernment and the House to bear in mind 
the great distress with which his own coun- 
| try (Scotland) was afflicted at the present 





|time. After so long a discussion, however, 


of Irish distress, he would not attempt to 
inflict a speech on Scotch distress upon 
the House. But he would attempt to make 
| a few observations on those other topics in 
| the Speech from the Throne. He might 
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that after the fragmentary state to which 
its various sections and parties were re- 
duced by the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet last Session, they found such an 
absence of all bad feeling, and he was es- 
pecially gratified to see ‘‘the happy family” 
that assembled last night on the opposite 
bench in support of the measures which 
Her Majesty’s Government had vaguely 
defined in the Speech under consideration. 
Like the preceding speaker, he had to 
tender to Her Majesty’s Government his 
most firm promise of a careful considera- 
tion on his part of every measure which 
they might submit to the House, and that 
after such consideration he would record 
his vote. In taking that course he only 
followed the example of all that had spoken 
upon the topics contained in the Speech 
from the Throne. He would not attempt 
to enter into an elaborate discussion such 
as was entered into last night upon treaties 
in general, and the Treaty of Cracow in 
particular, because he was not sufficiently 
learned in those matters. He would, how- 
ever, say, that it seemed to him that the 
case of Cracow was simply an inversion of 
the old and manifest axiom, that the 
greater included the less, and the asser- 
tion that the less included the greater. In 


his opinion, the treaty in question had 
been manifestly violated. But there was 
another point, which was, he feared, of far 
greater importance to this country than 


the affairs of Cracow. He thought that 
those who professed to be the friends of 
the King of the French, and who told us 
that it was to him, and to him alone, 
through Divine Providence, that we were 
indebted for the protection of European 
peace, and the guardianship of the Euro- 
pean nations, had proved themselves to be 
the worst friends to that monarch and to 
France that it was possible to imagine. 
He admitted the great importance of the 
entente cordiale between France and this 
country; but he did contend that, notwith- 
standing that document, the security of all 
the interests of the rest of Europe had 
been deranged by the recent step of the 
French with regard to the marriage of the 
Infanta of Spain. It was right that the 
French should imagine, as their organs 
would lead us to imagine, that all parties 
in this country most entirely concurred in 
sympathizing with the protest which the 
Government of this country had made 
against the marriage of the Infanta Luisa 
of Spain with the Duke of Montpensier. 
It was said by the intense lovers of peace 
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who had spoken in this matter, that it was 
not necessary to present a protest against 
the marriage; but, in his opinion, it was 
most essential that it should be well known 
in France, by the King of the French, and 
by his people, that all parties in this coun- 
try protested against the Montpensier mar- 
riage, and that they deeply sympathized 
with the protest which the English Go- 
vernment had presented against it. The 
entente cordiale was useful only in propor- 
tion as it existed between the people of the 
two countries; it was between the great 
and noble people of France and the people 
of England that the good understanding 
was desirable. It was not desirable that 
there should be an entente cordiale between 
two Courts for the support of a dynasty on 
the one side, or a party on the other. He 
would ask whether M. Guizot, in his des- 
patch of February 27, 1846, had stated 
that the Conde de Montemolin and his 
brother had excluded themselves, by their 
own conduct, from making successful offers 
for the hand of Isabella? M. Guizot had 
said that France had done all in her power 
to effect a marriage between Isabella and 
one of the sons of Don Carlos; but the fact 
was, that at that moment no attempt what- 
ever had been made on the part of the 
French Government to ascertain what were 
the feelings or what were the purposes of 
any of the junior branches of the Don 
Carlos party or of the Conde de Montemo- 
lin. He (Mr. Borthwick) wished to know 
whether the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was prepared to obtain 
from France the details of the communica- 
tions which took place between the Conde 
de Montemolin and M. Guizot on this sub- 
ject; and he wished to know whether he 
was prepared to give any answer which 
the Conde de Montemolin returned? He 
(Mr. Borthwick) was curious to know this, 
and it was most desirable that the House 
should be put in possession of that infor- 
mation, if the noble Lord had it at his 
command. He did not know whether the 
French Government had communicated 
with the noble Lord on this subject, but it 
was most desirable that the House, if pos- 
sible, should obtain copies of all communi- 
cations that might have passed between 
the two Governments; and if the noble 
Lord was not then in a position to lay the 
documents before the House, he, in his 
place in that House, would ask the noble 
Lord to obtain from the French Govern- 
ment the facts as to what were the propo- 
sitions which had been made on the 4th of 
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June to the Conde de Montemolin, and 
also what was the answer which the Conde 
de Montemolin made to those propositions: 
and also what were the additional verbal 
propositions that were made to the Conde. 
For his own part he did not wish to say 
anything upon that subject, because the 
time would come when the noble Lord 
would lay the papers on the Table of the 
House, and the question be fully consi- 
dered. He thought that it was most essen- 
tial that these debates should not conclude 
without a distinct avowal that the feelings 
of the people of this country were in unison 
with those of the British Government in 
reference to the Spanish marriages. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE regarded the accounts 
every day received from Ireland as so af- 
flicting, that he was very much disposed to 
agree with the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. P. Scrope) in the expression which 
had fallen from him, to the effect that the 
ringing of bells in a time of such woe was 
quite repugnant to his feelings, and that 
all sounds which might be taken as indica- 
tions of mirth or joy should cease. The 
calamity which had come upon Ireland was 
a visitation of a most solemn and startling 
nature, which must deeply affect us as 
Christians, and men professing to be guided 
It was 


by the Word of God as revealed. 
not for him to search into the decree which 
had sent forth this tremendous visitation; 
but he had a strong and deep conviction 
that our rulers had deeply offended by 
some Acts which had been placed upon the 


Statute-book. With awe and sincerity he 
would submit to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, who, he was 
sure, was alive to the very serious evils 
which afflicted that country, whether even 
now it might not be proper that some ge- 
neral humiliation should take place. He 
was aware that a day of humiliation had 
been appointed in the sister country, and a 
form of prayer also used in our own land, 
containing some expressions of a very 
strong nature. Without presuming for a 
moment to put forward any opinion of his 
own, he would submit to Ministers whe- 
ther this calamity was not of so general 
and pressing a nature as to call for a spe- 
cial act of national humiliation. He be- 
lieved it had not yet reached its height, 
though it was sweeping away hundreds 
and thousands of persons to death, as the 
noble Lord the Member for Bandon had 
told them that night. It was worthy con- 
sideration whether this state of things 
might not be alleviated by some further 
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act of general humiliation before God, to 
implore the withdrawal of his displeasure 
from us. He hoped he had not, by what 
he had said, offended against the feelings 
of the House; but he could not help giving 
utterance to convictions which he deeply 
and sincerely entertained. 

Mr. EWART said, there were but two 
points to which he wished, before the de- 
bate closed, to advert. The subject of 
education was not mentioned in the Speech 
from the Throne; but he was not without 
hopes that some measure might, at all 
events, be projected, and that this Session 
would not be allowed to pass away without 
the Government proposing a system which 
would At least develop that tendency to- 
wards the promotion of education which 
was latent in the minds of men, and only 
required to be elicited in order to produce 
the most beneficial consequences from its 
advancement. He hoped that before the 
Session closed, they would have some mea- 
sures of a safe and salutary kind in favour 
of the general extension of education laid 
before the House. Another object he had 
in rising was to express his satisfaction at 
that part of Her Majesty’s Speech which 
referred to our relations with France. As 
one who had supported every Minister of 
this country in succession who had advo- 
cated the maintenance of general peace, 
he was most anxious that all causes of 
exacerbation should be avoided; and he 
was most happy to find that allusion was 
made to the subject which had raised an 
unhappy discord between us and the neigh- 
bouring country, in a manner not calcu- 
lated to add to any irritation that might 
unhappily exist. As an Englishman, he 
must express his most cordial sympathies 
with the sufferings of Ireland; and he 
assured Irish Members that as an English 
representative he should feel it his duty to 
entertain all questions relating to Ireland 
on a footing of exact equality with those 
relating to England and Scotland. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that some 
observations had been made with respect 
to a noble Friend of his, Lord Lucan, who 
was, he believed, the largest proprietor in 
the parish of Castlebar. He had that noble 
Lord’s authority for stating that, during 
the six years he had held his Irish estates, 
he had not only expended the entire of his 
Irish rents, but a great part of his English 
rents too, in the parish of Castlebar, where 
he resided. It had also been said, that 
the ratepayers of that parish had refused 
to pay the rates; but it was only justice 
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to them to say, that if they had refused, 
it was because, at the baronial session, 
presentments were made which it was not 
in the power of the barony to pay. In the 
county of Mayo, the baronial presentments, 
he believed, amounted to no less a sum than 
400,000. Now these assessments, as he 
understood, were made at sessions where 
not the rate and cess payers only (who 
alone had the right to vote) attended, but 
in the presence of a hungry mob, with 
shillelaghs in their hands; and not passed 
by reason and argument, but actually 
shouted down; so that, in point of fact, 
the unfortunate landlords had no choice, 
but, in fear of their lives, were obliged to 
acquiesce. But if it were true that the 
ratepayers of Castlebar had declined to 
levy the rates, he believed it was no less 
true that Lord Lucan had, out of his own 
pocket, maintained all the poor who at 
that time were in the workhouse at Cas- 
tlebar. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to ask the 
noble Lord how it came to pass that so 
many persons were sent over from Ireland, 
particularly from the county Mayo, to Eng- 
land, which caused a great influx of Irish 
paupers, especially into Liverpool ? 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, he had only 
heard about Mayo in the course of conver- 
sation; but with respect to Liverpool, he 
had been in communication with some mer- 
chants there, and he had been informed 
that it was not the Irish landlords who 
had imported their paupers into Liverpool, 
but that the influx had its origin in a very 
extraordinary kind of speculation. It ap- 
peared that at this season of the year the 
steamers were short of their usual cargoes, 
and it suited the purpose of their owners 
to bring over the Irish paupers free to 
Liverpool, on the speculation that the pa- 
rishes there would be obliged to send them 
back again. 

Report agreed to, and, on the Motion of 
Lord Joux Russe.t, ordered to be pre- 
sented by Members of the House who were 
of the Privy Council. 

House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, January 21, 1847. 
Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Desart. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 
Eart FORTESCUE (the Lord Steward 
of the Household) rose and said: My Lords, 
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the Address of this House has been pre- 
sented, pursuant to your Lordships’ order, 
to the Queen; and Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to return an Answer, 
which, with your Lordships’ permission, I 
will read :— 


«* My Lorps, 

“IT thank you for your Expressions of Loyalty 
and Attachment to My Crown and Person. 

« And you may rely with the most perfect Con- 
fidence on My anxious Desire to aid you in pro- 
moting, at all Times, the Prosperity and Happi- 
ness of My People.” 


On the Motion of the Marquess of Lans- 
DOWNE, the Address and Answer to be 
printed and published. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
Lord BROUGHAM inquired whether 


the Government had received any informa- 
tion as to a very extraordinary transaction 
which was said to have taken place between 
the United States and Mexico. It was 
stated that the United States had offered 
a large sum to Mexico to purchase the ces- 
sion of California. It was not to be sup- 
posed that Mexico would be willing to 
close the bargain on credit, because she 
had no doubt some knowledge of the Ame- 
rican doctrine of repudiation. He had 
himself received the information from a 
source on which he felt he could rely— 
from a Member of a great commercial firm 
in the city of London. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
understood that such an offer was made 
some time ago, but he was not aware that 
it had been accepted. 

Lord BROUGHAM observed, that per- 
haps Mexico had refused, because America 
had not offered ready money. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS— 
EXPLANATION. 


The Marquess of WESTMEATH was 
anxious to remove a misconstruction which 
he was informed had been placed upon 
something that fell from him during the 
debate of Tuesday last. It was supposed 
that he had expressed a wish that the 
money which had been expended under the 
Labour-rate Act up to the present time 
should be repaid most punctually. Now, 
he gave no such opinion. He had it not 
in his contemplation to give such an opin- 
ion. It depended upon Parliament and 
the country whether they would require 
that the money laid out under an Act of 
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Parliament passed in such circumstances 
as the Labour-rate Act, and under which 
the greater part of that money was ad- 
mitted to have been thrown away and 
wasted, should be repaid. He thought 


that the late Government as well as the 
present were responsible for the effects of 
that legislation. 

House adjourned. 


etd 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 21, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BiLts.—1° Corn Importation; Navi- 
gation. 

PgtiTiOns PRESENTED. From Northampton, for Repeal 
of the Duty on the Windows of Public Houses.— From 
Rochdale, and several other places, for Limiting the 
Hours of Labour in Factories.—From Ballymena, and 
other places, complaining of Deductions from the Pen- 
sions of Chelsea Pensioners.—F rom East India and China 
Association of Liverpool, and West India Planters of Li- 
verpool, for Allowing the use of Sugar and Molasses by 
Brewers and Distillers. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that his warrant for the appointment of 
Members to serve on the General Commit- 
tee of Elections was upon the Table. 
Warrant read, as follows :-— 


“Pursuant to an Act passed in the 8th year 
of the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled ‘ An 
Act to amend the Law for the Trial of Contro- 
verted Elections of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment,’ I do hereby appoint 

“The right honourable Sidney Herbert, Mem- 
ber for the Southern Division of the County of 
Wilts ; 

“The right honourable Fox Maule, Member for 
the Town of Perth ; 

‘*Thomas Grimston Bucknall Escourt, esquire, 
Member for the University of Oxford ; 

“William Villiers Stuart, esquire, Member for 
the County of Waterford ; 

“Joseph Brotherton, esquire, Member for the 
Borough of Salford ; 

“ And William Miles, esquire, Member for the 
Eastern Division of the County of Somerset ; 

“To be Members of the General Committee of 
Elections for the present Session. 

“ Given under my hand, this 21st day of January, 
1847. Cuartes Suaw Lerevre, Speaker.” 


MEXICAN LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


Mr. ROEBUCK wished to put two 
questions to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, of which he had given 
the noble Lord notice. He should not be 
able to make the House understand those 
questions without a very short preface. 
It appeared that an agent of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico in this country had estab- 
lished an office from which, he stated, he 
was ready to issue to any persons who might 
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wish to obtain them letters of marque, 
and also acts of naturalization — let- 
ters of marque against the United States, 
and acts of naturalization to protect any 
persons, not being native-born Mexicans, 
acting under those letters of marque, 
against the consequences of piracy. The 
first question he wished to ask was, whe- 
ther or not any notice had been taken of 
the establishment of this office, and of the 
appearance of such an agent, in the coun- 
try of a neutral and friendly nation, by the 
Minister or Government of the United 
States; and if this had been the case, what 
answer had been given by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what view they took of 
the circumstance ? The subject to which 
his next question referred was of a more 
complicated nature, and would require 
some explanation. It had been said, that 
there was a determination on the part of 
the American Government to hang any 
persons having these acts of naturalization 
who were taken fighting against the United 
States under letters of marque, notwith- 
standing such acts of naturalization. This 
proceeding would, he conceived, be a gross 
violation even of their own (the American) 
notions of international law; and he wished 
to ask the noble Lord whether precautions 
had been taken to prevent such a disaster— 
for he could give it no other name—in the 
ease of British subjects; and if so, what 
correspondence had taken place between 
the two Governments on the subject ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON : With re- 
gard to the first question which has been 
put by the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Government has no knowledge of the fact 
to which he has referred—that is to say, 
they have no knowledge that there is an 
agent in this country authorized, on the 
part of the Mexican Government, to issue 
letters of marque, or acts of naturalization. 
The only fact bearing on the subject with 
which I am acquainted is, that an adver- 
tisement was tendered to The Times, and 
refused by them, upon which a letter was 
afterwards inserted—I think on the 15th 
of January—from a Mr. Barnes, of Tower- 
hill, who, probably wishing to make an in- 
genious advertisement of his own wares, 
had wanted to make known through The 
Times that, at his shop on Tower-hill, a 
copy of the original decree of the Mexican 
Government, authorizing these letters of 
marque, might be obtained; but in the let- 
ter he wrote to The Times, he stated that 
he was not authorized to issue such letters 
of marque; and that he did not know that 
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any other person in this country was so 
authorized. He probably wished to attract 
customers to his shop, hoping that when 
they looked at the decree they would pur- 
chase his guns and pistols. The only 
communication on the subject between the 
United States’ Government and our own 
was a verbal communication between the 
American Minister, and myself. He had 
heard of something of this sort having 
taken place, and he expressed a hope that 
the British Government would not allow 
anything to take place in this country in- 
consistent with the neutrality we have 
maintained in the disputes between Mexico 
and the United States. I assured the 
United States’ Minister, that, though I 
was not informed as to the circumstances 
to which he adverted, our position was one 
of strict and impartial neutrality, and that 
we were ready to do anything the law of 
the land enabled us to do to prevent any 
proceedings inconsistent with the mainte- 
nance of that neutrality. Though no case 
has yet arisen, I thought it right to refer 
the question to the law advisers of the 
Crown, in order to ascertain—supposing 
such letters of marque to be tendered— 
what steps the British Government would 
be authorized to take under the law, to 


prevent any hostile preparations in this 
country witha view to aggression upon the 


United States. With regard to the other 
question put by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it is, 1 believe, perfectly true that 
some time ago notice was issued by the 
Government of the United States that they 
would treat as pirates any foreigners found 
serving on board Mexican privateers : and 
Ihave considered it my duty to instruct 
the British representative at Washington 
to express to the United States’ Govern- 
ment the expectation of Her Majesty’s 
Government that this threat will not be 
carried into execution upon any British 
subject. Not only is there the objection 
mentioned by the hon. and Jearned Gentle- 
man—that the Americans themselves ad- 
mit the principle that the subjects of one 
country may, by a short process, be natu- 
ralized in another; but it was an universal 
practice, during the last war, to employ the 
subjects of other nations. The House is 
aware that, during the last war, we had 
serving in our navy sailors belonging to 
Various foreign countries—Swedes, Danes, 
and others; and that they were always con- 
sidered as entitled to the privileges attach- 
ing to British-born subjects. The United 
States also, I believe, in the course of their 
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short war with us, employed foreign sub- 
jects in their service. 
Subject at an end. 


Navigation Laws. 


LAWS OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. HUME said, that towards the close 
of the last Session of Parliament he in- 
quired whether the Lord Advocate was 
prepared to bring in any measures to carry 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners who had been appointed to inquire 
into the laws of Scotland; and he received 
a very satisfactory answer from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who stated that he 
would give the subject consideration during 
the recess. He now wished to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he intended to in- 
troduce any and what measures relative to 
the laws of Scotland ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, the sub- 
ject to which the hon. Gentleman referred, 
had received, and would continue to re- 
ceive, his best attention; and he hoped to 
be able, at a very early period, to lay be- 
fore the House various measures for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, particu- 
cnlarly with regard to the law of real pro- 
perty. 


CORN AND NAVIGATION LAWS. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL then moved the 
Order of the Day for going into Commit- 
tee of the whole House on the Corn Im- 
portation Act. 

House being in Committee, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Mr. Greene, 
so favourable an inclination was shown by 
the House, on the first day of the Session, 
to adopt the proposal I shall have to sub- 
mit to them to-day, that I shall not trouble 
the House with many details which I should 
otherwise have thought it necessary to lay 
before them. I will, however, state, as 
well as I am able, what has been hitherto, 
and what is now, the general prospect of 
the supplies of this country, and the rea- 
sons why I shall propose to this House to 
suspend for a time the duties upon foreign 
corn. I will, in the same statement, give 
my reasons for proposing the suspension of 
the navigation laws, the two subjects being 
closely connected together; and immedi- 
ately after the Speaker has resumed the 
chair, I will propose that the House shall 
go into committee on the navigation laws. 
I will state, therefore, generally, that upon 
the termination of the harvest, the pros- 
pects and statements led to the conclusion 
that the harvest of wheat would be some- 
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what below an average, but that the crop 
was of very fine and superior quality; and 
that the produce of barley and of oats was 
in many parts of the kingdom deficient, 
particularly with regard to oats, in which, 
in some districts, there was a considerable 
deficiency. But the greatest loss which 
occurred, was the failure of the potato 
crop—a failure which was considerable in 
England, which was far more considerable 
in some parts of Scotland, and which was 
to the extent, it is said, of three-fourths 
of the whole crop, but the amount cannot 
be accurately ascertained—I have no doubt 
in saying, however, of considerably more 
than one-half the whole produce in Ireland. 
Of course this great failure in the potato 
crop had a material influence upon prices. 
It was impossible not to expect that the 
price of the corn required for the consump- 
tion of Ireland would be materially affected 
by the deficiency in the potato crop; but, 
on the other hand, there was, in the course 
of last year, a very large importation of 
foreign corn and flour, amounting altoge- 
ther, according to a paper which has, I 
believe, been laid before this House, to the 
very large quantity of 4,800,000 quarters. 
This very large supply did not, for some 
time, enter into consumption. The har- 
vest was remarkably early. It is reckoned 
by some that as much as six weeks’ con- 
sumption of grain was still in store when 
the produce of the late harvest was brought 
into consumption; and, therefore, for a 
considerable period the corn imported from 
foreign ports, and which was admitted at 
the low duty of 4s. after the passing of 
the Corn Bill last Session, did not come 
into consumption. It was for this reason, 
as I conceive, that for some time there 
was no very considerable rise of prices; 
and the apprehension recently entertained 
that there would be a great rise in prices, 
was not then generally felt. You will see 
that, with respect to this country, the 
prices in October and in the course of No- 
vember did not cause any very considerable 
apprehension with regard to the prices of 
wheat. The price of wheat in the first 
week of October was 54s.; in the second 
week, 56s. 10d.; in the third week, 59s. 
10d.; in the fourth week, 60s. 10d.; and 
in the fifth week, 61s. 9d. In the first 
week of November, prices were 62s. 3d.; 
in the second week, 61s. 5d.; in the third 
week, 59s. 8d.; and in the fourth week, 
59s.; thus showing rather a decline of 


prices from the middle of October to the} 


end of November. But from that time 
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there has been a very considerable rise in 
prices—a very considerable rise indeed 
when we consider what were the prices 
which occurred immediately after the time 
of harvest. The price of wheat in the 
first week of August last was 47s.; and it 
appears from a return I hold in my hand, 
that in the first week of September it was 
49s. It has risen, during the present 
month, in the first week to 64s. 4d.; in 
the second week to 66s. 10d.; and the 
average price for the week ending on the 
16th inst. is 70s. 3d., being a rise of 21s, 
since the first week in September. That 
rise of price in wheat justifies, as I con- 
ceive, very considerable apprehension as to 
the sufficiency of the supply. The rise in 
the price of barley has been still more re- 
markable. I have here the prices of bar- 
ley for some years last past, which will 
show the very great increase of price in the 
present year. In the first week of January, 
1842, the price of barley was 29s. 7d.; in 
the first week of January, 1843, it was 
26s. 5d.; in the first week of January, 
1844, it was 32s. 7d.; in the first week of 
January, 1845, it was 34s. 2d.; in the 
first week of January, 1846, it was 
3ls. 11d.; while in the first week in Janu- 
ary, 1847, it was 44s. 3d.; in the second 
week, 46s. 5d.; and in the third week, 
50s. This price of 50s. does not at all re- 
present the prices that have been given 
for malting barley, which has fetched 66s., 
67s., 68s., and up to 70s.; and still higher 
prices, I am told, may have been paid for 
it. This rise of price is very remarkable; 
because, in my comparison of prices, I 
have not taken solely years of great plenty, 
but years in which scarcity was felt to a con- 
siderable extent. I have said that this rise 
of price was, to a great degree, unexpected 
by those who were engaged in the trade. 
1 should say, likewise, with regard to the 
neighbouring kingdom of France, where 
there is at present considerable apprehen- 
sion of a very great rise in prices, that 
such an apprehension did not appear to be 
entertained in November, according to the 
best accounts the Government can obtain. 
I hold in my hand a translation of a circu- 
lar of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, dated ‘‘ Paris, November 16, 
1846,” from which I will read two or three 
passages. The Minister says— 

“Jn the first six divisions, which comprise fifty- 
seven departments, the amount of produce in 
wheat, meslin, rye, and barley, has been generally 
below the average ofan ordinary year.” 


In another passage he says 
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“Thus, as last year, the grain-producing dis- 
tricts are those which have suffered least, par- 
ticularly the second division, from which Paris is 
principally supplied, where the harvest may be 
considered as having produced as much as in a 
good ordinary year.” 


With regard to the failure of the potato 
crop, after stating that there are not more 
than fifteen departments where this root 
has not partially failed, either from drought 
or disease, he adds that the total loss does 
not appear to be more than from a quarter 
to a third of the produce of an ordinary 
year. It appears, therefore, that there 
was in France, as in this country, a belief 
that the harvest was generally deficient, 
but not any apprehension that prices would 
very materially rise. Referring to the very 
great failure of the potato crop in Scot- 
land and Ireland, which has given rise to 
those scenes of misery of which we have 
heard so much, and which have given us 
all so much pain, I will speak now as to 
the effects which that failure has produced 
on the general supply of food, and the want 
which it has occasioned. There are va- 
rious statements made as to the extent of 
the failure of the potato root ; but as to 
the money value of .the loss, the general 
average statement is, that it is not less than 
12,000,000/. sterling ; and that not less 
than from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 quar- 
ters of grain will be equivalent to supply 
the deficiency. I have already stated, that 
we have had, during the last year, a sup- 
ply of 4,800,000 quarters of grain; but in 
reference to the supplies we may obtain 
during the remainder of the present year, 
before the next harvest, it is to be con- 
sidered by the House that there are but 
very few parts of the world whence those 
supplies can be expected. The effects of 
a deficient harvest have been felt in 
France, in Germany, and in a very great 
part of the west of Europe; and measures 
have already been taken in many countries 
to supply the deficiency of food by permit- 
ting the freest importation of it from fo- 
reign countries. A regulation has lately 
been passed in France by which the duty 
on the importation of wheat into that 
country is now about 7d. a quarter; and 
another regulation has been made allowing 
ships belonging to foreign nations to enter 
the ports of France with grain. In many 
of the countries on the Rhine a similar law 
has passed ; and in some, laws have like- 
wise been adopted prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of grain and potatoes. The stock of 
corn at Dantzic has been remarkably low, 
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and would not furnish any very great supply 
to this country; and the last information, I 
think, that I had concerning it was, that 
the owners still retain it. Consequently, 
considering that the amount of grain is so 
small, and that it is retained from an ex- 
pectation that very high prices will be ob- 
tained, there is no likelihood of any supply 
being sent thence to this country imme- 
diately. There are, however, two quar- 
ters from which considerable supplies can 
be expected. One is Odessa. Very con- 
siderable supplies have already been sent 
from there to France, which country has 
very much encouraged importation from 
Odessa; and the result has been that 
very large supplies have been sent to 
France from Odessa, amounting, I be- 
lieve, to nearly 700,000 quarters. It 
is expected that in spring further sup- 
plies of corn will be sent to Odessa, 
which are not there now, and which may 
be available for this and other countries. 
There has been a very abundant harvest in 
America of all sorts of grain. The harvest 
of wheat has been abundant, and that of 
Indian corn has perhaps been the largest 
ever known. But at the same time we 
have not had hitherto any very great part 
of that supply sent to this country. There 
are, however, ships now in America, and 
other ships have been sent there from Li- 
verpool and other ports, to bring to Europe 
the American wheat and Indian corn. It 
appears to me, that such being the state of 
the supplies, and such the deficiency in this 
country, we ought to remove every impedi- 
ment in the way of the supply of this eoun- 
try from foreign ports. It might seem at 
a first glance that a duty of 4s. a quarter 
is not considerable, and, from the very 
large importation of last year, it might 
certainly be maintained that it had not 
prevented a considerable importation of 
foreign corn. But there are circum- 
stances and cases in which that duty 
may, to a certain extent, limit the sup- 
ply which may be brought to this coun- 
try. For instance, for some time there 
has been a very nice balance between the 
prices in this country and in France. For 
a short time English wheat was sent from 
the eastern counties to France. That ex- 
portation lasted a very short time: the 
price rose, the balance was turned the 
other way, and corn was imported into this 
country ; and in course of time the corn 
in bond here rose in price within Is. 
of the price of the corn which had paid 
the 4s, duty. It is evident, with prices 
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so very nicely balanced, that those who 
look to make a profit by the sale of a 
cargo of wheat, may be influenced by just 
the turn of price which this 4s. duty 
makes. For instance, supposing that the 
price at London of wheat were 63s. a 
quarter, while, at the same time it was 62s. 
at Havre, the price at Havre would make it 
more worth the importer’s while to take the 
cargo to Havre; and thus the amount of 
the 4s. duty makes a difference. In many 
circumstances, supposing that there had 
not been this want in France—I should 
say, in most ordinary cases, even under the 
visitation of such a calamity as has now 
happened to this country, that the 4s. duty 
would hardly have prevented any quantity 
of grain from being brought to this country; 
but when there exists a competition for the 
food brought from America and other 
places, the imposition of a restriction to 
that amount may make a difference—be it 
inconsiderable or considerable—in the 
quantity imported into this country. I say 
that it is hardly in our power to speculate 
as to what may be the quantity of corn 
brought to this country by the removal of 
that restriction on its importation. It 
might be said that it would not be much ; 
that it would be but a small quantity ; and 
that, therefore, it is not worth while to le- 
gislate with respect to it; but I maintain, 
that in the circumstances I have stated, it 
is enough to say that the duty is a restric- 
tion on the importation of grain ; prevent- 
ing thereby corn which would otherwise 
come to this country for the food of the 
people being brought to it. Under these 
circumstances, I say that Parliament ought 
to take that duty off. I shall propose, 
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therefore, that all duties on foreign corn | 
shall be suspended by law till the Ist of | 
‘September in the present year. I think | 
that that will afford sufticient time for 
bringing the corn from foreign countries ; 
and it will be left for Parliament after- 
wards, at another period of the Session, 
to decide whether it will be necessary to 
continue the suspension, or to revive the 
existing law. I do not, from the disposi- 
tion shown the other night by the whole 
House, expect any opposition to my pre- 
sent proposal; and I do not think that 
there is any party in the House, which, ac- 
cording to its principles, ought to oppose 
the proposition. With respect to the ad- 
vocates of protection and corn laws, they 
ven when they declared the policy of 
Parliament was in favour of restriction and 
protection, never denied that there might 
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be circumstances in the state of the coun- 
try which ought at once, at the request of 
any Government, to lead to the suspension 
of the duties. In 1756, 1766, 1791, 1800, 
and at various other periods, those protec- 
tive laws had been suspended; whilst those 
who proposed the suspension were the ad- 
vocates of protection. With respect to 
those who take the view that there ought 
to be no restriction on the importation of 
corn—who have agreed that in February, 
1849, those duties should be reduced to 1s, 
—they certainly can have no difficulty in 
saying at the present time that those du- 
ties ought to be suspended ; because they 
could hardly hold that that which they 
consider a good law in times of the great- 
est abundance and plentiful harvests—viz., 
a law allowing the free and unrestricted 
importation of foreign corn—ought not to 
be the law at a time when great pressure 
exists, and when there is a difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient supply of food for the 
people. I will now pass to another subject, 
which is, as I have stated, closely con- 
nected with that on which I have just been 
addressing the House, viz., the Naviga- 
tion Laws. With respect to those laws, 
I should likewise say that the present 
state of things leads to considerable 
difficulty with respect to the importation 
of corn, owing to the very high rate 
of freights demanded. In some in- 
stances these rates have been enhanced by 
particular circumstances. In the United 
States, for instance, they have been en- 
hanced by the demand of the American 
Government for shipping to take guns and 
stores to the coast of Mexico; but the de- 
mand for shipping for the importation of 
foreign corn has of itself raised the rate of 
freights. I will state to the House what is 
the ordinary freight for a quarter of corn 
from various places to this country, and 
what is at present paid. From the Danube 
the ordinary rate of freight is 10s. a quarter; 
but the present rate is 16s. 6d. to 17s. 
From Odessa the ordinary rate is 8s., and 
the present rate is 13s. to 13s. 6d. From 
the United States the ordinary rate is 5s.; 
the present rate is 12s. 6d. tol3s. From 
the Baltic the ordinary rate is 3s. 9d. to 
4s. 6d.; the present, supposing the navi- 
gation were open, would be from 5s. to 
5s. 6d. Theincrease in the rate of freight 
is still more remarkable as affecting the 
supply of Ireland. For instance, the ordi- 
nary rate of freight from London to Cork 
varies from ls. to 1s. 3d. a quarter, 
and at times is considerably below that ; 
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but at present the rate of freight is from 
3s. to 3s. 6d., and at the same time 
there is considerable difficulty in find- 
ing vessels. Now, it is obvious that if 
we should permit corn to be imported in 
the ships of all foreign countries, thereby 
suspending the navigation laws, we should 
to a certain degree lower the rates of 
freight, and likewise allow of some more 
vessels to be employed in the trade between 
England and Ireland, from which the ship- 
ping is at present diverted by the high 
rates to be obtained for carrying from fo- 
reign ports. At this time of pressure these 
impediments ought not to exist, and I there- 
fore propose the suspension of the naviga- 
tion laws as regards the importation of 
grain from foreign countries till the 1st of 
September next. With respect to the 
existing law relating to the importation of 
grain, I do not propose to make any com- 
ment either for or against it. All I main- 
tain now is, that whether that law be po- 
litic or impolitic, the present occasion is 
one when its operation ought to be sus- 
pended. Ido not know that I need say 
more at the present moment. I do not 
wish to provoke any hostility by anything 
that may fall from me on this occasion, and 
I shall, therefore, conclude by proposing— 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
suspend for a time to be limited, the Duties on 
the Importation of Corn.” 

Mr. BANKES rose to second the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, and in presenting 
himself to the notice of the Committee he 
felt no difficulty, in consequence of the 
tone in which the noble Lord had made 
his proposition. The noble Lord had stated 
the other night that from this temporary 
suspension of the duties on corn he antici- 
pated no essential benefit; and he could not 
but expect that such was the feeling of the 
noble Lord, because, if the noble Lord had 
thought that any essential benefit would 
be derived from the suspension, Parliament 
would have been called together at an 
earlier period. The noble Lord was aware 
that those who maintained the principle 
that duties were for the benefit of the coun- 
try imposed on the importation of corn, 
were, throughout the whole course of last 
year, at any period when the pressure on 
Ireland was adverted to, ready to concur 
in the immediate suspension of the duties. 
Consequently the noble Lord must have 
known that, if in the exercise of his duty 
he had thought it expedient to bring Par- 
liament together at an earlier period, 
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though it might have been inconvenient for 
the Irish Members to attend, yet the Eng- 
lish Members, on behalf of Ireland, would, 
with the greatest readiness and good will, 
have sanctioned a measure for the suspen- 
sion of the corn duties, or any other mea- 
sure which could have been proved to them 
to be beneficial to Ireland. With respect 
to the navigation laws, he confessed it did 
appear to him that the noble Lord had a 
greater difficulty in excusing himself for 
not calling Parliament together at an 
earlier period. For they were told now, 
and had heard before, that there were 
quantities of grain to be obtained in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, which were only 
not in this country on account of the diffi- 
culty of transport, and that consequently, 
a benefit was to be obtained by the sus- 
pension of the navigation laws. Now, it 
was difficult to conjecture the reason why 
a vigilant Ministry did not take the earliest 
opportunity of affording facilities for the 
introduction into this country of that grain 
which they knew was to be had, the only 
difficulty being the means of conveying it. 
If, therefore, so much benefit was now to 
be derived from a suspension of the navi- 
gation laws, he asked why was a single 
week unnecessarily delayed in promoting 
that measure, for, as he had already ob- 
served, if it had been inconvenient for the 
Irish Members to attend, the English 
Members would have been ready to give 
the Government every facility with respect 
to such a proceeding ? In reference to the 
result of the last harvest, his information 
differed in one respect from the account 
given by the noble Lord. He believed 
that there was more than an average crop 
in the west of England, but that the qua- 
lity was not particularly fine. The quan- 
tity, however, was, he trusted, sufficient to 
supply the whole of that part of England, 
even to the extent of making up for the 
deficiency of the potato crop. With re- 
spect to the rise of prices, whatever might 
have been the opinion of the Government, 
he must be allowed to say, that in the part 
of the country which he had referred to, 
this rise in price was in a great degree an- 
ticipated. He did not know whether this 
anticipation was owing to the contiguity of 
that part of the country to France causing 
the people to be aware at an earlier period 
of the dearth apprehended by their neigh- 
bours; but this he did know, that by the 
farmers there a rise of prices was antici- 
pated; and he might mention it to the 
credit of these farmers, that they did not 
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withhold their grain from the market, but 
continued a regular and steady supply, 
rather larger than on ordinary occasions, 
notwithstanding the expectation they en- 
tertained that higher prices might, at a more 
distant period, be obtained. In one respect, 
at least, the anticipations which had been 
entertained by those who had advocated 
protective duties on corn, had not turned 
out to be fallacious. It had been their 
view that at the period when in this coun- 
try the want of corn might be felt, it would 
be found that the parties holding corn in 
the northern countries of Europe, would 
still retain and guide their prices by the 
prices in the British market, however large 
might be the quantities they possessed. 
Such appeared to be the case now, and it 
was to other and more distant countries 
this country had now to look for the supply 
of grain required. He had sincere satis- 
faction in expressing on this occasion his 
full, free, and entire concurrence in the 
proposition of the noble Lord; but he shared 
with the noble Lord the apprehension that 
no great benefit would result from the 
suspension of the duties. Nevertheless, 
if the suspension could be of the smallest 
benefit, it ought not to be delayed one 
moment. The period for which the duty 
was to be suspended, was certainly longer 
than had been generally anticipated ; 
but it would not be proper to cavil about 
the precise time or period. They must 
rely on the Government having used a 
sound discretion with respect to the pro- 
position now made; and all he had to add 
on his own part, and he believed he spoke 
the sentiments of many others, was, that 
his acquiescence in the Motion was given 
with the greatest possible good will. It 
had been said the other night by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth was entitled to the greatest credit 
for his foresight in respect to the famine 
in Ireland. Now, all he had to observe 
with respect to that remark was, that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth met with no opposition in regard to 
any remedy he proposed for the relief of 
famine in Ireland. The only measure as 
respected Ireland in regard to which he 
met opposition was the Coercion Bill ; and 
he did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath considered that 
the passing of the Coercion Bill would have 
relieved the famine in Ireland. He thought 
it right to remind the hon. and learned 
Member, that, with regard to famine in 
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Ireland, so far as it was anticipated by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam. 
worth, that right hon. Baronet met with 
no opposition whatever. Every measure 
he proposed for the relief of Ireland was 
instantly acquiesced in; and the offer made 
over and over again by the agricultural 
Members to consent to the suspension of 
the duties on corn, was rejected by the right 
hon. Baronet. Under these circumstances, 
the advocates of protective duties would 
not appear to the Irish Members to deserye 
any blame. They had never stood in the 
way of relief to Ireland, and never would, 
Ireland would find none more ready to co- 
operate for her benefit. 

Sir H. W. BARRON only regretted 
that Parliament had not met sooner, and 
agreed to this Motion at an earlier period, 
In Waterford last week the price of corn 
was 82s.; how could a man, with a family 
of five or six to support on 10d. a day, buy 
enough of it to furnish them with a sub- 
sistence 2? Thousands of unfortunate la- 
bourers on the public works were living 
upon one scanty meal a day. The House 
and this country were not yet aware of the 
frightful distress and destitution of millions 
in Ireland. At a poorhouse in the union 
of Waterford, last Thursday, 107 applicants 
were refused, through want of room to re- 
ecive them. The medical officers reported 
to the board that it would be dangerous to 
the lives alike of the applicants and inmates 
to admit any more persons into the already 
overcrowded wards. The board, however, 
taking a step beyond the law perhaps, en- 
gaged a large store on the next day, capa- 
ble of containing 1,100 individuals, and 
hoped thus to be able now to relieve every 
individual who applied. It had been stated 
in the House flippantly, but most igno- 
rantly, that the landlords of Ireland had 
not done their duty on this occasion. He 
had attended as chairman in four baronies 
in his own county, and begged to state 
most emphatically to the House, and to 
this great and generous nation, that there 
was not a breath of dissent from any one 
of the landlords or ratepayers in taxing 
themselves to the very last shilling their 
property would bear, for the relief of the 
distressed. In one of those baronies in 
which he had property himself, the land- 
lords and ratepayers taxed themselves 
without a dissentient voice for the support 
of the poor, for only three months, to the 
amount of 28s. in the pound upon their 
rental. He had attentively observed their 
proceedings in three counties, and had not 
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seen a single landlord stand up and with- 
hold his assent to the great principle, that 
the property of the country was bound to 
support the destitution of the people. 
When he heard the assertions which were 
dealt out by the press of this country, and re- 
tailed in the House at second-hand by some 
second-rate lawyer, he must protest in the 
strongest terms that the courtesy of the 
House, or of Gentlemen, would permit, 
and say that there was not a single word 
of truth in these calumnious assertions. A 
body of men never existed who showed 
themselves more devoted to the interests 
of the poor than the landlords of Ireland, 
and more willing to sacrifice every shilling 
of their property for the support of the 
destitute. Never did a body of men come 
forward so magnanimously as they had 
done on this most trying of trying occa- 
sions. Though great was the calamity 
impending over his unfortunate country, 
he hoped that great good might ultimately 
flow from it, and that when the ordeal was 
past there would be found to spring out of 
it something which would raise the condition 
of the people, and lead all to unite for the 
eneral welfare of that kingdom. 

Mr. GOULBURN felt it to be perfectly 
natural for an hon. Member who had re- 
cently arrived from scenes which sufficiently 
affected even those who heard of them at 
a distance, to press upon the House the 
extent of the calamity which had visited 
his country, and to feel irritated by obser- 
vations reflecting, in his opinion, upon the 
character of his countrymen, and take the 
earliest opportunity of indignantly repel- 
ling those reflections; but the hon. Baro- 
net must not suppose that he was in the 
least degree indifferent to the sufferings of 
that country, if he did not think this the 
fit occasion for entering into a discussion 
upon that subject. The distress in ‘Ire- 
land was universally acknowledged; and 
every hon. Member, the English Members 
as strongly as the Irish, felt the necessity 
and propriety of acting upon that know- 
ledge, and doing all that could be done by 
way of relief and assistance. Entirely 
concurring in the measure proposed by 
the noble Lord, he thought it so essential 
that the concurrence in the measure should 
be universal, and should carry with it to 
the minds of the Irish people a conviction 
of the interest felt in their welfare, that he 
Would not even take the opportunity which 
the present discussion might afford to ad- 
Yert to a past period when the House might 

ve been assembled, and when a proceed- 
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ing of this kind might have been resorted 
to with greater advantage than at present. 
He was prepared to make allowances for 
the Government, in their postponing it to 
this time; and he would not interrupt the 
unanimity which prevailed by showing how 
much more effectual it might at an earlier 
period have proved. The question before 
the House, was, were we likely to derive ad- 
vantage from the measure still, if not to the 
same extent as we might once have done ? 
To the proposition that we were likely, he 
gave his entire assent. Although the 
stock of corn upon which we had to ope- 
rate was now less than it would have been 
at an antecedent period, and great part of it 
was already sold, and engaged to be deli- 
vered to customers in the various nations 
competing for it, there was a surplus dis- 
posable at the present moment, and it was 
desirable that we should obtain possession 
of it; and, as the continuance of the duty 
might by possibility divert from our shores, 
to other distressed countries, that further 
supply which we might have a prospect of 
obtaining, it was right that the duty 
should be suspended. With respect to the 
suspension of the navigation laws. the ar- 
gument applied with even additional force; 
for France had suspended her navigation 
laws for the purpose of admitting corn, 
and therefore we had not the same benefit 
of our own shipping as we should have had 
if France had not made that arrangement. 
The British ships, which formerly could 
not have carried American corn into the 
ports of France, owing to the regulations 
of that country, had now ample opportunity 
of doing so; and even though loaded in 
America with the intention of coming to 
this kingdom, they would hear at the first 
port that they might proceed to France; 
and if the price at that moment should be 
more favourable there, we should, unless 
our navigation laws also were suspended, 
deprive ourselves of supplies coming to 
Europe in British ships, and actually in- 
tended for us. In order, therefore, to put 
ourselves upon an equal footing with fo- 
reign countries, the suspension of the 
navigation laws during this urgent period 
of distress was a measure from which no 
one could be disposed to withhold assent, 
and, for his own part, he assented to it 
most willingly. The House would not 
suppose that he interposed with any ob- 
jection or obstacle, if he added that he re- 
served his right to diseuss the question of 
any further suspension of the navigation 
laws, or of the propriety of interfering with 
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them upon any other occasion hereafter, | regretted it, he would assent to the tem- 


either in the matter of corn or with respect 
to other commodities; nor must he be pre- 
cluded by this vote from considering any 
point which might hereafter arise with re- 
gard to those laws. He had only further 
to express his hope, that these measures 
might be the means of adding to our sup- 
ply of food, and that those who were now 
suffering the greatest distress in the sister 
kingdom would see, in the readiness with 
which interests in this country had given 
up points heretofore contended for as most 
important, evidence of the strong liberal 
feeling of the British Parliament towards 
a part of the empire suffering, under the 
hand of Providence, the severest calamity 
that could be inflicted upon a nation; and 
he trusted that the unanimity with which 
Parliament was acting upon this occasion 
would create a degree of satisfaction that 
might tend to alleviate the misery which 
all were so anxious to mitigate. 

Mr. EWART had listened with some 
surprise, and some incredulity, to one 
statement in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorset (Mr. Bankes), that the 
farmers had benevolently brought their 
corn to market, at a time when they anti- 
cipated that prices were about to rise. 
Free-trader as he was, he hardly knew 
how he should have had the heart to go to 
the extent he had sometimes done, if he 
had been aware that he was dealing with 
such generous-minded individuals. But, 
with all respect for the hon. Member, this 
case (to use the language of the news- 
papers) ‘‘ required confirmation.” 
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porary measure. There were no old asso- 
ciations to justify the retention of the na- 
vigation laws. They only took their rise 
in the reign of Henry VII., and were con- 
firmed in the time of the Protector, and in 
that of Charles II., he believed, simply in 
consequence of our enmity to the Dutch 
at that time. He repeated that he would 
much rather the Ministry should have sub- 
stituted, for temporary suspension the entire 
abrogation of those laws, yet he did not 
wish to disturb the unanimity of the de. 
bate by making any Motion on the subject. 
But he could not help observing that labour 
in this country could never be sufficiently re- 
warded until they did away with the re- 
strictions on commerce. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER, though very sensible of the for- 
bearance of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goulburn) in not dwelling upon the conduet 
of the Government for not earlier proposing 
this measure, yet thought that upon a 
question of this importance it was desirable 
that he should state what were the grounds 
upon which they deemed a sufficient neces 
sity for it not established in October, and 
those altered circumstances which rendered 
it, in their opinion, an imperative duty at 
this moment. In September, the price of 
corn was low; and in October, the prices of 
corn rose, apparently owing to speculation; 
for as soon as the determination of the 
Government not to open the ports was 
known, prices immediately fell, and con- 
tinued to do so through the month of No- 
At the end of October, also, 


conduct of the commercial Minister of intelligence came from the United States 
France in the suspension of the navigation | of very large supplies having come down 
laws had been worthy of all praise, and ito the ports ready for shipment, and 
yet, although the example had long been | which were likely to come to this country, 
before the eyes of the Government, they | and at no great distance of time. Inquiries 
did not follow it until three or four months | were’ made of the merchants at Liverpool 


after the necessity had occurred. He had 
been one, of those Members who had sup- 
ported the principles of free trade from the 
first in that House, and he was cordially 
pleased to find that the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire had voted for a temporary 
suspension of the navigation laws. As 
an advocate for total repeal of commercial 
restrictions, he preferred that plan to a tem- 
porary suspension. He only regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had not come to 
a resolution for that total repeal; and he 
thought the same observation might be 
applied to the navigation laws. Since, 


however, the Government would not con- 
sent to the total repeal, however much he 





and elsewhere, and the Government were 
told that a considerable number of vessels 
had gone out, attracted by the high freight 
from America, and that in all probability 
very large arrivals would take place shortly. 
Much more recently the number of vessels 
loading in America, which had gone out 
from this country for the purpose of bring- 
ing home corn, was very considerable. He 
had in his hand a letter from Liverpool, 
dated January the 14th, stating that at 
that time there were at New York, loading 
for Great Britain and Ireland, no less than 
thirty-seven vessels, of a tonnage of 25,000 
tons; and at New Orleans, thirty-three 
vessels, of 19,000 tons ; and that, in addi- 
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tion to that, twenty-nine vessels, of 17,000 
tons, had sailed from Liverpool for America 
within the preceding week ; and it was ex- 
tremely probable that the cargoes with 
which they would return would be corn. 
That would be upwards of seventy vessels 
that were now loading, which would, in 
all probability, bring home corn from 
America. There did not seem, therefore, 
in October, to be any likelihood that large 
supplies would not be brought into this coun- 
try, or that, so far as corn could be brought 
thence before the navigation closed, there 
would be any want of supplies. It was true, 
that the expectations held out to the Go- 
vernment by the merchants, had been to a 
considerable extent disappointed ; corn had 
not come to the extent anticipated, though 
the imports had considerably increased 
within the last two or three weeks, as was 
shown by a return just laid on the Table. 
At the present moment, however, we were 
in what might be called the dead part of 
the year; the spring trade would begin 
before long, when there would be a much 
greater demand for freight, and therefore 
it was become much more necessary to re- 
lax these navigation laws, which might 
prevent the importation of corn in the ves- 
sels of any nation at atime when there 
would be a greater competition for ship- 
ping. The navigation was closed for the 
winter in the interior of America and in 
the Baltic ; but these and other parts, as, 
for instance, Odessa and Galatz, would 
soon be open, and corn would be brought 
down to the seaboard, for the shipment of 
which to this country facilities might be 
afforded by the employment of foreign ves- 
sels which were nearer to these ports. He 
was very confident that in the spring 
and summer this country would receive 
large importations of corn. Up to the 
present time they had not received any 
Indian corn of the crop of 1846, which 
was described as the largest crop ever 
known in the United States. He be- 
lieved that nearly the whole disposable 
crop of 1845 had been brought to this 
country ; but the crop of 1846 would 
not be available for exportation till De- 
cember or January. The supply through 
New Orleans would arrive before many 
weeks had elapsed; but that which was 
expected from the northern parts of the 
United States could not be brought to the 
seaboard till the internal navigation was 
opened. These considerations showed the 
great advantages which might be antici- 
pated from the adoption, at this time, of 
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the measure now proposed, and which 
could not have been gained by any ear- 
lier suspension of the navigation laws. 
He was anxious to take the present op- 
portunity of stating to the House the 
course which the Government had pur- 
sued, with the view of promoting the im- 
portation of corn into Ireland and providing 
supplies for that country. So much mis- 
apprehension had prevailed, and so many 
statements had been made on former occa- 
sions in reference to this subject, that he 
hoped he might be permitted to offer an 
explanation of the course which the Go- 
vernment had taken with regard to Ireland. 
It would be remembered that at the close 
of last Session of Parliament, the Go- 
vernment was asked whether it were pre- 
pared to undertake to supply Ireland with 
corn? And the assurance his noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) had given—an assurance 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
afterwards repeated—was to this effect, 
that the Government would not be import- 
ers of corn—that whatever corn they might 
buy, should be bought in this country; but 
that certainly they would not be importers. 
In regard to the proceedings of the late 
Government, they, under different cireum- 
stances, had taken a different course. They 
imported Indian corn with the view of in- 
troducing a new trade and a new article of 
consumption for the great benefit of Ire- 
land; and one element essential to the 
success of the experiment was, the secrecy 
with which the operations of the Govern- 
ment were conducted. Apprehensions 
were naturally entertained by the mer- 
chants last summer, that similar opera- 
tions might be repeated; and when the 
question was put to the Government by 
merchants in different parts of the country, 
it became absolutely necessary to form a 
definitive resolution on the subject. No 
half measures were possible, because a 
partial interference would have paralysed 
the exertions of private individuals ; and 
experience had always shown that the en- 
terprise of private individuals served far 
more effectually to secure an adequate 
supply of food than any Government agency 
which could be devised. His firm conviec- 
tion was, that by the private enterprise of 
merchants a larger supply of food would 
be brought into the country, than could be 
secured by any exertions which the Govern- 
ment might make. But there were pecu- 
liar circumstances which rendered a devia- 
tion from ordinary rules advisable in regard 
to the west coast of Ireland, which was 
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difficult of access in winter, and which was 
not likely to obtain a supply by the ordinary 
means of trade at that period. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, undertook to send 
supplies of corn to the west coast of Ire- 
land. In pursuance of that determination 
they had been perpetually and continually 
buyers of corn in this country from a very 
early period in the autumn; but they 
had entered the market so as not to raise 
the price of corn to the poor; and it must be 
remembered that it was not only the poor of 
Ireland who were in want of an adequate 
supply of food—there was great distress in 
many parts of Scotland; and, if the Go- 
vernment had come into the market as 
avowed purchasers of food, they would 
have enhanced the price to the people of 
this country, who, by means of their own 
resources or private charity, had to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life; so that the 
result might have been, that, instead of 
having to support a large number of poor 
in Ireland, they would have had to main- 
tain those whom their own operations had 
deprived of a supply of food upon reason- 
able terms. The orders, therefore, which 
were given were to buy, always following, 
but never leading the market. The Go- 
vernment bought all the Indian corn which 
was to be found; for some weeks there was 
none to be had except a small quantity 
held at a fancy price. They then bought 
barley, then rice; and lately hardly any 
of the latter article was to be bought 
either in London or at Liverpool. By 
these means the Government had been 
able to supply the depéts upon the western 
coast of Ireland. His noble Friend had 
stated that the quantity of corn, consisting 
of wheat, Indian corn, &c., which had 
been imported by private merchants into 
this country in the last seven months of 
last year was 3,728,000 quarters. The 
average consumption of foreign corn for 
that period was about 468,000 quarters; 
and if that were deducted from the 
quantity brought in, and assuming that 
whatever quantity there was of potatoes 
could serve only for two months and a 
half, the quantity actually imported into 
the country would be sufficient for the 
support of 8,500,000 of the people for 
four months and a half. The quan- 





tity actually imported was more than 
could have been expected, more than any 
one seemed to have imagined. Among 
extensive purchasers for the supply of Ire- 
land he might mention Mr. Russell, of Lime- 
rick, who had uniformly given a large price 
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in the English market. It was difficult to 
obtain any account of the quantity imported 
into Ireland; but there was not the least 
doubt that it was very considerable. In the 
beginning of December, he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had received a letter 
from Liverpool, stating that thirty-three 
vessels were loading there with provisions 
for Ireland. One great deficiency as re- 
garded the supply of food in that country, 
was the want of mill-power. This year 
the Government had left all the Irish mills 
for private grinding; but since the begin- 
ning of autumn they had employed the 
Admiralty mills at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
and Deptford, and to some extent at Malta; 
and others on the river, and in Essex also, 


had been constantly at work throughout 


the autumn preparing supplies of Indian 
corn, meal, and barley. At an early 
period nine large depdts had been estab- 
lished in different parts of Ireland. Up 
to the present time there were twenty-six 
depots in all; twenty-five of which were to 
the west of the Shannon. There were 
four in Donegal, two in Galway, two in 
Clare, three or four in Cork, besides one 
at Banagher, a reserve depdt at Dublin, 
&e. Therefore, as regarded either the 
supply of food, or the establishment of 
depéts, which an hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think the Government had entirely neg- 
lected, measures had been taken for meet- 
ing the emergency when the time arrived 
to fall back on the resources thus pro- 
vided. It was perfectly true that, gene- 
rally speaking, those depéts had not till 
recently been opened. Last year there 
was a pressure to open the depdts at 
an early period of the year, which was re- 
sisted by the Government. It was thought 
desirable that the depdts should be re- 
served for the coming emergency; and that 
so long as the people could they should be 
left to maintain themselves. Some of these 
depots, however, never had been closed 
throughout the whole autumn. The depots 
in Galway were opened from time to time 
in the course of the autumn, as were also 
those in Westport and Sligo. But in many 
cases it was found that the moment the 
Government interfered, all private enter- 
prise ceased. Of one place where there 
was a depét, it had been stated that— 
“The destitution in the neighbourhood of Cas- 
tletown (Bearhaven) has been greatly aggravated 
by the arrival of a commissariat officer, rumours 
having gone abroad that the Government was 
about to open a food depdt, which has prevented 
commercial people from sending in supplies of 
food as heretofore. The consequence has been, 
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that the supplies in the town are exhausted, and 
the whole istrict is now without food.” 


It was believed that up to about Christmas 
there would be food to be obtained, but 
that after Christmas the Government must 
open their depéts. Orders had been issued 
to open them, then, so soon as it should be 
found necessary, towards the end of De- 
cember. Gentlemen had spoken in terms 
most unwisely chosen of forestalling and 
regrating. It was impossible, except at 
high prices, to obtain a large supply of 
corn, when corn was scarce and had to be 
brought from distant and unusual sources 
of supply; and if that was about to take 
place, which he anticipated, namely, that 
the Irish people would not maintain them- 
selves to the same extent as hitherto, on 
food grown by themselves, it was abso- 
lutely necessary, for the existence of that 
people, that there should be those who 
would supply them with the food, which 
in their altered circumstances they would 
have to purchase. The greatest benefit 


which could, indeed, be conferred on the 
population of Ireland was to encourage 
the establishment of small dealers and 
shops in every village to supply food; 
and the propriety not only of abstain- 
ing from interference with efforts to estab- 


lish these, but of encouraging their estab- 
lishment where they did not exist, had 
been pressed upon the relief committees. 
When it was asserted that no measures 
had been taken to supply food, Gentle- 
men should recollect that at this moment 
half a million of able-bodied men were sup- 
ported on the relief works. Their wages 
supported themselves and their families. 
Where retail dealers did not exist, the 
relief committees were established to per- 
form the functions of such persons; and 
without local agency, without the co- 
operation of those who were acquainted 
with the people, it was utterly impossible 
that the task of affording them relief could 
be adequately performed. In various quar- 
ters the remark had been made that the 
Government had taken no steps for the 
relief of the aged and infirm poor out of the 
workhouse. It had been said the previous 
night that, if any such steps had been 
taken, they could have been so only within 
the last few days. But particular provi- 
sions had been made for the aged and in- 
firm when the workhouses were full, by 
means of the relief committees making a 
gratuitous distribution of food. Though 

Government did not permit relief com- 
mittees acting with money contributed by 
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the Government to sell food under market 
price; when the pressure became severe, 
they had not restricted the relief commit- 
tees from giving food; and latterly they 
had strongly urged them to do so. In a 
return which would, he hoped, be laid the 
following day on the Table of the House, 
he found a letter, from the commissariat 
relief officer, in Dublin, dated so far back 
as December the 3rd, in which it was 
stated, that— 

“The regulations of the Government only au- 

thorize gratuitous relief out of funds to which the 
Lord Lieutenant adds a donation, when limited to 
the actually infirm poor, and then only in unions 
where the workhouses are full.” 
He next came to the case of Skibbereen. 
Among the papers, in the return of which 
he had spoken, was a report from Mr. In- 
glis, assistant commissary-general, dated 
Skibbereen, December 21. A Govern- 
ment officer had been sent down to that 
place; and the misfortune in Ireland was, 
that nobody seemed inclined to move till a 
Government officer made his appearance. 
Mr. Inglis, referring to a local relief com- 
mittee, said— 

“Together with this committee I haye had the 
able assistance of several of the most respectable 
persons in the place, who have subscribed 851., 
and paid it into the bank, and I have met them 
with a similar sum, making 170/., which will en- 
able us to open two large establishments for the 
daily supply of soup, to a large and starving num- 
ber of people, for nearly two months. And I have 
made them a further promise, that if they comply 
with the conditions I have made with them, I will 
solicit leave to give them a further sum.” 
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There was another report, from which it 
appeared that the mortality in Skibbereen 
had oceurred among a certain class. There 
were considerable numbers of people in the 
outskirts of towns in Ireland who were un- 
derstood to subsist without regular means 
of obtaining a livelihood on the surplus 
potatoes given to them in charity, and who 
were thrown into a state of absolute desti- 
tution when this resource no longer ex- 
isted. It was upon charity that such per- 
sons subsisted; and it was only through 
the agency of the relief committees that 
they could be reached. They were found 
in and about all the towns of Ireland. The 
mortality was mentioned in a report, dated 
Skibbereen, December 23. ‘‘But,”’ it 
was added—. 

“ But you must recollect that this mortality is 
confined to a certain class of persons, who are 
always to be found in and about all towns in Ire- 
land, such as the labouring people and beggars. 
The country people, generally, never looked more 
healthy, and, I am told, will have provisions till 
about May next.” 
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And when the officers in Ireland were ac- 
cused of not having taken such measures 
as they ought, to promote this mode of re- 
lief, he begged to read an extract of a let- 
ter, dated December 28, from Sir Randolph 
Routh, in which it was stated, with refer- 
ence to a previous letter, that— 


“The object of it is to extend to all those re- 
mote places at the south-west the advantage of 
the same arrangements as those now in force at 
Skibbereen for the establishment of soup-shops, 
which, indeed, in the inability of these people to 
purchase the more expensive food, are almost their 
only resource.” 


On December 30, he reported that— 


“The soup system promises to be a great re- 
source, and I am endeavouring to turn the views 
of the committees to it.” 


And of the same date he wrote to Commis- 
sary General Hewetson :— 


“In the distribution of soup, I think the pre- 
cedent established at Skibbereen may very pro- 
perly be carried out by the committees in the 
county of Clare.”” “ We must understand,” he 
observed, “that the depéts in the western dis- 
tricts are to be henceforth opened for the sale of 
food, as far as may be prudent and necessary ; and 
on all these questions you will keep me well in- 
formed, so that the authorities here and at home 
may be aware of the course we are pursuing, and 
the grounds on which we act.” 


Writing to the officer stationed in the coun- 
ties of Roscommon and Leitrim, on the 
2nd of January, he says— 


“The Government regulations allow of gratui- 
tous issues to the infirm poor, to widows, orphans, 
and to children where the supporting member of 
the family is incapable, from sickness or other 
cause, to maintain them. If any case, where a 
small subscription only can be raised, should ap- 
pear to you of great emergency or distress, you 
will not fail to represent it, so that the extent of 
the grant may be brought under special consider- 
ation, and be recommended more in accordance 
with the amount of distress than the amount sub- 
scribed.” 


Then, referring to a letter which had been 
received about the distress at Skibbereen, 
he said, ina letter to Mr. Trevelyan, dated 
January 7, that the writer must be in some 
error :— 


“He says it is all want of food; whereas at 
Skibbereen there isa Cork house, George and Co., 
whose agent is Mr. Swanton, who are proprietors 
of two large mills, and are retailing meal in any 
quantity required; and our store is also open. 
So that food is not wanting, but rather the money 
to buy it. Only one of our soup-kitchens was at 
work by last advices from Skibbereen, the second 
cauldron not having arrived from Cork. It was 
feeding about 1,500 persons daily.”’ 


Speaking of the same district, on January 
11, Sir Randolph said— 


“Before Mr. Inglis left, two soup-kitchens were 
established, but to one of them a new boiler is ex- 
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pected from Cork, and must be now in operation, 
One boiler supplied about 1,200 persons daily with 
a quart each. Mr. C. C. Hughes advises me by 
this day’s post that money is almost daily arriving 
for the soup fund; but he had not been able to 
ascertain the actual amount received. I observe 
the issues from his depot this past week were, 
fifty-four sacks of Indian corn meal (about seven 
tons), and ninety-seven ewt. of biscuit.” 

He begged the House to observe the amount 
of food which this supply contained. It 
was about 26,544 lb., being sufficient for 
3,792 persons for a week, at the rate of a 
pound a day. Elsewhere private exertions 
had produced the best results. Mr. Bishop, 
addressing Sir Randolph Routh, on the 
9th of January, with respect to the parish 
of Kilmoe, said— 

“The Kilmoe committee bring large supplies 
from Cork, and upon a very limited fund they 
have purchased and sold eighty-five tons of meal 
within a short time. At present they are nearly 
out of meal, in consequence of the severity of the 
weather preventing any vessel touching here from 
Cork. I have recommended an issue to them 
from the depot at Skibbereen.” 


The same course was taken elsewhere; and 
he believed that when the papers were laid 
before the House, hon. Members would see 
that the Government had not been neglect- 
ful of their duty. He assured the House 
that Government would continue to do all 
in their power to mitigate the evil; but he 
did hope that the landlords and gentry 
would exert themselves also, for, without 
that, all that Government could do would 
be of little avail. Much depended upon 
local effort, and where that was found in 
operation, Government would not fail to 
aid the parties liberally. That the whole 
population would be preserved from starva- 
tion, even if they did their best, he was not 
sanguine enough to believe. The calamity 
was such, and so extensive, that he feared 
many victims must fall; but without local 
efforts, he repeated, that it was impossible 
the Government could expect any measure 
of success at all. 

Mr. HUME said, that a great deal of 
time and discussion might have been saved 
on the two previous evenings had the pa- 
pers which had just been read by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer been put in pos- 
session of the House as soon as it had met. 
There was, in his opinion, great neglect 
in not laying these papers before them at 
once, as the time wasted in hearing the 
charges brought against the Government, 
to which they furnished a complete an- 
swer, would have been appropriated to 
something more useful to the country. 
Such a course would have had another 
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od effect, inasmuch as it would have | considered to be protection, and it was now 
prevented the impression from going abroad | the least that we could do for them, to en- 
that the Government had been doing no- able them to export their produce to our 
thing, with Ireland on the brink of star- | markets in cheap shipping. He submitted 
vation. He would state to the House and to the noble Lord, that this was a question 
to the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), that | which must yet occupy the attention of the 
he had seldom been so much disappointed Government and of the House. He (Mr. 
as he had been that night. He had hoped | Hume) expected that along with such a 
that the propositions of the noble Lord | measure some hints would have been thrown 
would have been of a far more comprehen- | out of other measures which would enable 
sive and permanent character than he was | British shipping to compete with and to 
sorry to say they were ; that the ports were | trade to the whole world. Let them take 
to have been at once thrown open, and in | off the duty now chargeable upon timber, 
perpetuity, instead of still leaning to old | and from off the other articles which enter 
and antiquated notions of trade, and keep-| into the construction of vessels, and he 
ing the trade of the country bound and re- | should be glad to know what there was to 
stricted by these notions as long as it was | prevent England, so eminent in every other 
possible to keep it. He would submit to branch of manufacture, from being able to 
the noble Lord, that the country expected | compete, and that too with the most com- 
of him that he would throw open the ports, | plete success, with the shipping of the 
not only as a temporary measure, but as whole world. She would do this beyond 
one of a permanent character. The pro- | all question if her Government could only 
tection still afforded to the agriculturists | be prevailed upon to place her shipwrights 
had now only two years to exist; and was | and her shipowners on their proper footing. 
this to be regarded as an obstacle in the | In reference to this all-important subject, 
way of a measure which, unless it was of he begged leave to refer the noble Lord to 
a comprehensive and permanent nature, | the evidence adduced before the Import 
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would not answer the purpose for which it | Duties’ Committee in 1840. One witness 
was designed? He would state candidly 
to the noble Lord that he was dissatisfied 
with the limited measures which he had 
just proposed. With regard to the navi- 
gation laws, he certainly did expect a more 
liberal exposition of Ministerial policy. It 
was utterly impossible for any man, who 
read the proceedings at Montreal, and the 
proceedings which had taken place in other 
colonies, in reference to this subject, to 
believe that the Government could long 
maintain the authority of the mother coun- 


try over some of these colonies, if it de- 


prived them, as they were now deprived, 
by the restrictive provisions of the naviga- 
tion laws, of adequate means for the free 
and speedy transit of their produce to the 
English market. What was the situation 
of the colonial farmer in America, as com- 
pared with the American farmer? Why, 
the American farmer had at this moment 
an advantage of no less than one dollar 
(4s. 2d. sterling) per barrel on flour over 
the Canadian farmer. The English mer- 
chant found it preferable to buy flour at 
four dollars a barrel in New York, to pur- 
chasing it at three dollars in Montreal. 
The Canadian exporter had this additional 
difficulty to contend against—in that he 
had to pay about 4s. 6d. per ton for ship- 
ping, when his competitor could get as 
much tonnage as he wanted for 3s. They 
had taken from the colonies what they 





in his evidence before that Committee 
stated that it was utterly impossible, with 
the disparity existing between the vessels 
of this and of foreign countries, as regarded 
their cost, that our ships could freely and 
successfully compete with those of foreign 
countries with which they were neverthe- 
less forced to compete. At Rio Janeiro 
there were at one time 140 vessels, of 
which number one half were British, their 
hulls costing 50 per cent more than did 
the hulls of those with which they were 
compelled to compete. Why should not 
the noble Lord carry out to their fullest 
extent the free-trade principles which were 
now supposed to regulate the policy of this 
country? Why should he not come to the 
conclusion, which to him (Mr. Hume) ap- 
peared but a reasonable one—that if the 
Government gave our shipbuilders and 
shipowners the advantage of being able to 
procure the materials necessary for the 
construction of ships at the same price as 
foreign owners got them for, they would 
have as good and as cheap manufac- 
turers of ships in this country, as they 
had good and cheap manufacturers of 
many other articles? Another witness 
before the Import Duties’ Committee, Mr. 
Mitchell, from Leith, himself, he (Mr. 
Hume) believed, a shipbuilder, stated that 
he could not build ships but at an expense 
of 40 or 50 per cent higher than in Swe- 
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den. This gentleman strongly advised a 
removal of all duties pressing upon the 
construction of ships. All that the ship- 
builders of this country wanted to enable 
them to set competition from without at 
defiance, was cheap timber. The planking 
which they used in the construction of 
ships was, most of it, taxed about 100 per 
cent, and the hard timber about 50 per 
cent. It was impossible, when such was 
the case, to expect that they could have a 
free and fair competition with other coun- 
tries, unless some such steps were taken to 
relieve the shipowners. If the Government 
would only have the courage to do this, 
England would speedily become the manu- 
factory of ships for a great portion of the 
world—to the same extent as she now sup- 
plied so large a portion of it with other 
manufactured articles. It was certainly a 
very inconsistent course, to use no other 
term, for the Government to pursue, to 
have prayers offered up throughout the 
land to avert the impending famine, whilst 
it was at the same time permitting obsta- 
cles to exist in the way of an adequate 
supply of provisions. Let the Government 
take a comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, and repeal those laws, both as 
regarded the colonies and the mother coun- 
try. He had no hesitation in saying that 
if they had been repealed five months ago, 
we should have had much larger supplies 
of food on hand than we had at present, 
and that unless they were finally and com- 
pletely repealed, little or nothing effective 
could be done in the way of remedying the 
evils which were now pressing upon the 
country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The propositions 
which have just emanated from the hon. 
Gentleman are not characterized by his 
usual good sense. I have already stated 
to the House that my object and desire 
under existing circumstances, with the pre- 
sent dearth of provisions in Ireland, were 
to take immediate measures by which the 
evils of famine might be speedily and 
effectively remedied. Now, my hon. Friend 
tells me, that this is not the proper course 
for me to take. I am told by him that I 
should not have thrown myself upon mea- 
sures of immediate relief, but that there 
are three separate and distinct questions 
with which I should have grappled. The 
first of these is the total repeal of the corn 
laws—for which I spoke last year, and 
which I should have been glad to have seen 
effected; but in reference to which I came 
to the determination that it was then im- 
practicable, and that the best chance of 
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getting them repealed lay in assenting to 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) then at the head of the Go. 
vernment, postponing that repeal until 
1849. If I now proposed that repeal, we 
should have the same struggle over again 
which we had last year, with fewer chances 
of success. The next thing which the 
hon. Gentleman proposes is, that the Go. 
vernment should advise the abrogation of 
the navigation laws, and thus encounter 
the opposition just suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), together 
with that of all those who are in favour of 
the continuance of these laws. My hon. 
Friend then tells me that the abrogation of 
the navigation laws would be of no use un- 
less I also took away the timber duties. 
He tells us that British-built ships are at 
a disadvantage of about 50 per cent when 
compared with the shipping in Brazil and 
in other foreign ports; that the mere re- 
peal of the navigation laws would be but 
giving an advantage to foreign ships in 
our ports against our own ships, and that 
the remedy for that would be to abolish 
the timber duties, and all other duties 
which press upon shipbuilding and upon 
the trade in shipping. That might bea 
very proper course to pursue with regard 
to the interests in question; but the conse- 
quences of following it up at present would 
be, that I should have to propose taxes 
and imposts of another kind to a consider- 
able extent, to replace the revenues which 
would be lost upon timber. Instead, there- 
fore, of proposing one measure for the im- 
mediate relief of the country, my hon. 
Friend wants me to propose three mea- 
sures, each of which would certainly meet 
with the most strenuous opposition in this 
House, and neither of which would have 
any very great chance of success. I have 
great respect for the advice of my hon. 
Friend, but I cannot promise him that on 
this occasion I shall feel it incumbent on 
me to follow it. 

CotoyeL CONOLLY said, that with 
every respect for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was bound to state that his re- 
presentations with regard to the destitu- 
tion of Ireland were, so far as many dis- 
tricts of that country were concerned, en- 
tirely destitute of foundation. A great 
proportion of the county which he gepre- 
sented was, at that moment, in a state of 
fearful destitution, with the wages paid to 
the people totally inadequate to provide 
them with a sufficient quantity of provi- 
sions with which to meet their immediate 
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wants. Much had been done to relieve 
that destitution. He had sent to Sligo 
and to Liverpool for provisions. To Liver- 
pool he had sent 3,000. with which to 
purchase food for the starving people in 
the county of Donegal. He wished to say 
nothing discourteous of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but he felt bound to say 
that the misrepresentations which had been 
made to him were not in accordance with 
the real state of the facts. A long line of 
coast, from the Bay of Donegal round to 
Derry, had been left in a state of awful 
destitution. They had heard much of mills 
and factories; but in that district there 
were neither mills nor factories, nor great 
nor small traders. It was evidence of 
gross ignorance on the part of the Com- 
missary General, when he directed the 
people to go to them, to direct them thus 
to places and persons having no existence. 
And when provisions were brought into the 
country, they were sold to the people at 
three times their real value. The Govern- 
ment had, at this moment, thousands of 
tons of provisions at Sligo. They would not 
part with a pound of it for any considera- 
tion, and the people were obliged to go to 
the retailers for food. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the seller might sell at any 
price he pleased. When the people went 
to the retailers, they were compelled to go 
away with only a part of what they ex- 
pected to get for their money. But such 
was the destitution pressing upon them, 
that they were obliged to put up with 
every imposition, and take what they could 
get for their money. The principle of 
prudence had been carried so far, that the 
people were likely to starve before they 
could be admitted to the enjoyment of the 
provisions which had been reserved for 
them. If they were only to relieve, three 
months hence, those who were likely now 
to starve, they would certainly be carrying 
their precautionary policy to a ludicrous 
and extravagant extent. He would dis- 
tinetly state that the officers of the Govern- 
ment had been all along endeavouring to 
make it appear that the existing destitu- 
tion was not so great as it really was. It 
had greatly increased since its fatal com- 
mencement; and the present enormous 
price of provisions deprived many persons 
of the means of sustaining themselves, be- 
cause they had three prices to pay for what 
they purchased instead of one. Many 
persons, who some months ago were in 
ordinary and comfortable circumstances, 
Were now, from the outrageous rise in the 
Price of food, rapidly sinking in condition; 
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and yet the public officers had declared 
that no person who had even a cow, or 
other means of acquiring money, should re- 
ceive any relief. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the Government had 
established extensive depdts; that many of 
them had not opened until the month of 
December; but that they were then gene- 
rally brought into operation. Some of 
them, however, had been open throughout 
the autumn. To these few words of ex- 
planation he must add, that the hon. and 
gallant Member had completely misrepre- 
sented his sentiments, in stating that he 
had denied the wide-spread nature of the 
distress in Ireland. 

CoLtonEL CONOLLY admitted the exist- 
ence of the depdts, but denied that any 
food had been distributed from them. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
he would be sorry to call in question any- 
thing which he stated; but he must be 
allowed to observe that the officers acting 
under the Government in Ireland had 
generally shown a disposition to disregard 
the complaints of the country. Up to last 
Thursday no distribution of food had taken 
place from any of the depéts in the port of 
Sligo, or on any part of the coast of the 
district with which he was connected. 
There was a depdt on his own estate, and 
no provision had been distributed from 
that, although the ordinary prices were 
more than tripled. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER assured the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber that the depét in Sligo had been open 
from time to time throughout the autumn. 

CotoneL CONOLLY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was misinformed. It was 
true that the depét in Sligo had been open- 
ed, but it was only for the purpose of 
transferring some of its contents to an- 
other depét ; none had been given to the 
people. He could declare positively that . 
up to Thursday last not a pound of Go- 
vernment corn had been tasted by any of 
his constituents. 

Mr. GRATTAN thought it most extra- 
ordinary that if the statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were correct, 
he had not brought them forward on the 
first night of the Session. If those state- 
ments should prove to be well founded, he 
would have an action against the hon. 
Member for Donegal, for upon the faith of 
representations which came from his coun- 
ty, he (the hon. Member) had last week 
been accessary to voting a sum of money. 
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was totally at variance with all the infor- 
mation which had hitherto reached him 
from the district in question, and with a 
letter which a magistrate of the county 
had addressed to the Duke of Wellington. 
What was the use of establishing depéts if 
no food was issued from them? Why was 
not oatmeal sold from the depédts at 2s., 
when the retailers were selling it at 3s. ? 
There was no wisdom in the system pur- 
sued in Ireland. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that 3,700,000 quarters of 
grain had been brought into England up to 
the month of November. [The CaanceL- 
Lor of the Excuequer: I said the 31st of 
December.] Well, giving the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the benefit of thirty-one 
days, he (Mr. Grattan) would ask how 
many lives had been sacrificed in that pe- 
riod owing to the non-distribution of food? 
He did not complain that the Government 
had not done what they wished, but he 
complained that they had not done what 
they ought. He complained that they had 
not followed the example of the King of 
the French. He bought corn and gave it 
to his people—our Government bought 
corn and put it in their depéts. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that it was not until the Government 


officers had entered upon their duties, that 
the Irish gentlemen had commenced ope- 


rations. He would beg leave to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that before any com- 
missary came into Ireland, the Irish gen- 
tlemen were actively employed in relieving 
the destitute. The officer that was sent to 
his part of the country was thoroughly 
ignorant of the country, and so supercili- 
ous in his manner that he was anything 
but agreeable to the gentlemen of the 
country. They granted the money asked, 
and having sent their corn to the Govern- 
ment to be ground, that corn was kept 
there four months before they could get a 
single pound of it delivered to the people. 
He trusted that, without any reference to 
party feeling, some good would be speedily 
done for Ireland. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he had brought 
some complaints against the Government 
for not adopting precautionary measures to 
prevent the misery which was about to 
arise from a deficiency of food in Ireland. 
It appeared to him strange, that if the 
precautionary measures spoken of by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
generally adopted throughout Ireland, 
such an amount of destitution and death 
should have been heard of. From another 
side of the House it was stated the other 
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night that the population of Skibbereen 
was decimated. It had been stated that 
many had perished from famine. If the 
precautions taken by the Government were 
so effectual, he could not for the life of him 
understand how so many deaths could have 
occurred. He had strong feelings on this 
subject—he could not understand how any 
country like this, with a Government pos- 
sessing such enormous power, with all the 
resources of this vast empire at its com- 
mand—considering all the agencies it 
would employ, the facilities of communica- 
tion it possessed, and the means of trans- 
port at its disposal—he could not but won- 
der how such a country could allow num- 
bers of individuals to perish from famine 
in any quarter of the empire. After hay- 
ing heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he (Mr. Scrope) could not but entertain 
the opinion that most of the evils had 
arisen from the faults of the Commissariat. 
The wages allowed by the Board of Works 
were insufficient to enable the people to 
purchase food. But the main evil consist- 
ed in the Government not having availed 
themselves of the organization of the poor 
law established in 1837, by which out-door 
relief might have been provided for the 
poor. The Government, however, had 
thought proper to give the poor law agency 
the go-by, and had endeavoured to impro- 
vise, on the spur of the moment, a system 
of Government agency aided by voluntary 
relief committees (provided with no com- 
pulsory powers), which had lamentably 
failed. The only remedy for present and 
preventive of future evils, was the exten- 
sion of the poor-law system in Ireland. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, that he would 
make peace with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he would send 100,000/. 
worth of corn to the south of Ireland. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to put a question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
namely, whether it was intended to sus- 
pend the navigation laws with respect to 
vessels carrying other cargoes than grain 
exclusively ? His reason for asking the 
question was this—he understood that in- 
surance-offices refused to insure ships 
laden entirely with grain. Ships frequent- 
ly brought other articles of merchandise, 
say 500 bales of cotton, besides a large 
quantity of grain. If, therefore, the pro- 
posed suspension of the navigation laws 
should apply only to vessels laden altoge- 
ther with grain, a great portion of the 
benefit which had been anticipated from 
the measure would never be realized. 


The CHANCELLOR or te EXCHE- 
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QUER said, that under the proposed sus- 

ension of the law, grain might be import- 
ed into this country in the vessels of any 
country for home consumption. It would 
be perfectly immaterial what the vessels 
might carry in addition to grain. All 
corn that might come from anywhere, in 
any vessels, would enter free of duty; but 
if the vessels should bring other articles 
which were liable to duty, those articles 
would not be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the point to 
which he had called the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention was not a question of duty. 
He merely wished to know whether, under 
the circumstances he had stated, vessels 
would be admitted into port, and might 
discharge their cargoes. If a Dutch ship 
were to bring from the United States into 
the Mersey a cargo partly of cotton and 
partly of corn, would it be allowed to dis- 
charge the whole of its cargo ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The vessel will be allowed to 
discharge all the corn it brings, which will 
be admitted free of duty; but the rest of 
the cargo will remain under the operation 
of the ordinary laws. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, it was evident the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not un- 
derstand the question. The question re- 
ferred to the navigation laws, and not to 
the duty on corn. The navigation laws 
prevented the produce of a foreign coun- 
try from being brought into England ex- 
cept in a ship which belonged to the coun- 
try where the produce was grown. Sup- 
pose a Dutch bottom were to go to the 
United States, take in there a cargo partly 
of corn and partly of cotton, would she be 
permitted to come into the Mersey with 
her cargo and discharge it ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had already answered the 
question. He could only repeat that the 
vessel would be allowed to land the corn 
duty free, but not the cotton. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not have paid 
much attention to this part of the subject, 
or he would not have given such an 
answer. The opinion of persons well in- 
formed on the subject was, that such a 
suspension as that proposed would be of 
very little use, with regard to the United 
States especially. When they were about 
making a change of this kind, why did 
they not do it wholly and completely? 
When things were in such a state, when 
the Government had called on the Arch- 
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bishop for a prayer to Heaven for plenty, 
when vast sums were being sent from the 
Treasury to Ireland, and a part of the na- 
tion was supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, Ministers would not be justified in 
the sight’ of the country—they could not 
be justified to themselves—unless they 
gave the freest possible entrance to the 
corn of all foreign countries. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the clause in the present 
Act merely followed the Act of 1817, which 
the right hon. Gentleman read, in which it 
was recited that corn should be allowed to 
be imported free of duty, no matter to 
what country the vessel belonged in which 
it was brought. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked why they should 
adhere to the Act of 1817 at all? The 
circumstances might not be the same, the 
pressure might be less or more; they 
would shut out a large quantity of pro- 
duce if they kept to the restrictions of that 
Act. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would reconsider the 
subject, as under existing circumstances 
the greatest possible difficulty might be 
experienced by vessels to meet with an 
entire cargo of corn in foreign parts to 
meet the present exigencies of the case; so 
that unless they legislated so as to make 
that point clear, so that there might be no 
misunderstanding on the subject, as re- 
garded vessels coming in with corn, and 
that they were entitled to all that freedom 
which belonged to English vessels, the 
House would be dealing partially. He was 
not one of those who would stand up to 
impugn the conduct of the Government as 
to what they had done to meet the existing 
difficulties, not fully foreseen even by the 
country itself; for so.late as the Ist of 
October of the last year the prices of grain 
did not indicate any change that would 
cause alarm to the public, wheat being at 
18s. the bag, or three bushels (as we un- 
derstood), an extremely low price. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the export of grain from Ireland to this 
country was less this year than it had been 
for any other. He was glad, for the sake 
of Ireland, that such was the case, as he 
could not participate in those feelings en- 
tertained by some, that some of the grain 
of that country should be transmitted here; 
as the very fact of its coming here had the 
tendency to keep down prices. Notwith- 
standing the present state of Ireland, in 
consequence of the failure of the potato 
crop, yet it would be better to leave mat- 
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ters, in some measure, to their natural 
course; as too much legislation, even with 
the most benevolent intentions, might only 
aggravate the mischief. He was sure there 
was not one among them who did not sin- 
cerely sympathize with the afflictions now 
endured by the sister country—and al- 
though much had been said in Ireland as 
to the ill-feeling which England had mani- 
fested towards her, he hoped that what Eng- 
land was now about to do, prepared to do, 
and most willingly to do, would be such as 
not only to alter that unfavourable opinion, 
but to show that there were no grounds 
for it at all. It was to be hoped that 
England would now so relieve the distresses 
of Ireland as to draw closer those bonds 
which should ever closely unite the two 
countries ; and not only so, but attention 
should be turned also to the future, so that, 
by sound legislation, they might prevent 
the continual recurrence of those evils 
which have ever placed that country in a 
situation to be regretted. It was not for 
him to offer any suggestions to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government; but 
still he could not help observing that it 
would be most important that means should 
be devised to secure seed for the next sea- 
son, and to that amount which the wants 
of the people would demand, so that seed 
should be secured in such a way as not too 
much to enhance the price of grain. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: With respect to 
the point which has very naturally been 
raised by the hon. Member for Durham, 
there is certainly a difficulty. The Act 
previously passed must be looked on as 
a precedent, and every clause of it must 
be considered and not adopted without due 
deliberation. Tbe Act of 1817 provides 
that corn should be introduced in any ves- 
sel of any country at a reduced duty, or 
free of duty. But it is now said to be de- 
sirable to give a greater latitude to that 
Act. But how is that object to be accom- 
plished? The House would not, I pre- 
sume, desire that, under the appearance of 
suspending the corn law, there should be 
an evasion of all navigation laws. Now 
suppose a vessel came in with a single 
quarter of corn, and all her other cargo of 
a different description of article, would not 
it be clear that the owners would merely 
seek their own advantage, and not a freer 
importation of corn, if they claimed to 
have their vessel excepted from the navi- 
gation laws? Again, suppose it was laid 
down that half or two-thirds of the cargo 
should be corn, how difficult it would be to 
say whether the conditions were fulfilled, 
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and whether, if the rule laid down was 
violated, any corn brought by such a vessel 
should be admitted? I own these diffi- 
culties struck us very much, and we 
thought on the whole that it was better to 
follow the precedent which was before us, 
than propose a clause which would lead to 
the total abrogation of the navigation laws, 
If the hon. Member for Durham can sug- 
gest any practical solution of the difficulty, 
I shall be glad to consider his suggestion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: The noble Lord should 
bear in mind that it is high freights which 
prevent the freer importation of corn. 
What stands in the way of our bringing 
it in at a cheaper rate? The navigation 
laws. The bold, clear, common-sense way 
of effecting this object is by abolishing the 
navigation laws. Oh! but you say, ‘‘ your 
object is to import corn, and some other 
article may be brought in in vessels nomi- 
nally freighted with corn.’’ The question 
is the lowering of freights; for that once 
effected, corn, like every other article, will 
come in more readily. Keep your eye on 
that single matter—that it is che lowering 
of freights you want to effect, without re- 
ference to what is brought in. 

Mr. T. BARING thought that, if the 
navigation laws should be in every respect 
suspended, the proposal would be a very 
bold one, and would, in his opinion, meet 
with a strong opposition. Such a change 
would open our ports to every article of 
every country, no matter in what vessel it 
came. Thus American ships with tea car- 
goes would come into competition with 
teas imported by the traders of this coun- 
try in British ships. It was true this might 
benefit the consumer, but it would interfere 
with the regular course of trade—with the 
very basis on which all transactions for 
the last year proceeded. The example of 
France should be kept in mind, which sus- 
pended the navigation laws as regarded 
corn only. He should vote for the pro- 
posed change, as showing a practical sym- 
pathy for Ireland at a great emergency, 
but he thought it would be all but inopera- 
tive, and that its advantages would hardly 
counterbalance the evil of unsettling things 
that were now settled. As regarded our 
great source of supply, the United States, 
it was well known that their ships, which 
now came in free, were, with our own, the 
great carriers of the world. He had not 
heard that ships of other countries had 
offered to bring corn at a lower rate than 
those of America and England, and there- 
fore he feared that the abolition of the na- 
vigation laws would induce a much larger 
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number of foreign ships to be employed in 
the trade between England and America 
than there were at present. 

Mr. BRIGHT could assure the noble 
Lord he did not mean to attack the navi- 
gation laws by a side blow. His object 
was that corn should be brought in in as 
large quantities as possible. If they had 
an honest intention to get as much corn as 
possible, what great difficulty was there in 
saying that a ship bringing a certain quan- 
tity of cotton with it, according to certifi- 
cate, should be allowed to discharge it ? 
The hon. Member for Huntingdon—and 
he never felt more gratified that he was not 
Member for London than when he heard 
his predictions in that House on matters 
of commerce—had pronounced an opinion 
on the proposed change, which he thought 
ought to be received with some reserva- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman was equally 
confident that a fixed duty of 10s. would 
be satisfactory when the change in the 
corn laws was proposed; and though the 
hon. Member was the representative of one 
of the largest mercantile firms in London, 
he begged to remind the House he was not 
any better authority as to the sort of cargoes 
like to be brought into our ports, or as to 
the cost at which they could be so intro- 
duced. He knew as a fact, that there 
were at that moment ships discharging 
cargoes of cotton and corn ; but after the 
change in the law, such ships must go to 
some other country to land their cotton. 
He had been told by the Member for South 
Lancashire (who was more largely engaged 
in this trade than any other merchant) 
that it was quite common to charge an 
extra rate of insurance on vessels carrying 
corn alone. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK thought it re- 
quired some degree of assurance in the 
hon. Member for Durham to charge his 
hon. Friend with ignorance of the question 
on which he spoke; the House would re- 
collect that at every meeting of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League the hon. Member for 
Durham assured the people the effect of 
the repeal of the corn laws would be to 
give them a large loaf and cheap bread, 
and increase the export trade of the coun- 
try. When they heard that in one county 
alone, in Lancashire, 500 mills were work- 
ing short time, and that the exports of the 
country had fallen off 5,000,000/. sterling, 
In the face of a free trade in corn, he 
thought it did require considerable assu- 
rance in the hon. Gentleman to charge his 
hon. Friend, who knew more of mercantile 
affairs than any Gentleman in the House, 
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with ignorance in the predictions he had 
made. With regard to the navigation 
laws, he was prepared to support the noble 
Lord, if the measure was restricted to the 
importation of grain alone ; but if it should 
be attempted, under the pretence of im- 
porting grain, to get in the sharp end of 
the wedge, and abolish the navigation laws 
altogether, then he could not give him that 
support. That was a great political and 
national question, and though he had al- 
ways predicted that free trade in one thing 
would be followed up by a demand for free 
trade in everything else; and though he 
had always expected and foretold, when 
the shipping interest joined the late Go- 
vernment, and the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
in forcing a free trade in corn, that their 
own turn would come next; yet he would 
not be tempted to avenge the cause of the 
agricultural interest by lending his aid to 
a repeal of the navigation laws. He did 
not forget that there was a time, before 
the navigation laws were enacted, when the 
Dutch had the whole carrying trade of the 
world ; and by possessing that great mer- 
cantile marine, they were enabled to send 
Admiral Van Tromp, with a broom at his 
masthead, to sweep the Thames clear of 
British commerce. He should resist any 
attempt, under any pretence, to repeal the 
navigation laws, the object being to let 
the cotton of America be brought over 
in any ships that could bring it at the 
cheapest rate. He agreed with those who 
said, if these laws were to be suspended, 
that it would have been better had it been 
done some months ago. But as he could 
not admit, and did not credit, that up to 
the 3rd of August last there was one man 
in the country who in his heart believed 
such a calamity as the present was impend- 
ing over them, he could not join in any 
strong censure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for not having foreseen this famine. 
With respect to the suspension of the 4s. 
duty, he was prepared to withhold his op- 
position to Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
to give to that proposition his consent. He 
yet begged to be distinctly understood as 
protesting against the supposition that the 
consumer would get corn one farthing 
cheaper on that account; and therefore he 
did not censure the Government for having 
so long delayed the decision to adopt this 
measure of the suspension of the remaining 
duty; on the contrary, his regret was that 
they should have been led away by clamour, 
and forced by the pressure from without 
from their original intention to maintain 
that duty. He was not now viewing the 
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question, either as an agriculturist or as a 
protectionist, but as a financier; he was 
convinced that the duty when remitted 
would not be saved to the consumer, but 
would go into the pockets of the importers, 
and that, consequently no reduction in the 
price of the article would follow upon the 
plan proposed. This being the case, he 
could not give his approval, though he 
gave his vote for the measure. He 
could not help auguring, from the silence 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers on the subject 
of finance, that the pockets of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were not now so 
overcrowded with surplus revenue as to 
enable him to part, safely, with that por- 
tion of the revenue derived from the exist- 
ing duties on corn. Let them look, in 
calculating the gain to the consumers, to 
what had happened yesterday in the city of 
London, on the announcement of its being 
the intention of the Government to repeal 
this duty. He held in his hand that day’s 
corn circular of one of the most eminent 
corn factors in the city, Messrs. Usborne 
and Son, and the information it gave spoke 
volumes. It stated, that “‘ the effect on that 
day’s market was to depress barley and 
malt, in which scarcely a transaction had 
taken place;”’ that ‘‘bonded corn had ad- 
vanced in value to an extent which would 
be equal to the reduction in the duty;”’ that 
** there had been a fair business in all kinds 
of corn, at full previous averages ;’’ and 


that ‘floating cargoes of wheat near at) 


hand rose 2s. to 3s. a quarter.’’ Now, this 
was indisputable evidence that every frac- 
tion of the remitted duty would go into the 
coffers of those very corn-merchants and 
factors—those engrossers, and regraters, 
and forestallers, of whom they already had 
so much reason to complain. That would 
be the result; he did find fault with the 
Government that their sympathies seemed 
to have been too strongly developed in be- 
half of these corn merchants, and that at 
this moment, when, as he apprehended, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
extreme need of a surplus revenue to meet 
the distress in Ireland, they were taking 
from him a great help, and, with no benefit 
to the objects of their legislation, putting 
still greater profits into the pockets of the 
dealers and speculators in corn. No one 
could be deceived in the result; no man, 
rich 6r poor,.wearing a fustian jacket, 
working either in the fields or the streets, 
could ‘doubt when he read the statement 
quoted, that the direct effect of the remis- 
sion of duty would be to make an unneces- 
sary present to the corn merchants of that 
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revenue which otherwise would have been 
levied for national purposes. And assum. 
ing, as they might assume, that no less 
than 4,000,000 quarters of grain would 
be imported in the course of the next 
twelve months, the result would be a loss 
of 800,000/. to the revenue, and nothing 
whatever done to improve the position of 
the consumer. He was far from think- 
ing that this desirable end, the benefiting 
the consumer, could not, by any other 
measure, have been attained. He, for one, 
held that, if the eld corn laws had been 
maintained, the Government of this coun- 
try would have now been in a condition of 
less difficulty. He did not refer merely to 
the increased revenue which they would 
have obtained, amounting to upwards of 
1,300,0001., instead of 650,0001., which, 
as he understood, had been received since 
the 5th of July last; but he did most firmly 
believe that, had the old laws not been re- 
pealed, they would now have had in bond 
upwards of 3,000,000 quarters of corn. 
And this would have been a sufficient 
stock for the hour of need, and on this the 
Government might have laid their hands 
for the purpose of supplying food to the 
people of Ireland. The duty under the old 
régime had never been lower than 10s., 
to which it had for the first time fallen that 
week : the Government might then have 
purchased that corn; they might have 
paid out of one pocket the 10s. duty, and 
rendered it back into the other; thus the 
country would have suffered no loss, while 
the effect of this enormous amount of grain 
in bond hanging over the market, manifest 
and patent to all the world as it would have 
been—asit had often been before when there 
was an immense store in bond—would have 
been to retain at a reasonable rate those 
prices by which the poor were now screw- 
ed down. He doubted not in the slight- 
est degree that this would have hap- 
pened, that if they had maintained the 
old laws, they would have been in a very 
superior position, and that then it would 
only have required the will of the Govern- 
ment to prevent the death by starvation of 
a single human being in Ireland. There- 
fore the loss by the change of the former 
law was the loss of 3,000,000 quarters, 
which would now have been at their dis- 
posal in bond; but while regretting this, 
he must allow that the present Government 
could not be charged with, and were not 
responsible for the misfortune. That for 
which, however, he did blame the Govern- 
ment even more than fer determining to 
uphold the 4s. duty, was their neglect in 
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not having stringently prohibited the ex- 
rt of grain from Ireland. How did that 
matter stand? They talked of the benefits 
which had been, and necessarily would be, 
derived from their free trade; and yet, by 
a paper before him, he found that whilst 
there had been imported only into Ireland 
between 400,000 and 500,000 quarters of 
foreign and British corn, full 1,700,000 
quarters had been exported from Ireland, 
and that within the last eleven months. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER doubted whether this return con- 
tained the imports which had gone directly 
from foreign ports into Ireland without 
having touched the English markets. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK believed the re- 
turn to be a complete and accurate return 
of all the imports of corn into Ireland, and 
certainly of the exports from Ireland to 
this country; and he thought that, on in- 
quiry, his right hon. Friend would find the 
statement to be essentially correct. It 
would be seen, then, that there had been 
a balance, in the whole trade, of 1,300,000 
quarters of corn exported from Ireland into 
England; and it could not be denied that, 
if this export had been prohibited, they 
would at once have saved a sufficient quan- 
tity to maintain 2,500,000 of the Irish 


people from this time until the next har- 


vest. In this respect, therefore, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had made a great mis- 
take. It had been said, indeed, that if all 
the countries in the world had had their 
granaries ransacked, the required supply 
could not have been obtained; but what 
had the President of the United States 
declared to Congress on the 8th of Decem- 
ber last, in reply to this single assertion ? 
The President, after having referred to the 
deplorable condition of the suffering people 
of Europe, and to the very opposite posi- 
tion of the farmers within the Union, had 
stated ‘‘that the home-market alone was 
inadequate to the consumption of the im- 
mense supplies of food, corn, and other ar- 
ticles which had been produced, even sup- 
posing them to be offered at the most re- 
duced prices, for the simple reason that the 
number of home-consumers was too limit- 
ed.” “* The United States,’’ continued the 
President, ‘‘ was enabled, so great was the 
over-stock, to supply, not alone the home- 
market, but the deficiencies of the harvests 
of the whole world.”” Then they had the 
official (American) statement of the crop of 
1845, with the further statement, admitted 
by all, that the crop of 1846 was consider- 
ably in excess of that of 1845. Accord- 
ing to the documents furnished by the 
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Board of Trade at Washington—and he 
thought the statistics of the United States 
would be found to be quite as accurate as 
the statistics of Great Britain — no less 
than 796,600,000 bushels of corn of va- 
rious descriptions were grown in the year 
1845, being equal to about 97,000,000 
quarters; and it was stated, upon the au- 
thority of the Government journal at 
Washington, “‘that this was a quantity ex- 
ceeding, by tens of thousands of bushels, all 
that was required for the consumption of the 
United States.’’ Under these cireum- 
stances, and with these facts before him, 
he, for one, could not think that there was 
any great danger of prices rising any 
higher than they were at present; and it 
would have been only necessary, in his 
opinion, for Government to furnish the dif- 
ferent districts in Ireland with larger de- 
pots of food to keep prices down in that 
country. He had received that day from a 
gentleman who had been travelling all 
over Ireland a letter, which informed him 
that even there the stacks in the stackyards 
of the farmers were more numerous than 
was usual at this period of the year; but 
that this tended little to vary the markets, 
inasmuch as the farmers, like others, were 
holding back in the expectation of a still 
further advance in prices. It was averred 
that there was scarcely a port in Ireland 
at which some one, two, or three corn mer- 
chants had not cleared 10,0002., 20,0007., 
or 50,0002. a-piece within the last three 
months, by holding corn and selling at the 
present enormous prices. Now, he thought 
the great error of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been, in owning allegiance to 
these hard doctrines of political economy. 
He was even inclined to say that the policy 
pursued by the eastern despot had been on 
the whole more merciful than that adopted 
recently by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell). All who had read eastern history 
would remember the story, and how that 
in the days of Nadir Shah, one of the 
wisest and most practical administrators of 
justice the world ever saw—albeit a tyrant, 
a great famine raged throughout Persia— 
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“And the people cried and perished in the 
street, and it was told to the Shah that there was 
much corn in the stores of the rich merchants ; 
but they refused to sell, for they said, ‘ The price 
will rise higher.’ And Nadir answered and said, 
‘These men have done well to store up food to 
preserve the people, I will reward them; make 
proclamation 10,000 tomauns shall be given to 
the good man who has the greatest store of food. 
Many sent in their claims, but the prize was won 
by an Armenian; he had more corn than any 
other; and although people died daily in the 
streets, he had refused to sell, saying, ‘ Prices will 
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yet rise higher.’ ‘ Bring the money in gold from 
the treasury, and pay the Armenian,’ said the 
Shah; and it was done. ‘Sit down friend, and 
count it ;’ andthe Armenian did so, and made an- 
swer, ‘It is all right, O King!’ But Nadir frown- 
ed, and, turning to the chief executioner, said, 
« Lay hands upon him — take him forth—tie the 
10,000 golden tomauns to his feet, and hang the 
rich merchant to the gate of the Ark of Teheran, 
that all men in Persia may see the Shah’s justice 
on him who trafficks on ‘ the judgment of God.’” 


And this was the course, in a milder form, 
which, had he (Lord G. Bentinck) been 
one of Her Majesty’s Government, he 
would have adopted towards the forestallers 
and regrators, the political economists of 
Ireland, who had let the people starve that 
their profits might increase. He would 
have had recourse to a more lenient expe- 
dient, by forwarding large supplies to Ire- 
land thus competing with those dealers in 
corn, and giving thestarving people a chance 
of purchasing provisions at something near- 
er to a just price than at this moment, when 
they were paying 9s. a bushel for the 
corn which cost the importer only 4s. Had 
this course been taken, they would not now 
have had to lament the distress, and even 
the deaths, of so many thousands of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the sister kingdom ; 
for they had suffered not so much from the 
absence of food in the country as from the 
want of means wherewith to purchase it, 
at the exorbitant prices demanded for it by 
the corn speculators. He was not about 
to offer any opposition to Ministers; but 
he could not have given his support to the 
measure without observing that in his opin- 
ion there would be no other result from the 
measure save this—the putting into the 
pockets of the corn merchants, and espe- 
cially into the pockets of foreigners, to 
whom he still more grudged that advan- 
tage, the entire amount of the remitted 
duty—without declaring that he could not 
have supported the Government; and 
had he been in power, he, for one, would 
have maintained the duty, and, if re- 
quired, would have applied the duty so 
obtained, amounting to 800,0001., to the 
subsistence and relief of those for whose 
sake they were now suspending it. 

Mr. W. BROWN would not have ven- 
tured, at that period, to address the House, 
did he not totally dissent from the infer- 
ence, and deny the asserted facts, put for- 
ward by the noble Lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck). The noble Lord had been pleased 
to tell them an eastern story. He would 
meet it with another. It would be re- 
membered that during the reign of the 
Emperor Julian, Antioch happened to be 
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in the same position as, unfortunately, Ire- 
land was this year, and that then the po- 
licy now recommended by the noble Lord 
was adopted by the emperor. Large con- 
tributions were levied from the public 
purse, private interests were interfered 
with, the Government became a dealer, 
and it was found that the Imperial Go- 
vernment had attempted much more than 
an emperor could possibly manage. In- 
stead of making things better, the med. 
dling made them much worse, the mer- 
chants finding that if they brought éorn to 
feed the Antiochians, they could sell it only 
at the government price, which was much 
below the price in the surrounding country; 
and the consequence was, that they could 
not resist the profits to be made elsewhere. 
The farmers shunned the city for the same 
reason; the emperor kept to the price; 
and so the inhabitants were starved through 
his kindness. Such a summary mode of 
proceeding as that recommended by the 
noble Lord, would, he could assure him, 
never answer. There was another eastern 
story, quite as good as that of the noble 
Lord, and with a better moral: it was in 
reference to what had occurred in Bombay 
some years ago. There was there a stock 
of rice for fifteen months in store, when it 
was learned that Guzerat, a neighbouring 
province, was in a state of starvation. The 
Council at Bombay deliberated if they 
should take those steps now urged on the 
Ministry by the noble Lord—if they should 
keep all the corn at home, or open the 
markets and relieve the distresses of the 
starving Hindoos. After much considera- 
tion, the policy of the noble Lord was 
decided to be objectionable. They con- 
curred that it was best for Bombay to 
have free trade, and to let the corn go 
wherever it was wanted, resting satisfied 
that they were, as was our island, in the 
highway of nations, that every ship sailing 
to India would look in to see if there was 
a good market at Bombay, and that, in 
this manner, they would not want a suffi- 
cient supply at all times. And, of course, 
it was soon known along the coast what 
was going on. Not a day passed without 
a ship dropping her anchor at Bombay, 
and, if the port was found full, they re- 
served their cargoes of grain for those 
who were in want. He thought that 
the Council at Bombay had acted much 
more wisely than the Persian Shah, 
and that it would be more advisable for 
the Government to imitate the policy of 
the former, rather than that of the latter, 
in regard to the Irish corn markets. An 
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hon. Member had stated that one great 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary supply, was the impossibility of 
loading the large ships usually crossing 
the Atlantic with grain cargoes in the 
American grain ports, in consequence of 
their draught of water in those harbours 
and rivers being too great; but though 
this, in reference to some English, Ameri- 
can, and continental merchantmen, might 
be quite true of the southern ports, yet 
those ships comprised a very small pro- 
portion of the marine engaged in the corn- 
earrying trade. In his opinion the Go- 
vernment had done all that it was possible 
for a Government to do in the present 
emergency; and he trusted that the mea- 
sures they now brought forward would 
receive the ready sanction of the House. 
Some reflections had been cast on the 
dealers in grain, but he considered them a 
most useful class. It was only amid the 
ignorance and misconception of former 
times, that this class of men were called 
extortioners and so forth, and at present 
such charges could only be regarded as 
ridiculous. These men, with capital at 
their command, were able to buy grain in 
times of plenty, and, by storing it up, 
were able to supply the country when 
periods of scarcity came round, thus pro- 
ducing a most desirable effect upon the 
community; and every shilling of duty 
now taken off grain would enable them to 
send a greater number of vessels to Ame- 
rica and Prussia, and the ports of other 
countries, and to pay, when found neces- 
sary, a higher price for the grain they 
purchased. The hon. Member concluded 
by referring to the advantages which a 
suspension of the navigation laws would 
confer upon the country, by facilitating 
the introduction of grain, 

Sir C. NAPIER said, the noble Lord 
opposite had told the House that he fore- 
saw, when the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the late Government attacked the 
agricultural interest, that the shipping in- 
terest would soon be attacked. It was 
his opinion that protection had been the 
very bane of the shipping interest, and he 
should not regret to see the noble Lord’s 
prediction realized. He felt perfectly sa- 
tisfied that if the navigation laws were 
totally abolished, there would be much 
more exertion and enterprise on the part 
of our merchants than there was at the 
present moment. He would say further, 
that the seamen of this country would get 
more protection, be better paid, and better 
treated, as well as that we should build 
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better ships than were now built and build- 
ing, when it was known throughout the 
world that our navigation laws did not 
exist. Perhaps the noble Lord was not 
aware that there were, at the present mo- 
ment, notwithstanding our navigation laws, 
from 50,000 to 60,000 British seamen em- 
ployed on the coast of America and in 
American ships. If our navigation laws 
had acted in that manner, drawing away 
the best seamen from this country to Ame- 
rica, he should be glad to know how it 
was possible for the noble Lord, or for 
any person connected with the commerce 
of this country, to support laws that had 
been of no benefit or use to us whatever. 
If they only looked at the vessels built 
now or some years ago in this country, 
which were hardly fit to be compared with 
the fine ships built in America or other 
countries, he would even say in Greece, 
he should like to know of what benefit the 
navigation laws were to this country and 
our merchants. There was a notion that 
if we opened the trade, we should put 
down our own seamen; but he thought 
there was so much exertion, energy, and 
intelligence among British merchants and 
seamen, that he had not the slightest fear 
that, if we destroyed the navigation laws, we 
should find any nation in the world, except 
America, able to contend with us. What 
had we done with respect to the Americans? 
We found the ships that used to trade to 
America far inferior to the American ships 
that traded to this country; but our mer- 
chants set all their energy to work, con- 
structed some of the finest steam-boats in 
the world, and founded a trade between 
the two countries of which the Americans 
themselves had never thought. He was 
surprised that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, entertaining the opin- 
ion that it was proper to allow a perfectly 
free trade in corn, did not see the absolute 
necessity of suspending the navigation laws 
four months ago, by Order in Council. The 
noble Lord should have considered that 
ships were not to be found the moment 
they were wanted; even now it would take 
a long time to divert ships from other 
trades, and employ them in bringing food 
to this country. Odessa had been men- 
tioned as a port from which it was pro- 
bable that we should obtain a great quan- 
tity of corn. Any person well acquainted 
with navigation knew that ships going from 
this country, or even from some of the 
Mediterranean ports, to Odessa, might have 
to wait for months at the Dardanelles be- 
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to their destination for corn; but if the 
navigation laws had been suspended seve- 
ral months ago, we should by this time 
have had a large importation. The Me- 
diterranean nations being mostly averse to 
trust themselves to carry corn from Odessa 
to this country, the trade was confined 
entirely to British vessels, and it was easy 
to see that there was not time to send 
ships to Odessa for a supply that would 
reach us when it was most needed. He 
hoped to see the noble Lord at last come 
forward with a Bill to abolish the naviga- 
tion laws, and that they would never be 
re-established again. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, there would have been no use in 
suspending the navigation laws in October 
and November, for that then Odessa was 
shut up. But the right hon, Gentleman 
was mistaken; Odessa was not shut up in 
those months, but now in January, he be- 
lieved, it would be shut up perhaps for 
months. The hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken with reference to America was per- 
fectly correct; the rivers and canals were 
frozen, and corn could not arrive at New 
York for some time. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, if ever he entertained 
any doubts as to the capacity of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) to govern 
the country, felt that what had that after- 
noon taken place must have settled all his 
doubts, or the doubts of any other person, 
upon the subject. The noble Lord spoke 
of the assurance of the hon. Member for 
Durham in doubting the extent of the 
knowledge possessed by another hon. Mem- 
ber ; and he then went on to state his 
own opinion as to what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should in present circumstances 
do. Now, just let the House mark the 
course pursued by the noble Lord: first, 
he said, he did not believe this measure 
would do the slightest good, but that on 
the contrary he believed it would be mis- 
chievous ; that was his first proposition, 
“* because,’’ said he, ‘‘ it will not lower the 
price of food to the people of Ireland, but 
put money into the hands of forestallers 
and regrators ;’’ and then he went on to 
say that, were he in power, he would do in 
a milder form what he described Nadir 
Shah to have done. Nadir Shah hanged 
such people with 10,000 tomauns about 
their necks; but the noble Lord would do 
the thing in a milder form—perhaps send 
them to prison. But this was not all. The 
noble Lord said that the Bill of last year 
was a mischievous Bill, and for this reason 
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Bentinck had not said so.] The noble Lord 
said, that if the corn law of last year had 
not passed, there would have been at this 
time so large a quantity of corn in this coun- 
try that the price would be lowered to 
the consumer in Ireland. Then, what was 
that but saying that the present corn law 
had raised the price of grain? Why, the 
noble Lord denied the statement he (Mr. 
Roebuck) had first made, and now he ac- 
quiesced in it. Then if the corn law had 
raised the price of corn, how had it done 
so? He said, that but for that law they 
would now have had a large importation of 
grain in bond, and available for the use of 
the country. Now he held in his hand, in 
a return to the Government, a statement 
of the average prices regulating the duty 
on wheat, barley, and oats. This return 
extended from the 25th of June to the 14th 
of January, and he would read parts of it 
for the edification of the noble Lord, who 
had said that the law of last year enhanced 
the price of grain. In June the rates levied 
under the present duties were 4s. per 
quarter ; under the old law they would 
have been 18s. In July, under the pre- 
sent law, they ran at 5s. and 6s. ; under 
the old law they would have been 18s. and 
19s. In August, under the present law, 
7s., 8s., 9s., and 10s.; under the old law 
20s. In September, under the present 
law, 9s. and 10s.; under the old Jaw 20s. 
In October, under the present law, the 
rates were 8s., 7s., 5s. and 4s.; under the 
old law, 20s., 18s., and 16s. In Novem- 
ber, under the present law, 4s. ; under the 
old law, 15s., 13s., and 12s. In December, 
under the present law, the duty was 4s. ; 
under the old law it would have been 12s. 
Now, he wanted to know of the noble Lord, 
who presumed to take the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who came 
to the House of Commons with so much 
inflated phrase and gesticulation and extra- 
ordinary modulation of voice, and declared 
that he would have profited under a dif- 
ferent law from that we now possessed, 
and grounded that declaration upon errone- 
ous statements—he wanted to know how 
the noble Lord could reconcile that decla- 
ration with the facts he had now read? 
And, then, that any one should gravely 
propound the doctrine that he would punish 
aman for carrying on, according to the 
old English principle, the ordinary business 
of a merchant; that for carrying on his 
business in an honest trade he should be 
sent to prison, if not hanged! Why, he 
should like to know if we were to come to 
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course of the noble Lord put him in mind 
of the story of an old chess-player, who 
gained his game by being so long between 
his moves that his adversary always fell 
asleep, so that the latter, on awakening, 
moved in such desperation that he lost the 
game. Now he hoped, that the noble Lord 
would not imitate this sleeping chess-player. 
The noble Lord had recited an eastern 
story for the benefit of Ministers; and per- 
haps he (Mr. Roebuck) might also be per- 
mitted to refer to an oriental tale, which 
probably was familiar to the early recol- 
lections of many hon. Members. It told 
of a damsel who set her heart on some ob- 
ject of attraction which was placed at the 
top of ahigh mountain, and senther brothers 
to a cave which contained the treasure. 
The moment they began to ascend this 
mountain, they were assailed by a torrent 
of abuse and vituperation from some un- 
seen beings, and on attempting to rede- 
scend, they were turned into pillars of 
marble, The sister next made the attempt 
herself to ascend the mountain, and be- 
thought herself of the expedient of stopping 
her ears with cotton ; she did so, and suc- 
ceeded. Ifthe noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would pursue a steadfast 
course, unalarmed by vituperation and vio- 
lence, not turning aside to the right hand 
or the left, but pursuing that steady and 
honest policy which the great exigencies 
and present interests of the country de- 
manded, he would attain his end in safety, 
without being driven to that oriental des- 
potism of hanging the unfortunate mer- 
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I will add, with more enterprise. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government succeeded to power 
under circumstances that were not antici- 
pated; and I believe I may say, a very few 
months before that event, they did not in 
any way imagine that a combination of 
circumstances could have placed them in 
the position they now occupy. When I 
remember what happened on this side of 
the House when we were in opposition, 
when I remember that we were for more 
than ten years drilled on these benches, 
that not a phrase was uttered — far 
less a measure proposed— that was not 
weighed well beforehand, lest those who 
were to succeed to the then Government 
of this country should be ecommitted—it 
would be, I will say, the basest hypocrisy 
in Members on this side now to rise, and 
when they see a body of Gentlemen called 
to the government of this country under 
circumstances like those before us—called 
to regulate fortunes so momentous, and in 
a conjuncture so difficult—to suppose that 
we are to bring to the consideration of 
their policy that pedantic and captious sup- 
port which some have offered. I think, on 
the contrary, we ought to feel under great 
obligations to them for having accepted the 
reins of government under circumstances 
of this nature ; and I think every man in 
this House is bound to give a consideration 
to their measures when they are proposed 
—I will not say the most indulgent, for 
that may be thought an offensive expres- 
sion—but is bound to meet those measures 
in a spirit not only devoid of all party feel- 
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series of his country. | some scheme that may really advance the 

Mr. DISRAELI: I shall endeavour to | public happiness of the United Kingdom. 
imitate the speakers who have preceded | [ think the two measures brought before 
me in one respect at least: it is neither | us to-night have been proposed to us by 
my duty nor my desire to offer any ob-| the noble Lord in a tone so unexceptionable, 
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House, some of them accounted very zeal-| man, that I, for one, would have been 
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addressed you with some criticism which, would have sympathized with that feeling, 
if it did not speak disapprobation, hinted | had this discussion been as brief as possible, 
dislike that the measures of the Govern-| and had not the Chancellor of the Exche- 
ment had not been matured at an earlier | quer, by the speech he made, led to a 
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the public ; but the question which the| this evening brought forward. It is well 
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which Her Majesty’s Government were of opinion; that, decided as our principles 
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more prudence, with more discretion, and, | unchanged as our principles may be as to 
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the protection we think due to the indus- 
try of this country; still, in acceding to 
the proposition of Government, we have 
been actuated by a wish to give our sup- 
port to measures framed to meet a remark- 
able exigency. We are desirous to sup- 
port the Government in the measures they 
propose under these circumstances, and 
those who are out of doors should under- 
stand that their representatives have seen 
that the people are suffering, and that 
their only desire is to adopt such measures 
as may be believed the most remedial to 
the occasion. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has produced some discussion, and 
my noble Friend near me has very pro- 
perly expressed his opinions on the subject 
brought under our notice. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lancashire, who sits opposite to 
me, seems to have been offended by some 
of the opinions which my noble Friend has 
expressed with respect to the commercial 
transactions of this country. The hon. 
Gentleman has told us, that had the prin- 
ciple supported by my noble Friend been 
followed, Antioch probably might have 
starved; Bombay, too, possibly, instead of 
being well fed, might have suffered consi- 
derably; and these are the instances he 
brought forward to illustrate the course we 
ought to pursue respecting Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman forgets that Antioch was 
not starved—that Bombay did not suffer— 
but I believe there is no doubt that Ireland 
is suffering, and almost in a state of star- 
vation. The hon. Gentleman has _per- 
formed his duty in advocating those prin- 
ciples of political economy which the 
school that sent him here naturally, to the 
last, will uphold; but he must understand— 
and I appeal to every Irish Member here, 
whatever be his creed or his race—that 
the great object of these discussions, as 
far as we can influence public opinion, is to 
give a heavy blow and great discouragement 
to those principles of political economy, the 
best part of which I willingly believe is, 
that they have contributed to send the hon. 
Gentleman among us. That is the ques- 
tion which, under one of its many multitu- 
dinous forms, is before us. It is a part of 
the great struggle between capital and la- 
bour; and we understand and accept it as 
such. The Members for Ireland, whoso- 
ever send them here, accept it as such, 
and the two nations will ultimately ratify 
our decision upon that subject. The hon. 
Member for South Lancashire seems an- 
noyed that my noble Friend should have ex- 
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pressed a feeling adverse to forestallers and 
regraters, and talks of such a feeling being 
a feeling that existed in barbarous days. It 
is very true that it was 600 years ago that 
statutes against forestallers and regraters 
were passed. But what does that prove, 
when you hear expressions adverse to those 
classes at this moment, but that there is a 
strong national feeling opposed to that 
system? And I tell this to the hon. Gen. 
tleman, that all his philosophy will not be 
successful when opposed to the national 
conviction. I, for my part, am convinced 
that the hon. Gentleman himself is not a 
forestaller. I feel persuaded the hon. Gen. 
tleman is not a regrater. Iam sure the 
hon. Gentleman is not a great capitalist 
who has invested his capital in corn. But 
I tell the hon. Gentleman this, if those 
sentiments had been expressed by one in 
such a situation, the speech would not have 
been forgotten by the people of England. 
And when the right hour arrives, he will 
find that his principles of political economy 
will be subjected to a kind of criticism he 
will not find within the walls of this House. 
Perhaps I ought not to sit down without 
also alluding to some expressions used by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
who has this Session appeared before the 
House in a new character. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman avows himself a critic; 
but if he is a critic, it appears to me that 
he is one who less resembles Aristarchus 
than Thersites. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, who spoke of the modulation 
of voice, and the gesticulation of another, and 
who exhibits to us on every occasion tones 
so measured both of mind and voice—the 
hon. and learned Member, so classic in all 
his conceptions, so happy in all his expres- 
sions, so temperate in all his views, s0 
choice in all his phrases, whose criticism 
upon a Secretary of State is that he “writes 
a shocking style,’’ and whose answer to the 
leader of an Opposition is that his voice 
does not accord with the musical gamut— 
this hon. and learned Gentleman, showing, 
as he has this Session, so feverish an im- 
patience that he has lost no opportunity of 
giving expression to his opinions, as if he 
were labouring under the sense of some 
impending dissolution, and so was reluctant 
to relinquish any opening for astonishing 
the empire by the brilliancy of his sarcasm, 
and that great power of argumentation 
which even a Member for a University has 
at last vouched for—the hon. and learned 
Member has replied to the apologue intro- 
duced by my noble Friend by a quotation 
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from the Arabian Nights—a quotation 
whether more apposite than the illustration 
employed by my noble Friend, I leave the 
House to determine. The point of my 
noble Friend’s story may not, in the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, have 
applied; but the House must have ob- 
served that the hon. and learned Gentleman 

ve no point at all to his ‘‘ pillar of mar- 
ble” with which he favoured us. Whether 
it was emblematic of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s new position as a ‘‘monarchical 
politician,” I cannot take upon myself to 
decide. Perhaps the appearance of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in this new 
phasis may raise the funds to-morrow. 
But what will they say to it at Bath? 
A great writer has told us that the corrup- 
tion of a bad author makes a good critic. 
Whether this aphorism be applicable in 
polities as well as in literature, I will not 
inquire ; but if the corruption of a bad poet 
do make a good critic, it is possible that 
a radical philosopher may turn into a monar- 
chieal politician. Sir, when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman rises with such facility, 
and lectures Ministers of State, and those 
who, as he voluntarily engages, shall be 
Ministers of State—when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman indulges in these free 
exhibitions of his critical powers, it would 
be well for him to remember that others 
may be criticized as well as those who are 
the subjects of his sarcasm; and when the 
modulation of the voice, the exquisite tem- 
perature of the character, the sweetness of 
the phrase, the softness of the manner, are 
admitted to be legitimate subjects for Par- 
liamentary discussion, then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opens a field of ani- 
madversion upon himself, which I, for one, 
have no wish to pursue, and which, for the 
sake of the decorum of our debates, I hope 
he will not in future prosecute. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT thought the reflections 
cast upon the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
were unjust. If he had been in fault, it 
was in allowing too much interference with 
the food of the Irish. The noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn talked of the measure 
about to be taken as founded on a popular 
delusion, and said it would confer no bene- 
fit upon those whom it sought to benefit; 
and the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
T. Baring) denied that the measure would 
produce any great effect, or benefit the 
consumer. That evening he had received 
a letter signed ‘Thomas Baring,’’ re- 
questing him to forward his subscription 
for the aid of the starving people of this 
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country. What did the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon mean? He denied that the 
measure could benefit the consumer, and 
he sent a letter begging for aid to the con- 
sumer. And the noble Lord (Lord George 
Bentinck) said, that not only was this doc- 
trine of trade wrong, but that the very 
measure he was going to vote for would 
not benefit the consumer at all. He blamed 
not the Government; he blamed the House 
for the delay complained of. The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn would not say 
that last Session there was no apprehen- 
sion of famine. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) he believed, said so, but the noble 
Lord was mistaken. It was last Session 
that he called for an extraordinary vote to 
save the people from starving; and when 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, and 
others, censured the Government for not 
earlier bringing forward the measure and 
opening the ports—[Lord G. Bentinck 
dissented]—he begged pardon, the noble 
Lord did not say so; he said it was a foolish 
thing to do so now, and yet he was about 
to vote for it. But the hon. Member for 
Limerick said so. Was not that hon. 
Member a Member of the House last Au- 
gust ? Why was not that hon. Member in 
his place to support that small band who 
had seen last Session that the famine was 
approaching, and were ready to agree to 
any measure to avert it? But of all those 
who had attacked the Government on this 
head, he (Mr. Escott) was most astonished 
at the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, who had said 
that the ports ought to have been opened 
in August last. Why, in November, 1845, 
the noble Lord had been ready to open the 
ports, and had written a very memorable 
letter on that occasion. He (Mr. Escott) 
thought the noble Lord had misjudged his 
power at that juncture; for had he pro- 
posed such a measure he would have car- 
ried it. But there were others who then 
wanted to open the ports. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth would 
have opened the ports, and the noble Lord 
would have supported him. Why had it 
not been been done ? The reason was, that 
there were only a few Members of the 
Cabinet ready to support the right hon. 
Baronet. Who had been his opponent ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. He had 
been the opponent of both Governments 
in their attempts to give free trade in 
food. Such being the fact, it was rather 
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too much, now that there was a pressure 
upon a Government the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not choose to support, that he, 
who had been the serious practical impedi- 
ment to the opening of the ports, should 
now accuse the Government of delay. It 
was said that the corn ought to be sent 
from this country to Ireland; but if there 
was one point more than another which he 
wished to impress upon the House, it was 
this—that too little had been said concern- 
ing the suffering of this part of the United 
Kingdom. Did not the nobie Lord know 
that a forced importation of corn to Ire- 
land must deprive this country of the quan- 
tity sent? The noble Lord utterly miscal- 
culated the amount of food lost in this 
country by the destitution of the potato 
crop. He believed the food of three- 
fourths of the people of the western coun- 
ties had been potatoes; and by such an ex- 
traordinary interference with trade as the 
noble Lord had proposed, he would him- 
self become a forestaller, by buying up 
the food of the people in those counties to 
send to another place. The distress of the 
people here was great. There was not a 


parish in the west of England in which 
subscriptions were not collected to save the 
people from starving; and he appealed to 


the noble Lord, as he valued fair dealing, 
to consider whether it were just to accuse 
the Government, or those who supported 
them, of being the cause of the deaths of 
the people in Ireland, because they had 
refused in a time of great pressure to pro- 
hibié sending corn out of this country. 
Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK declared 
he had never charged Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with being guilty of the deaths 
of the people in Ireland. He appealed to 
those who had heard him whether there had 
been any spirit of vituperation towards the 
Government in any part of his speech. It 
was very far from his intention if it were so. 
What he had said was that if he could have 
prevented the late Government from repeal- 
ing the old corn law, there would have been 
in the summer, when wheat was at some- 
thing like 45s. a quarter, an enormous quan- 
tity of wheat in bond waiting the reduc- 
tion of the duty by the natural operation 
of the sliding-scale, and the opportunity 
would have been given to the Government 
of the day to lay their hands upon that 
large stock of foreign grain so remaining 
in bond; and then he had gone on to say 
that if that corn had been purchased and 
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As to charges against Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, from first to last he had not made 
any. He had said that they had come into 
office very much by the means of his own 
Friends; without any solicitation on their 
part, and under circumstances of the 
greatest possible difficulty; and he had 
also observed, what he now again repeated, 
that so far was he from blaming them for not 
introducing the present measures at an ear- 
lier day, that he did not believe that either 
the one or the other of them would be of the 
least advantage now, or would have been so 
had they been earlier adopted. He had not 
cast the slightest censure on the Ministers; 
on the contrary, he had been most distinct 
in expressing it as his opinion that, up to 
the 3rd or 4th of August, that which caused 
alarm to the officers of the Government 
was, that the late Government would be 
overwhelmed, not by the necessity of pro- 
viding for a famine, but by the unprece- 
dentedly low prices which it was expected 
would prevail in the home market next 
harvest. So far were they from antici- 
pating a famine, that their anxiety had 
been excited by the apprehension that they 
would not be able to get rid of the stores 
of meal and corn which they had on hand 
even at 101. a ton. Under these circum- 
stances, he had a right to say, that no ho- 
nest or truth-loving man could pretend to 
assert that before the 5th of August the 
Ministers had the least cause of apprehen- 
sion of any potato blight and consequent 
famine this year. He trusted he had ac- 
quitted himself of the charge of having 
said anything in vituperation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, or of having charged 
them with being guilty in any way of the 
murder of the Irish people. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I acquit my 
noble Friend of any vituperation of the 
Government. I think his opinions were 
exceedingly erroneous, but I do not think 
he expressed them in a manner at which 
the Members of the Government could feel 
themselves offended. With respect to my 
noble Friend’s opinion about what the con- 
duct of the Government ought to have 
been, I think it extremely erroneous. I was 
almost tempted to take my noble Friend to 
task for proposing tous the example of Nadir 
Shah. Holding the position he does, and 
having many commercial men attached to 
his party, the allusion to the hanging by 
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| Nadir Shah was a piece of rashness I could 
| not have anticipated from him. 


That was 


sent to Ireland, it would have prevented ‘a sort of declamation which, when known 
all the calamities which had oceurred. | to-morrow morning, might detach from 
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his party some hundreds of commer- 
cial men. They would fear that if his 
noble Friend was in power, he might per- 
haps be influenced by the example of the 
Persian; and they might dread even the 
lightest form of punishment which his hu- 
manity might prescribe to them. I am 
the more surprised at my noble Friend's 
doctrine, because at a banquet recently 
given to the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
he panegyrised that hon. Member as one 
who had benefited the community by his 
mercantile speculations. I was happy to 
hear the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Brown), who gave 
an admirable reply to my noble Friend’s 
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to vindicate the Irish Members in that 
House and the Irish proprietors out of 
doors from the imputation of not attending 
to their duty, which had been cast upon 
them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had thought fit 
to convey an inuendo that the gentlemen 
of Ireland would not do their duty ; but he 
spoke in ignorance of the facts. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
be unaware of this fact, that the gentle- 
men of Ireland were reducing their estab- 
lishments universally throughout the coun- 
try, and were to a very great extent, and 
in some cases altogether, supporting at 
their own charge the poor of their respec- 
With respect to this now 
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observations. I must say, that I am very | tive districts. 
glad to find so much knowledge and good | late measure (for so he would call it) of 
sense added to our store of information as | opening the ports, he had on a former oc- 
the hon. Gentleman is likely to contribute. | casion expressed it as his opinion that the 
I feel it unnecessary to say more; and, | noble Lord at the head of the Government 
finding the proposal of the Government well | had not done his duty in not having taken 
accepted, I venture to propose to the House | the step as long ago as the month of No- 
that they should agree to the Resolutions; | vember last. It would have been a much 
that the Chairman, when the discussion is | wiser proceeding, and one more worthy of 
over, should report to the House that the a provident Ministry, to have opened the 
Bill should be brought in, ordered to be | ports at that time, when the proceeding 


printed, and to-morrow go through all its | 
stages. | 


Mr. FINCH complained that the noble | 


Lord (Lord J. Russell) had not correctly | 
explained the speech of his noble Friend | 
(Lord G. Bentinck), and said his noble | 
Friend by no means meant to cast any im- 

putation upon fair and just commercial en- | 


terprise. He was willing to encourage | 
such profits as were advantageous, but not | 
such as were detrimental to the public, | 
which was just the difference between the | 
regrater or forestaller and the hon. Member 
for Sunderland, of whom his noble Friend 
had spoken in terms of deserved eulogy. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 
Resolutions reported, and Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 

House in Committee on the Navigation 
Laws. 

Lord J. RUSSELL moved— 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
allow, for a time to be limited, the Importation of 
Corn from any Country in Foreign ships.” 


Mr. HUME, in withdrawing his sug- 
gestion, and supporting the Resolution of 
the noble Lord, admitted that the noble 
Lord knew more of the temper of the 
House than he did, and that the noble 
Lord had proposed as much as he could 
safely carry through the House. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE was anxious 





might really have been attended with bene- 
ficial results, than to have come forward 
at this hour of the day, for the purpose of 
exhibiting sympathy for the Irish people 
by doing that which, as matters now stood, 
was declared to be nothing better than a 
mockery and delusion. Few knew the real 
state of Ireland. The fact was, the peo- 
ple were dying by thousands, and crime 
and death were every hour increasing. He 
knew a district which, though in the county 
of Tipperary, was one tranquil and well 
conducted, but in which scenes were now 
enacted which rivalled the Jaequerie risings 
in France. A letter from Dr. Jacob stated 
that under the horrors of starvation not 
only were the bodies, but even the minds, 
of the people becoming every day ineffec- 
tive. He narrated a horrible story how, a 
few days since, near his own gate, two 
women had been roasted, and a man beaten 
almost to death for two shillings. And 
these things were done by wretched beings 
hunting for food. And yet the Ministers 
for a long time folded their arms listlessly, 
and did not take the proper measures for 
giving relief at the proper season. Very 
possibly they were deterred from doing so 
—as was insinuated by their daily organ 
a few mornings since—by a fear of the 
agriculturists and the shipoowners. He 
did not wish to insinuate anything un- 
worthy against the Government; but the 
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fact was, people here in England would 
never credit what was passing every hour 
in Ireland until they saw the evidences of 
it at their own door. The charges of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath he 
threw back, not with contempt, for it was 
impossible to feel contempt for so amiable 
and good-natured a Gentleman, but cer- 
tainly with feelings of the strongest repro- 
bation ; for, bearing in mind the scenes 
which he had witnessed in Ireland—the 
wild frenzy of men driven mad by hunger, 
and the exposure of dead children upon the 
table of the board-room in the poorhouse 
of the union where he officiated as a guar- 
dian—he found it impossible to restrain 
his feelings, or to speak in language of 
calmness and moderation. The Irish pro- 
prietors, take them for all and all, were 
doing their duty nobly. They were laying 
down every superfluity—they were surren- 
dering every luxury. To be sure, it was 
nothing more than their duty; but it was 
even meritorious to do one’s duty; and 
they should not be compelled to endure the 
philosophical smiles of people who had not 
these calamities under their own eyes, and 
who themselves suffered nothing. He 
warned the Government not to carry their 
fallacies of political economy too far; for 
if they did, they would be awakened from 
their dreams by a revolution to which he 
could see no end. Talk of Antioch and 
Bombay indeed! What similarity was 
there between them and Ireland? In Ire- 
land there was no trade whatever. There 
were no merchants there. In the great 
inland town of Clonmel, there was only one 
merchant to retail the Indian corn. That 
corn, he (Mr. B. Osborne) had bought for 
81. 10s. the ton last year, whereas he was 
obliged to pay 191. 10s. the ton this year. 
This rise he attributed to the erroneous 
representations which were made and the 
false hopes which were held out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in his 
Treasury Minute of the 22nd of August 
promised that meal should be procurable 
for a penny a pound. He had not the 
minute about him, though he usually car- 
ried it as a memento of the Government’s 
infatuated policy; but he well remembered 
the erroneous representations and the false 
expectations which it held forth. In con- 
clusion, he had only to remark that it ill 
became the hon. Member for Bath, or any 
other hon. Member who was utterly ig- 
norant of the real condition of things in 
Ireland, to cast censure on the men who 
were sacrificing their property, and would 
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willingly sacrifice their lives, to mitigate 
the horrors of the calamity by which that 
country was now afflicted. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER explained that he had never pro. 
mised that meal should always be procu- 
rable for a penny a pound. hat he said 
was, that meal at the period in question 
was actually procurable fur a penny a 
pound ; but he had never held out any 
promise that for the future it was at all 
times to be had at that price. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE still adhered to his 
original statement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressly held it out as a rea- 
son for not interfering with the trader, that 
meal would always be sold for a penny a 
pound. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Report received forthwith, and Bill or- 
dered to be brought in. Both Bills were 
brought in and read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second time on the next 


day. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE STATE OF 
TOWNS. 

Mr. AGLIONBY begged to ask a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
respecting some Bills, which he understood 
last Session would be prepared during the 
recess. It was of consequence to parties 
in the country to know if it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, early 
in this Session, to introduce a Bill having 
for its object the amending and consolidat- 
ing certain provisions and Acts for improv- 
ing the condition of the state of towns ; for 
instance, the police, the lighting, and 
watching, which very often were the sub- 
jects of private Bills. His reason for ask- 
ing the question was, that he understood 
that a public measure was to be brought 
in by the Government which would super- 
sede the necessity of bringing in private 
Bills; and, therefore, parties intending to 
bring in private Bills would be induced to 
abandon them if a public Bill were brought 
forward by the Government. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that in ac- 
cordance with a pledge which he had made 
at the close of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, he had given directions for the pre- 
paration of Bills, which were in a very 
forward state; and he hoped, that in the 
course of ten days—about the end of the 
month—they would be ready to lay before 
the House. 
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House adjourned at a quarter past Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, January 22, 1847. 


M.nvores.) New Writ.—For Chester, v. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Memrper Sworn.— Hon. Cecil Lawless, for Clonmel. 

Punic BiLLs.—2° Corn Importation; Navigation. 
Reported.—Corn Importation; Navigation. 

3° and passed.—Corn Importation; Navigation. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Burnley, and Habergham- 
Eaves, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories.— 
From Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and Fowey, for carrying 
into effect the Recommendations of the Select Committee 
relative to Lighthouses.— From Liverpool, and Members 
of the Relief Committee of the Queen’s County, for Al- 
lowing the use of Sugar and Molasses in Brewerics and 
Distillcries.—-From Colonists and Farmers of New South 
Wales, for Admitting Grain the Produce of Australia 
into the United Kingdom on the same Terms as Corn and 
Flour the produce of Canada.—From Deal, for Amend- 
ment of the Law relative to Promi I — 
From Clonmel, for placing Irish Lunatic Asylums on the 
same footing with those of Great Britain.—From Mohill, 
for Amendment of the Irish Poor Law. 





ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 

Lorp MARCUS HILL appeared at the 
bar, and said he had to inform the House, 
that in obedience to its commands he had 
the honour to present to Her Majesty the 
Address voted on the 19th instant, to which 
Her Majesty had returned the following 


most Gracious Answer :— 


“TI receive with great satisfaction your loyal 
and dutiful Address, 

“T look with entire confidence for your aiding 
My endeavours to preserve the blessings of Peace 
abroad, and to promote at home the general wel- 
fare and happiness of My People. 

“And I feel assured that no exertions will be 
wanting on your part to meet My anxious wishes 
for the relief of My suffering Subjects in Ireland 
and parts of Scotland.” 


To be entered on the Journals. 


POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. HUME, seeing the right hon. Home 
Secretary in his place, would now put to 
him the question of which he (Mr. Hume) 
had given notice. It was only necessary 
for him to state, that at the end of the last 
Session, on the 25th of August, he (Mr. 
Hume) placed on the Table of the House 
certain resolutions, arising out of the ex- 
amination before the Select Committee on 
District Asylums; and in those resolutions 
- he asked the House to take certain mea- 
sures relative to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, as he believed their continuance in 
office would be detrimental to the interests 
ofthe country. He was then requested by 
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the right hon. Baronet, on the ground that 
he (Sir G. Grey) had not had time to read 
the voluminous documents placed before 
him, to postpone the resolutions until he 
had had an opportunity of perusing them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had had that 
opportunity; and he now wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take any measures respecting the Poor 
Law Commissioners. He (Mr. Hume) 
had added to the question of which he 
originally gave notice, a reference to the 
report and evidence taken before the Ando- 
ver Union Committee; and he might also 
observe that some additional information, 
bearing upon the same subject, had since 
been obtained by the House of Lords. 
Upon the answer he should receive to- 
night would depend the course of his con- 
duct. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the subject had 
undergone the consideration he promised; 
but the hon. Member and the House must 
excuse him if he did not answer the ques- 
tion, particularly as regarded the report on 
the Andover union, until the statement his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) was about 
to make this evening, on the law of settle- 
ment, had been heard. No resolution had 
been reported by the Committee on District 
Asylums, but the evidence taken before it 
had been duly considered. Since the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, the Poor Law 
Commissioners had exercised no power, but 
they had previously appointed boards of 
management in different districts of Lon- 
don: however, in only one district, the 
eastern, had the power been acted upon; 
and in the others no further step had been 
taken, though compulsory measures were 
in contemplation. 


and Bangor. 


ST. ASAPH AND BANGOR. 

Mr. J. COLLETT referred to the fol- 
lowing question which he had caused to be 
printed in the Votes :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, whe- 
ther it be the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to create an extra bishopric by the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop of Manchester, the sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor not having become united at 
the death of the late Bishop of St. Asaph, pursu- 
ant to the Act 6 and 7 William IV., c. 77 ?” 

The hon. Member observed, that during 
the recess the Bishop of St. Asaph had 
died, but that nevertheless the two sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor had not been 
united. He understood that the Bishop of 
Bangor had refused to accept the see of St. 
Asaph, and there was a very general appre- 
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hension, in which he fully participated, that 
there was to be another bishop. He wish- 
ed, therefore, to know whether there was 
any intention to create an extra bishop ? 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the House 
would recollect that when the noble Lord 
the Member for Shropshire asked him last 
Session what course the Government in- 
tended to take with respect to a Bill sent 
down from the House of Lords, maintain- 
ing the two sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, 
and likewise proposing the creation of a 
Bishop of Manchester, he stated that he 
thought the subject required further and 
more extensive consideration, and that he 
was not prepared to give his assent to that 
Bill. The noble Lord, upon that assurance, 
withdrew the Bill, and did not press its 
further consideration. The subject had 
received the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers during the recess; and he (Lord 
J. Russell) trusted to be able, in the course 
of next week, to state the course which 
they proposed to pursue. With regard to 


the statement made by the hon. Member 
for Athlone (Mr. Collett), in the course of 
his question, that there had been some pri- 
vate understanding with the Bishop of Ban- 
gor which had led to the appointment of 
the present Bishop of St. Asaph, he could 


only state, that, according to the Act of 
Parliament, as he read it, and upon which 
he had obtained the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, the Bishop of Bangor 
could not be obliged to take the charge of 
the two sees, if he was unwilling to do so. 
The Bishop of Bangor had, he believed, 
previously to the vacancy of the see of St. 
Asaph, intimated that he would not take 
charge of the two sees; and when he ap- 
plied to the right rev. Prelate on the sub- 
ject, the Bishop of Bangor stated formally 
that he would not take charge of the two 
sees of St. Asaph and Bangor; and it there- 
fore became his duty to recommend the 
Crown to fill up the vacant bishopric. 


THE HILL COOLIES. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, that during the 
period his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) 
was in the Colonial Office, he instituted a 
system under which natives of India were 
permitted to emigrate to the Mauritius, 
the expense of their passage being paid by 
that colony; and it was provided that at 
the expiration of five years they should be 
entitled to a return passage free; and that 
in the meantime they might employ them- 
selves as they thought proper. It was also 
provided, that if they wished to return to 
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India before the expiration of the five 
years, they might do so at their own ex. 
pense. In the course of the recess, about 
the month of December, a statement ap- 
peared in one of the newspapers—he be- 
lieved in The Times—purporting to be an 
abstract of and an extract from a despatch 
which was represented to be then on its 
way from the Colonial Secretary to the 
Governor of the Mauritius. The purport 
of that despatch was this—that instead 
of being permitted, as was the case under 
Lord Stanley’s regulations, to employ 
themselves as they thought proper, they 
were to be subjected to certain fines, and, 
in default, to imprisonment, if they were 
not engaged in industrial residence; and, 
what was more important still, that they 
should not be permitted to return to India 
before the expiration of five years without 
obtaining a passport, for which they were 
to be charged at the rate of 1l. for each 
unexpired year of the term of five years, 
The consequence would be, that any one 
of these persons wishing to return to India 
at the end of the first year of his residence 
in the Mauritius, would not be permitted 
to do so without paying 41.; and he would 
also be liable to defray the expenses of his 
passage himself. He (Mr. Hope) wished 
to know whether the abstract of the de- 
spatch, as it appeared in the paper, was 
correct; if it was correct, whether this re- 
gulation and tax had been imposed in ac- 
cordance with that despatch; and, if the 
tax had been imposed, whether the natives 
of India introduced into the colony under 
Lord Stanley’s regulation, and, before the 
imposition of such tax, were to be liable to 
its payment ? 

Mr. HAWES, after thanking the hon. 
Gentleman for giving him notice of these 
questions, observed, that with reference to 
the first question, as to the correctness of 
the abstract which appeared in the news- 
paper, it was, to the best of his (Mr. 
Hawes’s) recollection, perfectly accurate; 
but the best answer he could give to the 
hon. Gentleman was, that in the course of 
a very few days he (Mr. Hawes) would lay 
upon the Table his noble Friend’s (Earl 
Grey’s) despatches, which would afford all 
the information that could be desired on 
the subject. He (Mr. Hawes) wished, 
however, to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting the hon. Gentleman opposite on 
one point. No ordinance had been passed 
on the subject to which he referred; merely 
the heads of an ordinance had been trans- 
mitted to the Governor of the Mauritius. 
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No tax, therefore, was now imposed, and | person would yenture to ship grain with a 
no regulation of the kind to which the hon. | chance of its not getting to this country 
Gentleman had alluded was in operation. | in time to be admitted. His own impres- 
As, in a very few days, the hon. Gentle-| sion of the state of the corn trade was such 
man would be in possession of all the in-| as to satisfy him that the noble Lord, before 
formation he could gain from the despatches, | the conclusion of the Session, would have 
it was unnecessary for him (Mr. Hawes), | to propose the suspension, not only of the 
on the present occasion, to enter further | navigation laws, but of every description of 
into the question. restrictive laws. He was convinced that 
Mr. HOPE had omitted to ask whether, | they were likely to see a high price of 
previously to sending out the despatch—| corn, not only for the next six or twelve 
which he (Mr. Hope) did not mean to de-| months, but for the next two years. He 
scribe as an ordinance, but merely the or-| would suggest, therefore, that the period 
ders to pass an ordinance—the concur-|of the suspension of the navigation laws 
rence of the Indian Government had been | should be extended or left indefinite ; or, if 
obtained ? the Government were not prepared to do 
Mr. HAWES replied, that the concur- | that, some clause might be inserted in the 
rence of the Indian Government was not | Bill, leaving it discretionary with the Lords 
obtained; and he thought he was bound | of the Privy Council or the Board of Cus- 
to say that the Indian Government dis- | toms to admit any ship with grain arriving 
sented from certain portions of the de-| here after the Ist of September, provided 
spatch—not entirely from the whole scheme, | it was proved that she sailed from the port 
but from a portion of it. of loading on or before a certain day, which 
Sir J. W. HOGG said, that, as far as| might be certified by the Consul there. 
the East Indian authorities were concerned, Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN wished to 
they were perfectly satisfied with the tone | know whether, if it was the intention of 
and spirit of the despatch sent out by the | the Government to suspend the payment of 
noble Lord. The despatch was not an or- | all the duty on corn till the 1st of Septem- 
dinance, nor the heads of an ordinance ; it| ber, any steps would be taken to ascertain 
only contained instructions to be acted upon | for statistical purposes the quantity of corn 
and suggestions to be considered by the | imported ? 
Mauritius Government, who were to report The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
their opinions ; and the Colonial Secretary | QUER replied, that it was intended to 
gave specific orders that these suggestions | suspend the payment of all duty whatever, 
were not to be carried into execution till | because, in a case like the present, if any- 
the ordinance, whatever it might be, was! thing were done, everything should be 
first sent home for consideration. Nothing|done. But, as the corn imported must be 
could be more fair than the spirit in which | entered, there would be means of knowing 
the instructions were sent out, although | the quantity brought in for consumption. 
some of them might be such as the East} With reference to the observations which 
Indian authorities could not agree to. had fallen from the hon. Member (Mr. 
Mitchell), he had to say that it was intended 
CORN IMPORTATION BILL. that foreign ships with grain must enter 
Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Second | before the lst of September; and the ob- 
Reading of this Bill. ject of taking that period was to allow time 
Mr. MITCHELL inquired whether it | for the transport here of all the corn which 
were intended that the suspension of the | would probably be brought to this country 
navigation laws should only last till the 1st | of the late harvest, and not to make pro- 
of September; and that no foreign ships | vision for the corn of the next harvest. He 
with grain arriving here after that period , believed that the period chosen would be 
would be admitted into the ports of this| found to answer that purpose; but of 
country? If that were the case, he had/ course, if the state of circumstances to- 
no hesitation in saying that the Govern- | wards the end of the Session should turn 
ment would shut out a very large quantity | out as the hon. Gentleman anticipated, the 
of corn indeed. The noble Lord had al-| Government would have the opportunity of 
luded the other night to considerable quan- | coming to Parliament for such measures as 
tities of grain which might be expected} might be deemed necessary to meet the 
from the Black Sea; but it should be re-| then exigency. But at the present time, 
collected that some of the ports there were | and with the present prospect, be believed 
not opened until March or May, and no ‘that the Bill, as it stood, would effect all 
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that was necessary for allowing the impor- 
tation of all the corn that was likely to be 
brought here. The provision had not been 
drawn up without inquiry. From Odessa 
the voyage occupied two months, or eight 
weeks, so that a vessel sailing from there 
on any day before the Ist of July would 
be able to enter her cargo of grain in this 
country before the 1st of September. The 
navigation of the Black Sea opened at a 
much earlier period than July—by the end 
of March, for instance—and from a circular 
of a merchant at Galatz he learned that, 
in consequence of the extraordinary prices 
which prevailed for grain, the probability 
was, that every effort would be made this 
year to get the cargoes out of port at an 
earlier period than usual; and it was anti- 
cipated that considerable quantities of grain 
would be brought down ready for export 
by the months of May and June. This 
would allow sufficient time for its import 
into this country before September. 

Bill read a second time; and, the Stand- 
ing Orders being suspended, it passed 
through its other stages up to the third 
reading, which was carried at a subsequent 
period of the night. 


THE NAVIGATION BILL. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Navigation Bill. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 

On First Clause being put, viz.— 

“ That after the passing of the Act, and be- 
fore , it shall be lawful to import into 
the United Kingdom, for home use, from any 
Country, in any ship or vessel of any Country, 
however navigated, any Corn, Maize, Grain, Flour, 
Meal, Rice, or Potatoes, the growth and produce 
of any Country, anything in the Law of Naviga- 
tion to the contrary in anywise notwithstand- 
ing ;” 

Mr. MITCHELL moved as an Amend- 
ment— 

“ After ‘and,’ to insert the words, ‘ provided 
such vessel shall be proved to have sailed from 
the port of lading on or before A 


Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he could 
not agree to the Amendment, as in fact 
the object was to cause the arrival of ves- 
sels as soon as possible with corn, and not 
the arrival of vessels with similar cargoes 
at a late period of the year. He could not 
therefore agree to the adoption of a later 
day than that named in the Bill. 

Dr. BOWRING was of opinion that the 
Amendment might be adopted with great 
advantage to the country. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in getting a sufficient 
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number of vessels to carry corn from Ta- 
ganrog, Odessa, and the ports at the other 
side of the Atlantic, and every facility ought 
to be afforded to those who were inclined 
to bring cargoes of corn from those ports 
of the Black Sea and the Atlantic. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that the question before them 
was not a question relating generally to 
the navigation laws. The truth was, that 
it had been a question whether an earlier 
day ought not to be named, as the great 
object was to obtain a supply of corn at 
the earliest possible period. He had con- 
sulted an individual who was well caleu- 
lated to form a correct opinion on the sub- 
ject, and the result of that inquiry was, 
that the Ist of September would be the 
best day to name. What they wanted 
now was, to give a bonus for the importa- 
tion of corn at the earliest possible period. 
If any further step were necessary in order 
to facilitate the importation of corn, Parlia- 
ment could adopt it before the end of the 
Session. 

Sir C. NAPIER said, that the Amend- 
ment was worthy of the consideration of 
the Committee. Suppose, for example, 
that a vessel left Odessa with corn on the 
Ist of July, allowing two months for the 
voyage, and that she was met by a westerly 
wind at Gibraltar, which detained her for 
several days, what was to be done with re- 
spect to her cargo if she did not arrive be- 
fore the Ist of September ? 

Sir W. CLAY thought that they ought 
to guard against the chances of accidental 
delays, such as bad weather or similar 
causes. In ordinary times it would take 
two months for the voyage from Odessa to 
London, but delays might occur from many 
causes. The harvest of Southern Russia 
might not be brought down to the shipping 
ports of the Black Sea in sufficient time, 
and therefore they ought to adopt such 
means as would obviate any inconvenience 
which might arise from those delays. 

Sir H. DOUGLAS expressed his inten- 
tion of supporting the proposition of the 
Government for the suspension of the na- 
vigation laws for a specific period; but he 
would strenuously resist any attempt to 
use this temporary suspension as a wedge 
hereafter for the entire removal of the na- 
vigation laws. He agreed in opinion with 
those who thought that the navigation laws 
were amongst the wisest of the laws of 
England. 

Mr. BROWN said, that if a ship left 
the port of lading under circumstances 
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which presented a fair probability that she 
would arrive in England or Ireland before 
the lst of September, she might encounter 
adverse winds or boisterous weather, and 
her arrival might thus be delayed beyond 
the appointed time. In that case the mer- 
chant who imported the corn, and the 
public might suffer a very great loss by 
the non-admission of the vessel under the 
present Bill; but nothing would be left 
contingent if the Government would name 
a day of departure of the vessel instead of 
a day of arrival. 

Mr. F. T. BARING remarked, that in 
all such cases the Treasury could exercise 
their discretion as to the admission of the 
ship; and if it appeared that a vessel with 
corn had bond fide left the port of ship- 
ment at such a time as would justify the 
probability that she could reach the port of 
discharge before the 1st of September, he 
apprehended that the discretion would be 
exercised in favour of the admission of the 
ship. 
Mn, LIDDELL would support the pro- 
position of the Government, as he thought 
that they had taken a course which was 
calculated to meet the present emergency. 
He looked at the proposition on its own 
merits alone, but he would guard himself 
against being supposed to take a course 
which would allow this suspension to be 
used as a wedge for the removal of the na- 
vigation laws at a future period. The na- 
vigation laws were looked upon by ship- 
owners as the bulwark of our commercial 
marine, and he could not consent to any 
proposition for their entire removal at a 
future period. 

Sim H. DOUGLAS disavowed the in- 
tention of applying to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the design to use the present 
suspension of the navigation laws as a 
wedge for their future removal. He had 
too much faith in the integrity and good 
intentions of the Government to impute 
any such intention to them. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that as far 
as he could learn from what had been said, 
the Bill could not be carried into due effect 
unless they adopted the Amendment. It 
was true that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had told them that the time allowed 
by the Bill was rather too long, than too 
short, as he had consulted an individual 
who had told him that the Ist of Septem- 
ber was the proper day to fix for the ter- 
mination of the suspension. He had heard 
the hon. and gallant Commodore opposite, 
he had heard the Member for South Lan- 
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eashire, and the Member for Bridport, ex- 
press their opinions with respect to the 
expediency of agreeing to the Amendment; 
and he would ask the House if they would 
in preference to these opinions adopt the 
opinion of an individual who had been 
cramming the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on this subject ? Was this the same 
individual who told the Government that 
corn would go down in November? Corn 
had risen to 80s. in defiance of the antici- 
pations of that individual who had under- 
taken to advise Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL remarked that, 
with respect to what had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that in case of a 
vessel arriving under the circumstances 
described by the hon. Member, the Trea- 
sury would do as they had done in former 
instances; and if it were clearly shown that 
the ship departed from the port in proper 
time to render it probable that she would 
arrive before the lst of September, that 
they would use that discretion which they 
possessed, in the same manner as they had 
done on former occasions. Beyond that 
intimation he could give no further pledge. 
Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK had no 
objection to support the proposition of his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell), and he 
would add, that he thought it of very little 
matter whether the navigation laws were 
suspended for one period in preference to 
another, so far as regarded the supply of 
corn to this country. He was of opinion, 
that there was an erroneous impression 
abroad as to the effect which had been 
produced by the navigation laws, and the 
4s. duty, in giving an advantage to France 
over this country; for in looking to the ex- 
portations of grain from Boston, New Or- 
leans, and New York, from the 4th of Sep- 
tember to the 26th of December, he found 
that there were 65,000 quarters of grain 
exported to France in that period; whilst 
the exports to Great Britain and Ireland 
in the same period were 526,000 quarters. 
When he saw that, he could not agree in 
the opinion that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had committed any great crime 
against Ireland in not having suspended 
the navigation laws and the corn impor- 
tation laws at an earlier period. He 
thought, for his part, that the navigation 
laws and the corn importation laws had 
little to do with the circumstances which 
had been complained of. With regard to 
corn from Odessa, he perceived that the 
ablest organ of the political economists, 
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the Economist newspaper, stated that great 
advantages had been gained by France in 
eonsequence of the suspension of the navi- 
gation laws by that country, and added 
that fifteen foreign vessels, principally 
Neapolitan and Greek, had arrived with 
corn at Marseilles within a few days, ow- 
ing to that suspension. He was of opinion, 
however, that if the names afforded any 
indication, the Economist must have been 
mistaken as to the nationality of those 
vessels, for he saw amongst them the 
names Vanguard, Calliope, Maria The- 
vesa, Firefly, Malta, and Dicky Sam; 
and he thought, so far as the navigation 
laws were concerned, those vessels which 
he had named, might as well have come to 
England as to have gone to France. If 
he might take the liberty of throwing out 
a suggestion to his noble Friend, it would 
be, that the Government should put the 
British vessels in the same position as that 
which foreign vessels would be permitted 
to occupy under the operations of this 
measure for the suspension of the naviga- 
tion laws. A British ship was obliged 


hy law to have three-fourths of her crew 
British sailors; and British ships were also 
obliged to carry apprentices, both of which 
regulations would, in case the navigation 


laws were suspended, operate against the 
British ship to the advantage of the fo- 
reign vessel. He would suggest, that in 
case of a suspension of the navigation 
laws, the British ships should be put upon 
an equality with the ships of other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, that although he 
should not oppose the proposition of the 
Government, he thought all difficulty would 
be obviated by fixing the time when a ves- 
sel took her cargo on board. 

Mr. MOFFATT expressed himself fa- 
vourable to the Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL observed, that no sa- 
tisfactory reason had been assigned for 
limiting the entry of cargoes to the Ist of 
September, or for compelling parties in the 
ease of late arrivals to go begging for fa- 
vours to the Treasury. 


Mr. BROTHERTON stated, that a dis- 
position was shown to acquiesce in the pro- 
posal to bring vessels leaving the port of 
shipment before the Ist of August under 
the operation of the present measure. It 
was the suggestion to substitute the Ist of 
September which had raised a discussion, 
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Bill passed through Committee. House 
resumed. Report brought up and received, 
and Bill afterwards read a third time and 
passed. 


SUGAR IN BREWERIES AND DJSTIL- 
LERIES. 

House in Committee of the whole House 
on the Customs and Excise Duties Act. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER commenced by saying, that he now 
Proposed to state the measures which had 
been under the consideration of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, with reference to su- 
gar, molasses, and rum. It seemed, from 
what passed last night and the night be- 
fore, that some misapprehension had arisen 
in the minds of hon. Members as to whe- 
ther the measures to be proposed would be 
of a temporary or of a permanent nature. 
He certainly thought, from the terms in 
which those measures had been mentioned, 
that no room was left for misapprehension. 
In regard to those laws of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had proposed the tem- 
porary suspension, namely, the corn and 
navigation laws, one of them was a mea- 
sure which had passed only last Session of 
Parliament by a large majority of that 
House, and from which, except for a time 
and under extraordinary circumstances, 
they ought not to depart; and as to the 
navigation laws, they, too, were of such 
a nature, and so much importance was 
attached by some persons to their mainte- 
nance, that, except under a similar pres- 
sure of extraordinary circumstances, a Go- 
vernment would not be justified in sud- 
denly proposing to disturb them. In re- 
gard to the measures he was now about to 
lay before the House, hon. Gentlemen who 
were present at the end of last Session of 
Parliament, would recollect that he had 
expressed his intention early this Session 
to bring forward measures on the subject; 
and he rose in pursuance of that decla- 
ration to propose a permanent altera- 
tion in the Customs and Excise Acts, in 
reference to Sugar and Rum. The Act 
passed last Session, reducing the protec- 
tion which the West and East Indian Co- 
lonies previously possessed, was a measure 
calculated to produce the most beneficial 
effects on the interests of this country; 
but these colonists had put forward a 
claim that the restrictions which had been 
imposed upon the use of their produce in 
this country should be relaxed also. The 
general justice of that claim, not precisely 
as regarded its amount, had been acceded 
to by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
by the House. It would be remem- 
bered that towards the close of last Ses- 
sion, although there had been for many 
years past a higher duty on colonial rum 
than on British spirits, he felt himself jus- 
tified in proposing that the difference 
should be reduced from ls. 6d. to 1s. 
That reduction was accordingly made, and 
the Government undertook to give the 
claim which was made of a further reduc- 
tion their best attention during the recess, 
and to lay the result of their deliberations 
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before the House early this Session. He 
must at the same time say, that on every 
occasion in which he had advocated a re- 
duction of the duty on sugar, he had ad- 
vocated it, not only with a view to the be- 
nefit of the consumer, but with a view also 
to the increase of the revenue of the coun- 
try. When a measure of this kind was 
proposed, therefore, he must not be ex- 
pected to lose sight of those considerations; 
and accordingly, in proposing this mea- 
sure, he had taken both objects into view. 
No person could be more convinced than 
he was of the general soundness of the 
policy of what were called the doctrines of 
free trade; but at the same time he thought 
it impossible to carry those doctrines to 
the extent which some Gentlemen ocea- 
sionally advocated without injury to the in- 
terests of therevenue. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hume) talked last night as if it were the 
easiest thing in the world to reduce the 
duties on timber. His hon. Friend must know 
that those duties produced a revenue of 
1,000,0007. per annum; and he had yet to 
learn how, if that were removed, the defi- 
ciency was to be met. He believed that, 
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with the large amount of taxation which 
was required in this country, it would be 
impossible to raise it without a considera- 


ble amount of indirect taxation; and he be- 
lieved it was equally clear, that it was im- 
possible to raise any considerable sum in 
that way, unless in such a manner as to 
insure its being paid by the great body of 
the consumers, as no tax which pressed 
on a small body of the people could be ex- 
pected to produce any large portion of re- 
venue. He was, therefore, a little alarmed 
by the expectations which seemed to be 
entertained by his hon. Friend, that the 
timber duties would be reduced. It might 
also be recollected, that in the statement 
which he made last Session, in introduc- 
ing the sugar duties, the prospects of the 
revenue and expenditure were not so pro- 
mising as they had been for some time, 
assuming that for the year 1847-8, they 
were to have the same expenditure as was 
estimated for the year 1846-7, together 
with the increased expenditure which it 
was not necessary to provide for in this 
year, but the necessity for providing for 
which in the ensuing year had been 
entailed on them by the measures of 
the late Government, the probability was 
that the revenue would exhibit a defi- 
ciency of 300,000/. or 400,000/. The re- 
venue, however, had exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations which had been then 
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formed. It appeared from the balance. 
sheet, that up to the present time the re. 
venue had considerably increased; and, if 
he could have any confidence in its eon. 
tinuance, he would be much more at ease 
on that subject than the present prospects 
of the country permitted him to be. It 
was perfectly true, that with respect to 
the customs’ duties, they had increased 
upon every article, excepting those upon 
which the duties had been reduced; 
but the great increase had been upon the 
articles of sugar and corn. The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) spoke correctly, when he said that 
if he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
looked merely to the question of revenue, 
he should be sorry to lose the amount 
which was put into the Exchequer by the 
four shilling duty. But the present con- 
dition of the country, the state of Ireland, 
of some parts of Scotland, and also of some 
parts of England, would render it unjusti- 
fiable in him to look to the question of re- 
venue alone in such an emergency. The 
amount of pressure which now weighed 
upon the country, the want of food, the 
high price of provisions, and the effect of 
all this upon the population, rendered it 
necessary to put aside, to a certain extent, 
any mere question of money for far higher 
considerations. It would be satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland to find that the 
Government of this country had done all in 
its power to reduce the price of corn, and 
to the Government itself tha it had done 
all that it could do in the present emer- 
gency to alleviate the prevailing distress. 
These’ considerations alone, if none other 
existed, would appear to justify them, on 
the present occasion, in making some sac- 
rifice of revenue. Not only had the customs’ 
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| dutiesexhibited a very encouraging increase, 


but the produce of the excise had also been 
very considerable. It had exceeded the 
expectation of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) when he laid his statement 
before the House last year. Up to the 
10th of October last, the excise duties had 
not only increased in this country, but in 
Ireland also. One of the many anomalies 
which met one at every turn in that coun- 
try was, that the measures which had been 
taken for its supply last year, seemed s0 
far to have increased its powers of con- 
sumption, that up to the 10th of October 
last, there was every appearance of pros- 
perity, of the increase of wealth in that 
country. Since that period, however, 4 
change had come over the revenue in that 
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country. During the last quarter, the ex- 
cise duties had fallen off to some extent in 
Ireland; and he was afraid that the House 
and the Government must take that fact 
to be, to a certain extent, the forerun- 
ner of what they had to expect in reference 
to this country also, because the distress 
which had effected the change in Ireland, 
had extended in some measure to certain 
districts both of Scotland and England. A 
yast number of mills had, for some time 
back, been working short time in Manches- 
ter and other places ; whilst it appeared 
that every article of consumption was very 
highly priced all over the kingdom; so 
that, however prosperous the revenue had 
been for some years back, it would be er- 
roneous to calculate, under existing cir- 
cumstances, from past experience, upon a 
continued prosperity to the general revenue 
to the same extent. For the last three or 
four years good harvests, and great com- 
mercial activity, fostered, in a great 
degree, by judicious legislation, and cheap- 
ness in the price of provisions, caused 
by abundance, had produced the general 
prosperity of all classes, and enabled 
them to consume large quantities of ar- 
ticles, paying customs or excise duties. 
Now, however, they had high prices and 
deficient harvests ; and he was afraid that 
they could not depend upon the perma- 
nency of the general commercial activity 


to which he had just alluded, although 


large importations of corn might, and un- 
doubtedly would, give a considerable in- 
crease of orders upon our manufactures. 
From all these considerations, and from 
other circumstances over which neither 
the Government nor Parliament could 
exercise any control, he should not be 
justified in holding out any very sanguine 
prospects to the country as respected 
the continued prosperity of the reve- 
nue, when compared with its produce for 
the last three or four years. He did 
not wish now to anticipate any general 
financial statement which might hereafter 
be laid before the House by the Go- 
vernment; but he deemed it advisable, 
after what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hume) on the previous evening, 
that he should state this much to the 
House ; and he had this further reason for 
80 doing, that in reference to the measure 
which he was about to introduce, he wished 
to show that it was not without some rea- 
son that he was careful about the revenue, 
and that in endeavouring to act justly and 
fairly between all parties concerned, he 
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could not afford to run the risk of mak- 
ing any sacrifice of revenue. After hav- 
ing stated so much as preliminary mat- 
ter, he would now proceed to give an out- 
line of the measures which it became his 
duty to propose. The requests which had 
reached the Government from time to time 
from the producers of sugar, were, gene- 
rally speaking, three. In the first place, 
the admission of sugar and molasses for use 
in breweries; in the second place, its admis- 
sion for use in distilleries; and in the third 
place, the reduction of the differential duty 
between the customs’ duty on rum and the 
excise duty on spirits, had been urged upon 
the Government. The first measure then 
related to the admission of sugar into 
breweries, to be used in the process of 
brewing. The request in reference to this 
subject was, that both sugar and molasses 
should be admitted into the breweries. So 
far as sugar was concerned, he saw no ob- 
jection to sucha measure. As the law at 
present stood, sugar might be fréely used 
by private brewers. The measure which 
he proposed to submit to the House was to 
relieve the public brewers, the brewers for 
sale, from the present prohibitions, which 
prevented them from using sugar in the 
process of brewing. Now, in reference to 
this, with regard to revenue, it would be, 
in point of fact, a matter of comparative 
indifference whether sugar or malt was 
used in the process of brewing. The duty 
payable upon a quarter of malt was 21s. 8d. 
The quantity of sugar supposed to be equi- 
valent to a quarter of malt, for the pur- 
poses of brewing, was 180 ]lbs.—the duty 
upon which would amount to about 22s. 6d. 
If that were so, if 180 lbs. of sugar, paying 
a duty of 22s. 6d., were the equivalent for 
a quarter of barley, paying a duty of 
21s. 8d., the revenue, if the sugar dis- 
placed the barley in the process of brewing, 
would, on the whole, be a gainer rather 
than a loser. But he did not believe that 
sugar would altogether displace malt in 
the breweries. It would be the interest 
of the brewer not to brew from sugar alone, 
unless malt were at an extravagantly high 
price, or sugar extremely low. He believed 
that a certain quantity of sugar, though 
not a very large quantity, would be thus 
mixed with wort made from malt. This 
would, no doubt, facilitate the process of 
brewing, render it, to some extent, a 
cheaper process, reduce the price of the 
boer produced, and extend the use and 
consumption of malt; for whatever con- 
tributed to cheapen the price of beer to 
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the consumer, would necessarily extend 
the use of the article. In reference to 
the consequences of this measure, his be- 
lief was, that it was one in which the 
West India producer of sugar, the consu- 
mer of malt liquor in this country, and the 
grower of barley, would all find their ac- 
count, inasmuch as by facilitating the use and 
consumption of beer it would give rise to a 
much greater consumption of the various 
articles which would henceforth enter into 
its composition. Without going into any 
long argument to prove it, he would here 
state a fact, which afforded sufficient 
evidence that the malt tax was paid by 
the consumer. Within the last few weeks 
the price of barley and malt had greatly 
risen, so much so, indeed, that one of the 
large breweries in London had, for a time, 
actually suspended their malting opera- 
tions. A meeting of brewers had taken 
place recently in the city, to consider what 
was to be done under existing circum- 
stances; ‘the result of which meeting had 
been, that a resolution had been agreed 
upon to raise the price of beer a penny 
per pot. Upon this being determined 
upon, the large brewing establishment al- 
luded to recommenced their operations, and 
what enabled them to recommence the 
malting process was the payment by the 
consumer of the additional penny which 
had thus been imposed upon the price of a 
pot of beer. It was quite clear, that had 
sugar been admitted then into use in brew- 
eries, it would have been possible for the 
brewers to have substituted sugar for the 
high-priced malt which they were com- 
pelled to use, which would have enabled 
them to recommence operations without 
resorting to the expedient of raising the 
price of beer to the consumer; whilst 
the holders of barley, from its continued 
consumption, would have been equally 
benefited by the admission of sugar into 
breweries, as they had been by the in- 
crease of price. Even in ordinary times, 
therefore, he believed that this measure 
would prove to be an unalloyed benefit to 
all parties. Under existing circumstances, 
with the present high price of malt, he 
believed that a very considerable benefit 
would arise from it to the consumer. A 
few days ago the price of malt was 84s. a 
quarter. It appeared from a pamphlet 
which he held in his hand that it had since 
risen to 88s.; and he was informed last 
night by some Gentleman in the House, 
that it had been up to 90s. This was a 
very high price, but taking it at the lowest 
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price, it was now 84s. a quarter. The 
cost of the material used in producing a 
given quantity of beer (about three barrels 
of strong beer) would be therefore 81s. 6d., 
making allowance for the value of the 
grains. Sugar was at 47s. a ewt. duty 
paid. At that price, 180 lbs. of it, the equi- 
valent of a quarter of malt, would cost 
about 75s. 6d.; consequently, as between 
the quantity of beer produced from malt 
or from sugar at the present average 
price of malt, and the present price of 
sugar, there was an advantage, as re- 
garded the cost of the beer produced, 
from the latter of 6s., which would go 
to the consumer. This would not only 
bring an increased quantity of beer into 
use, but would also tend to reduce, to 
some extent, the present exorbitant price 
of corn. He believed that if they took 
the price of malt for some years back, 
it had been at three guineas, or 62s., 
a .quarter; and, in order to enable 
sugar to compete with it, at that price, 
sugar must be as low as 35s. per ewt. duty 
paid, which was lower than he thought it 
likely to be. In ordinary times, therefore, 
there would be no competition between 
sugar and malt, in the process of brewing; 
but in times of scarcity like the present, 
sugar would displace malt, to a great ex- 
tent, so that much of the barley which 
would otherwise be used for brewing pur- 
poses, would thus be released to the bene- 
fit of the consumer. The introduction of 
sugar would facilitate the process of brew- 
ing, and promote the consumption of malt; 
in ordinary times, the case would be analo- 
gous to that of foreign wool, the reduction 
of the duties upon which, and the results 
consequent upon that reduction, were fa- 
vourable to the increase of the manufacture 
of the wool grown in this country, which 
was more easily worked up when mixed 
with foreign wool. By the introdue- 
tion of sugar into brewing processes, the 
brewer would be enabled to work up 4 
larger quantity of malting barley. With 
regard to sugar, therefore, the proposal 
which he had to make to the House was, 
that brewers might be permitted to use 
duty-paid sugar for the purpose of brew- 
ing. He also meant to propose the exten- 
sion to beer brewed from sugar of the same 
drawback which was extended to malt 
liquors. With regard to the other article 
sought also to be admitted into use in 
brewing, he was not prepared to extend 
the same facilities to the use of molasses 
for such purpose. On more than one oc- 
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casion sugar had already been permitted 
to be so used; but he was not aware that 
a similar permission had ever been ex- 
tended to molasses. <A difficulty would 
arise, should molasses be allowed to be so 
used, from its different qualities; and he 
was, on the whole, inclined to think that 
the inconveniences which would arise from 
sanctioning the use of molasses would pre- 
ponderate over all the benefits which could 
possibly accrue. The value of the brewing 
qualities of molasses was far greater, in 
proportion to the duty levied upon it, than 
was that of sugar. The duty on molasses 
was 5s. 3d. The quantity of molasses con- 
sidered equivalent to a quarter of barley 
was estimated at 252 lbs. Of some kinds, 
it was held that 260 lbs. was the equivalent 
quantity, and of others again 3031bs. The 
difference between 252 lbs. and 303 |bs. was 
about one-sixth; so that it was difficult to 
calculate what the equivalent with the 
duty would be. Assuming 252 Ibs. of mo- 
lasses to be equivalent to a quarter of 
malt, it would be necessary, in order that 
the revenue should not lose from the intro- 
duction of molasses into breweries, that a 
duty of 9s. 8d. instead of a duty of 5s. 3d. 
should be imposed upon it. In that case, 
therefore, one of the two courses must be 
taken—either a duty of 9s. 8d. must be 


imposed upon all molasses, or an excise 
duty must be imposed on all molasses used 
in brewing eqnivalent to the ditference be- 


tween that and Js. 3d. If 303 1bs. should 
be taken as the equivalent to a quarter of 
malt, the necessary duty to make up the 
revenue would then be &s., and in that 
case the excise duty, should such a duty 
be preferred, would only be the difference 
between &s. and 5s. 3d. It was, therefore, 
evident that a large door to fraud would 
be opened were molasses allowed to be 
used; for it would be difficult to distin- 
guish between such molasses as paid and 
such as did not pay the excise duty. It 
would be necessary, in order to protect the 
revenue, to re-establish the minute excise 
survey which had been so long disconti- 
nued—a system which could not but prove 
both injurious and expensive to distillers 
and brewers—while he did not believe that 
the permission in question could be of any 
very great value to West Indian proprie- 
tors. The process of manufacturing sugar 
was daily improving in the West Indies, 
and the result was the production of a di- 
minished quantity of molasses, and an in- 
creased quantity of ram. Ile now came to 
the question of distilleries. By the law as 
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it at present stood, sugar might be used in 
distilleries. It might be used by any 
distiller on giving due notice of his in- 
tention so to do; but he was not al- 
lowed to use sugar and grain together. 
It was necessary too that a certain interval, 
prescribed by law, should elapse between 
the operation of distillation from grain and 
distillation from sugar. That regulation 
was indispensable, in order to guard against 
frauds upon the revenue, which it would 
be impossible to prevent if permission were 
given to use grain and sugar together in 
the process of distillation. Every Gentle- 
man in the House would probably be dis- 
posed to yield a ready assent to the propo- 
sition that spirits were an article on which 
it was quite fair to raise the maximum 
amount of duty. No one could be anxious 
to extend the consumption of spirits by the 
reduction of duty. The only limit to the 
amount of duty upon spirit was the risk of 
illicit distillation. It was that which had 
hitherto regulated the amount of duty in 
the United Kingdom, and the rule was a 
sound one. In England the duty was, at 
present, 7s. 10d., and upon the whole that 
might justly be deemed a fair amount ; 
but in Scotland and Ireland it had been 
found utterly impossible to maintain so high 
a duty, or even one approaching it in 
amount. Attempts had been made to ob- 
tain a larger amount of revenue by raising 
the duty; but the object had invariably 
been defeated by the encouragement which 
was thereby given to illicit distillation. 
After considerable experience, it now seem- 
ed to be admitted that the amount of duty 
at present existing in each country was the 
highest that could be obtained without af- 
fording encouragement to illicit distillation, 
with all its train of demoralizing effects. 
Looking, therefore, at the immense amount 
of revenue fairly raised from spirits, it was 
of essential importance that in any measure 
which might be adopted, precautions should 
be taken against any loss or diminution of 
that revenue by the agency of fraud. One of 
the tests used in charging the duty on spirits 
made from grain would be wanting in the 
process of distillation from sugar. The ex- 
cise officers said, that as far as their experi- 
ence enabled them to form an opinion on the 
subject, it would be impossible to prevent 
fraud if the two articles, sugar and grain, 
were allowed to be used together in distil- 
lation. The House might recollect that a 
few years since the proprietors of a large 
distillery incurred penalties amounting to 
several hundred thousand pounds for frauds 
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upon the revenue; and it was certainly de- 
sirable that precautions should be taken to 
guard against the occurrence of similar 
cases. It was not probable, however, that 
the withholding of permission to use sugar 
and grain conjointly in distillation would 
injuriously affect distillers, because, on re- 
ferring to the evidence by distillers given 
before a Committee of the House, he 
found it to be their opinion that it was not 
advantageous to use molasses or sugar and 
grain together in the process of distilla- 
tion. Mr. Atlee, a large distiller, said— 
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“Sugar, molasses, or corn, should be worked 
separately. Working them together is never 
found effective. He would never use molasses and 
corn together. Ifa mixture be made of sugar or 
molasses with grain, they do not act together in 
the fermentation. Various experiments were 
tried, but he found it not to his advantage to mix 
the molasses and sugar with corn-wash, and there- 
fore discontinued it.” 


Mr. Smith, another eminent distiller, said, 
in reply to various questions— 

“| think that molasses with grain could not be 
fermented with advantage together Using mo- 
lasses together with corn, I think, would bring 
on loss by imperfect fermentation. I would never 
use molasses, except alone; so with sugar—so 
with corn. I would never mix them. With re- 
spect to molasses, it was perceived, on all hands, 
that that material could not be eligibly introduced 
into the distillery. Iam sure that molasses, mixed 
with grain, would be injurious to us. When al- 
lowed to use sugar, we never brewed from a mix- 
ture of sugar and grain. If the use of molasses 
were permitted in the breweries, the facility there- 
by afforded to illicit distillation would be prodi- 
gious. The introduction of molasses into distil- 
leries, I think, would lead extensively to smug- 
gling. I do not wish to see molasses introduced, 
unless they were used separately and distinctly. 
The burning of sugar, to convert it into molasses, 
is one of the reasons why I would not use molasses. 
Let me have good plain sugar that I can judge of; 
but there is something in the very name of mo- 
lasses that horrifies me. I have long been satis- 
fied that to brew from a mixture of corn and mo- 
lasses would not be advantageous, and the two 
processes would never work properly together, 
but would indeed be very disadvantageous,” 


Inasmuch, therefore, as it appeared from 
the evidence of the distillers that they did 
not think it advantageous to them to use 
sugar or molasses and grain together, and 
had not done so when permitted, he did 
not think it could be productive of any 
real disadvantage to maintain a prohibi- 
tion necessary for the protection of the 
revenue, The main objection to the use of 
sugar in distilleries was the amount of duty 
levied on sugar. That objection he pro- 
posed to remove. He proposed to allow 
the use of sugar duty free in distilleries, 
except to this extent—that he must have 
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|on sugar used in distillation an amount of 
duty equivalent to the duty paid on malt 
| used in distillation. In England spirit was 
distilled from various sorts of grain used 
_in this proportion—two parts of malt, two 
| parts of oats, and eighteen parts of barley, 
To make the case clear to the House, he 
would suppose that a quantity of spirit was 
run off from two quarters of malt, two 
quarters of oats, aud eighteen quarters of 
barley; it must be evident that the produce 
of that distillation would pay the amount 
of the spirit duty levied per gallon as well 
as the malt duty previously paid upon the 
two quarters of malt used in the process. 
What he proposed was, that spirit made 
from sugar should pay the same duty 
as spirit made from grain, and also a sum 
equivalent to the malt duty, so as to put 
sugar and malt on precisely an equal footing. 
The mode in which he proposed to effect 
this was, he conceived, free from all ob- 
jection. He proposed that distillers should 
take sugar from the bonding warehouses, 
paying the duty upon it, and if they used 
it for purposes of distillation, when they 
came to pay the spirit duty, they should 
have an allowance from that equivalent 
to the difference between the duty which 
they had paid on sugar, and that which 
they would have to pay on malt. That 
difference, calculated according to the al- 
lowance made under previous Acts, would 
amount to Is. 2d. per ewt.; conse- 
quently an allowance of 12s. 10d. on the 
quantity of spirit which it was calculated 
would be produced from a hundred-weight 
of sugar would leave that spirit in this situa- 
tion—that it would be relieved from all the 
duty paid on spirit, and would have paid a 
duty equivalent to that paid upon malt used 
in producing a similar quantity. The dis- 
tinction between the duty on beer and that 
on spirit was this—that, in the case of 
beer, the duty was levied on the raw ma- 
terial—malt; and in the case of spirit the 
main part of the duty was levied on the 
manufactured article, and only a part on 4 
portion of the raw material employed— 
namely, malt. He found that, in previous 
Acts, it was calculated that 11} gallons of 
spirit could be produced from a hundred- 
weight of sugar; and, therefore, 12s. 10d. 
would be deducted from the amount of 
spirit duty payable on that quantity. It 
had taken some time to explain that pomt, 
and he hoped that he had made himself 
clear. The calculation was, after all, an 
exceedingly simple one; it resulted in this 
—that on every 11} gallons of spirit made 
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from sugar, there would be a drawback of 
12s. 10d. The allowance would be caleu- 
lated on the 14s. duty payable on British co- 
Jonial sugar; all other sugar would have paid 
the differential duty, and thus the British 
colonist would continue to enjoy the ad- 
vantage established in his favour by the 
Act of last Session. He found the price 
of barley stated in the returns at 54s. He 
believed the price had advanced since the re- 
turns were made up; but he would take the 
present price to be 54s, The present price 
ofsugar was 33s., duty free, at which price 
it would fairly compete with barley at 54s. 
Looking back to a series of years, if he 
took the average price of malting barley 
at 30s., he would not be far from the 
mark, To compete with barley at 30s., 
sugar must reach a point as low as 18s. 
per ewt. It had not yet been sold at that 
price; and he did not think it likely that 
it would. In ordinary times, therefore, it 
would not be reasonable to anticipate much 
competition between barley and _ sugar. 
The competition would depend at all times 
on the relative prices of the two articles. 
When the price of barley was high, and 
that of sugar low, the latter would come 
into competition with: the former; but 
when the price of sugar rose, and that of 
barley fell, the competition would cease; 
for under ordinary circumstances it was 
much more advantageous to distil from 
grain than from sugar. It was not his in- 
tention to admit molasses into distilleries; 
and in coming to that decision he was 
chiefly influenced by the consideration of 
the facilities which would thereby be af- 
forded for defrauding the revenue —a 
point which was adverted to in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Smith, which he had read to 
the House. The trifling advantage which 
could be gained from allowing the use of 
molasses in distilleries would be more than 
counterbalanced by the expensive machi- 
nery it would be necessary to have re- 
course to in order to guard against fraud. 
He now came to the duty on rum. Last 
year the duty on British spirits was fixed 
at 7s. 10d., and that on colonial rum at 
9s. 4d. per gallon; being a difference of 
Is. 6d. Many attempts had been made, 
at various times, to reduce the amount of 
the difference in the duty on rum and Bri- 
tish spirits; but they had always been suc- 
cessfully resisted. The grounds on which 
the difference of duty was defended were 
various. One was no longer tenable ; he 
alluded to the duty formerly imposed on 
the importation of foreign grain, Another 
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ground was the malt duty; but that on 
which reliance chiefly was placed was the 
great disadvantage under which the British 
distiller laboured, and the increased outlay 
of capital to which he was compelled to 
have recourse, in order to conform with 
the regulations imposed by the Excise. 
Last year his attention was directed to the 
subject, and, being inclined to think that 
the disadvantages under which the British 
distillers laboured were more than covered 
by the differential duty on spirits, he 
called upon both parties to lay before 
him the view which they respectively 
took of the case. The West India in- 
terest, in compliance with the appeal 
which he made to them, estimated the Bri- 
tish distillers’ disadvantage as equivalent 
to 2d. per gallon; and they at the same 
time suggested, that the British distillers 
should be relieved from some of the restric- 
tions which the excise laws imposed upon 
them in carrying on their trade. The 
British distillers, on the other hand, esti- 
mated their disadvantage as equivalent to 
ls. 4d. per gallon. These were extreme 
statements; but, on the investigation he 
had been able to give the subject, he 
thought there were some grounds for the 
assertion that the distillers were subject to 
some disadvantages in prosecuting their 
trade in consequence of various restrictions. 
From reference to the most experienced 
excise officers, he thought they had some 
claim to relief on this ground ; it was very 
difficult to say exactly what the amount of 
that relief should be: but he thought that 
the only probable grounds on which they 
claimed relief, were upon their own showing 
somewhere about 9d. or 10d. a gallon. The 
only possible mode of settlement was by a 
kind of compromise between the conflicting 
parties; he had some wish, perhaps, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to sacrifice 
no more revenue than he could help; but 
on the whole he thought he should meet 
the justice of the case by reducing the dif- 
ferential duty on ¢olonial spirit from 1s., 
which it was at present, to 6d., leaving it 
that amount, 6d., above the duty paid by 
the English distiller. He now came to the 
question of the duty on colonial rum im- 
ported into Scotland and Ireland: that 
duty was not only different in Ireland and 
Seotland, but in both countries it was less 
than in England. It would be recollected 
that the excise duty on Scotch and Irish 
spirits was in both countries considerably 
lower than that in England: the respective 
rates being, in England, 7s.10d., inScotland, 
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3s. 8d., and in Ireland, 2s. 8d. The claim 
of the West Indians was, that they should 
be allowed to introduce rum into Scotland 
and Ireland at the same amount over the 
present duties in those countries as he pro- 
posed they should do over that in England: 
in other words, that rum should be allowed 
into Scotland and Ireland at a duty of 6d. 
higher than that charged on the native 
spirits of those countries. Thus, the im- 
port duty on rum would be 4s. 2d. per 
gallon for Scotland, and 3s. 2d. for Ireland. 
He found by a return he had that day re- 
ceived, that within the last thirty or forty 
years the quantity of rum imported into 
Scotland had diminished to an extraordi- 
nary degree. From 304,000 gallons, at 
which the import stood at the beginning 
of the century, it had sunk, through a va- 
riety of lessening quantities, 253,000 gal- 
lons, 241,000 gallons, 198,000 gallons, 
down to 104,000 gallons in 1836; and, for 
the year 1845, the whole quantity of colo- 
nial spirits entered for consumption in 
Scotland was no more than 43,000 gal- 
lons. In Ireland the diminution of the 
quantity imported had been still more ex- 
traordinary. In 1809 it was 1,000,000 
gallons ; it soon after began to fall off, and, 
for the last four or five years, the import 
had stood at such quantities as 13,000, 
12,000, and 11,000 gallons a year. He 
thought much of this diminution had been 
caused by a change in the taste of the 
people, which led them to prefer the spirits 
produced in their own countries. Never- 
theless, this broad fact was evident, that 
the importation of colonial spirits had been 
excessively diminished; and he thought 
that diminution justified him in reducing 
the import duty in those countries to the 
rates he had proposed. If he was right in 
his conclusion, that the diminished import 
was caused by a change in the taste of the 
people, he did not expect that the present 
reduction of the duty would produce any 
very great effect ; in the seaports it might 
give an impulse to the consumption, but 
he did not anticipate any considerable 
increase in the inland districts. The best 
effect would be this—it would encourage 
the introduction of a sound article at 
a reasonable rate, and thus prevent the dis- 
tillation of an inferior kind of spirit, which 
frequently passed as colonial rum; the 
change would benefit both consumer and 
producer. One objection which had been 
duly weighed by the Government, was the 
probability of an increase in smuggling, or 
the introduction of spirits which had paid 
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the rate of duty in one country into an. 
other for consumption. But it was pro- 
posed to keep the transmission of spirits 
from one country to another under the 
present regulations; it would be moved 
only from one bonding warehouse to an- 
other; and when taken out for consump- 
tion, to pay the rate of duty for the country 
in which it was discharged from bond, 
Thus, spirits moved from Glasgow to Eng- 
land, and there taken into consumption, 
would pay the English rate of duty, and so 
with spirits moved from Scotland to Ire- 
land, or vice versd. From communications 
with the officers of excise, he could state 
that there would be no difficulty to speak 
of in preventing smuggling. Upon the 
whole, he hoped his proposal would be con- 
sidered by the various interests as a fair 
settlement. With respect to its effect on 
the revenue, he did not think, on the ba- 
lance of the different measures, there would 
be either a loss or gain. The loss conse- 
quent on the reduction in the duty on rum 
last year was 60,0001. He did not know 
whether it was to be attributed to that re- 
duction or not; but he certainly found, that 
within the last three months there had 
been a great increase in the importation of 
rum, compared with the quantity imported 
in the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. In the month ending the 10th 
of October, 1845, there were imported 
215,419 gallons; to the 5th of November, 
194,570 gallons; to the 5th of December, 
245,391 gallons. In the month ending 
the 10th of October, 1846, the quantity 
imported was 263,681 gallons; to the 5th 
of November, 222,999 gallons; the 5th of 
December, 300,304 gallons. The total 
quantity for the last three months of 1845 
was 655,380 gallons; for the same period 
of 1846 it was 789,984 gallons, being an 
increase over the import of 1845 of 134,604 
gallons. He was sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that the loss of revenue by the re- 
duction of the duty would thus be more 
than made up by the increased consump- 
tion; 26,000/. was all the revenue derived 
from the duty on rum in Ireland and Scot- 
land—-no great amount. He would now 
state the result of these various measures. 
Sugar, duty paid, would be allowed to be 
used in breweries; sugar, practically duty 
free, would be permitted to be used in dis- 
tilleries; there would be a reduction of 6d. 
a gallon in the duty on rum imported into 
England, and that import duty in Ireland 
and Scotland, which was practically a pro- 
hibitory one, would be considerably re- 
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duced. Ifthe result of the measure with 
regard to breweries and distilleries should 
have the effect of setting free a greater 
amount of barley for human food, he 
should feel rejoiced. At the present mo- 
ment they must depend to a considerable 
extent on barley for the supply of food; 
and if any quantity of that grain should be 
displaced and made available for human 
food he should not regret it. He did not 
expect that these measures would reduce 
the price of grain, but they would tend to 
keep them from rising higher. He did not 
think it necessary to prohibit the use of 
grain in distilleries; it would not set free 
such a quantity of corn for human food as 
would justify them in deranging the opera- 
tions of trade. One immediate effect would 
be to give an immediate impulse to illicit 
distillation. Now in that illicit process it 
was calculated that one-third of the grain 
used was wasted. This was a serious evil, 
and to the extent of one-third the supposed 
benefit of stopping legal distilleries might 
not be realized. In point of fact, however, 
distillation from grain was at that moment 
to a great extent stopped in Ireland by 
the high price of barley. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a great Irish distiller, 
dated the 14th of January, from which he 
would read an extract. It said— 

“ Since the 19th of December the corn-markets 
of this country have undergone great changes, 
and prices of all grain have run up to excessive 
rates, and even at these there has been such a 
falling off in the supply of distillers’ corn that 
some houses are about to stop working, having 
none, and being unable to procure any. I may 
say that by far the greater proportion of barley 
that will be used by distillers for the rest of the 
season wiil be foreign. In fact, the price of Eng- 
lish barley acts of itself as a prohibition, being 
nearly 60s. a quarter for such quality as distillers 
purchase. This, together with its scarcity, will 
in all probability have the effect of inducing them 
to use sugar and molasses, if any measure be in- 
troduced by Government for that purpose.” 


Distillation from grain being practically 
stopped, it was not worth while to make 
any further attempt that way; to give faci- 
lities for the use of sugar both in breweries 
and distilleries would, he believed, be an 
effectual means of attaining the object they 
all had in view; and the circumstances 
which made these measures necessary ren- 
dered it most desirable that they should 
be passed with as little delay as possible 
consistent with their practical considera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the following Resolutions: — 


i; Resolved—That it is expedient to suspend, 
Aor a time to be limited, the Duties on the impor- 
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tation of Buck Wheat, Buck Wheat Meal, Maize 

or Indian Corn, Indian Corn Meal, and Rice. 

2. Resolved—That it is expedient to allow the 
use of Sugar in the brewing of Beer. 

3. Resolved—That there be allowed and paid a 
Drawback of five shillings, and five per centum on 
the exportation to foreign parts of every thirty- 
six gallons of Beer or Ale, the worts used in the 
brewing whereof shall not be of lower specific 
gravity than 1:054; and a Drawback of seven 
shillings and sixpence, and five per centum on the 
exportation of such Beer or Ale, the worts used 
in the brewing whereof shall not be of less specific 
gravity than 1-081. 

4. Resolved—That an allowance of twelve shil- 
lings and ten pence be granted to every Distiller 
of Spirits in the United Kingdom for and in re- 
spect of every eleven gallons and a half (and so in 
proportion) of Spirits produced from Sugar used 
by such Distiller in the making of Spirits upon 
which the Duties granted by Law shall have been 
paid. 

5. Resolved—That it is expedient to make Re- 
gulations relative to the Distillation of Spirits 
from Sugar, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

6. Resolved—That in lieu of the Duties of Cus- 
toms now chargeable on the articles undermen- 
tioned, imported into the United Kingdom, the 
following Duties shall be charged, viz. 

Spirits, or Strong Waters, for every gallon of such 
Spirits or Strong Waters, of any strength not 
exceeding the strength of Proof by Sykes’s hy- 
drometer, and so on in proportion for any 
greater or less strength than the strength of 
Proof, and for any greater or less quantity than 
a gallon, viz. 

Spirits, or Strong Waters, the produce of any 
British Plantation in America, not being sweet- 
ened Spirits, or Spirits mixed with any article, 
so that the degree of strength thereof cannot be 
exactly ascertained by such hydrometer, 


If imported into England, the gallon... 
os Scotland 3 a 
_ Treland pe oie 2 
Spirits, Rum, the produce of any British Posses- 
sion within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, not being sweetened Spirits, or 
Spirits so mixed as aforesaid, in regard to which 
the conditions of the Act 4 Vic. ¢. 8. have or 
shall have been fulfilled, 


If imported into England, the gallon... 

a Scotland a “aa 

” Treland sa Pre 
Spirits, Rum Shrub, however sweetened, the pro- 
duce of and imported from such Possessions, in 
regard to which the conditions of the Act 4 Vic. 
ce. 8, had or shall have been fulfilled, or the 
produce of and imported from any British Pos- 

session in America, 

s. d. 


If imported into England, the gallon... 8 4 
ss Scotland - wo? 
Ireland % . & 2 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 
The Resolution having been put, 
Lorp G. BENTINCK said, the perfect 
mastery of the subject the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had displayed, and the perspicuity 
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and simplicity with which he had explained 
the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, left no one an excuse for pretending 
he did not understand them; but the House 
would scarcely expect him to enter into all 
these details. The measures of the Go- 
vernment were not liable to the great ob- 
jection he had so often stated against the 
remission of taxes paid for the most part 
by foreigners, in preference to the remis- 
sion of other taxes paid almost exclusively 
by British subjects. Though the proposi- 
tion was one for admitting a certain kind 
of produce to a rivalship with that of the 
agriculture of this country, yet, with the ex- 
ception of foreign slave-grown sugar, it was 
not a question between foreign and British 
produce, and therefore not open to the ob- 
jection he had always raised to the free 
admission of foreign productions to com- 
pete with British. There was another rea- 
son why he was not disposed strongly to ob- 
ject to the proposition of the Government, 
and it was this—that he did not think it 
would in any degree diminish the revenue 
of the country. They had drawn from the 
right hon. Gentleman a gloomy picture of 
the prospects of one portion of the reve- 
nue, and of the state of the manufacturing 
districts as well as of Ireland; but it was, 
nevertheless, some consolation to his (Lord 
G. Bentinck’s) Friends, the protectionists, 
to learn that it was owing to the fact that 
the political economists and free traders had 
not meddled with the great heads of the re- 
venue, namely, the taxes on tobacco, and su- 
gar, and tea, and excise, that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not come before the House 
as a bankrupt. He was not going to fol- 
low his right hon. Friend in his detailed 
statement ; he, as did others, wished for 
time for more mature consideration; and 
his chief object in rising was to beseech 
his noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury to pass this as a temporary ra- 
ther than as a permanent measure. The 
noble Lord must have perceived it was the 
great desire of his (Lord G. Bentinck’s) 
Friends to support the noble Lord to the 
utmost of their power in every measure 
connected with Ireiand, whether or not 
they were enabled to approve of such 
scheme altogether or not ; that they were 
most anxious to avoid throwing any the 
slightest obstacle in the way of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their attempt to 
avert the present famine, whether or not 
they were convinced that the best course 
to attain that end was being taken. He 
could not, therefore, be misunderstood, 
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when he most earnestly prayed that the 
noble Lord would give his consent, without 
prejudice to the Government, on the one 
side, or to them (the protectionists), on 
the other, to deal with the present as only 
a temporary measure, and, at some later 
period of the Session, when the affairs of 
Ireland were settled, to come to the House, 
if he then thought fit, with the permanent 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman would 
admit, if the high prices of malt had in- 
duced a certain great maltster and brewer 
to suspend the carrying on his business, 
that the effect also would be to diminish the 
consumption of barley — thereby lowering 
the price; he was not, therefore, prepared 
to concur in the opinion, that the tax upon 
malt was paid entirely by the consumer, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had stated. 
He could not understand what was meant 
by his right hon. Friend, if he maintained 
that the tax was paid in toto by the con- 
sumer, when the effect of the high price of 
beer had been such as to compel the sus- 
pension of the operations of malting. He 
(Lord G. Bentinck) apprehended that, if no 
malting went on, barley could not be sold; 
when, of course, the consequence would be 
very much to lower the price of barley; and 
this he regarded as a material loss to the 
grower of barley. Therefore, whilst con- 
senting that sugar should enter for the pre- 
sent into competition with barley, he begged 
to inform his noble Friend, frankly and 
above board, that it would add another to 
the claims of the agriculturists upon the 
Government for the remission of the malt 
and hop duties. His right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that the increased price of malt had 
increased the price of beer by a penny 
a pot; if, however, the duty were reduced 
on malt and hops, the price of beer would 
be brought back to what it was before, in- 
asmuch as these taxes amounted to a penny 
a pot: and, let it be remembered, these were 
taxes paid exclusively by British subjects. 
These were the reasons why he entreated 
that his right hon. Friend should pass the 
present measure as a temporary measure, 
in order that he might proceed with the 
other measures for the relief of Ireland 
without any obstruction. He could assure 
his noble Friend, that if he persevered in 
making it a permanent measure, many hon. 
Members would feel themselves obliged to 
offer every obstruction to its becoming the 
law. Therefore he besought his noble 
Friend to listen to the prayer of those who 
made it, in perfect good will, without the 
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least desire to embarrass his Government 
upon the subject. 

Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN confessed that 
he had never heard a statement with more 
disappointment than that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. THe had been inclined 
to believe that the Government would 
bring forward their measure as a proposal 
to increase the supply of food by diminish- 
ing the consumption of grain in breweries 
and distilleries, and he had expected that 
some statement would have been made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to show 
that such would be the tendency of this 
measure. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, however, told the House, that he 
proposed to admit sugar into breweries 
and distilleries ; but that, except under 
certain contingencies, he did not think that 
it would diminish the consumption of bar- 
ley. As he understood the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he believed it 
would rather increase the prices. The 
admission of molasses would have displaced 
grain from the breweries, and would there- 
fore have been a boon to those desirous of 
diminishing the consumption of grain in 
those establishments; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them that he had no 
intention of proposing it. The same state- 
ment was applicable to distilleries ; sugar 
was to be used there, but not molasses. Mo- 
lasses would displace grain, and release it 
for food; sugar would not do so, except 
when the prices of barley were very high. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER explained that his statements re- 
ferred to present prices. In_ brewing 
thirty-six gallons of strong beer, there 
was at present a difference of 6s. in favour 
of malt. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN would accept 
that explanation. In point of fact, as the 
case was stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, they were not to expect any 
sort of increase to the supply of food for 
the Irish people from the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government. That was a most 
appalling fact under the present circum- 
stances of that country. He should have 
expected that any measure of this charac- 
ter would have facilitated to the farthest 
extent the substitution of sugar and mo- 
lasses for grain. The duty of Government, 
in his opinion, was to prohibit the use of 
grain altogether in distilleries and brew- 
eries; and he could not understand how 
the present measure would be of service in 
increasing the supply of grain for food. 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man was most untimely ; he thought he 
would have heard him declare the intention 
of Government to prohibit the use of grain 
—if Her Majesty’s Ministry had but done 
so, they would have liberated 30,000,000 
stone of corn for the ensuing year. - 

Mr. D. CALLAGHAN had heard the 
proposition of Government with great re- 
gret. He was quite prepared to say, that 
it would have a very great effect on the 
growth of grain in Scotland and Ireland ; 
what would be its effects in England he 
left to the consideration of the agricultural 
party in the House and elsewhere. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no doubt 
made out his case very clearly ; but he 
would endeavour to show the House, by 
one or two simple instances, that the right 
hon. Gentleman might not have sufficiently 
considered all the points of his case. Let 
them just look at the differential duty be- 
tween spirits made from molasses in the 
West Indies, and from corn in Ireland and 
Scotland. It was well known that spirits 
were made in the latter countries from 
malt and raw corn. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not at all dealt with the 
case of malt spirits in either country. He 
was going to add 6d. to the spirit duty in 
Scotland and Ireland at present, and would 
let in rum against it with only 6d. differ- 
ence. When the 3s. 8d. duty paid in 
Scotland should have added to it the duty 
paid upon the malt, and that was at least 6d. 
in that country—that 6d. being added to 
the 3s. 8d. made the whole duty 4s. 2d.; 
and the duty on rum, to be admitted 
against it, would be only 4s. 4d.; making 
a difference between the spirits of only 
13d. or 2d. He allowed the West Indian 
to distil from molasses ; but he would not 
allow the Scotchman or the Irishman to 
do so. There was no reciprocity in the 
case, and this was a point which his right 
hon. Friend must alter in Committee. He 
had no doubt of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
good intentions; but he must, on looking 
into this point, see the justice to the dis- 
tillers and agriculturists of making some 
alteration in this respect. He could not 
but say, that knowing, as he did, the vast 
amount of capital expended on this branch 
of business in Ireland, and in his own 
county (Cork) particularly — fostered as it 
had been by every Government up to the 
present time—he looked with dismay on 
this proposition, and on the change which 
would take place in consequence. They 
would be driven to free trade in self- 
defence ; and the result must be, that the 
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distillers’ trade would be destroyed. He, 
therefore, could not rest without making 
that statement, which he hoped would 
have the effect of inducing Her Majesty’s 
Government to reconsider some points of 
their present measure. 

Mr. G. BANKES begged to join in 
the urgent request of his noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn, that this measure might 
be passed merely as a temporary rather 
than as a permanent measure. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated that 
one of the main objects in bringing for- 
ward this measure was to aid in alleviating 
the present calamities of Ireland. They 
were of course all willing to do what they 
could for the relief of Ireland; but as he 
hoped that its distress would be but tem- 
porary, this measure would not be consi- 
dered as a permanent one with refer- 
ence to that particular object. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) was perfectly aware 
that there had been a very strong feeling 
manifested during the last few months in 
reference to the duties upon malt. He was 
also well aware that on that day a large 
and influential deputation had waited upon 
him urging strongly the claims of the agri- 
cultural interest on this subject. He was 
also well aware that the gentlemen who 
addressed him at that deputation, although 
they had unanimously agreed as to the ne- 
cessity of the remission of the duty on 
malt, had, notwithstanding, in the present 
difficult state of the country, consented to 
waive their immediate desire upon that 
head ; and he thought, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would feel that those persons 
had a just and honourable claim to have 
this matter considered at some subsequent 
period, when it might be calmly and fully 
deliberated upon, free from those cireum- 
stances of anxiety which must surround 
every subject coming before the House in 
the present emergency. As the class of 
whom he had spoken had consented to 
waive their claims, he therefore urgently 
requested the noble Lord would, on his 
side, waive his intention of rendering this 
& permanent measure until that period had 
arrived when it could be calmly and coolly 
considered on its intrinsic merits. He per- 
fectly agreed with the noble Lord that this 
was a very different measure from those 
measures in which the interests of the 
foreigner were considered as competing 
with those of this country. They were 
perfectly aware that the colonial interest 
was to be considered as an integral part of 
the interests of the nation; but, inasmuch 
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as the question of the slave trade and of 
the foreign-grown sugar was involved jp 
this question, he sincerely hoped that the 
noble Lord might accede to the request 
that the measure should only be a tempo. 
rary one. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that at the 
close of the last Session he had taken 
upon himself the liberty of advising those 
who were deeply interested in the pros- 
perity of the West Indies to avoid taking 
any rash measures for throwing their 
estates out of cultivation, in consequence 
of the views of the Government as to the 
admission of foreign sugar. In giving 
them this advice he deliberately stated 
to them—and he had said to the House 
at the time—that in consideration of the 
competition to which they were then to 
be exposed from foreign commodities, he 
thought they had an irresistible claim to 
have their produce admitted to fair com- 
petition with other produce, whether of the 
United Kingdom or the colonies ; and that 
in that claim they should have every sup- 
port that he could give them. He felt, 
therefore, that he individually was under a 
particular obligation on the present occa- 
sion to support the claim of the colonies to 
the admission of their produce to those ad- 
vantages which the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer offered 
them, and which, taken generally, were 
offered in a fair and liberal spirit. Hon. 
Friends near him suggested that there 
were interests in this country which had a 
strong claim upon the Government to de- 
mand that the present arrangement should 
be only temporary; but they must consider, 
on the other hand, that the colonial inte- 
rest at the end of last Session, when their 
produce was exposed to competition with 
the foreigner, had a fair claim to say that 
that was the period at which they should 
receive a permanent advantage. They 
were not now, therefore, for the first time 
discussing this question ; they were merely 
fulfilling a pledge which he understood to 
have been given by the right hon. Baronet 
that the question should be fully consi- 
dered at the earliest period of the Session, 
and which had influenced him in the advice 
he publicly gave to his hon. Friends behind 
him to accept the terms of the Government, 
and the plan of the sugar duties then un- 
der consideration. With respect to the 
propriety of making this measure tempo- 
rary, his hon. Friends who sat beside him 
had not stated the period of time to which 
they proposed that this measure should 
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be limited: his hon. Friend near him said, 
to the month of September next. Now 
this was, as the right hon. Baronet had 
properly stated, not a measure brought 
forward with a view to relieve the distress 
which existed in Ireland; it was a measure 
which would have been brought forward 
had there been no distress prevailing in 
any part of the United Kingdom. It was 
a commercial arrangement, based on pre- 
vious claims, and rendered necessary by 
them in order to deal justly with the inter- 
ests of a great body of our fellow-subjects ; 
and he would ask any man whether a com- 
mercial arrangement intended to last till 
the month of September next was caleu- 
lated to benefit any interest whatever? If 
there was any one point against which ex- 
perience had warned them, it was the 
imprudence of a temporary arrangement 
for a short period. They knew perfectly 
well that the annual arrangement which 
used to be made respecting the sugar 
duties was to that particular interest a 
source of great vexation, pecuniary loss, 
and, what was worse, gambling speculation. 
They had felt that for a considerable num- 
ber of years ; but what must be the incon- 
venience if they now said that they would 
enact the reduction of the rum duties 
merely to bring them nearer to the equiva- 
lent duties on British produce ; and enact 
it only until the month of September, leav- 
ing the subject to be then reconsidered. 
The effect of that would be to create a 
great deal of speculation in the public 
mind as to whether Government was strong 
enough or was disposed to earry the mea- 
sure, and therefore they would have the 
whole trade paralysed, and a door left open 
for operations founded on information which 
particular parties might think themselves 
enabled to derive, either from the opinions 
expressed in Parliament, or conversations 
which might be held with persons officially 
connected with the Government. Whether 
as regarded the manufacturer in England, 
or the importer from the West Indies, it 
would place them in such a position that 
neither would be enabled to carry on his 
trade with effect. If it were wished that 
the measure should be operative, either by 
the withdrawal of barley from the general 
consumption, and the substitution of sugar, 
or in any other way, the end would not be 
attained by a temporary arrangement ; for 
he did not believe that any one would have 
the hardihood to embark his capital in the 
manufacture of spirits, or still less of beer, 
from sugar, or in the importation of the 
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material, under a law which was only to 
last for the limited space of some five or six 
months. ‘Ie trusted, therefore, that they 
would take a larger and more general view 
of this question, and would be prepared to 
say whether, after freedom of trade with 
foreign countries had been sanctioned and 
established, they would impose particular 
restrictions on the colonies ; whether the 
latter had not a claim to participate in the 
advantages offered by the present plan. 
With respect to the details of the measure, 
he should say but little; the statement 
made by the right hon. Baronet had been 
throughout so clear, and the grounds on 
which it was brought forward so ably ex- 
pressed, that he should only weaken the 
effect of that statement if he were to at- 
tempt to go through its arguments. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet, as far 
as related to the admission of sugar into 
breweries and distilleries, that exaggerated 
views had been taken by the colonists of 
the benefits it was likely to confer ; and if 
alarms were entertained by those who sup- 
plied barley to these establishments at pre- 
sent, he thought their fears could only 
arise from not having duly attended to the 
circumstances of the case. Tle entirely 
concurred with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the revenue must be pro- 
tected, not only for the sake of the two 
great interests concerned, but because it 
was essential to the general welfare and 
prosperity of the country. Though he 
might be disposed to argue, if revenue con- 
siderations were not concerned, that the 
indulgence given to sugar should be ex- 
tended also to molasses; yet knowing, 
as he did, the extent of fraud which 
the introduction of that article into brew- 
eries and distilleries would occasion, and 
the loss the revenue would thereby sus- 
tain, he thought the right hon. Baronet 
had shown ample grounds for the exclu- 
sion of that particular commodity. The 
right hon Baronet had justly stated that 
sugar would probably not be generally 
introduced into distilleries, unless there 
should be concurrently a high price of 
malt and a low price of sugar. The 
calculations on which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had founded his statement could 
not, he thought, be overthrown; but the 
experience they had, also showed generally 
that the introduction of sugar would not 
to any extent displace barley or malt. As 
the law at present stood, private breweries 
might use sugar in the manufacture of the 
beer they consumed ; and the consumption 
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of malt in private breweries amounted to 
three-eighths of the whole produce of the 
country. These private breweries were 
not merely confined to gentlemen who 
brewed only for their own consumption ; 
but extended also to those who, employing 
large numbers of persons, gave beer as 
part of the wages ; and to whom it was, 
therefore an object to brew at the least 
possible cost. And yet, after the most 
diligent inquiry, at a time when malt had 
been at an exaggerated price, he did not 
know an instance in which it appeared that 
sugar had been used in breweries. He re- 
membered that Mr. Calvert, one of the 
greatest brewers in the metropolis, when 
examined before a Committee of that 
House on that particular point, stated that 
it was not for the advantage of public 
brewers to use sugar, even when malt had 
reached a price of 75s. or 80s. It was 
not, therefore, his opinion that sugar would 
be extensively introduced, or that any di- 
minution of the quantity of malt would en- 
sue from the admission of sugar in brew- 
eries. But the power given to each manu- 
facturer of freely exercising his own dis- 
cretion as to the materials he should use in 
the course of trade, was of itself a consider- 
able advantage ; and when periods arrived 
at which, from the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket, he might otherwise be compelled to 
contract his operations, trade would not 
be disturbed, because the substitution of 
sugar for malt would be the means of ear- 
rying it on equably and regularly without 
any alteration in the price of the commo- 
dity. He should not enter on the part of 
the plan which referred to the duty on rum, 
as from the terms of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s notice, he had not expected that 
any statement on the subject would be 
made; and, therefore, he was not prepared 
with the documents necessary for an ex- 
amination of the particular amount of dif- 
ferential duty proposed to be retained in 
favour of the British producer. Nothing 
could be more difficult or intricate than to 
weigh the inconvenience sustained by one 
interest against that sustained by another, 
and to reduce them to pecuniary values. 
In assenting to the proposal of the right 
hon. Baronet on the present occasion, he 
of course reserved to himself the liberty of 
further considering the whole system em- 
braced in the measure when it again came 
before the House. But generally he would 
express his opinion that in proposing this 
measure the right hon. Baronet had taken 
a course at once just to the interests con- 
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cerned, beneficial as regarded the general 
interests of the country, and had fulfilled 
the pledge given at the close of last Ses. 
sion that the subject should be brought 
forward at the earliest possible period. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE hoped that the 
earnest requests of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, and of the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire, that the measure should be 
but temporary, would be acceded to by the 
Government. He believed he spoke the 
feeling of all around him when he said that 
every measure which the Government might 
think it wise to propose for the relief of 
Ireland in her present calamity should haye 
their earnest support ; but he must at the 
same time beg the noble Lord (Lord John 
tussell) to bear in mind that the agricul- 
tural interests were materially altered by 
the measures of last year, and it was truly 
impossible for those who had represented 
those interests in that House to hesitate 
for a moment in co-operating with the 
farming interests in their attempts to pro- 
cure the abolition of the malt tax. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers might prepare them- 
selves, therefore, for the unmistakeable de- 
mand which would soon be made upon them 
to repeal that tax. The poor as well as 
the rich were equally interested in the 
success of the efforts which the agricultural 
party was about to make for the abolition 
of the duty upon malt. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether there 
would be any objection to lay before the 
House in an intelligible form the reason 
why the Government was not prepared to 
extend to molasses the same favour as was 
proposed with respect to sugar? It evi- 
dently appeared, from what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman, that in ordinary 
circumstances, the free admission of sugar 
into breweries and distilleries would have 
no effect; it might during the present 
price of barley, but generally speaking, he 
believed it would be inoperative. There- 
fore, the only article that would produce 
an effect was that of molasses, which this 
measure would shut out. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
excise regulations were against its admis- 
sion. If that was the reason, they ought 
at once to get rid of the excise, because it 
stood in the way of the public having cheap 
beer : it would render it impossible for them 
to profit by the great measure just pro- 
posed. He, therefore, hoped that his re- 
quest as to the full explanation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reason for 
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not bringing molasses under the operation 
of this measure, would be complied with at 
some future period. On the whole, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a very fair proposition. 

Mr. FINCH trusted that the Govern- 
ment would not refuse to accede to the re- 
quest that the measure should be only tem- 
porary. He had no intention of opposing 
the measure, but it was but right that the 
Government should, by making it merely 
temporary, afford the Members of the 
House an opportunity of consulting with 
their constituents, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their views of the proposal. He was 
glad to hear that this measure had been 
introduced principally with a view of miti- 
gating Irish distress ; and with regard to 
the colonial interests, he felt that they 
should be promoted. He believed that 
there was no portion of the British do- 
minions that had greater reason to com- 
plain than the West Indian colonists, who 
had been deprived of that protection to 
which they were so justly entitled. It was 
justly said that this question did not merely 
relate to the British colonies, but also to 
foreign sugar growers. He had that day 
read of the arrival of three ships from the 
Brazils, laden with sugar, and it was stated 
that more arrivals might presently be ex- 
pected from the same quarter ; and he felt 
pretty confident that a large portion of the 
Brazilian sugar might be used in the dis- 
tilleries and breweries. This was a mea- 
sure, therefore, that involved foreign colo- 
nial produce and the slave trade ; but as 
he had said, he was not certain that the 
agriculturists of this country would feel 
themselves called upon to oppose it. All 
that they asked was time for deliberation. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
had said that if the measure were limited 
to the Ist of September, the limitation of 
its operation might frustrate its beneficial 
effect. He did not understand his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Bankes) to suggest that it should be limited 
to September. All he had asked was, that 
the Government would consent that the 
measure should, in the first instance, be 
but temporary; and such a request as that 
was but just. At all events, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, should have time 
fairly to consider the matter. They should 
have an opportunity of consulting their re- 
presentatives. Hebelieved, however, that the 
consumers of beer in this country would be 
losers rather than gainers by the free admis- 
sion of sugar into breweries and distilleries. 








Mr. BARCLAY hoped that the noble 
Lord would persevere in the proposal to 
abolish the restrictions upon the use of 
sugar in brewing and distillation. He 
would not enter into the question of the 
distress in Ireland. He rose on behalf of 
the colonies, and must express his decided 
conviction, that when protection had been 
withdrawn, a pledge had been given to the 
colonies that no restriction should be placed 
on the use of their staple commodities. 
And, indeed, that was but an act of simple 
justice, and what the colonies had a fair 
right to claim. It was ahardship that our 
colonial sugar should be subject to any 
duty whatever ; for the sugar of Jamaica 
was as the wheat of England, and it was 
as unjust to levy a duty on the former as 
it would be on the latter. Hon. Gentle- 
men wished that this measure might be 
only of temporary character; but they gave 
the House reason to think that, at a later 
period, they would not be disinclined to its 
becoming a permanent one. Why not at 
once adopt the bolder step? Why tamper 
with a question of so much importance ? 
The colonies were an integral part of the 
empire, and their fellow-subjects there 
were entitled to the same privileges. It 
was, therefore, most unjust to make their 
staple products the sport of capricious le- 
gislation. They all sympathized in the 
distress of the people of Ireland, and were 
anxious to relieve it; and he trusted that 
hon, Gentleman opposite would withdraw 
the slight opposition they had put forward, 
and give their support to the proposition of 
his right hon. Friend. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the anxieties 
of a sugar planter, has, I fear, overlooked 
the necessities of Ireland. As to what has 
fallen from some hon. Gentleman opposite, 
there was, I may remark, an understand- 
ing, I will not say a compact, that there 
was to be a truce to all political hostility, 
until the affairs of Ireland had been settled. 
Of course I mean the afflicting, and I trust 
only temporary, calamity under which that 
country now suffers. Religious or political 
questions, repeal of the Union, or equal 
privileges, and such considerations, must 
of course, be considered apart from the 
present exigency. But, Sir, although I 
am prepared, on account of this calamitous 
condition of Ireland, to make a truce with 
the Ministry at present, I am far from 
making any compromise of principle ; but 
only say that, in order to alleviate the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, our political 
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hostility is to be laid aside until the ca- 
lamity which overhangs that country be 
dispelled. It is, however, only in a tem- 
porary character, that the admission of 
sugar into breweries and distilleries can be 
viewed as alleviating the condition of the 
Irish people. And in this view I am sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Callaghan), who is opposed to its being a 
permanent measure. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer misrepresented, uninten- 
tionally I am sure, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dorsetshire. My hon. Friend 
never said a word about the Ist of Septem- 
ber as the limit to the temporary period of 
suspension. Neither myself nor my hon. 
Friend object that the measure should be 
passed for a year, if my noble Friend so 
think fit. And when my noble Friend in- 
troduces his measures for the permanent 
improvement of Ireland, he will be then at 
perfect liberty to introduce this as a per- 
manent measure if he should think proper 
so to do. As to what has fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sunderland, 
respecting the colonial interest, I think we 
on this side of the House have shown quite 
as deep an interest in the welfare of the 
colonies as the hon. Gentleman. I think 
the hon. Gentleman was not one of those 
who by the course he took when the sugar 
duties were discussed last year, earned for 
himself the gratitude of the colonial inter- 
est, as I rejoice to know those about me did. 
Therefore, I say, Sir, with no sort of hos- 
tility towards the colonies, I ask for time 
for the agricultural interest to consider 
whether or no they will consent to such a 
measure as this being made permanent. 
When the right hon. Gentleman (the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) tells the 
House that Mr. Calvert, the brewer, stated 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons that sugar could not advantageously 
enter into competition with malt, until 
the price of malt rose to 75s. or 80s.; 
the right hon. Gentleman forgets that since 
that evidence was given, the duty was re- 
duced on colonial sugar from 24s. to 14s. 
per ewt., and, what we think of far greater 
importance, the duty upon slave-grown 
sugar and foreign sugar has been reduced 
from 31. 3s. per ewt. to 14s. in the year 
1851. An hon. Gentleman has asked why 
we do not tax our corn. Sir, I believe 
our corn, though not directly, is indirectly 
taxed at the present moment to a very large 
amount. We pay between 4,000,0001. and 
5,000,0000. for tithe out of our agricultural 
produce. [Mr. M. Gisson: Hear.] I think 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester has forgotten when, in the 
ranks of the Conservatives, he represented 
the county of Suffolk, he was wont to 
maintain that tithes were a tax on agricul- 
ture, and I presume barley pays its share, 
In short, there can be no doubt but agricul- 
tural produce is taxed to a very high de. 
gree. I, for one, never would ask for any 
protection for agriculture, were there not 
special and heavy burdens which oppress 
it. But when the effect of those duties on 
malt, and the effects of this measure upon 
breweries are talked of, 1 must say that I 
think sugar is much more likely to come 
into competition with malt in distilleries 
than in breweries. I think the effect of 
the measure will be very much to reduce 
the price of spirits. I concur with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this, 
that if the excise duty is to be put on 
any thing, spirits are precisely the ar- 
ticles on which it ought to be imposed, 
for I think a high tax on spirits and 
a low tax on beer would be beneficial to 
the morals of the people. Such a tax 
would be, therefore, in my mind, most jus- 
tifiable. The effect of the reduction of 
duty on spirits in 1823 has been to double 
the consumption of ardent spirits, viz., from 
13,000,000 of gallons then, to 26,000,000 
of gallons at present. [Lord J. Russe: 
Not so; illicit distillation was  exten- 
sive before the reduction of duty, and the 
increase of population must be taken into 
account.] I think that any Gentleman 
who walks down Holborn must be struck 
with the number of gin palaces which meet 
his eye on both sides of the way. And 
most of these have sprung up since the 
duty was reduced; so that I think I am not 
far from the truth, when I say that the 
consumption has doubled since the reduc- 
tion of the duty. And how does the case 
stand with regard to the consumption of 
beer? Why, Sir, that has not increased in 
the same proportion. The consumption of 
beer has not increased 30 per cent during 
the last twenty-five years, whereas the popu- 
lation has increased in a greater ratio than 
30 per cent. I thinkit is highly questionable 
whether we should further reduce the duty 
on spirits, without making at the same time 
a similar, or a greater, reduction in the 
price of beer. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite seemed desirous that rum should 
take the place of whisky and other spirits 
the native manufacture of Scotland; but I 
do not see why the Scotch people should 
not be permitted to continue to drink their 
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own favourite Glenlivat, which they think 
much preferable. I will not further enter 
into the question; but I hope, for the 
sake of maintaining good feeling, that we 
may, as far as possible, agree in some 
remedial measures for Ireland immediately; 
that my noble Friend will not, for the sake 
of the colonial interests (much as I regard 
them), press on this measure in its perma- 
nent shape. If so, it may interfere with 
the settlement of Irish affairs. He ought 
to recollect that this measure does not 
stand on the same footing with the other 
measures proposed; it is not a tempo- 
rary alleviation of the sorrows of Ireland, 
but one which, in fact, is permanent, 
and in which Ireland has no interest. If 
it will prove injurious to any part of the 
empire, it will prove, at least, equally in- 
jurious to Ireland; and recollecting these 
things, and knowing that it is not a reme- 
dial measure, if the House accede to the 
proposition which I have made, it will ob- 
viate the necessity for further discussion or 
division. 

Mr. BORTHWICK was opposed to the 
measure being temporary. An increased 
demand for sugar would be created, the 
cessation of which, after capital had been 
invested to supply it, would seriously in- 
jure the West Indian proprictors. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I much re- 
gret that I must decline acceding to the 
proposition of my noble Friend opposite. 
My noble Friend, on the first day of the 
Session, demonstrated so much absence of 
party prejudice, and so much feeling with 
respect to the distresses of Ireland, that if 
I could without sacrifice of public duty — 
if I could by any other species of sacrifice 
in my power to make—meet his wishes, 
I should feel the greatest pleasure in com- 
plying with them. But since my noble 
Friend has made the proposition that the 
present measure should be temporary, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
afterwards be at liberty to make the mea- 
sure permanent, I have considered what 
might be the consequence of that sugges- 
tion. We bring forward this proposal in 
any case with different views to those with 
which we brought forward the measures 
which I hope will be read a third time to- 
night; I mean the measures for the re- 
peal of the corn and navigation laws. 
With respect to those measures, we say at 
once it is not our intention, in proposing 
them, to imply any disturbance of the 
corn duties or navigation laws, after the 
termination of the period to which it is 
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proposed the measures shall extend. What- 
ever other grounds may be put forth, that 
is our view. Therefore, so far as the in- 
terests are concerned with which those 
Bills interfere, they are merely temporary 
alterations of the law, and all concerned 
know that they are temporary. But with 
regard to the present measure, the situa- 
tion in which we would be placed, if we 
were to adopt the course recommended by 
the noble Lord, would be very different. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has stated—and it is the 
opinion of the Government—that this mea- 
sure, in all its leading features, should be 
taken as a permanent measure. If we 
were to accede to the proposal of the noble 
Lord, and pass the measure merely for a 
few months, or for a year, everybody would 
know that it was done with the intention, 
not of allowing the law to resume its pre- 
sent shape at the expiration of that period, 
but with the intention of introducing 
hereafter—it may be in this Session, or it 
may be in the next—an alteration in the 
very principle that the noble Lord has 
proposed. If we were to postpone the 
alteration for an entire year, there would 
be, as it appears to me, very great incon- 
venience indeed consequent upon such a 
proposition. There would, for instance, 
be very great disturbance and uncertainty 
in trade, and no adequate security to the 
colonies that their products would be ulti- 
mately admitted as now proposed into 
breweries and distilleries. If we were to 
bring in the permanent measure—say in 
the month of April or May—during the 
present Session, there would exist in the 
trade, from this time until the arrival of the 
periods in question, a thousand doubts and 
rumours—a thousand fears and apprehen- 
sions lest when the question was at length 
introduced, Parliament might perhaps dis- 
agree. The evils, therefore, of any such 
postponement would greatly counterbalance 
any possible advantage, by creating new 
causes of insecurity to every trade with 
which we might interfere. For these rea- 
sons I am compelled to adhere to the con- 
clusion that it is better for the Parliament 
to decide at the present time (though most 
assuredly with no sort of haste to which 
the noble Lord can make any objection); 
but still to decide peremptorily, whether or 
not this shall be a permanent or a tempo- 
rary change. It is in the power of the 
noble Lord at any time he pleases to take 
the discussion upon this point by proposing 
the insertion of separate clauses in the Bill, 
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proposing that the enactment shall be but 
of a temporary duration. If my noble 
Friend will adopt this course, the sense of 
the House upon the point can be ascertain- 
ed with precision; for we are, I believe, on 
all sides agreed upon this, that the mea- 
sure should at all events be adopted for a 
time. If the House should go with the 
noble Lord in the opinion that it would be 
better that the measure should be only a 
temporary one, though I should still hold 
to my opinion that any such arrangement 
would be subject to the inconvenience I 
have stated, still the decision of the House 
would be against me, and the noble Lord 
will have carried his point. But if, on the 
other hand, the House should agree with 
the Government that the measure ought to 
be permanent, then I think the question 
will have been settled in the most satisfac- 
tory manner—trade will not be disturbed, 
and every man who is engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits can make his arrangements 
for purchasing sugars, for the use of brew- 
eries and distilleries, according as his own 
interests may require. I do not think the 
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question of such a nature that it is likely 
to produce great excitement throughout 
the country. No doubt persons connected 


with the agricultural interests may think 
that their interests are injuriously affected; 
but I think that on consideration it will be 
found that their opinions are not very 
strongly founded, and that there is no oc- 
casion for any very serious apprehensions. 
At all events, on the point raised by the 
noble Lord, there can be a deliberate deci- 
sion by the House; and we can take the 
time we may think necessary to enable 
him to bring forward for our consideration 
all the reasons which induce him to favour 
a mere temporary duration for the contem- 
plated alteration. 


say, with respect to the noble Lord and 
those who act with him, that I have every 
reason not only to be satisfied, but to be 
thankful to them for the disposition they 
have evinced. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK assured the 
House he had no desire to raise an ex- 
citement throughout the country upon this 
question. Te accepted the suggestion of 
his noble Friend, and would be content at 
some later stage of this measure to take 
the sense of the House on the question, 
whether it should be of temporary or of 
permanent duration. He liad no desire to 
tie up the colonial interests, but when he 
recollected how month after month they 
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had been tied up last Session, he certainly 
had not anticipated that the House would 
exhibit with respect to them any very hot 
or precipitate haste. 

Mr. ESCOTT observed, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn had dealt 
largely in political compacts; but he had 
shown to-night an indiscretion in disclosing 
a compact which in so experienced a poli- 
tician struck him as being exceedingly re- 
markable. The noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn had declared himself to be the 
friend of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to a certain time, and only 
until then, Ie was the friend and ally of 
the latter noble Lord until the Irish ques- 
tion was settled (so ran the bond), and 
until all its difficulties were arranged. 
When that would be, he (Mr. Escott) did 
not pretend to foretell. But when that 
day had arrived, the House was to under- 
stand that the two noble Lords were no 
longer to be in that amicable intercourse 
which spectators now every night were de- 
lighted to witness. But there was another 
point in the speech of the noble Lord to 
which he would take the liberty of briefly 
alluding. With respect to the question 
before the House, he had made up his 
mind, that the proper course for the House 
to pursue was to vote for the remedial 
measures of the Government, and accept 
them as the best the Ministers could afford 
to pass, under the sanction of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn; and after these 
measures had been carried, let them by and 
by try to get better if they could. This 
was the view he took of the question, and 
for this reason he would not stop to point 
out what improvements might be intro- 
duced into the present measure, but would 
merely content himself with voting for it. 
But the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
had let out another secret to-night. The 
farmers, it appeared, were sold again. Had 
we not been told at all the meetings of far- 
mers held at the close of the last Parliament- 
ary campaign, that a grand measure of com- 
pensation was to be awarded to the farmers 
for the great injury that had been inflicted 
on them by the abolition of protection ? 
Had we not been told that the excise was 
to be attacked, and the malt tax repealed? 
Some scores of dinners had been given 
throughout the country at which the noble 
Lord had attended, and at which he held 
forth these brilliant expectations. Nay, 
more, he was informed that there was at 
this moment an Anti-Malt-Tax League, of 
which he had never been invited to become 
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amember ; but of which, he dared say, the 
noble Lord was the president. But the 
noble Lord to-night implied that he would 
sell the farmers again. Exactly as in the 
last Session he had given them cause to 
suppose that a battle which was only sham, 
was carried on there under the pretence of 
supporting the agricultural interests; so 
now too, after advancing the great topic 
of compensation, and fixing their eyes in 
eager expectancy on it, he now gave it up, 
and by a side wind admitted that under ex- 
isting cireumstances it would not be ex- 
actly prudent to advocate the repeal of the 
malt tax at all. It was right the farmers 
should know what was going on, and un- 
derstand that the great champion of the 
repeal of the malt tax had shelved the 
question until he had settled the Irish 
affairs. After that his apprehensions would 
be at an end; his hands would be disem- 
barrassed, and he would be quite ready 
to carry the repeal. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK said, that 
whatever compacts he might have made, 
he would never hesitate to express his 
anxious hope that the private friendship 
which existed between the noble Lord at the 
head of [fer Majesty’s Governmentand him- 
self, and which had been of many years 
duration, might long continue uninter- 
rupted. For his noble Friend’s private, 
personal, and political honour he entertain- 
ed the highest respect, and for his consist- 
ency also ; and while he felt sure his noble 
Friend would give him credit for engaging 
in no sham battles, he trusted that he 
would join with him in the expression of a 
hope that when he was obliged to differ 
from the noble Lord on high political prin- 
ciples, he might be able to meet him in 
strong opposition without any interruption 
of their private friendship. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Escott) had said 
that he was at the head of a repeal of the 
malt-tax league. He would not stop to enter 
with him into a discussion upon that point; 
but he would tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he might rest in perfect 
security on the assurance which he now 
gave him, that whatever league he might 
belong to, unless he intended that the 
league at the head of which he might 
happen to be should be betrayed, he would 
never invite the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to become a member of it. 

Mr. BROTHERTON did not wish to 
prolong the debate, he merely rose to offer 
4 suggestion to the House. He understood 
the object of the Government measures was 
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to mitigate the distress of Ireland, by pro- 
viding food for the people. It was proposed 
to convert sugar, which might now be con- 
sidered a necessary of life, into spirits and 
beer, in order that the barley might be 
used as food. From returns on the Table 
of the House, it appeared that 27,000,000 
gallons of spirits were annually consumed, 
being at the rate of one gallon for every 
man, woman, and child, in the United 
Kingdom. In addition to which 6,000,000 
gallons of wine, and about 400,000,000 
gallons of ale, were consumed. Now, the 
cost of these united, amounted to between 
45,000,0007. and 50,000,0001. sterling. 
Upwards of forty millions of bushels of 
malt were charged with duty for home con- 
sumption last year. Thus, the produce of 
two or three millions of acres of land might 
as well be thrown into the sea, for in his 
opinion intoxicating liquor produced nothing 
but poverty, crime, disease, and wretched- 
ness. It was used as an argument for the 
repeal of the corn law, that if the poor man 
had to lay out an additional sum in the 
purchase of food, he had less to expend in 
clothing and other necessaries. And so it 
was in this case ; if the people spent their 
wages in drink, they would have less to 
spare for clothing. The more they ex- 
pended in articles of manufacture, the 
better it would be for the home trade. 
Of 20s. expended in spirits, the amount 
paid for labour was only about 8d.; 
but if 20s. were laid out in articles of 
manufacture, from 6s. to 10s. went into 
the pocket of the artisan. Now, if the 
House would use their moral influence in 
encouraging abstinence societies, and dis- 
continuing intemperance, they would do 
more to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, increase their comforts, and elevate 
their morals, than by any other measure 
whatsoever. People were very apt to com- 
plain of bad government, but it appeared 
that they voluntarily taxed themselves to 
the extent of 50,000,0002. sterling. 

Mr. FERRAND: Sir, I have heard 
the hon. and learned Member for Winches- 
ter, to-night, charge the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn with having directly at- 
tempted to sell the farmers. At the last 
general election, the hon. and learned 
Member marched into Winchester at the 
head of a grand procession of farmers, pro- 
nouncing himself an uncompromising pro- 
tectionist, ready to fight their battle on the 
floor of this House, and to die in defence 
of their interests if necessary. Sir, the 
hon. Member came to this House, and 
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House in favour of protection. I assisted | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to correct 
that speech, before he circulated it amongst 
his supporters. [Mr. Escorr: No, no, 
no.] I repeat, I did—I will prove it. I 
was one day standing in Mr, Ollivier’s shop, 
59, Pall Mall, when the hon. and learned 
Member came in. He asked me, ‘‘ What 
did you think of my speech the other 
night ?’’ I told him it was a grand speech 
—a great piece of oratory—but that I did 
not know how the Winchester farmers 
would ever be able to construe his long 
Latin quotations. He made many altera- 
tions in that speech, and that it might 
create the greater sensation amongst the 
electors of Winchester, he had it published 
and circulated at his own expense. I 
quoted passages from the speech in the 
spring of the year 1846, as may be in the 
recollection of many hon. Members around 
me. It was a most powerful and eloquent 
speech, and one which the hon. and learned 
Member would find some difficulty in now 
answering, But enough of it. I as dis- 


tinctly charge the hon. Member with sell- 
ing his constituents, as he has charged the 
noble Lord with attempting to sell the far- 
mers; and I tell him it is my opinion, that 


a Member of this House who will sell his 
constituents, will not hesitate to sell him- 
self. 

Mr. ESCOTT would say but a very 
few words in reply to the remarkable at- 
tack that had been made upon him by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, for the 
position in which he stood in relation to 
his constituents was a personal matter 
which on two occasions had been deliber- 
ately discussed in the proper place out of 
doors, and he did not feel himself justified 
to occupy the attention of the House with 
it. However, as a serious charge had 
been made against him, he would deal 
with it. He felt, and he had never denied 
it, that the corn-law question was one in 
respect to which he had pursued such a 
course as might fully warrant his constitu- 
ents in pronouncing a judgment adverse to 
the vote which he had recorded. Feeling 
this very sensibly, he took two opportuni- 
ties to meet his constituents in full public 
meeting, convened by public advertisement. 
The first meeting was pending the cues- 
tion of the corn law, and before it had 
been decided by that House; the second 
meeting was held at the conclusion of the 
last Session of Parliament, when he en- 
tered into a full explanation of his entire 
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At the first of these meetings, 
which was a very crowded one, only three 
of his constituents took exception to his 
conduct. The rest of the meeting to a 
man declared their approbation of the 
course he had pursued. He told them 
then, and he stated it again at the 
end of the Session, that if they did not 
approve of his proceedings, he was ready 
to resign their representation. The se- 
cond meeting was even much more numer- 
ous than the first; it was, perhaps, the 
largest that had ever been held in the city 
of Winchester; and on that occasion his 
constituents, without a single exception, 
declared that he had done his duty to them 
in voting for the measure. Really, after 
that, he did not think that the noble Lord, 
or any body else, should accuse him of 
having betrayed his constituents. [‘‘Oh!”] 
It was only the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough who cried *‘ oh!’’ No other man 
in the House cried ‘‘oh!’’ but himself, With 
respect to a certain speech, to which allu- 
sion had been made, he wished to have it 
expressly understood he had never, for the 
purposes of that speech, or for any other 
purpose, ever called in the critical assist- 
ance of the hon. Member; and if he ever 
should feel it necessary to correct a speech, 
the hon. Member would not be the critie 
to whom he would apply. The hon. Mem- 
ber had talked of his speech in terms of 
exaggerated eulogy. It was not for him 
to descant upon the merits of that speech; 
but he had frequently listened to the hon. 
Member and some of his Friends, and 
without wishing to leave himself open to 4 
charge of overweening vanity, he would 
venture to assert, that if they had studied 
that composition a little more attentively, 
their own oratory would not have lost any- 
thing. 

Resolutions agreed to. To be reported. 


POOR LAW COMMISSION—LAW OF 
SETTLEMENT. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL rose to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire into the operation of the Law of Settlement, 


and of the Poor Removal Act of the last Session 


of Parliament, and to report their observations 
thereon to the House.” 

The noble Lord said: The hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes) has given no- 
tice of an Amendment on the Motion which 
I intend to make for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the operation of 
the Law of Settlement: but when he hears 
the proposition which I am about to make, 
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I think he will feel that that Amendment 
jis unnecessary. I shall propose that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the Law of Settle- 
ment, and of the Poor Removal Act of last 
Session, and to report their observations 
to the House; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman shall think it necessary, I have 
no objection to move an instruction to the 
Committee that they be directed to inquire 
in the first place into the operation of the 
Poor Removal Act. I perfectly agree in 
the observations that numerous complaints 
have been made as to the Poor Removal 
Act of last Session; and I think it is desir- 
able that the immediate attention of the 
Committee should be turned to that sub- 
ject, with a view to consider what remedy 
ean be proposed. With regard to the Law 
of Settlement itself, I wish merely to make 
a single observation, for I consider that 
the subject is surrounded with difficulties 
on every side, and I do not think that the 
House can well come to any opinion on the 
subject until persons who have much ex- 
perience with business of this kind, and 
who are resident in different parts of the 
country, shall be brought together, and, 
being brought together, shall have the 
means of probing all the circumstances of 
this most important subject. A subject 
there certainly cannot be of greater im- 
portance to the well-being of the labouring 
classes of the country—in the first place, 
because the well-being of the labouring 
classes depends upon the law by which they 
are to be provided for; and, secondly, upon 
the condition of residence which the benetit 
arising from that law is to attach to them. 
But, Sir, I wish to take this opportunity, 
as several questions have been asked with 
regard to the course of the Government with 
respect to the inquiry that was instituted last 
year, with respect to the Poor Law Commis- 
sion itself—I wish, I say, to take this early 
opportunity of so far satisfying those in- 
quiries as to state what will be in the 
course of the Session the proposal that 
will be made by Government on that sub- 
ject. I can state, perhaps, in the first 
place, that with regard to those resolu- 
tions that were passed by the Committee 
Which sat on the Andover union, it is not 
the intention of the Government to make 
any proposition, or take any course on 
those resolutions, unless some hon. Mem- 
ber should think it fit to make a special 
Motion on that subject. If any hon. Gen- 
tleman shall think it necessary to bring 
that subject before the House, I shall have 
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no diffieulty—having looked generally to 
the evidence and to the resolutions—of 
stating my opinion with regard to the re- 
sults which are to be drawn from that in- 
quiry. But, Sir, we have looked rather to 
the more general question—I mean the 
question as to what ought to be the course 
adopted with respect to the renewal of the 
Poor Law Commission. The House is 
aware, that according to the last Act 
passed on the subject, the powers of 
the Commissioners are continued to the 
end of this Session, and then to the 
end of the next Session of Parliament; 
but, as a measure of prudence, it ought 
to be our course to propose either the 
renewal of the Commission, or to make 
some other proposition in the course of the 
present Session, to prevent any accident 
that might arise from there being an end 
of the Commission before any law could be 
passed on the subject. Now, Sir, on con- 
sidering the nature of that Commission, I 
must say that I think, in the first place, it 
is absolutely necessary to have some body 
which shall have a central control, and which 
shall likewise have the means of local in- 
spection. My opinion is this: that whether 
under that system which formerly existed 
(and which will probably never revive), or 
whether under the system that has been 
established by the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, it is most advisable that the abuses, 
that the oppression, that the neglect and 
maladministration of the law which take 
place in particular districts should be ex- 
amined, should be corrected, should be ex- 
posed; and that cannot be so well done as 
by means of some central control, and by 
means of those who have that central power. 
But, Sir, with regard to the manner in 
which that control is to be exercised, I cer- 
tainly have observed that of late years 
there has been the greatest difficulty in 
exercising that control effectually, and in a 
manner to the satisfaction of this House 
and of the country. It has so happened 
—I confess it is a result which I did not 
expect at the time the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act passed, but it has so happened— 
that the management and administration 
of that law have been continually the sub- 
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ject of animadversion and inquiry in this 


House, and that many complaints have 
been made with regard to the conduct of 
boards of guardians and of assistant com- 
missioners, and with regard to the conduct 
of the Commissioners themselves, in su- 
perintending and correcting those defects. 
And now, for my part, it way be partiality, 
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but my belief is, that those Commissioners 
have exercised their powers to the best of 
their judgment, and with an earnest desire 
to serve the poor of this country. My be- 
lief too is, that their general administration 
of the law has been correct and sound; but 
I cannot say that in every instance that 
has been brought before Parliament, there 
has been a satisfactory conviction on the 
minds of Parliament that their discretion 
has been always wisely exercised. I think 
that the consequences have arisen very 
much because, though the control is placed 
in the hands of the Commissioners, the ex- 
planations respecting the exercise of that 
control, and the defence of that control, is 
placed in different hands. One set of offi- 
cers had to examine into the particular 
cases that were complained of; they had 
to receive reports, to examine the various 
circumstances, and to come—according to 
the best of their knowledge—to a decision 
upon them. And the Minister of the Crown 
had, when explanation was required, to 
state to the House what were the difficulties 
of the Commissioners—what were the rea- 
sons that induced them to come to the 
decision that had been adopted; and, 
finally, either to defend the conduct of the 
Commissioners, or to decline to defend it ; 
and thus put an end at once to all trust 
and confidence on the part of the public in 
their administration of the law. I own I 
think that this has been proved to be a 
very unsatisfactory mode of administration. 
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and the manner in which we propose to 
constitute it is this—that there shall be one 
person at the head of the board, who shall 
be styled the President of that Board, and 
who shall be able to sit in the House of 
Commons—that he shall have placed with 
him certain persons holding Ministerial 
oftices, but not interfering in the ordinary 
administration of that law, any more than 
the Secretary of State interferes in the 
ordinary concerns of my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Control. My 
right hon. Friend is President of the Board 
of Control, with certain other great officers 
associated with him; and with respect to 





certain very important questions, they are 
made aware of the course which he proposes 
to take; but in all ordinary cases the ad- 
| ministration of the office devolves upon him 
‘alone. I would propose, that there should 
be two Secretaries appointed, one of whom 
should be enabled to sit in the House of 
| Commons, while the other—according to 
| the ordinary course—would not have a seat 
in that House. If it should be the case 
| that the President of the Board had not a 
' seat in this House, then one of the Secre- 
| taries could have a seat in it; and, there- 
fore, be able in this House to explain and 
‘defend the conduct of the department to 
/which he belongs. I wish now only to 
‘state the general outline of the scheme. 
| With respect to the general rules, as they 
are called, I would propose that those 
| general rules which have been adopted by 


I think the Secretary of State must very | the authority of the present Commissioners 
often have felt it to be so; and must have |—having been finally revised—should re- 
wished to be in a position in which he would | main in foree, until, by some competent 
have had an opportunity of knowing all the | authority, they should be abrogated, and 
ease, and be enabled to inform his mind on | new general orders should be put in their 
the decision that had been given, before he | place. That authority, to do so, should be 
was called upon to defend that decision in | vested, in the first place, in the new Board, 
the House. I think that the Commissioners, | who should have power to frame any new 
on their part, whatever the statement of rules; but that those rules should not have 
the Secretary of State may have been, | any power or effect until sanctioned by the 
must often have been anxious to explain | Queen in Council. This, Sir, is the general 
particular circumstances which, when stated | outline of the measures we propose to adopt 
by a Member of the House, may not have | for the future administration of the Poor 
been within the knowledge of the Secretary | Law. I should state also, that we propose 
of State who was explaining their conduct. | to separate entirely the administration of 
I think when so much inquiry takes place, | the law in Ireland, from the administration 
with so much necessity for full explanation, | of the law in England. We propose that 
it is desirable that the persons in whom | there should be there likewise a President 
this great control is placed should be per- | of the Board; that the Chief Secretary and 
sons more immediately connected with the | the Under Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
House of Parliament. We have therefore, | and another officer of the Government, 
Sir, formed the opinion, that for the better | should be associated with him ; and that 
administration of the Poor Law Amendment | the Lord Lieutenant in Council should 
Act, it is advisable that the superior Board | make general rules in the same manner 4s 
should be constituted in a different manner; | the Queen in Council, Therefore, the ad- 
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ministration of the law in England would 
be entirely separate from the administration 
of the law in Ireland. I know not whether 
it will be necessary for me to make any 
further statement as to the plan we propose. 
It has been already embodied in a Bill, not 
yet fully matured, but which when prepared 
will be laid before Parliament; and if it 
should receive the sanction of Parliament, 
I think—at least I hope so—that the admi- 
nistration of the poor law may be rendered 
more satisfactory; and when any inquiry is 
made in the House respecting the admi- 
nistration of the poor law, that inquiry, 
and the defence or explanation which it 
may call forth, may be drawn into imme- 
diate contact ; and so important a concern 
as the general administration of the Poor 
Law shall be brought under the immediate 
control of Parliament. I think there is 
nothing further for me to state on this 
subject. As I have said already, if any 
hon. Gentleman shall think it necessary to 
make any Motion respecting the previous 
inquiry—as to the Andover union-—I shall 
be ready to state my opinion; and I shall 
not shrink from any odium which may fall 
upon me for defending the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, when I think their conduct was 
proper, and that they have been unjustly 
attacked. 

Mr. BANKES said: If I had followed 
my own inclination I should have un- 
doubtedly proposed the total and imme- 
diate repeal of the Poor Law Removal Act, 
which has occasioned so much abuse ; and, 
as I believe in many parts of England all 
proceedings have been suspended because 
the Act is impracticable, I think its total 
repeal would be the best settlement of the 
questions it has raised. But when I recol- 
lect, at the same time, that the Act was 
sanctioned by two Attorneys General and 
two Solicitors General, and that it was the 
production of two separate Ministries, I 
could hardly hope at once to have carried 
its repeal ; I shall, therefore, best consult 
the interests of the poor by consenting to 
the proposition of the noble Lord, with the 
understanding that permission shall be 
given to the Committee to take the Re- 
moval Bill first into consideration, and to 
report separately upon it. I am ready, 
therefore, to concede to the Motion of the 
noble Lord. I have, however, been fur- 
nished to-day, as I naturally expected to 
find that I should be, with complaints from 
all parts of the country ; and as the most 
mportant come from the constituents of 
the noble Lord, the citizens of the London 
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union, and as I think the resolutions the 
board have come to redound so much to 
their honour and credit, I must read them 
to the House. These are their words: they 
say— 

“Tn our opinion the board of guardians is not 
generally called upon to interfere in matters of 
settlement for particular parishes ; but in a case 
like the present, which is to regulate the treat- 
ment of a large class of paupers belonging to one 
of the parishes of this union, your committee think 
it right that the board of guardians should state 
the general principle upon which they are disposed 
to act with reference to the recent statute. Your 
committee find that on the construction of the 
Act there exist the most opposite and conflicting 
opinions, whereby the practice of the several unions 
throughout the country has assumed an inconve- 
nient diversity highly detrimental to the interests 
of the poor. Your committee find that while 
many of the unions and parishes are acting with 
large and liberal views, there are too many which 
have taken advantage of the uncertainty of the 
Act to relieve themselves from their just burdens, 
and cast them upon the parishes or unions where 
their poor, out of humanity, have been allowed to 
reside ; and in this view of the Act they are sup- 
ported by the legal opinion of the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals, and other learned persons, 
Your committee, however, are under a strong im- 
pression that the said Act was intended as a boon 
to the poor, and that the Legislature, in passing 
it, never contemplated that existing, ascertained 
and acknowledged settlements should be practi- 
cally defeated, or that the relations between the 
aged, infirm, and helpless poor and their re- 
spective parishes should be annihilated. We are 
of opinion, moreover, that the sudden withdrawal 
of relief from the non-resident poor, many of 
whom are totally helpless and verging towards the 
grave, would be attended with inconceivable hard- 
ship and cruelty, by driving them to make out a 
new case before new and unknown masters, and 
perhaps subjecting them in their last years to a 
workhouse or an entirely different system of relief. 
Your committee think such a practice so mani- 
festly unjust towards the poor, that we strongly 
urge upon the board of guardians the propriety 
of continuing their relief as hitherto to those non- 
resident poor whose claims have been already made 
out and acknowledged, until a proper legal con- 
struction shall have been given to the said Act of 
Parliament. Your committee, however, confine 
this recommendation to old and existing settled 
claims, leaving the several parishes of the union 
to take such course as they may deem advisable 
with regard to new claimants. Your committee 
believe that this union has a larger number of 
non-resident poor than any union in the kingdom ; 
and your committee are aware that, by acting in 
accordance with the opinions of the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals, this union might throw off the 
burden not only of their poor resident in the coun- 
try, but also of the great majority of their out-door 
poor resident in London. They, nevertheless, 
think that, as such a determination would be in- 
consistent with those humane principles upon 
which the board of guardians of the city of Lon- 
don union have always endeavoured to act, they 
ought not, unless upon a clear and express direc- 
tion of an Act of Parliament, to adopt it. Your 
committee think that, should you agree with us in 
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your recommendations, notice of your intention 
should be immediately given to those unions 
wherein your out-door poor are resident. With 
respect to the poor of other parishes or unions re- 
sident in this union, and whose relief has been 
withdrawn, your committee recommend that 
the places to which they belong should be apprised 
of the principles upon which you are resolved to 
act, in the hope that their relief may be restored ; 
but, in case of an unsuccessful appeal to such 
places, and as long as the necessity lasts, your 
committee advise a continuance to such persons 
of their accustomed relief at the expense of this 
union, being disposed to recommend an increase of 
your burdens rather than that any poor and help- 
less creature should be deprived of the means of 
support.” 

I have read this document for the pur- 
pose of showing how pressingly the ques- 
tion calls for a speedy determination. It 
appears that unions have been under the 
necessity of agreeing to consider the law as 
suspended, and that those unions which 
have not acted benevolently are at the 
present moment reaping the advantage of 
the benevolence of other unions. Un- 
der these cireumstances I hope that an 
early opportunity of considering the pro- 
visions of the Act will be given, and that 
the Committee will make its report there- 
upon with as little delay as possible. With 
regard to the proposal of the noble Lord 
for a reconstruction of the central poor- 
law jurisdiction, it is my belief that 
this proposal will meet with very general 
satisfaction ; because I am_ convinced 
that it has long been felt that the poor 
ought to have their representative in this 
House. I trust that persons compe- 
tent in all respects to discharge with di- 
ligence and discretion the duties which 
would be imposed upon them, will be se- 
lected under the new arrangement; and 
the country at large will then, I feel satis- 
fied, witness with gratification the proposed 
measures, 

Mr. HUME had heard with very great 
satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had determined to change the pre- 
sent constitution of poor-law jurisdiction. 
No man in that House, from the com- 
mencement of the present system, had 
been more anxious for its success; and 
when he became a member of the Com- 
mittee of the last Session, which inquired 
into certain allegations against the Poor 
Law Commissioners, he was quite in favour 
of them, because they had obtained his 
confidence. But when their conduct was 
brought before the Committee, even upon 
the evidence of the Commissioners them- 
selves, it appeared that the Act under 
which they were appointed, and their own 
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rules and regulations, had been violated b 
themselves. They had themselves disre. 
garded the law, and it was no wonder 
there should be that diversity of practice 
in different unions to which the hon. Gen. 
tleman (Mr. Bankes) referred, when it 
was found that individual members of the 
Commission acted upon their own respon- 
sibility in individual cases, when the Act 
required that no business should be done 
except by the united board. It had been 
his intention to give notice of a Motion for 
an Address to the Crown to dismiss those 
Commissioners; but after what had fallen 
from the noble Lord, he should not persist 
in that Motion. He was anxious to see a 
sound, and proper, and humane system of 
poor law in this country, for there was 
nothing of so much importance; and he 
would guard those hon. Gentlemen who 
wished to put an end at once to the present 
system, against the results with which we 
might be visited, if we were without a 
proper establishment for the poor, should 
such a calamity as that which now pre- 
vailed in Ireland ever fall on England. 
But at the same time men must be ap- 
pointed in its administration, who had the 
confidence of the public. The present 
Commissioners had lost the confidence of 
the public. He did not attribute improper 
intentions to them; but it was a great mis- 
fortune that a law which was looked upon 
as the means of regenerating the popula- 
tion of the whole country, should have 
been so administered that a general dislike 
to it had been created: it would require 
the greatest possible care and good ma- 
nagement to prevent matters from return- 
ing to their previous state. He had a 
perfect recollection of the grievous evils of 
the old system: nothing, in his opinion, 
could be worse than a return to those evils; 
and for this reason he was anxious that a 
better system should prevail. But as a 
matter of general observation, he could 
only say that, if he found any board, no 
matter what it was, or any governor oF 
magistrate, at variance with the men with 
whom it had to deal, and at variance with 
the bulk of the community, he should set 
it down that the fault must be with the 
individual, and not with everybody else. 
This had been the case in this instanee, 
and he rejoiced in the hope of an early 
change; but he begged to suggest to the 
noble Lord that, to carry out the important 
duties of this Act, there were required no 
ordinary talents, no ordinary attention, and 
that the selection must be made more for 
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talent than for rank; that the selection 
must be one which would invite confidence 
on the part of the public, in order to secure 
a willing and cordial co-operation on the 
part of the unions throughout the country. 
He had known some of the Commissioners 
for many years, and he regretted what had 
occurred; but he should have betrayed 
his own feelings if he had not taken the 
course which he bad. He was satisfied, 
from the statement of the noble Lord, that 
the object of the Committee of last Ses- 
sion, upon which he had been put acci- 
dentally, had been obtained. The responsi- 
bility of selection would now rest upon the 
noble Lord, and it was probably one of the 
most important duties that ever devolved 
upon a Minister. As to the proposition that 
the heads of the new board shpuld have a 
seat in that House, he confessed that, in 
the first instance, this had not been his 
opinion; but time had since pointed out to 


him the necessity there was for having | 
| sidered it requisite, have submitted to a 


The | 


some individual in the House capable at 
once of answering upon the spot. 


{Jan. 22} 





Secretary of State, and every other man | 


in office, had so much of their own business 
to attend to in that House, that they must 


have been placed in an awkward situation | 
when called upon to explain matters with | 


which they had no concern; and if the 


right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James | 


Graham) would speak candidly, he had not 


the least doubt the right hon. Baronet | 
would say he had often been obliged to | 


offer excuses which he regretted. A public 
oficer, situated like the Ilome Secretary, 
was bound to believe officers in inferior 
situations until he was convinced of the 
contrary; and he had heard excuses made, 
which, to his own knowledge, were incor- 
rect. No public officer ought to be placed 
in this situation. The hon. Member, in 
conclusion, repeated that he should not 
follow up the notice which he had given, 
but he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
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should be submitted to such a tribunal, as 
he knew they would find out what had 
been discovered during the recess—that a 
more objectionable measure had never been 
passed. But the noble Lord had proposed 
a Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the law of settlement, without giving 
a single reason for that Committee, or in- 
dicating the course he meant to pursue in 
that Committee. He thought that this 
subject ought to be taken up by Govern- 
ment, instead of being submitted to a 
Committee, the only result of which would 
be delay. So much had been already said 
and written on the question, it was so ac- 
curately known by most hon. Members, 
that there was nothing more to inquire 
into. In fact, he believed that every hon. 
Member was better acquainted with it than 
with any other subject. In his opinion, 
therefore, it would have been better if the 
noble Lord had proposed a Bill of his own, 
which he might afterwards, if he had con- 
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Committee up-stairs. He had an impres- 
sion that last year the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said, he would not throw the question 


| loose before the Committee; but if he did 


submit it to a Committee, he would indi- 
cate the course he meant to pursue. There 
had been repeatedly Bills on this question 
before the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man whom he saw opposite (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) had taken the greatest pains with it; 
he had submitted several Bills upon it to 


| the Ilouse, and all that was material for a 
| Committee to go over was then discussed. 
'The right hon. Gentleman proposed, he 
| believed, an union settlement and an union 


would speedily bring before the House the | 


changes they contemplated. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he be- 
lieved the question before the House was, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
Inquire into the Law of Settlement and 
the Poor Removal Act of last Session; but 
upon the subject of those Acts he had 
heard scarcely a single observation even 


rate ; and from the,opinion then expressed 
by his right hon. Friends below him, he 
supposed that they were of opinion, as he 
was, that an union settlement would per- 
haps be the best. He thought that the 
poor labourer had a right, in this country, 
to seek employment where he pleased; but 
the present state of the law controlled him 
in a manner most prejudicial to his inte- 


‘rest; it eramped his energies, and de- 


stroyed his independence; whatever talent 
he possessed, there was nothing to call it 
forth. The first question put to a man 
when he asked for employment was, to 


what parish he belonged, and to that pa- 


from the noble Lord who brought forward | 


the Motion. 
the Motion which referred to submitting 
the question of the Poor Removal Act to 
a Committee, he heartily rejoiced that it 


With regard to that part of | 


rish he was confined. That subject had 
attracted the attention of the Committee 
of the House of Lords. He himself be- 
lieved there was no greater misfortune to 
the poor of this country than was put upon 
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them by the law of settlement, and he 
should be glad to see it done away with. 
Such a course would not render necessary 
a national rate. Local rates might be 
maintained, and an union rate adopted, if 
they pleased; although his own opinion 
was, that the poor man should have no 
settlement, but should be entitled to relief 
in the parish in which he required it. But 
he wished to ask his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department, whe- 
ther he meant to allow the Committee to 
go into that question—he meant the ques- 
tion of rating; because without it they 
could not properly consider the question 
of settlement. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to tell them what course 
he meant to pursue, because if he intend- 


ed to throw this question loose before the | 
Committee, to take up any time they | 
pleased, and to call such persons as they | 
thought proper, all he could expect from | 


such a Committee would be an indefinite 
protraction of this question. The Poor 


Law Commissioners, although they were | 
said to be in extremis, would be called up 
by the hon. Member for Knaresborough to | 
make their dying confession. Every species 
of examination connected with the poor 


law would be entered into, as, no doubt, 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough would 
be anxious to do; but what would be the 
consequence as to that law which was con- 
sidered by so many persons to be prejudi- 
cial to the poor of this country? It would 
be impossible for the Committee to make 


their Report before the close of the Ses- | 


sion—probably the last Session of the 
present Parliament; and when a new Par- 
Jiament came, they would throw aside the 
labours of the former Committee, a new 
Committee would be required, and thus 
the subject would be protracted through 
another year; the law would have to be 
acted upon by the magistrates, and the 


greatest confusion caused among the poor, 
An instance of that oc- | 


of this country. 
curred in the Report of the Committee 


duced twenty-four resolutions contrary to 


the opinion of the hon. Gentleman himself, | posed such a Committee. 


and such that they might have been writ- 
ten off-hand by any gentleman who sat 
down and considered the subject. Those 
laws were still in operation, and for two 
years the magistrates had had to adminis- 
ter them against popular feeling. He be- 
lieved that the consequences of this Com- 
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mittee would lead to a protraction of that 
measure which they all wished to see car. 
ried into execution, and that too relating 
to the subject upon which they had had 
more discussion and possessed more infor. 
mation than upon almost any other. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON wished to express 
the gratification he felt at the proposal of 
the noble Lord, and also for his moderation 
and fairness towards the Commissioners, 
He entirely concurred with the noble Lord, 
that in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
evils of the old poor law, the administration 
of that law should be intrusted to some 
central authority. On the other hand, he 
agreed that it was most desirable that that 
central authority should be directly respon- 
sible to Parliament, and that some member 
of the Commission should be a Member of 
that House. He was extremely glad to 
hear the proposal of the noble Lord; and 
he believed, that with every one who had 
given attention to this most important sub- 
ject, it would receive universal approbation. 
The noble Lord had alluded to the Com- 
mittee that sat last year on the Andover 
union. He believed that the Report of 
that Committee had exercised considerable 
influence with regard to the poor law both 
He was 
a member of that Committee ; he paid 
great attention to its proceedings; and he 
was bound to say, that some of the reso- 
lutions at which that Committee arrived, 
were, in his judgment, harsh and uncalled- 
for towards the Poor Law Commissioners. 
On the other hand, resolutions were passed 
to which he was obliged to give his con- 
currence, finding fault with the manner in 
which the Commissioners had exercised the 
discretion placed in them. At the same 


time he was bound to say, that he most 


entirely agreed with what the noble Lord 
had said, that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had, he believed, acted with the 
best possible intentions, and, for the most 
part, with sound discretion. As to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on the subject 


moved for by the hon. Member for Dur-| of settlement, he did not agree with the 
ham in 1845, on the Game Laws. That | 


Committee sat two years, and then pro- | 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. V. Smith). He was 
extremely glad that the noble Lord pro- 
It was a ques- 
tion surrounded with great difficulty ; and 
he confessed that, having given a good 
deal of time to its consideration, he was of 
opinion that they ought to approach as 
nearly as they could to a repeal of that law 
altogether. He was confident that the re- 
sult of that Committee must be a very 
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eat modification of a law, which, in his 
judgment, had tended, beyond almost any 
other, to inflict hardship on the labouring 
classes of this country. As to the Poor 
Removal Act of last Session, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire, or the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, in the condemnation they had passed 
upon that Act. He had given it great at- 
tention in his own neighbourhood, and 
there no difficulty had occurred—no hard- 
ship had been inflicted on the poor. On 
the contrary, he believed it had conferred 
very great benefit upon them by exempting 
them from the suffering of removal ; and 
though he was very glad that the working 
of that Act should be referred to a Select 
Committee, yet he hoped that neither the 
Committee nor that House would be dis- 
posed to sanction a departure from the 
principle of it; for he was satisfied that 
the hardship of removal had been mitigated 
since its operation, and that no industrial 
residence, for some time exempting the 
poor from removal, had been beneficial. 

Sin G. GREY begged to offer a very 
few words upon the subject, in conse- 
quence of the appeal made to him by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. V. Smith). He 


should have thought that the Parliament- 


ary experience of his right hon. Friend 
would have prevented his asking him 
what course the Committee would adopt. 
He should only be an individual member 
of the Committee, and could not pre- 
scribe to it any particular course of pro- 
ceeding; but he should certainly not re- 
commend that each member should call 
what witnesses he pleased, and thus pro- 
tract the inquiry to an indefinite period. 
The only pledge he could give would be, 
that he should move that it should be 
an instruction to the Committee to inquire 
first into the operation of the Poor Removal 
Act, as it affected the condition of the poor, 
and that they should report specially there- 
on to the House. Complaints having been 
made as to the operation of that law, it 
would be desirable that some opinion should 
be expressed by the Committee as to its 
operation. He had heard it very generally 
condemned by Members of that House; but 
he must say, that he was inclined to 
agree with the opinion expressed by the 
hon. Member for Droitwich, that its ge- 
neral operation was favourable to the in- 
terests of the poor. He quite admitted, 
however, that a sufficient case had been 
made out to call for an inquiry. His 
right hon. Friend had objected to the ques- 
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tion as to the law of settlement being re- 
ferred to a Committee, and had said, that 
it would be easy to deal with the question, 
if a Bill was at once brought in, and had re- 
ferred as a proof of this to the three Bills 
upon the subject which had in previous 
Sessions been introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; but the fate of these 
Bills, notwithstanding the care taken in 
their preparation, showed how much dif- 
ference of opinion existed with regard to it, 
and how difficult a subject it was to deal 
with. All parties, indeed, concurred in the 
opinion that evils arose out of the present 
condition of the law; but they were not 
agreed as to the remedy. He thought it 
clearly the best plan to refer it to the con- 
sideration of a Committee, for the purpose 
of receiving evidence on various points 
connected with it; and he hoped that the 
difficulties that stood in the way of a solu- 
tion of the question, would be diminished 
by this course, which appeared to him to hold 
out a more reasonable hope of success than 
any other. In reply to the anxiety ex- 
pressed by his right hon. Friend, that 
he (Sir G, Grey) should state his own 
opinion to the House, he should only say, 
that when the proper time should arrive, 
he should be prepared to state it. He 
should be prepared to state in the Commit- 
tee his general view upon the question, 
though he could not say that he could see 
his way clearly as yet through all the 
difficulties which belonged to it. There 
was one question asked by his right hon. 
Friend, to which he should briefly reply. 
It was whether the question of rating would 
be considered, as well as the law of settle- 
ment; or whether it would be excluded from 
the consideration of the Committee? In 
his opinion it was impossible to consider 
the law of settlement without taking into 
consideration the law of rating. The law 
of settlement, in fact, was closely con- 
nected with the law of rating; and the 
real difficulties involved in the question of 
settlement arose from the questions as 
to rating. He hoped he had so far an- 
swered satisfactorily the questions put to 
him. There seemed to be a general con- 
currence of opinion in all parts of the 
House as to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee; and he should not therefore tres- 
pass further upon their attention. 

Mr. FERRAND: When I heard the 
answer given by the hon. Member for 
Montrose to the speeches made this even- 
ing, I confess I almost believed that it was 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department who was then addressing the 
House. But no matter for that; what I 
want to know is this—does the right hon. 
Baronet suppose—does the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government suppose—that 
the people of this country will be satisfied 
with the arrangement which they have 
now proposed to make? I ask this also, 
—does the hon. Member for Montrose ima- 
gine that he has done his duty in with- 
drawing the Resolutions which he had 
placed upon the Notice-book of this House? 
Does any man suppose that the people of 
England will be satisfied with seeing the 
present Government coalescing with the 
Members of the late Government in rescu- 
ing the Poor Law Commissioners from that 
punishment which they had inflicted upon 
their own subordinates in the year 1846 ? 
Do you suppose that the people of this 
country have forgotten the case of Mr. 
Day and the case of Mr. Parker? I tell 
the noble Lord that when it becomes 
known, as it will in a few days, that you 
have determined to shelter the Poor Law 
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nity of vindicating my character. I ask 
the House, is it not just to the poor that 
we should have this inquiry? I ask, how 
many of the poor have been sacrificed? | 
ask how many have met death by starva- 
tion, and how many have been otherwise 
destroyed by the operation of this Act? [| 
ask how many thousand homes have you 
laid waste, and how often has the poor 
man’s furniture been dragged from his 
house, and sold? How many villages have 
become desolate wildernesses ? And will 
you, who have been accessary to this, ag- 
gravate your offences by screening the 
principal agents of these enormities? I 
ask you, do you suppose the people of 
England will be satisfied by such a mea- 
sure as you now propose? I ask you, 
after this, will you dare to face your con- 
stituents at a general election? Yet 
you need not have feared to face your 
constituents, if you had not provoked their 
hostility by endeavouring to screen the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Go anywhere 
—go into any company—and you will find 





Commissioners, not because they are men! but one feeling, of disgust, against the 
of talent, but because they are connected | Poor Law Commissioners. In the month of 
with persons high in party, I warn the! August last, the House of Commons pub- 
Government that the people of this country | lished the evidence that was taken before 
will speak more plainly than they ever yet | the Committee appointed to inquire into 


have done, if this House do not perform! the case of the Andover union. I pub- 
their duty. If that Committee which you | lished two letters in The Times newspaper 
proposed and appointed neglected to per-|in reference to the proceedings of that 
form their duty, are you to come down to! Committee. Mr. Lewis thought proper to 


| : : 
commence legal proceedings against me on 


the House of Commons in the hope that a 
majority supporting you will enable you to | account of the language used in those let- 
On the 24th of November, the rule 


rescue your favoured Commissioners from | ters. 
the punishment which they merit, and with | for a criminal information against me was 
which the people of England desire they| made absolute. That occurrence took 


should be visited ? I tell the hon. Member 
for Montrose, that though he may with- 
draw his Motion, I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of giving notice that on Thurs- 
day next J intend to move that a Commit- 
tee of this House be appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and to report upon the manner 
in which the poor law has been adminis- 
tered. I challenge you to an investigation 
of what has been their conduct for the last 
twelve years. I have endeavoured to ex- 
pose that conduct, and for having done so, 
Ihave been persecuted with a malignity 
which was disgraceful to the men that 
made themselves parties to that persecu- 
tion. I hope those who rendered them- 
selves my adversaries will not shrink from 
a fair discussion of these questions, and 
that they will meet me in a court of law, 
where I may expect to have an opportu- 


| place two months ago. Three or four days 
‘after the rule was made absolute, a pub- 
lie meeting was held at Leeds, which Lat- 
/tended, and at which I challenged Mr. 
| Lewis and the late Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department to lose not a _mo- 
ment in bringing those legal proceedings 

to a speedy and a final issue. I challenged 
them, and, up to this time, they have 

shrunk from mecting me. Under these 

circumstances, I considered it my duty to 
| give notice that I should move for returns 
| of the number of times the Bingley poor- 
‘house in the Keighley union was visited, 
and for other documents connected with 
‘that case; and I am happy to say that the 
| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in the handsomest manner agreed to 

the production of those papers. I moved 
‘for those returns only last night; and 
| when they are made, they will prove that 
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the Poor Law Commissioners have been | against the Poor Law Commissioners. It 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty, and was impossible that the public could be sa- 
have committed a fraud upon this House. | tisfied with the lenient treatment of these 
Sir, I have now to inform this House that | persons, when they remembered their sen- 
to-day, at two o'clock, my solicitor placed  tences of dismissal against Mr. Parker and 
in my hands a letter which he had received | Mr. Day, and the report which a Com- 
from Mr. Lewis’s solicitors, stating that mittee of that House had passed upon 
they had this very day filed a criminal in- | their conduct. As a member of that Com- 
formation against me. I cannot but look | mittee it would be satisfactory to him to 
upon this, Sir, as an attempt to intimidate know that some steps would be taken upon 
me in the discharge of my duty as a Mem-| it forthwith. The report of the proposed 
ber of this House. There was time a| Committee and the proposed measures, 
month ago to have brought this trial to an | could not be made soon enough to rescue 
issue; but they have held back these pro- | the poor from their present position as 
eeedings until I appeared within the walls | speedily as was desirable. 
of this House, determined fairly and fear- Sir W. JOLLIFFE said, that the great- 
lessly to perform my duty. I demanded | est suspense and confusion had existed in 
at Leeds that these parties should not lose | almost every union in the country, since 
one hour in going before a jury. Would | the opinion of the law officers had been 
itnot have been fair, manly, and honour-! taken upon the Poor Removal Act. He 
able, if, instead of dealing with the ques- | had in his hand the copy of a letter ad- 
tion piecemeal in this way, they had met | dressed by the clerk of the Hackney union 
me at once, face to face, in a court of jus- | to the officer of another union; in which it 
tice? I challenge them to such a proceed- | was stated that the Hackney union were 
ing; and, if I do not come from the trial | obliged to relieve some hundreds of persons 
unstained, I will resign my seat within | who did not belong to them, in consequence 
these walls. And if they do not come) of the confusion and uncertainty arising 
forth from a searching investigation with | from the late Poor Removal Act. He 
the same honour, I dare them to act on! had heard similar statements from several 
my precept. | boards of guardians during the recess. For 
Mr, ETWALL expressed his surprise | his own part, he did not believe that sub- 
that Lord John Russell had not taken some | mitting that Act to the consideration of a 
steps in consequence of the Report of the | Committee would produce the effect which 
Committee on the Andover union. As an | the country expected and desired ; but he 
individual member of that Committee, he | thought the best course would be to bring 
felt he should not be doing his duty to the | in a Bill to repeal the present law, or to 
labourers of the Andover union, and, in- } make such alterations in it as would render 
deed, to the poor of England generally, if | its working satisfactory. 
he did not remind the House of the nature| Mr. RICE said, that people throughout 
of the evidence taken before that Commit-'| the country were generally greatly dissa- 
tee; because he felt assured that in other | tisfied with the operation of the Poor Re- 
unions the poor were being treated with | moval Act; they were waiting for legislation 
equal harshness, and with a severity that|on the subject, and their opinion of the 
he was sure must be most repugnant to the | present law was that it was so bad it could 
feelings of that House. He should best | not last, and that it ought to be altered 
consult the present hour of the night by | immediately. The hon. Member for Droit- 
simply stating, that he should take an | wich had said that, in his neighbourhood, 
early opportunity of bringing the Report | that Act had operated beneficially for the 
of the Committee on the Andover union | poor; but that hon. Gentleman was the only 
before the House. | person he knew who had any practical ac- 
Cotoxer SIBTHORP said, he was glad | quaintance with the working of the law, 
there was a chance at last of getting rid of | who did not say that it had been attended 
the Poor Law Commissioners, whom he | with the greatest harshness and inconve- 
had always declared to be an useless, ex- | nience—with the greatest oppression to 
pensive, and oppressive body of men. the poor, and the greatest injustice to the 
Captain PECHELL said, that although | ratepayers. In his neighbourhood the 
the announcement of the noble Lord was parishes had, under the Poor Removal Act, 
very agreeable in many respects, yet he| been saddled with the relief of persons 
felt disappointed that the noble Lord had| whom they never expected to be called 
not adopted some more summary proceeding | upon to support. He did not think that it 
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would be advisable, however, to repeal that 
Act; he believed that its objects were 
most humane; but what was wanted was, 
such a modification of the law of settle- 
ment as would combine kindness to the 
poor with justice to the ratepayers. He 
considered that the best plan would be, 
the adoption of union settlements ; for he 
believed that the old parochial system had 
greatly retarded improvenient in the cha- 
racter of the poor. He hoped the right 
hon. Baronet, who, he believed, had every 
disposition to prevent delay, would do all 
in his power to induce the Committee to 
make an early report. He hoped that, if 
possible, the report would be delivered be- 
fore Easter, in order that some measure 
might be submitted to the House for its 
consideration during the recess. 

Mr. FIELDEN said, if he had under- 
stood the noble Lord aright, he (Lord J. 
Russell) admitted that the scheme of cen- 
tralization had proved a failure, and yet he 
proposed to continue the same system. He 
considered that the new poor law was most 
oppressive in its provisions, and had been 
carried out in the most harsh and oppres- 
sive manner; and he was ready to prove 
this whenever a proper occasion was af- 
forded of doing so. He had not heard of 
a single place in which the operation of 
the new poor law had given satisfaction. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE was sorry to hear 
from the Government that there was an 
intention to allow this Committee to waste 
any of its time in inquiring, in the first 
place, into the Removal Act of last Session, 
because it appeared to him that an inquiry 
into the law of settlement naturally in- 
volved the question of removals. They 
were told that the Act of last Session, 
which was passed with the most humane 
and benevolent objects on the part of that 


House, and of which he had been a most | 


strenuous advocate, worked ill for the poor. 
He had no doubt that might be the case in 
some instances, but only in cases where 
those whose duty it was to administer the 
law, did not think proper to administer it 
honestly. THe had found in some places— 
for instance, in Yorkshire—that the ma- 
gistrates were in fault with regard to the 
administration of this law. The Act was 
passed with a view to relieve the manufac- 
turing rather than the agricultural popu- 
lation; it was intended for the benefit of 
those individuals who, after wasting their 
health and strength in manufacturing towns 
for ten, fifteen, twenty, aye, or thirty-five 
years, were subject to removal, and were 
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removed, from those towns to their places 
of settlement. When the Poor Removal] 
Act was first proposed, no one seemed ap. 
parently so much in its favour as the coun. 
try gentlemen, and those. gentlemen who 
represented the rural districts. He thought 
it due to say, that there was nota com. 
plaint from one of the manufacturing towns 
with reference to that Act; all the com- 
plaints of its operation, with the exception 
of that from Brighton, proceeded from small 
rural villages. [‘* No, no!’’] They would 
find that this was the fact. In the district 
with which the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Ferrand) was connected, the 
magistrates said they could not understand 
the Act. They often found that the intel- 
lects of gentlemen, as well as of parishes, 
were very obtuse, when their breeches 
puckets were concerned. He thought the 
statements of the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton showed the necessity of an alteration 
in the law of settlement, and he wished the 
Government would allow the Committee to 
goat once in medias res with reference to 
this question of settlement. An hon. Mem- 
ber had asked how the poor were to be 
maintained if they abolished the system of 
settlement ? He would reply, that they 
ought to be supported by a national charge 
upon the general taxation of the country. 
It appeared from the statement of the no- 
ble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that they were 
now to have a Poor Law Minister, and a 
Poor Law Secretary, both of whom were 
to have seats in that House. He would 
suggest whether it were not advisable that 
those persons should hold their seats ex 
officio; for he believed that before a Poor 
Law Minister was able to obtain a seat in 
that House, except for some of their rotten 
boroughs, the new poor law must be made 
much more popular than it was at that mo- 
ment. He wished the Committee for which 
the noble Lord had moved were authorized 
to carry their investigations somewhat fur- 
ther than the noble Lord proposed, for he 
would like to see them inquiring what 
amendments could be made in the new 
poor law which might render it more ac- 
ceptable to the people of this country. It 
appeared to him that one improvement 
needed in the present law was, that some 
appeal should be afforded to the poor man 
when relief was refused him. The hon. 
Member for Knaresborough complained the 
other evening of the auditors; but it would 
often be found that when the ew officio 
guardians did not look after their affairs, 
the others, and particularly the small far- 
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mers, were the most grinding for the poor. 
Occasionally the boards of guardians were 
composed of most humane men; but that 
was generally when the ew officio guardians 
took pains, and looked after the small far- 
mers; but where the latter were left to 
themselves, the poor would be found con- 
stantly complaining against the law. 
When a party asked for relief, the guar- 
dians, in refusing it, turned the blame on 
the auditor, who, on his part, frequently 
said, that the guardians did not give him 
a chance of refusing it; but the poor man 
had no redress, and no power to get relief. 
Though the guardians were elected, the 
qualification for voters was not sufficiently 
low, and the poor themselves ought to 
have some voice in their election. He 
would give to the poor man an appeal 
against the decision of the guardians to 
the magistrates in petty sessions; and 
when an anditor disallowed any item 
granted by the guardians, he would, in 
order to take all excuse from them, give 
them an appeal against the decision of the 
auditor to the quarter-sessions. Then 
there could be no fair ground of complaint. 
He believed that one chief ground of com- 
plaint against the poor law was, that the 
poor man had no appeal, and could get no 
redress. On a future occasion he should 
see the Bill that would be brought in to 
increase the patronage of the Crown by 
the introduction of two new official Mem- 
bers in that House. Already one new 
officer connected with railways had been 
introduced into the House, though he 
thought that the railway interest had been 
well represented before. Now it was pro- 
posed to introduce a Poor Law President 
and Secretary, for no other purpose he 
could imagine, but to be badgered. What 
these officers were to receive out of the 
public taxes for this badgering, he did not 
know; but if it was thought necessary to 
give them seats in the House, why not go 
alittle further, and introduce also the heads 
of the Excise department, and all other de- 
partments, including the Chairman of the 
Board of Customs, who did not always give 
satisfaction? He, for one, could not at all 
commit himself to the approval of the in- 
troduction of these two gentlemen, con- 
nected with the poor law, into that House, 
holding places under the Crown, until by 
seeing the Bill he knew more about the 
matter; but, as far as he could understand 
at present, he thought the public would 
consider it rather an expensive and unsa- 
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Sm T. D. ACLAND said, that although 


he must express his satisfaction at his no- 
ble Friend’s statement, yet the point which 
pressed more particularly upon his mind in 
respect to this subject, was the necessity of 
an immediate remedy for the litigation 
that was going on, not only in the courts 
of law, but also in every parish and in 
every board of guardians. The whole ef- 
fect of the law should be to secure indus- 
trial labour to the poor. With regard to 
the old law, there was a retrospective ac- 
tion given to it, which entailed the greatest 
mischief, and was the real cause of all the 
difficulty that had arisen. He should like 
to see the Committee preparing a Bill of 
this character, under proper guidance and 
proper instruction, the great object of which 
would be to recall the retrospective action 
of the old law as soon as they could. When 
they did that, they would enjoy peace. He 
hoped that the union settlement principle 
would be adopted, and that a provision 
would be enacted against the removal of 
the poor from the places where they had 
long lived by their industry; but which, by 
the present operation of the law, was left 
entirely uncertain. 

Mr. GRIMSDITCH could speak, from 
his own observation, of the evil operation of 
the law. He had seen hundreds of poor per- 
sons cast without resource upon the wide 
world. In Manchester, particularly, the 
mode in which the law had been administer- 
ed, had created much confusion. In many 
instances, it had led to absolute cruelties. 
He congratulated the House and the coun- 
try on the prospect of their also getting 
rid, very soon, of the mischievous ma- 
chinery of the existing poor law. He re- 
joiced to see that the days of the existence 
of the irresponsible Commissioners were 
numbered; and, for his part, if they must 
have a central supervision, he would ra- 
ther that it should be under the control of 
the Crown. He had urged this on suces- 
sive Secretaries of State ; but until now 
the notion had been scouted. He hoped 
that they would soon come back to the 
practical working of the wise and humane 
Act of Elizabeth. But if the existing poor 
law was to be re-enacted — and that could 
not be without creating anew the dissatis- 
faction felt towards it by all classes—he 
hoped that the general orders issued by 
the Commissioners since 1836 might, in 
a simplified form, be incorporated in the 
Act. 

Mr. BROTHERTON reminded the 
House that at the time the Poor Removal 
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Bill was passed, hon. Members taunted the 
representatives of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts by alleging, that so soon as the 
corn laws were repealed, the manufacturers 
would insist upon the Removal Bill sharing 
the same fate. Nothing of the kind, how- 
ever, had been attempted. He considered 
the removal law of last year a humane 
measure, to a certain extent, particularly 
as regarded large towns, such as Manches- 
ter, where great numbers of Irish and 
Scotch were located. The law had pre- 
vented such persons from being removed, 
when circumstances compelled them to ap- 
ply for relief. He admitted that, in many 
eases, the law had been carried out with 
greater harshness than was justifiable. 
Guardians had often refused relief to per- 
sons who had lived for a year or two in 
another parish, and much hardship and 
cruelty had been the consequence. He 
was glad, therefore, to understand, that 
the law of settlement was to undergo con- 
sideration. He thought that a union set- 
tlement and rating would be the most ad- 
vantageous. He did not understand the 
reasoning of those persons who wished to 
abolish the law of settlement entirely, 
and to defray the expense of supporting 
the poor from the national resources; and 
who, nevertheless, in the next breath, op- 
posed the appointment of any central au- 
thority. Why, these Gentlemen must 
have seen that the farmers, who exercised 
authority in townships, had exhibited a 
grasping and an illiberal disposition to the 
poor, in order to save their own pockets; 
and was it not to be supposed, that were 
the funds of the nation appropriated to the 
support of the poor, and these persons en- 
trusted with the management, they might 
be induced to convert their powers into the 
means of eking out wages under the name 
of affording poor-law relief? In the town- 
ship with which he himself was connected, 
the poor rates were exceedingly light, and 
there had lately been erected in it an 
establishment which gave employment to 
1,000 persons. The assessment payable 
by that establishment might be nearly 
1,0002.; but as all the hands resided in 
another township, the township in which 
he lived would have the advantage of the 
money, without being called upon to con- 
tribute to the relief of those workpeople 
He deemed it exceedingly unjust to up- 
hold a system which allowed the rich to 
escape, and compelled the poor to feed 
each other. 

Cartain HARRIS could not agree with 


{COMMONS} 
those who altogether condemned the Act 
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of last Session. In the union with which 
he was connected, they saw many evils in 
it certainly; but as it was the law of the 
land, they did the best they could to carry 
it out. On the other hand, the plan pro- 
posed by the noble Lord to-night seemed 


to him to be little else than the old law. 


over again. He had understood that the 
Board of Commission was in the first in- 
stance intended to be temporary, for the 
purpose of carrying out the law, and that 
then it would be abolished. He could un- 
derstand that there should be a clear law 
on the Statute-book, and a responsible 
officer in the House; but he objected to the 
existence of a district board making their 
own by-laws, from which there was no 
appeal. 

Mr. ESCOTT considered the present 
proposal to be an utter failure, when re- 
garded as the fulfilment of the promise 
of last Session, that there should be a 
total revision of the poor law of this coun- 
try. It certainly would not answer public 
expectation. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of a new Commission, with two of its 
members having seats in that Touse, he 
was not prepared to give a positive opinion; 
but at present he saw no advantage likely 
to be gained by the presence of those two 
gentlemen in Parliament, that would at all 
compensate for the infringement of a great 
publie principle involved in such a provi- 
sion. He would add, that he had long 
thought that all the complaints against the 
maladministration of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners were in themselves futile, be- 
cause the fault was in the original consti- 
tution of the board. It was a board which 
Parliament had no power to appoint ; they 
had no power to appoint a board to make 
laws and regulations for the people of this 
country; it was a great error to appoint 
such a board, and it was no less an error 
to expect that a board so tyrannically ap- 
pointed could act legally and satisfactorily. 
No body of men with such powers would 
ever act justly; the use of our laws and 
constitution was to prevent men having 
such powers; if they had them, they would 
of course abuse them; they would do so to 
the end of time, and they would do it no 
less when two of them had seats in that 
House. 

Mr. VILLIERS believed, that if the 
question of the law of settlement could be 
disposed of, almost all questions of poor 
law would cease ; there was hardly any 
complaint connected with the public system 
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of relief of the poor, which did not spring 
out of that. A Committee, therefore, of 
more importance to the poor was never ap- 
pointed. It would be only fair that the 
Government, in nominating it, should place 
upon it some one or two Gentlemen repre- 
senting the opinion which the House had 
“just heard stated—that settlement would 
be better done away altogether. That 
might be a notion impossible to be carried 
out; but it certainly prevailed very gene- 
rally among intelligent and reflecting peo- 
ple, who saw the poor bandied about from 
one part of the country to another, and it 
ought to be represented in the Committee. 

Mr. BORTHWICK agreed with the 
hon. Member for Winchester, that the ori- 
ginal vice of the poor law, without get- 
ting rid of which there would never be a 
healthy system of poor relief, was, that it 
excluded from all the rights guaranteed to 
this nation by the constitution which we 
boasted, that class of people whom we 
ealled the poor. The noble Lord would 
now bring the parties concerned more 
into contact with public responsibility; but 
it was, at least, very doubtful whether that 
inherent vice of the law would be compen- 
sated. Without discussing the subject 
then, he would only ask whether the Go- 
vernment intended to follow precedent ex- 
amples, and postpone the introduction of 
the Bill upon the main substance of the 
law until after the Committee had reported 
upon the law of settlement, or at what 
time the Bill would be introduced ? 

Sir G. GREY could not state at what 
precise period the Bill would be ready, but 
it had no connexion with the inquiry to be 
made hy the Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

On Motion of Sir G. Grey, an instrue- 
tion to the Committee was agreed to, to 
inquire, in the first place, into the opera- 
tion of the Poor Removal Act, and to re- 
port specially thereon to the House. 

louse adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, January 23, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusuic Bints.—1* Corn Importation; Navi- 
gation. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL AND 
NAVIGATION BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, and read 14, 
The Marqvess of LANSDOWNE gave 
notice that at the sitting of the House on 
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Monday, he should propose the suspension 
of the Standing Orders of the House (Nos. 
26 and 155), with the view of facilitating 
the progress of these two Bills through all 
their stages. 

Lorp STANLEY said, if he rightly un- 
derstood the intentions of the noble Mar- 
quess, the course which he proposed to 
adopt had reference only to the two mea- 
sures for suspending the Navigation Laws 
and the Laws relating to the Importation 
of Corn. He understood, also, that both 
measures were intended in their objects 
to be temporary, and were to be applied 
strictly to meet the present exigencies ; 
and that it was not intended, therefore, to 
extend the operation of either of them 
beyond the first of September next. [The 
Marquess of LanspowNE: Hear, hear.] In 
that case, he thought he might say that 
there would be no opposition from any quar- 
ter—that no impediment would be offered 
to the noble Marquess to prevent him 
taking every step for facilitating the pass- 
ing of those temporary measures. At the 
same time, he could not help availing him- 
self of that opportunity to express his re- 
gret at the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government—if such really were their de- 
termination—upon the present occasion, 
and, simultaneously with those measures, 
to press as a permanent and not as a tem- 
porary measure the alteration of the duties 
affecting sugar, for the purpose of its intro- 
duction into breweries and distilleries. He 
confessed he should have been very glad 
if this measure had been introduced, as 
from the Queen’s Speech he understood it 
would have been introduced, as a tempo- 
rary measure; for it would then, he believed, 
have been passed with the entire unanimity 
of their Lordships, who could not have been 
unwilling to have adopted such a step to 
meet the exigencies of the present moment.. 
To such a temporary measure there could 
have been little objection, at a period when: 
there appeared to be a large stock of sugar: 
on hand, whilst the price of barley was 
extraordinarily high. But when it was 
proposed to introduce this measure as a 
permanent and not as a temporary one,. 
the Government could not expect that it 
would pass through the House with the 
same haste—with the same absence of dis-. 
cussion, or even with the same unanimity— 
as would mark those other two measures. 
for the suspension of the corn and naviga- 
tion laws ; and he was sorry, as the three: 
measures had been mentioned together in 
the Queen’s Speech, that the same course 
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had not been taken with all—and that all 
had not been temporary measures, He 
regretted this more particularly with regard 
to the alterations made last Session in the 
sugar duties—duties which would be in a 
constant state of diminution up to 1851, 
when they would be brought into perfect 
equality with home-grown sugars. They 
would have to look, therefore, in reference 
to the importation of sugar and the con- 
sumption of malt, to future prices, and 
those prices affected by the duties. There 
were several details connected with the 
Bill, which would require a good deal of 
consideration, and upon which it was ne- 
cessary to have a good deal of information. 
He did not know what course the House of 
Commons intended to pursue ; but he now 
threw it out for the consideration of the 
noble Marquess and the Government, in 
the event of their determining to adhere to 
the permanency of the measure, whether 
there would be any objection merely for 
the purpose of further inquiry, to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee; not for the 
purpose of delay, which, at this period of 
the Session was manifestly out of the 
question, but for the purpose of examining 
and sifting by the examination of vivd voce 
evidence the probable effect of the measure 
which was to be adopted. He hoped the 
noble Marquess would not think he was 
taking an improper opportunity of advert- 
ing to this subject. He thought it was of 
great importance that this measure should 
pass, not as a measure pressed forward by 
the Government, on the one hand, and op- 
posed by the Members of that House on 
the other hand, as one caleulated to alarm 
the parties interested, and seriously to 
affect the agricultural interests of the 
country, which he thought were fully en- 
titled to some consideration. If it could 
be proved that the operation of the Bill 
was not injurious, let the case go before 
the public ; and let the public, who had 
been much alarmed by the course of policy 
lately taken, have the opportunity of having 
the facts, the evidence, and the calculations 
in a more detailed form than they could 
possibly see them on a mere reference to 
casual debates in the House of Commons. 
He thought it most desirable such a course 
should be pursued ; and he had taken the 
liberty of throwing out these suggestions 
to the noble Marquess and Her Majesty’s 
Government, rather with a view of inducing 
them fully to consider the question, than 
from any desire of creating a vexatious 
opposition, or of throwing any impediment 
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in the immediate passing of the measure, 
As he was on his legs, he might ask the noble 
Marquess what course he intended to pursue 
on Monday next, in reference to this mea. 
sure, having no doubt a permanent and ex. 
tensive operation. He understood the noble 
Marquess that he was to make a statement, 
and move forcertain returns. If those papers 
were necessary for the understanding of the 
subject, there would be an obvious incon- 
venience in adjourning the debate, because 
they would adjourn the reception of papers 
which it was necessary to have in order to 
come to a fair conclusion, He had heard 
it rumoured—and it was in order to ascer- 
tain whether that rumour was correct—that 
he asked whether it was the noble Lord’s 
intention, after making the statement, to 
postpone the further discussion on the 
Motion, and give an opportunity, at a later 
period, of resuming the discussion, before 
they were entitled to discuss it in a more 
formal manner on bringing up the Bills, 
because his noble Friend had admitted 
the other night that that would be a 
most inconvenient and inadequate oppor- 
tunity for discussing points on which they 
might be able to throw out suggestions 
which Government might be desirous to 
adopt, but which could not be incorporated 
in the Bill after it came from the House of 
Commons? He, therefore, asked whether, 
after having made the statement on Mon- 
day next, the noble Lord proposed to give 
time to those who were deeply interested 
in this subject to express their opinion 
upon it ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would answer the questions in the order 
in which the noble Lord had presented 
them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that the 
Motion that the Bills be read a first time 
had not been disposed of. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that it had, and the question now before 
the House was the notice of Motion which 
he had given for Monday next, that the 
Standing Orders be suspended. The noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had most correctly 
stated what was proposed with regard to 
the two Bills which were of a temporary 
nature which had been sent up from the 
other House. It was proposed, with respect 
to those Bills, to carry them through with all 
possible despatch, by suspending the Stand- 
ing Orders, with a view to give them imme- 
diate operation. Certainly, no such course 
was intended with respect to the other Bill, 
that permitting the use of sugar in brew- 
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eries and distilleries, which the noble Lord 
had truly stated was intended to be a per- 
manent Bill. It had been matter of some 
doubt whether that should pass as a tem- 
porary Bill, to be adopted afterwards as a 

rmanent Bill, and upon consideration it 
had been thought necessary rather at once 
to make it a permanent Bill, than ensure 
any reconsideration of the subject in the 
course of the present Session. There could 
be no doubt that this Bill was one of con- 
siderable detail, which could not be easily 
disposed of, and which no one could wish 
to propose to the House to pass through 
all its stages in the course of one night. 
Whenever that Bill did pass, it would be 
open to the House to give the fullest con- 
sideration to it. He was unwilling to pledge 
himself before the Bill came up as to the 
particular mode of dealing with it, whether 
to refer it to a Committee or not. Whe- 
ther or no the details could be better consi- 
dered in Committee, it would be for the 
House to determine. 

Lord BROUGHAM: What course do 
you intend to take on Monday with regard 
to Ireland 2 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
have stated on a former occasion that I 
should move for the production of certain 


papers with reference to the subject of 


Irish distress. Those papers will neces- 
sarily be of a very voluminous character, 
consisting, as they will, of the correspon- 
dence which has taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the various 
functionaries in Ireland relative to the 
proceedings adopted with regard to the 
public works and other matters. Those 
papers will put your Lordships in posses- 
sion of every circumstance attending the 
alarming, numerous, and still increasing 
difficulties with which the Government has 
had to contend, in consequence of the un- 
exampled scarcity of food in Ireland. I 
shall hope within a few days to be able to 
lay those papers upon the Table of the 
House; and | do not think it would be ad- 
visable to make any further statement as 
to the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to pursue, until some of the 
Bills which have been proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government shall be brought up 
from the other House. If noble Lords 
think it right to raise any discussion upon 
the subject before the introduction of those 
Bills, it will of course be competent for 
them to do so. I think it highly probable 
that in a very short time one or two of 
those Bills, to which it is not likely any 
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opposition will be made, will come up to 
this House, with reference to the advance 
of considerable sums of public money to- 
wards the relief of the distress in Ireland; 
and an opportunity will then be afforded 
upon the first stage of any of those Bills 
of discussing fully any matters connected 
with the state of that unhappy country. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, a measure 
involving a permanent alteration in the 
whole colonial and agricultural policy of 
the country, was as serious a matter as 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. More 
so indeed ; and they might just as well talk 
of suspending that Actin one day, as of 
passing this other Bill in the same period. 
The idea was perfectly preposterous, and 
they therefore wanted no information on 
that matter. He very much doubted, in- 
deed, whether they should agree so speed- 
ily to the Bills which had been sent up 
from the House of Commons for the sus- 
pension of the corn and navigation laws. - 
He could not, until he saw in what state 
the Bill appeared, say what should be done 
with the Bill for the admission of sugar 
into distilleries. Of course that Bill would 
require much consideration, and his pre- 
sent impression was strongly in favour of 
a temporary as compared with a permanent 
measure. If it were a temporary measure, 
there would then be no necessity for a 
Committee ; but if a permanent one, there 
certainly should be a Committee of Inquiry. 
There was another question which he wish- 
ed to put relative to another Bill which 
was shortly to be brought up from the 
House of Commons. There could be no 
doubt the poor law was shaken to its foun- 
dation—that was quite clear. Clamour, 
violence, and unscrupulous agitation, had 
had its effect. Pressure from without had 
operated to the great joy of those who had 
been the authors of the clamour, partly for 
the gratification of personal spleen, and 
partly for the gratification of the most 
senseless theories, which clothed themselves 
in the name and garb of humanity, but 
which were the most injurious to the 
people of this country that could be en- 
tertained ; for the poor law had always 
been intended for the benefit of the 
poor, and not of the proprietors: that he 
should ever maintain. Their Lordships, 
also, though at a time of great party vio- 
lence, had been almost unanimous on that 
point —[The Duke of Wetineton: 
Hear, hear!]—and it had obtained no 
more strenuous supporter than the noble 


Duke at the Table (the Duke of Welling- 
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ton). And in the House of Commons, 
after all the violence that had been exerted, 
and the threats, amounting to threats of 
personal violence even, had been used, there 
were only eighteen found to back the out-door 
opponents of that Bill. He should hope that 
the Bill would be introduced in a manner 
to insure for it the most calm and mature 
deliberation, and that no one part—not an 
inch—of that corner-stone of the important 
fabric, viz., the central superintendence, 
should be interfered with without the great- 
est cireumspection and the most mature 
deliberation. For this reason, he should 
have preferred that the Bill had been in- 
troduced in that House in preference to the 
other House of Parliament. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it was not at all inconsistent with the in- 
troduction of the Bill into the other House 
first, that it should still receive at the 
hands of their Lordships the fullest and 
most ample consideration; and he quite 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord 
that no subject of more importance existed, 
and none which more required their Lord- 
ships’ attention. He should be sorry, 
therefore, that it should be introduced in 
any form which would prevent their Lord- 
ships giving to it the fullest consideration, 
or which would preclude the possibility of 
admitting any suggestions for its improve- 
ment. He could not, however, allow the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord to 
pass unnoticed. So far from the proposed 
Bill being intended in any degree to im- 
pair the efficacy of the poor law, it was 
only designed to give additional efficacy to 
its working. The idea of impairing or 
withdrawing the foundation on which that 
Bill had been formed, was far from being 
the intention of the Government. The 
Bill for the admission of sugar into distil- 
leries would come up in such a state as 
would give their Lordships ample time to 
consider it. The Government had made 
a great distinction between that Bill and 
the other Bills for the suspension of the 
corn and navigation laws. 

Lorp BROUGITAM saw no reason 
whatever why the Poor Law Bill, when 
ready, should not be at first introduced to 
that House. It would be far more dispas- 
sionately considered in that House, in the 
first instance, than in the other House; and 
he hoped the Government would adopt a 
course so likely to prevent clamour and 
opposition. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM did not know in 
what form the Poor Law Bill might be 
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brought in; but he agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), that 
it would be better to introduce it first jp 
that House. He had heard with great 
satisfaction from his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) that it was not 
intended to interfere materially with the 
mode in which the poor law was adminis. 
tered. It was absolutely necessary that 
there should be central superintendence; 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
there should be constant central interfer. 
ence. He quite agreed with his noble and 
learned Friend, it was most desirable that 
that superintendence should be exercised 
in a quarter entirely free from the political 
changes of the day. A Minister of this 
kind ought ought to be in Parliament for 
the purpose of being questioned, and to 
give information; and not merely a con- 
stant superintendent over the management 
and administration of the law. He trusted, 
therefore, that no threats of pressure out 
of doors, no desire to conciliate support in 
the other House, would induce Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to flinch from their de- 
termination that a real and practical super- 
intendence of this law skould be in the 
hands of persons not liable to the political 
changes of the day. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, January 25, 1847. 
Minutgs.] Pusiic Bitts.—2* Corn Importation; Navi- 
gation. 

5* and passed :—Corn Importation ; Navigation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Wood- 
bridge Union, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement.— 
From loor Law Guardians of Leeds, for Amendment of 
the Poor Removal Act.—From Brewers of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, for the Repeal of the Act prohibiting the Use of 
Sugar and Molasses in Breweries. —From Ireland, for the 
Adoption of such Measures as will ensure the People of 
Ireland such a Supply of Food as will save them from 
Starvation. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL—NAVIGATION 
BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE mov- 
ed, that the Standing Orders, Nos. 26, 
and 155, be suspended, in order to allow 
these Bills to be carried through as quickly 
as possible. 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, it was 
his duty to ask their Lordships to assent 
to the Bills, which were read a first time 
on Saturday, for admitting corn free of 
duty into this country, and for the suspen- 
sion of the navigation laws, until the Ist 
of September next. Although he antici- 
pated no opposition upon the part of their 
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Lordships to the second reading and fur- 
ther progress of the Bills which he intended 
to move, yet he was desirous to state the 
reasons which made the Government wish 
that the Bills should be carried in the 
shortest possible time, in order to afford 
every facility within their power to the im- 
portation of corn to this country. Inas- 
much, however, as their Lordships were, no 
doubt, desirous of proceeding to the busi- 
ness for which they were especially sum- 
moned, he would not detain them at any 
length. The necessity of affording facili- 
ties for the introduction of foreign corn, was 
now more evident and more urgent than it 
appeared some weeks ago. The quality of 
the last wheat crop was good, and the quan- 
tity nearly an average, and an unprece- 
dented quantity of foreign corn, amounting 
to from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 quarters, 
had been introduced into this country. The 
price of wheat in the first week in October 
was 54s. per quarter; and, although it 
rose to 62s. in the first week of November, 
yet it fell to 59s. in the third week of the 
latter month, with a downward tendency. 
The Government received satisfactory as- 
surances that the large importation of fo- 
reign corn would go far to remedy the fail- 
ure in the potato crop; and they had also 
reason to believe that the failure of that 


crop had been greatly exaggerated, as well 
in France and Belgium as in this country. 


The case, however, was different now. 
The apprehended demand for an unusual 
supply was not confined to this country ; 
but on the 16th of November the French 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce pub- 
lished an official statement, to the effect 
that the failure in the potato crop was one- 
third or one-fourth of the whole. Great 
and general distress prevailed in France, 
Holland, Belgium, and the whole of Ger- 
many; and prices at Antwerp, Havre, and 
London were so nearly on an equality that 
the duty of 4s. a quarter, which the Govern- 
ment proposed to suspend, had become an 
important consideration. In France the 
navigation laws had been suspended, and a 
nominal duty of 6d. per quarter was im- 
posed upon wheat. We ought, therefore, 
not to allow ourselves to be deprived of any 
advantages in the way of the importation 
of corn, either by the operation of our corn 
or our navigation laws. It was stated 
that the effect of repealing the duty of 4s. 
would be, that the present holders of corn 
in bond would pocket the whole of the duty 
remitted. But, for himself, he confessed 
that he regarded that much-abused class 
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of persons, the dealers in corn, as great 
public benefactors, to whom they were all 
indebted, and he would rather they should 
put 50,0001. into their pockets, which it 
was said they would do if Government re- 
mitted the duty on 260,000 quarters of 
wheat, than that the sufferings of the poor of 
this country should be aggravated by the 
corn being taken away and distributed in 
other parts of the world. The navigation 
laws were now found to be operating very 
injuriously against the means of procuring 
supplies of food. At present we could only 
get corn in British vessels, or the vessels 
of the country exporting the corn, and the 
consequence was, that a difficulty was 
thereby created in bringing corn from 
Odessa and ports in the United States, in- 
asmuch as corn from Odessa or the United 
States could not, unless carried in British, 
be carried in any other than in Russian or 
American vessels, while it appeared that of 
520 vessels laden with corn at Odessa, only 
49 ships were English. The navigation laws 
had been suspended in France, and the 
result of that was that 37,000 tons of grain 
had arrived at Marseilles, which could not, 
under our navigation laws, come to this 
country; but supposing that we allowed 
Dutch or American vessels to bring corn 
to this country from other countries, we 
would thereby facilitate the importation of 
corn. Such a measure was rendered the 
more necessary from the present high rate 
of freights everywhere. At Odessa, where 
the rate of freight for corn was usually 8s. 
per quarter, it was now 14s.; at Trieste, 
where it was usually 7s., it was now 15s. ; 
in the United States, where the prices 
were commonly 8s. per quarter for wheat, 
and for flour 3s. 6d. a barrel, freights were 
now 15s, and 5s. 6d. respectively. There 
was, indeed, great difficulty in procuring 
ships at all in the United States, in conse- 
quence of the Government of that country 
taking up all the vessels they could procure 
to convey stores and provisions to their 
army in Mexico. The result of the pre- 
sent high rate of freights was, that ships 
were tempted to make long voyages, and 
that vessels were withdrawn from the 
coasting trade. The freight of a quarter of 
corn from London to Cork, which was usu- 
ally from 1s. to ls. 6d., was now 3s. 6d., 
being about treble the ordinary amount. 
It was hoped that the effect of repealing 
the navigation laws would be, that some 
British vessels might be disengaged and 
employed in the coasting trade. He con- 
fessed that he did not expect any very 
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great benefit from the removal of these re- 
strictions; but if their suspension caused 
any larger importation, he would say even 
the importation of a single additional cargo 
—or if they thereby prevented prices from 
rising any higher (which was the more 
likely to happen), the people of this coun- 
try would feel that they were to some ex- 
tent in a better condition, and their Lord- 
ships would have the consciousness that 
they had done what they could to mitigate 
the evils of the present scarcity. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he should offer 
no opposition to the two measures proposed 
by the Government. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY said, he 
would not offer any opposition to the suspen- 
sion of the corn and navigation laws, al- 
though he did not expect that corn would 
be much lower in price if they were passed. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
that every noble Lord of proper feelings. 
who knew the actual state of Ireland, must 
support the Government in their present 
measures. If they had been permanent, 
he should have opposed them; but, as their 
operation would only be temporary, he 
should offer no objection to them. 

Bills read 2* (according to Order), and 
Standing Orders Nos. 26 and 155 con- 
sidered (according to Order) and dispensed 
with: Committee negatived; and Bills 
read 32, and passed. 


STATE OF TRELAND. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
rose and said: I rise in pursuance of a 
Notice which I gave to move for the pro- 
duction of certain Papers relating to the 
Distress which at present prevails in Ire- 
land, including the Correspondence which 
has taken place between the Board of 
Works and the Commissariat Department, 
and certain Officers engaged in the conduct 
of the arrangements which have been made 
with a view to the alleviation of that dis- 
tress. My Lords, the Motion which I 
have now to make is one with respect to 
which I anticipate no opposition; but 
nevertheless I should not think it respect- 
ful to your Lordships, or suitable to the im- 
portance of the subject, if I did not avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity of laying 
before this House the actual state of things 
with relation to which I am about to make 
this Motion—to the measures to which the 
Government have had recourse for the pur- 
pose of mitigating the distress in Ireland, 
and the measures which, instructed by the 
experience of the past, and made more and 
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more aware as the season advanced of the 
magnitude of the calamity, Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to submit to your 
Lordships, in the hope that there will be 
only one feeling of anxiety to administer, 
to the utmost extent that shall be safe and 
practicable, every remedy that can be pre- 
sented for that unfortunate part of the 
kingdom. Iam fully aware, that in the 
statement which I have to make, I cannot 
fail to weary your Lordships; or if | 
should not be wearisome, it can only be 
caused by the deep and melancholy interest 
which every one of your Lordships must 
take in the subject of this Motion. It is 
useless, my Lords, for us to deceive our- 
selves with regard to the magnitude of the 
evil which we are now called upon to meet: 
that evil has been, unhappily, placed be- 
fore us in colours too clear and distinct to 
leave room for doubt; and whatever flat- 
tering hopes your Lordships may have in- 
dulged in at an earlier period of the sea- 
son, I have no doubt that when this cala- 
mity and its extent have been thoroughly 
sifted and examined, it will be found by 
your Lordships to be the greatest calamity 
with respect to that part of the United 
Kingdom which has ever fallen upon any 
country described in the history of civilized 
Europe. We have read of such calamities 
in oriental countries, the descriptions of 
which are almost poetical; but within that 
period of history with the facts of which we 
are accurately acquainted, there is no ac- 
count of the means of sustenance of a peo- 
ple having been so generally destroyed, so 
entirely withdrawn from them, as that 
which we have witnessed in Ireland. It is 
as useless and as unwise for us to attempt 
to deceive ourselves with respect to the 
magnitude of the calamity with which we 
have to contend, as it would be in case of 
a war to underrate the force, the numbers, 
and the power of the enemy by whom we 
might be threatened; and I will therefore 
state to your Lordships what, according to 
the best calculations, is the amount of loss 
in money value which the country has sus- 
tained from the recent failure in the crops 
in Ireland. Taking the rent of the land in 
Ireland for potatoes at 101. an acre, and 
for oats at 31. 10s., the deficit in money 
from the failure of the crop would be 
11,350,000/. in potatoes, and 4,660,0001. in 
oats, or about a total value of 16,000,0001., 
which has fallen on a country, which, if it 
cannot be said to be the poorest, is cet- 
tainly not one of the richest in the world; 
and in weight between 8,000,000 and 
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9,000,000 of tons—a loss equivalent to | 
1,500,000 acres of arable land. Two) 
considerations must arise in your Lord- | 
ships’ minds on the bare simple statement | 
of these facts—that this is a calamity | 
which is a dispensation of Providence to | 
which we must submit, and that it is one | 
which we are bound to endeavour as far as 
it is practicable to alleviate; but that it is, 
at the same time, one to which it is impos- | 
sible to apply a complete and adequate re- | 
medy. There is another consideration; 
which cannot fail to impress itself on your 
Lordships, so many of whom are ac- 
quainted with the history and state of so- 
ciety in Ireland—and it is this, that great | 
as such a calamity as this would be in any 
country in the world, there are circum- 
stances in the habits and situation of the | 
people of Ireland which aggravate its 
weight and pressure on them, and deprive 
them, in a greater degree than would be 
the case with any other people, of other 
means of relief, by taking refuge in differ- 
ent means of subsistence or different ha- 
bits from those to which they are accus- 
tomed. One conviction, then, will arise 
in your minds, and IJ hope also in the minds 
of all persons in this country as well as in 
Ireland, viz., that whatever disposition 


there may be to affix blame in particular 
quarters, there is no person or body of per- 
sons who can with any degree of justice be 
charged with having produced the weight 


of this calamity. I state this because I 
know that many persons say that they 
think there has been that in the conduct 
of the landlords of Ireland which has con- 
tributed to produce the calamity with 
which that country is afflicted. I have al- 
ready stated this belief, that whatever 
blame may attach (as must be the case in 
all societies) to particular individuals or 
classes, or whether or not more blame may 
attach to the landlords of Ireland than to 
the same class in any other country, for a 
greater degree of negligence or remissness, 
yet I venture to say that there is nothing 
that is within their reach to perform, that | 
there is no effort they could have made | 
within the past ten years, that could in any | 
degree have averted that great calamity | 
from Ireland. I have heard it said in some 

societies, why did the landlords of Ireland 

allow this population to depend for their | 
subsistence on so wretched, uncertain, and | 
perilous a produce as the potato? Why, | 
it would be quite as reasonable and just, if | 
three-fourths of this great city of London | 
Were to be destroyed by fire, to ask those | 
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by whom the houses were built, why they 
did not build them of marble or Portland 
stone? The answer would have been, 
London would not have been London if 
that condition had been applied to its 
building. And so, in like manner, the an- 
swer would be, that Ireland would not 
have been Ireland, or its population what it 
is. It may be much to be lamented that 
the production of the potato should have in- 
creased to the extent it has; but there have 
been no means in the power of those who pos- 
sess the land of thatcountry, orin the power 
of the Government, but means of the most 
gradual description. Those means have, L 
believe, been applied to a certain extent 
to industry and agriculture in Ireland, and 
the cultivation of that country has been of 
late years assuming a character of greater 


utility to the people than before. This 
‘has been effected by the introduction of 


science and capital. But those means are 
in their nature slow; and if the proprietors 
of land in Ireland are charged with not 
effecting a great alteration suddenly in the 
social economy of the country, let it be re- 
membered that if they had endeavoured to 
do so, they could only do it by means of 
exercising the powers which belong to the 
rights and privileges of property—powers 
which in full no man would wish to exercise 
under the present circumstances of Ireland, 
and which, if they had been exercised, 
would subject them to reprobation and 
blame—by doing that which would have 
been undoubtedly most effectual in an eco- 
nomical point of view, but which, by the 
general clearing of estates, would lave 
been attended with an amount of misery, 
crime, and unhappiness, which I do not 
believe those persons who suggest that 
mode of proceeding, because they believe 
that in its ultimate results it would be be- 
neficial to the whole country, would have 
themselves countenanced; while they would 
not have abstained from condemning every 
person who might take on himself to pur- 
sue it, and by so doing sport with the lives 
and the happiness of persons who were 
living on his land, for the sake of obtaining 
an ultimate economical benefit. Such eco- 
nomical advantages can only be arrived at 
by slow degrees ; and it is while a better 
system has been going on in many parts of 
the country, that Ireland has been subjected 
to that overwhelming affliction to which 
your Lordships’ attention is now called. 
My Lords, if this has been the case with 
regard to the proprietors of the soil—if 
they have not been enabled by any efforts 
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of theirs to ward off so sudden and heavy 
a blow—equally is it true that it was im- 
possible for any Government to prevent the 
calamity which has fallen with such weight 
on the unhappy population of that country. 
My Lords, we must recollect what is the 
nature of the evil with which the Govern- 
ment and society have had to deal; that it 
has been a question not of money, as many 
have supposed it, but a question of food; 
and that whatever efforts the Government 
might have made—whatever sums it might 
devote to the object of guarding against 
a calamity of this description—whatever 
might be effected by any poor law that 
exists, or any poor law that might exist in 
that country for providing against destitu- 
tion, neither of these systems of relief, 
whether administered centrally by the Go- 
vernment, or locally by boards of guardians, 
would be able to do what was necessary to 
avert such a calamity, namely, to create 
food. It is in the power of Governments 
to abstract food from one part of the coun- 
try or of the world, and to convey it to 
another—it is in the power of the poor law 
to take money out of one man’s pocket and 
put it into another man’s; but neither can 
produce that which is wanted in the present 
instance—a supply of food adequate to the 
wants of millions of persons who have been 
deprived of the lowest description of food, 
which is that to which they have hitherto 
been accustomed. My Lords, supposing it 
had been a question of money, I am quite 
prepared to say that there is no sum which 
it would not have been the duty of Govern- 
ment to have proposed to Parliament, for 
the extinction, if by such means it could be 
extinguished, of so great an evil. But if 
Government had applied ten millions to 
that purpose, would that have been ade- 
quate? Do those persons who state this 
as their opinion of what the conduct of the 
Government should have been, recollect that 
the very act of the Government in this 
direction, the instant it became known, 
added inconceivably to the difficulty, and 
that even where the result of such extraor- 
dinary interference was the production of 
an artificial plenty for the moment, it led, 
in the very next week or month, to in- 
creased scarcity ? If ten millions had been 
applied to that object, before those ten 
millions could have been taken into the 
market to have purchased food, whatever 
the price of corn might have been at the 
time, prices would have risen, and you 
would have been told that twenty millions 
were wanted. Before the twenty millions 
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could have been applied, forty millions 
would have been wanted, because at every 
moment the action of the Government 
would be felt in the markets of England 
and of Europe ; they came into the mar. 
kets known to be the most powerful pur. 
chasers, and the effect would be the inva- 
riable rise of price, and that no other pur- 
chasers would be able to contend against 
them. By coming into the markets and 
making biddings higher than the biddings 
of other countries, undoubtedly they might 
have obtained corn for the moment; but 
the effect would be that prices in those 
markets would be raised, until the scarcity 
would become infinitely greater than before. 
It is universally admitted that Governments 
are the worst of cultivators, the worst of 
manufacturers, and the worst of traders, 
But does the fact of a thing being much 
wanted at the moment convert Government 
into the best of traders? On the contrary, 
their action is then more felt than ever; 
and the consequence of their interference 
is more injurious. And I must say with 
respect to the late and to the present Go- 
vernments, that nothing could have justi- 
fied their going into any market at all, 
but the extreme reserve and prudence with 
which they have conducted their operations 
—a reserve and prudence which have en- 
abled them to go into the different markets 
of the world without exciting, by their cau- 
tion and the limited extent to which their 
operations have been confined, any parti- 
cular degree of attention and alarm which 
would be likely to divert the natural eur- 
rent of trade ; on which alone you can de- 
pend, cither in times of prosperity or of 
adversity, for the supply of any country. 
I have now, my Lords, to state what has 
been the course taken by the Government, 
with the view of mitigating the distress 
when it arose, and for the purpose of still 
further mitigating it, when, towards the 
close of the year, the extent and nature of 
the distress became still more apparent. 

shall then state what are the immediate 
measures which it is the intention of the 
Government now to propose, with a view 
to the utmost practical amelioration of the 
condition of the people of Ireland. Your 
Lordships will recollect that at the close of 
last Session, and at the commencement of 
the alarm respecting the distress which 
prevailed in Ireland, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not think fit to allow Parlia- 
ment to separate, without providing what 
they thought might prove a considerable 
mitigation of the distress which it was ap- 
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parent was approaching. The measure 
then passed has proved, I believe, to the 
extent of which it was capable, an allevia- 
tion of the distress, though I am ready to 
admit at the same time, from the very 
magnitude of the evil—from the growth of 
the machinery necessary to meet that evil 
—from the very extended operation of that 
Act in many parts of Ireland, that it has 
been attended with many evil consequences; 
and consequences which your Lordships 
will do well to weigh, in determining on 
those measures to which you shall now 
have recourse. But at the time your 
Lordships adopted that measure, you 
adopted it with the view of making what 
was then only thought necessary—a bridge 
to pass over to another year—until the 
harvest time, and certainly without any 
expectation—an expectation which no man 
could then entertain—that the harvest 
would have proved a failure to the extent | 
of three times the failure of the preceding 
year. In such cireumstances you adopted | 
that measure, in order to ensure a certain | 
amount of labour and relief during that | 
period, in which it was presumed there | 
would be a great deficiency of food in Ire- | 
land. It was intended only to meet the | 
urgency of the moment, and was founded | 
on principles which no man could have de- 
fended as a permanent measure. I, my- 
self, when it was introduced, stated I con- 
ceived it to be unjustifiable in principle. I 
stated it was subject to the evils of a la- 
bour rate, though in my opinion it was not 
so bad, not so vicious in principle, as a la- 
hour rate; but I did not disguise from my- 
self or from the House, that though Her 
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Nevertheless, that was the object of that 
measure, as it has been the object of many 
other measures which have been at different 
times and in different countries attempted 
to be applied to the social system in periods 
of scarcity and want; and, my Lords, I 
now believe, if the extent of the calamity 
had not proved to be so great—if the con- 
sequent alarm had not been of such a mag- 
nitude in Ireland when that scarcity came 
to be felt, that a very great number of 
people might have been relieved, and a 
very great amount of good might have 
been effected by that measure. I stated 
at that time that I did not at all look to 
the application of that relief to what were 
called ‘* useless works.” I apprehended 
at the time that there would have been a 
field of labour opened up in Ireland for 
making public works, such as might have 
afforded very great relief; and yet that 
none should have been entered on which 
were not of a permanent useful character. 
Had it been possible to have confined the 
operation of that measure to such works, 
I believe its operation would have been 
eminently beneficial; but, my Lords, from 
the moment that, owing to the state of 
alarm that prevailed in that country—from 
the moment that, owing to the disposition 
to call for assistance and advance of public 
money, that public money was applied to 
other than permanently useful works—from 
that moment the operation of that measure 
ceased to be of a useful character. Your 
Lordships have probably not forgotten, that 
in the month of September the alarm re- 
specting the impending scarcity of food in 
Ireland greatly increased: in October it 
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Majesty’s Government, and though the | increased again: and the consequence of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who sat by | that alarm was, that presentments were 
my side at that moment, and whom your | made for public works, in, I must say, a 
Lordships knew to be so intimately ac-| most unparalleled manner, and betraying 
quainted with the state of that country and | a spirit of recklessness likely to be produc- 
of society in it, were persuaded that it) tive of the very worst results. It required 
would afford a temporary mitigation of the | positively an army of persons to superin- 
evil to be apprehended ; yet, I say, I could| tend the operations. I will just state to 
not disguise from myself, nor did I state | your Lordships the number of persons em- 
the contrary to the House, that it was not! ployed by the Board of Works, not only to 
calculated for anything like a permanent} give your Lordships an idea of the efforts 
remedy. That measure was immediately | that were made to meet the evil, but also 
acted upon in Ireland; it was founded on /| of the difficulties of carrying that measure 
an attempt to unite relief and employment. | into effect, and of the impossibility of eon- 
I believe it has always been found, that | tinuing to persist in such a system. I find 
wherever that attempt has been made|that there were employed by the board 
under any system in any country, the|down to last year 385 surveyors and en- 
effect has been injurious either to labour |. gineers, 2,832 check clerks, 6,894 over- 
or to relief; the relief is impaired by the| seers, 132 general clerks, and 491 pay 
work, and the work is impaired in its| clerks, making in all 8,000 or 9,000 per- 
efficacy by the consideration of the relief.| sons employed by the Commissioners of 
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Public Works, and employed too, all of 
them, in offices of trust. Now, I would 
ask your Lordships whether it is possible, 
with such a system, to exclude the occur- 
rence of a great amount of abuse? I say 
it was altogether unavoidable, owing to the 
extent to which that system was carried. 
Of the Board of Works itself it is impossi- 
ble to speak without the utmost respeet— 
not with respect merely, but with grati- 
tude. They were men who, with universal 
approbation, were selected at the time for 
their experience, their knowledge, their in- 
tegrity and impartiality; and I am bound 
to say, that of the possession of all those 
qualities those gentlemen have given the 
most undoubted proofs throughout the 
whole course of those works. But it must 
be remembered that the Board of Works 
were obliged to operate upon the mass of 
the population through the instrumentality 
of others; that they were not always able 
to select the instruments whom they would 
prefer; that they were compelled to act 
under the pressure of circumstances, to 
confide in parties not always worthy of 
their confidence, and to place constant re- 
liance upon local assistance; which local 
assistance, I am sorry to say, was not al- 
ways forthcoming to the requisite extent, 
though in many cases it was readily con- 
ceded. However, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the measure has been, that, from 
the increased demand for labour for objects 
of a nature which could not be effectually 
controlled, a bounty was created for the 
indolent, the idle, and the profligate, to 
take advantage of that relief which was 
intended for the needy and the poor. Such 
a system, my Lords, when it came to ex- 
hibit itself as offering something like a 
premium on idleness, and consequently be- 
gan to withdraw persons from useful oceu- 

ations, and their habitual pursuits, called 
forth all that was bad, and all that was 
vicious, and all that was false, such as is 
to be found lurking in the bosom of all so- 
cieties :— 

* Et dolus, insidizeque, et amor sceleratus ha- 

bendi.” 

All those passions which are found existing 
in all societies, and of course existing in 
this, are brought into vitality and life by 
the immense extension of these establish- 
ments. To a fearful extent were those 
sources of evil augmented. Many were 
there amongst the people of Ireland who 
were not exposed to the degree of want 
which has been somewhat inconsiderately 
predicated of the whole population; those 
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men quitted their own possessions for the 
purpose and with the intention of getting 
employment from the State, in a manner 
neither advantageous to themselves nor the 
country. My Lords, I have fairly stated 
what I think were the vices of, and at the 
same time the reasons for establishing that 
system, and for maintaining it up to a eer. 
tain extent. Beyond that extent, how. 
ever, in autumn last, it undoubtedly went; 
and I, for one, felt no surprise, and feel none 
now, at the general sentiment which in 
autumn last was expressed in Ireland, that 
the money which was being advanced for 
the purpose of relief should be extended 
to advances for the purpose of effecting 
useful private works when there were no 
useful public works on which the people 
could be employed. Incessant applications 
were made to Government to that effect; 
and the Government of Ireland, with the 
sanction of the English Government, did, 
under the authority of Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter, authorize advances for that pur- 
pose. That extension was sanctioned by 
Her Majesty’s Government, for they had 
very little difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion, that where proper security 
for repayment was given, money might be 
advanced to the electoral districts at the 
instance of the parties principally inter- 
ested. The Government judged that that 
mode of relieving distress would be amongst 
the most effectual, and they acceded to 
applications made under Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter. It was opened to the parties con- 
cerned to make those applications; they 
did make them to a considerable extent; 
and under the operation of both systems a 
great amount of relief was given to the 
people of Ireland. Under the operations 
of these two systems—I mean that consti- 
tuted first by the Act of last Session, and 
by the extension afforded by Mr. Labou- 
chere’s letter—a great amount of relief 
has been afforded in Ireland, though un- 
doubtedly such relief has not been attended 
with such beneficial consequences as to 
leave the country in a greatly improved 
state. But, my Lords, the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government was not con- 
fined to those measures only, and to their 
endeavours for carrying them out. Relief 
committees were also, with the concur- 
rence of Her Majesty’s Government, estab- 
lished in every part of the country; 950 
of those relief committees have been put 
into operation, and every one of them has 
in a greater or less degree received not 
only countenance but pecuniary assistance 
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from Her Majesty’s Government. Al- 
though at the same time it would have 
been, for the reasons | have stated, most 
impolitie and unwise of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment to have become traders in hu- 
man food, or to have interfered with the 
steady current of private supply and of 
rivate enterprise; yet, whilst they have 
fulfilled the engagements made last sum- 
mer with the city of London, and with the 
mercantile interests of the country, not to 
interfere with the foreign trade, they have 
still been active in purchasing, where it 
could be done quietly and safely, and with- 
out breach of faith or other injustice, such 
an amount of provisions as might enable 
them to establish depots in particular 
places; and they have accordingly provided 
such an amount as I cannot exactly state, 
but an amount which has been sufiicient to 
produce an effect in particular quarters, 
more particularly in very remote places, 
dificult of access, where the ordinary 
means of relief could scarcely have been 
brought into operation. My Lords, they 
have also furnished all the assistance that 
could be furnished by means of public mills, 
which have been incessantly employed in 
grinding the corn which had been brought 
to Ireland for the relief of the suffering 
poor; and, though the Government have 
not interfered to regulate the supply of 
food, yet the efforts that they have made 
were necessary, and have been attended 
with success. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have also employed—anve I am glad 
to state this, because a question was asked 
in this House, whether the means which 
the Admiralty had at its disposal, had 
been properly employed—why, my Lords, 
the Admiralty could not interfere with the 
regular course of foreign relations; but as 
far as related to the distribution of food, 
the efforts of the Admiralty have been in- 
cessant, effectual, and successful—and I 
trust they will continue to be so employed. 
T hold in my hand, my Lords, an account 
of Her Majesty’s shipping which have been 
so employed in the service of provisioning 
the people. I will not fatigue your Lord- 
ships by following the example of a noble 
Earl the other night, who enumerated all 
the ships that might be employed in such a 
service; but I may state, that I hold in my 
hand alist of those vessels, which I could, 
if I pleased, enumerate. I find that forty 
vessels have been actually incessantly em- 
ployed in that service, and that five more 
are on the point of being engaged, and 
probably will be so next week. 
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The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL: Will 
the noble Marquess state how much has 
already been distributed for the relief of 
the poor ? 

The Margvess of LANSDOWNE con- 
tinued: Upon reflection, I am sure that 
the noble Earl will see that is a question I 
should not answer. Instead of reading 
over a whole list of those vessels, I think 
it will be most satisfactory to your Lord- 
ships that I should inform you of their 
number, as I have already done—that 
their tonnage amounts to 28,232 tons—and 
that the power of the steamers is equiva- 
lent to that of 8,375 horses. By these 
means a certain amount of good has been 
effected in those parts that have been the 
most distressed by the pressure of the ca- 
lamity. These details may appear insig- 
nificant and trifling; but it must be satis- 
factory to your Lordships to know that 
nothing has been omitted by the Govern- 
ment to make up the deficiency which 
would be created by the increasing price 
and demand for grain. But even beyond 
the statements which I have thus thought 
it my duty to lay before the House, fur- 
ther and other efforts have been made— 
soup-kitchens have been established in 
every part of Ireland. Not only has that 
been done by a system of donations to a 
large amount; but everything that could 
be found in the shape of boilers, iron pots, 
and vessels of that sort, has been made 
available; and any stores of that descrip- 
tion that could be found in the military 
departments of the country have been 
placed at the disposal of the Government 
of Ireland, and are already beginning to 
produce a beneficial effect. Many grind- 
ing mills also have been prepared, and 
have been sent over to facilitate the grind- 
ing of corn. I think, my Lords, I have 
now stated what has been done up to the 
present moment with the view of meeting 
this deplorable calamity. And now I have 
to state what Her Majesty’s Government 
are convinced must be the true principles 
on which all future remedies can be advan- 
tageously applied. My Lords, to continue 
upon its present extensive scale the whole 
of those works which have been commenced 
in Ireland, and which have been projected, 
and to add still further to their number, 
as it would undoubtedly be necessary to do 
if no other source of employment could be 
supplied, will, I am sure, upon reflection 
appear to your Lordships, if not absolutely 
impracticable, at least unwise, and likely 
to be attended with the most mischievous 
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and unfortunate consequence of perma- 
nently diverting the people of that country 
from engaging and persevering in their 
usual pursuits, by accustoming them to 
look to employment from the Government 
as that from which more is to be obtained 
than from the cultivation of the soil, or 
from their customary occupations. I be- 
lieve in many cases the consequence of 
those works has been, that the most fer- 
tile soils have not been cultivated; that 
the greatest encouragements to cultivate 
them which have been held out by the 
proprietors have been found to be use- 
less, on account of the extraordinary 
preference given by the labourers to the 
employment of the Government. The 
ill-working of the system at first led to 
the adoption of task-work; but even the 
adoption of that mode of work, though it 
had for a great time the advantage of 
causing a greater amount of work to be 
done, was yet not without its attendant 
evil. Its evil was this—the best workmen 


were those who naturally got the best pay, 
because they could perform the most work; 
and its consequence was, that the best 
workmen became quite inaccessible to the 
proprietors of the land, who were obliged 
to put up with the refuse workmen, whilst 


the Government works were monopolising 
the best workmen. The result was, that 
the cultivation of the land was neglected, 
though the cultivation of the land was the 
real remedy for the evils under which Ire- 
land now labours. My Lords, all these 
reasons will, I am convinced, weigh with 
your Lordships, as they have with the Go- 
vernment, in coming to the determination 
that those presentment works shall cease 
—not suddenly, on the instant — but as 
speedily as possible on the completion of 
such useful works as may be at present 
engaged in: that the works shall be useful 
must necessarily be the foundation of any 
good measure to be proposed. Then, my 
Lords, as soon as it was foreseen that it 
would be necessary speedily to escape 
from a system which was never intended 
to be a permanent one, there arose the 
necessity for securing a large demand for 
labour in Ireland. And, my Lords, I con- 
fess I have throughout felt, as I believe 
every one must feel upon consideration of 
the papers which will be laid upon the 
Table of your Lordships’ House, that that 
demand for labour in Ireland is to be found 
through the medium of individual proprie- 
tors, assisted for that purpose by the Go- 
vernment. My Lords, there is every ad- 
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vantage to the country as well as to 
individuals in works being so carried op 
and so directed. The individual pro. 
prietor is the best judge of what works 
ought to be done—the individual pro. 
prietor is the best judge of the means 
by which they should be carried on 
—the individual proprietor is the best 
able to select the labourer, and the tools, 
and the machinery, with which they 
should be carried on—the individual pro. 
prietor is the one that has the deepest inte- 
rest in their ultimate success. In propor. 
tion, therefore, as you can, through the 
medium of the individual proprietor, call a 
great amount of activity, exertion, and la- 
bour, into existence, to that amount do 
you really benefit and increase the pros- 
perity of the whole country. And if, as I 
am sanguine enough to hope, by the mea- 
sures about to be proposed, every individual 
proprietor in Ireland will be placed in a 
situation—as he will be placed, if he choose 
—to give a very great amount of employ- 
ment in the mode most beneficial to him- 
self and to the country at large; then I 
trust your Lordships will see, not only a 
temporary amelioration—not only an ocea- 
sional remedy—but something like a per- 
manent, lasting remedy to the evils of that 
country ; for it will secure, not only for 
this year, but for years to come, a steady, 
regular, constant, and well-understood ap- 
plication of large sums of money for the 
purpose of promoting the industry of the 
country. With this view a Treasury Mi- 
nute was made on the Ist of December, 
and subsequently extended by another sta- 
tute, which, though in part it carried out a 
previous existing statute, another Act of 
Parliament would be required for giving 
effect to the intention of the Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government now propose 
that every landed proprietor in Ireland 
who thinks proper to carry on any system 
of improvement—be that improvement 
what it may, so that it is a substantial 
improvement — shall receive a loan, for 
which he shall pay no other interest than 
3% per cent, for the next twenty-two 
years. Upon entailed estates the life 
proprietor will be enabled to obtain that 
loan upon the same terms as the proprie- 
tor in fee-simple. They will not only have 
the opportunily of obtaining the loan for 
35 per cent for twenty-two years, but they 
may return the principal by instalments, 
and during any period of that time, choos- 
ing their own times ; or they may pay 6} 
per cent, and so return no principal. Fur 
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ther, if they prefer relieving themselves of | country to the other, be his circumstances 
a charge so incurred for enabling them to | what they might—be he in the situation 
improve parts of an estate, the life proprie- | of what was called rich, or being compara- 
tor may, in the case of entailed estates, be | tively poor — who would not be enabled, 

rmitted to sell portions of them in order|if he thought proper, to set in active 


to relieve the remainder. 


This is a mea-j| operation an amount of labour, profitable 


sure which, I think, will have a most cer-| to himself and advantageous to the coun- 


tain, and, I venture to anticipate, a most | try. 


And, my Lords, I do not think so 


rapid effect in ameliorating the condition | ill of the proprietors of Ireland as to be- 
of the people of Ireland. But Her Ma-| lieve that with all these facilities made ac- 


jesty’s Government do not confine them- 
selves to that alone. I should have said, 
having adverted in the earlier part of my 
speech to the works undertaken under Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter, it will be deemed but 
an act of fairness, that many who have 
undertaken works, from a desire for the 
public welfare, shall have the facility af- 
forded them of accepting the more advan- 
tageous terms which this Act will give 
them; and they will thus place themselves 
in the same position as those who apply 
for, and receive, loans under this measure. 


There is another description of works which | 


will remain very much upon their present 
footing, except that greater facilities will 
be afforded for their execution than under 
the Acts of the late Session of Parliament; 
I mean drainage works, to be undertaken 
for the proprietors, but by the Board of 


Works; all individual works—I mean all 
works of a minor character—for the im- 
provement of estates had better be left in 


the hands of individuals. But on private 
estates, or on combinations of private 
estates or of proprietors, there are many 


instances in which the operations for the | 


benefit of those estates, particularly when 
connected with such works as drainages, 
embankments, water-courses, and outfalls, 


might be much more effectually carried on | 





under the superintendence of the Board of | 
| lief Act, and that of labourers upon works 


| conducted under the Board of Works ; that 


Works, than of the individual proprietors. 
It is proposed for all these things, inde- 
pendently of the loan to individuals at 3} 
per cent to carry on such works as they 
shall specify, that, by giving 4 per cent, 
any proprietor, or knot of proprietors com- 
bining, may obtain assistance, and thus be 
enabled to co-operate in the carrying for- 
ward of reproductive works ; the Board of 
Works superintending such works, for the 
purpose of compelling those proprietors 
whose assistance should not be obtained, 
from their being out of the country, or 
otherwise, to co-operate in and bear jointly 
the charges of those works. The general 
result, then, of these two measures, taken 
together, would be, that there was not one 
Proprietor in Ireland, from one end of the 





cessible to them in every shape, and made 
attainable in every mode, and with every 
incitement to adopt them, derived from the 
events which the last six months have pro- 
duced, and which, I am sorry to say, are in 
prospect for years yet to come, they will 
not universally, or with very few exceptions, 
avail themselves almost immediately of 
them, and that at no distant period the 
country will exhibit a scene of active labour 
and employment from one end to the other, 
the effect of which will be to supply a de- 
mand for labour which it is evident there 
is not at present the means of providing 
by the ordinary modes, or by perseverance 
in what have hitherto been the ordinary 
habits of the island. I must freely state 
to your Lordships, that, in my own opinion, 
this is the most important measure that 
Her Majesty’s Government could propose. 
It is one in which, individually, I have long 
felt the greatest personal interest. There 
are undoubtedly other measures which it is 
hoped may also contribute to ensure the 
great object of effecting an alteration in 
the habits of the people, by creating a de- 
mand for labour. Before I enter upon 
those measures, I should state that it is 
conceived, that in the changes which will 
be operated through the country, a 
change will also take place between the 
employment of labourers under the Re- 


in passing from one state to the other, 
under the present unfortunate cireum- 
stances of a scarcity of food, and the difti- 
eulty of procuring it, there will naturally 
be a state of considerable difficulty, in which 
some public relief must be afforded—relief 
which can only be atforded upon temporary 
principles, without making the measure a 
permanent law. It is supposed that, as 
these public works drop, and before the 
others are, to the fullest extent, pursued, 
there must be a considerable number of 
persons dependent upon public charity for 
support—upon charity which it is impos- 
sible, in the present condition of Ireland, 
to expect individuals to give. A Bill, 
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therefore, will be introduced to effect a 
distribution of food to persons only who are 
indigent, destitute, and evidently unable to 
procure sustenance. This measure is to 
be accompanied with what has been justly 
and appropriately called the workhouse 
test. No person is to be admitted to have 
this food that can be admitted into the 
workhouse and receive sustenance and sup- 
port there; but in cases where the work- 
house test cannot be applied, where per- 
sons are absolutely destitute, and are 
proved to have no means of employment, 
it is proposed, for a limited period, to dis- 
tribute food in the form in which this kind 
of relief has hitherto been found most ef- 
fective. From what I have learned I be- 
lieve this distribution will be found most 
beneficial through the medium of soup 
shops in every part of Ireland; and for 
this purpose newly constituted relief com- 
mittees will be provided, whose particular 
duty will be to superintend the relief so 
afforded to destitute persons who cannot be 
admitted into the workhouse. It is pro- 
posed to confine the means of procuring 
this relief to a rate to be levied upon the 
places: only one half to be levied upon the 
place, and the other half to be supplied by 
the country. This, I repeat, is only a 
temporary measure: it is intended only for 
places where, more or less, there is misery 
and destitution—which misery and destitu- 
tion, it is hoped, will subside as all the 
works to which I have alluded are brought 
into play. It is also intended, my Lords, 
to furnish a loan of another description. 
One of the objects of the greatest import- 
ance in the present state of Ireland is to 
secure to the utmost extent consistent with 
the inscrutable designs of Providence the 
proceeds of the approaching harvest. Very 
great apprehensions—I am afraid not un- 
founded apprehensions — are entertained 
that in some parts of the country due mea- 
sures have not been taken with this view. In 
some respects this has arisen from an un- 
accountable indisposition on the part of 
labourers to cultivate the soil; but it has 
also risen, in many instances, from poverty 
—the poverty of small landowners and 
farmers, in not being able to furnish the 
labourers with the means of subsistence 
while engaged in that task, and not only 
that, but unable also to procure the seed 
necessary for the purpose. Now, my Lords, 
it is proposed, independently of the general 
loan, and of the permanent measures to 
which I have alluded, that there shall be a 
Government loan in connexion with the 
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relief committee, and that certain sums of 
money shall be advanced, at the rate of 3} 
per cent, to be repaid at the end of the 
present year (that is, at the end of the 
harvest) to such proprietors as require it, 
upon no other security than that of the 
growing crop, for the purpose of enabling 
them to secure it. Of the importance of 
some assistance of this sort, and of the 
necessity of making these advances, I shall 
convince your Lordships, by reading a few 
words from a letter from one of the most 
intelligent officers employed in Ireland, who 
has had most extensive means of observing 
the state of things in different countries, 
This letter was received only this morning, 
and it will convince your Lordships of the 
infinite importance of attending to this par- 
ticular subject, and of applying to it all the 
stimulus and assistance which we have the 
power to give. The writer says— 

‘The people cry out in their agonies against 
high prices, but they never think of the extent 
to which prices very soon will be affected by 
the present inactivity of the agricultural classes, 
Now I believe that what would tend more than large 
importations of grain (be they ever so large) to 
the reduction of prices, within a short period, 
would be, that of now making ample preparation 
for the wants of next year. Although the people 
themselves do not look far forward, they must 
consider that the mercantile classes do, and that 
they necessarily speculate, not only on what is the 
present value of grain in hand, but on what will 
be the future value of it, if immediate efforts are 
not made to show, by the ena of May next, a 
promising state of things for next harvest.” 

I am sure, my Lords, that the good 
sense of these observations cannot fail to 
address itself to your Lordships’ minds. 
You will feel with the writer, as I feel, the 
necessity of endeavouring to provide for 
the future, as well as to render present 
aid, by stimulating and assisting the peo- 
ple to procure the amount of seed neces- 
sary to secure next harvest. In saying 
this, I do not mean the Government ought 
to engage, as has been sometimes said, in 
the supply of seed themselves, for the 
same reason that they ought not to engage 
in the direct supply of corn. Such a sys- 
tem would have a bad effect ; and it is 
infinitely better, on every ground, that seed 
should be procured from those channels 
which are open to all. I have thought it 
right, after stating to your Lordships the 
measures which I think will be of great 
benefit to Ireland, by employing labour in 
that country, to mention these temporary 
measures, which will be applicable during 
the course of the change ; and now, my 
Lords, I beg to resume the consideration 
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of measures of a more permanent charac- 
ter. Here I must venture to call your 
Lordships’ attention to one which has fre- 
quently been the subject of inquiry of 
committees and commissions, and long a 
subject of observation for speaking in both 
Houses of Parliament, but which has 
never yet been brought forward in a tangi- 
ble shape; I mean what is called the re- 
clamation of waste lands. It has been 
again and again stated that there exists in 
Ireland, to a far greater degree than in 
any other country, an amount of waste 
lands uncultivated, which might be brought 
into profitable occupation. I confess my- 
self to be one of thuse who believe that 
the amount of these waste lands has been 
exaggerated. I confess, for one, we do 
not hold out any hopes, founded upon that 
statement, of any large or decisive effect ; 
but at the same time, considering how 
many persons there are convinced, as they 
state, from personal observation, that there 
are lands capable of being so reclaimed 
and cultivated, it is thought right to intro- 
duce a measure, the effect of which will be 
to enable Government to purchase at its 
value a certain amount of the reclaimable 
wastes, and to dispose of them again, in 
some cases, to persons who may be willing 
to bring them into cultivation, and in 
others to retain them for public works, for 
the employment of labour, in the same 
manner as is done with Crown lands. This 
I am ready to admit is a measure which 
ought to be received with infinite caution; 
and among other reasons for the greatest 
caution is the necessity of preventing land 
so reclaimed and settled from becoming 
the re-formation of the cottier system, and 
of increasing the number of persons re- 
quiring relief and assistance. It will be 
for your Lordships hereafter to judge 
whether this particular evil can be duly 
guarded against. By reclaiming these 
lands, and dividing them into small farms 
(by ‘small’’ I mean farms comparatively 
large), and afterwards letting them upon 
such terms as to guard against any pos- 
sible subdivision, this evil will be guarded 
against, and employment will be afforded 
toa great mass of persons. Such a Bill, 
my Lords, as this will be introduced, and 
it will be for your Lordships, and the other 
House of Parliament, candidly and calmly 
to consider how far it is applicable to the 
great object of making an additional mar- 
ket for labour in the cultivation of the soil, 
and for giving a stimulus to industry by 
the example which land so cultivated, on 
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the largest and most scientific principles, is 
calculated to produce. At the same time, 
I admit my wish to be, that all these ob- 
jects should be attained to their full extent 
by that individual enterprise to which I 
have alluded, and in which I believe that, 
ultimately, if it can be effected in this way, 
I hope no assistance will be required from 
any other source ; and the superabundant 
population of Ireland will not need to look 
to the restoration of the potato, but to 
other means of subsistence. There is also 
another measure, the subject of which has 
been very much discussed at various times, 
and which is a question of much import- 
ance; I mean the subject of emigration. 
This subject has engaged the serious at- 
tention and consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I wish it were in my power 
to state any plan which could be safely 
adopted by which a large impetus could be 
given to that disposition which exists in all 
parts of the kingdom, but more _particu- 
larly in Ireland, to seek employment on 
the other side the Atlantic. But, my 
Lords, after much consideration of this 
subject, it has been thought almost im- 
practicable, without interfering with the 
current of emigration which now exists, to 
give any stimulus or any assistance to it in 
this country; but, on the other hand, we 
are disposed to think very great attractions 
might be afforded to emigrants in the 
shape of some security, when they had 
crossed the Atlantic, of being immediately 
placed in a situation to earn their living. 
The very small sum of money which has 
been placed at the disposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for that purpose, small 
as it is, has been attended with a great 
and beneficial effect. It is proposed con- 
siderably to increase that sum, to increase 
it to an extent so that any emigrant, to 
whatever extent it can be proved or pre- 
sumed emigration will take place in its 
natural course, after providing due precau- 
tions against fraud, may at once upon 
landing be at the end of his labour, and at 
the term of his toil—that he may be fur- 
nished at once with the means of going to 
such situation as he shall find, together 
with his wife and family. On this subject 
it is not expedient that I should at present 
enter further. I will, however, state to 
your Lordships an instance to show, even 
without any assistance or facilities at all, 
the natural disposition which there is to 
emigrate, particularly in Ireland. I find 
that in the last year 32,000 emigrants 
landed in Quebec, and 9,700 at St. John’s, 
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two-thirds of whom were Irish: and that 
as compared with the previous year, the 
increase had been 29 per cent—the total 
number of emigrants was 110,000. But 
of course it is in our own colonies alone 
that we propose to undertake to give, on 
landing, the great facilities of being imme- 
diately sent to their destination and pro- 
vided with employment. There is, my 
Lords, another step in the design of im- 
provement, which has frequently been a 
subject of consideration in Parliament—I 
mean that of fisheries. Her Majesty’s 
Government have given particular consi- 
deration to the subject of fisheries, and in 
the course of the last few weeks, availing 
themselves of the means at their disposal, 
have established upon the coast of Mayo 
and the adjoining counties three curing 
stations, with the view of affording the 
poor fishermen there the means of curing 
their fish upon the most advantageous 
terms. We have reason to believe these 
stations have been attended with very be- 
neficial effects ; and it is now proposed to 
extend them round the whole of the west 
and southern coasts, so that upon no coast 
will the fisherman be obliged, as at pre- 
sent, to carry his fish to a great distance 
before he can find the means of curing 
it. Nor will our assistance be confined to 
the establishment of these curing places. 
It is proposed, for the specifie object 
of promoting fisheries and encouraging 
fishermen, to give them the means of pro- 
curing boats, the necessary tackle, by 
lending to the landlords small sums for the 
specific purpose, these sums to be repaid, 
No person acquainted with Ireland can 
hesitate to believe there is a large field for 
the improvement of fisheries, of which the 
proprietors have not hitherto availed them- 
selves; and without venturing to say to 
what extent these measures will become a 
source of benefit, I may venture to pre- 
dict that they will be of considerable ad- 
vantage. Before I sit down, I may state, 
because I wish to put your Lordships 
wholly in possession of what is proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, that Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion, look- 
ing at the permanent state of Ireland, at 
the unfortunate effects which will remain 
long after the pressure of the present year 
has passed away, and at the changes which 
we not only expect, but which we must 
desire to see in the state of society in that 
country, there should be some addition 
made, as far as it can be made with safety, 
to the means of providing against destitu- 
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tion. For years to come, my Lords, | 
apprehend that in many parts of the coun. 
try the relief administered in the work. 
houses will be found unequal to the amount 
of possible destitution. I am aware that 
any attempt to provide for this, must be 
attended with difficulty and danger, against 
which your Lordships are bound, by every 
means in your power, to guard. Above 
all, you know that such a measure, in the 
nature of what is called out-door relief, 
would be utterly unsafe: that any gene- 
ral system of out-door relief in that coun- 
try would be, in other terms, a general 
confiscation of property there ; for the ex. 
perience of the last few months has de. 
monstrated that the people would have 
recourse to public charity in preference to 
making any efforts to obtain their own 
support, and would use for that purpose 
unlawful means, which it would be impos- 
sible for the local authorities to control. 
But, my Lords, there are a class of per- 
sons for whom, in the event of their not 
being received into the workhouse in the 
present state of society, something should 
be done to secure relief; I mean the aged, 
the sick, and the infirm. It is proposed 
that if they cannot be admitted into the 
workhouse, from its being full, there shall 
be authority given to the guardians to give 
them sustenance from the workhouse, in 
the manner most beneficial to themselves, 
Connected with this, there must be provi- 
sion for particular cases of extreme desti- 
tution, amounting to the hazard of death; 
these must be relieved by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose, who should have 
power to afford relief for the moment, and 
the guardians should afterwards deal with 
the case. This subject requires much more 
attention than it can receive while those 
other and more pressing measures are un- 
der consideration. Nevertheless, I thought 
it but right to inform your Lordships that 
such an intention is entertained ; the more 
so, because I believe a great many per- 
sons, who might otherwise be disposed to 
vote the large sums of money, or to make 
the large advances which I believe the 
present state of Ireland requires, and 
which will, so far as respects the future 
improvement of estates, be repaid, would 
feel an unwillingness to make those ad- 
vances unless assured that permanent mea- 
sures for the improvement of the condition 
of the poor were devised, and proposed to 
be carried into effect. Advances have been 
made to a large extent, and there will 
be a supplemental advance in the shape of 
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the rate for relieving present destitution 
to the extent of one-half. There is un- 
doubtedly great pressure, not only upon 
the poor, but upon every class in Ireland, 
at the present moment ; and, contempla- 
ting the further pressure during the change 
which is about to take place, it appears 
perfectly impossible to call at once, or at 
any time, for the repayment of the whole 
of the large advances already made; and 
it is proposed to relieve the parties from 
the repayment of half the moneys so ad- 
yanced, and to provide that the instalments 
for the repayment of the other half shall 
be extended in its commencement from the 
next spring assizes, and shall not begin till 
the next summer assizes. I believe that, 
with relief to that extent, and with the 
other measures which will be provided, 
we may anticipate the co-operation of 
the proprietors, and that ultimately the 
public will reap the benefit in the easier 
repayment of the difference, and in what 
is far more important, promoting the 
prosperity and the welfare of the country. 
There is one more measure which I may 
now refer to, as having been much called 
for by the proprietors of Ireland, to which 
it does not appear to me any possible ob- 
jection can be made. Your Lordships are 
aware that, in a great many settlements 
that exist in this country, and possibly in 
Ireland, there is a power of selling for the 
purpose of discharging mortgages and in- 
cumbrances. It is not an uncommon ease, 
but it is not to be found in all settlements. 
It has been very much pressed upon the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to enable parties who have mort- 
gages on their estates to sell their property 
for the purpose of extinguishing the mort- 
gage. To this request we are prepared 
to assent; and I hope that Parliament will 
also accede to a power to enable persons 
having mortgages or incumbrances on their 
estates to sell a portion for the purpose of 
extinguishing the mortgages, and relieving 
themselves from an incubus which, in the 
present state of Ireland, creates a great 
check upon the exertions which the pro- 
prietors of Ireland have made for relieving 
the wants of their neighbours, and im- 
proving the condition of the land. This is 
the last of the measures, of the scope and 
character of which I am desirous of put- 
ting your Lordships into early possession. 
No person ean feel more deeply than I do, 
that, whatever confidence I may have of 
the abatement of many of these evils, 
Whatever may be my confidence in the 
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ultimate effect of many of the measures I 
have enumerated, I can only look with 
anxiety to the efforts of the proprietors in 
that country. The Government cannot, 
for the relief and for the restoration of 
that country, make themselves the princi- 
pals; they may indeed show the greatest 
anxiety, but it is only through the power 
of the proprietors that any hope of future 
prosperity can be entertained. The nation 
ean assist the suffering and the afflicted ; 
but it must be to the vigour of their own 
constitution, and the vitality of their own 
body, that they must look for permanent 
success and for permanent relief. The 
arm may be extended to support the tree 
which is bending its head to the temporary 
blast; but it is only to the vigour in the 
roots of the tree, and to the vitality which 
it has in itself, that we must look for its 
permanent restoration, aided for a time by 
the efforts of a united kingdom; and if we 
only find a corresponding feeling estab- 
lished elsewhere —if there be a vigorous 
following up of every means which will be 
now afforded for adding to the number of 
labourers, for the employment of labourers, 
and for creating a race of independent la- 
bourers, which hardly now exist in many 
parts of that country—we shall insure the 
improvement of the people; and I enter- 
tain a sanguine hope, without dissembling 
the rude and the severe trial through which 
they must pass, that we shall see an im- 
proved state of society, and the establish- 
ment of peace and prosperity in that coun- 
try. It will be my duty to answer any 
questions which may arise upon these mea- 
sures. I have candidly explained them; 
and I trust that in a spirit of patriotism 
and of unanimity, as far as can be done, 
your Lordships will turn your minds to 
these various, important, and, in their na- 
ture, most urgent measures. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving— 


or 
od 


“ That there be laid before this House Copies 
of Correspondence or Extracts from Correspon- 
dence with the Board of Works, relating to Dis- 
tress in Ireland; and also Copies of Correspon- 
dence or Extracts from Correspondence with the 
Commissariat Department, relating to Distress in 
Ireland.” 


Lorp STANLEY: It is not my intention 
to interpose between the statements of the 
noble Marquess and your Lordships’ atten- 
tion for more than a very few moments. 
After listening to the very able and clear 
speech of my noble Friend, I adhere even 
more strongly than I did before to the 
opinion which I have previously ventured 
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to express—that any attempt to discuss in 
detail the great and extensive measures 
now submitted for your Lordships’ consi- 
deration by Her Majesty’s Government, 
would not only be premature upon the part 
of your Lordships’ House, but that those 
who, for the first time, hear a large and an 
extensive plan, composed of various parts, 
bearing upon each other, and combined 
with each other for general effeet—those, I 
say, who, for the first time, hear such a 
plan, must be utterly unable to discuss the 
merits of the plan as a whole, or to consi- 
der in what manner each and every one of 
the measures may bear upon the others, 
and upon the general state of society in 
Ireland. Therefore, my Lords, I do not 
pretend to enter upon the discussion of all, 
or any, of those important questions which 
have been submitted by the noble Mar- 
quess. I think, my Lords, the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government—I 
mean with regard to the manner in which 
these questions have been submitted to 
Parliament—is at once a fair and a proper 
course; they were fully and impartially 
stated, and in a manner to afford opportu- 
nities for such suggestions — offered, I 
trust, in no unfriendly spirit—as in the 
course of this discussion may occur to 
any of your Lordships, and more espe- 
cially such as those noble Lords who are 
cognizant of the affairs of Ireland may 
bring practically to bear upon the subject ; 
and I am certain that there is no Member 
of your Lordships’ House, or of the other 
House of Parliament, who will not fully 
appreciate the extent and the magnitude of 
the calamity that has been so ably and so 
powerfully described by the noble Marquess 
in the commencement of his speech, and in 
which magnitude of the case with which 
we have to deal rests not only a justifica- 
tion, but a prominent reason, for sinking in 
the consideration of this question all idea 
of party strife; so that we shall, one and 
all, look to the effect which measures of 
the kind proposed may have on the state 
of society in Ireland, and on the one ob- 
ject, and the one object alone, that should 
first engross all our attention—that of de- 
vising for the grievous results of that cala- 
mity, as far as may be, a present remedy, 
and of preventing for the future the dan- 
gers with which Ireland is threatened on 
account of it; and at the same time of 
restoring to a better state the condition of 
the people of that country. My Lords, I 
confess—although I do not desire to refer 
to what has been done already—I cannot 
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avoid feeling that the noble Marquess, jp 
the statement which he has just made, has 
candidly, and most fully, and most unspar. 
ingly, exposed the abuses that have attended 
the interference of Parliament last Session 
in this matter—I mean the abuses that 
have attended the practical application of 
the Labour-rate Act of last Session—an 
Act which, as the noble Marquess truly 
said, has had the effect of withdrawing 4 
great portion of the labouring population of 
Ireland from profitable occupation, to place 
them, not merely on unprofitable, but, in 
many cases, on mischievous work; they 
have been withdrawn, by the offer of an 
easy and unlaborious kind of employment, 
from the laborious description of labour in 
which they had been heretofore engaged; 
and this of itself would be almost sufficient 
condemnation of the measure; but its evil 
effects have been heightened by the fact 
that it has been necessary, in order, not to 
prevent—for that the noble Marquess ad- 
mitted would be impossible—but to palliate 
the abuses to which this state of things led 
—it was necessary to have an establishment 
of somewhere about eight or nine or ten 
thousand Government functionaries, nomi- 
nally to superintend the employment of 
the people, but who in reatity afforded no 
efficient supervision ; and in many cases, I 
fear, had made away with the money en- 
trusted to them, and employed that money, 
not to the best advantage, most undoubt- 
edly, but in many cases for their own indi- 
vidual benefit. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
no such circumstance had reached the 
knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp STANLEY : I rejoice to hear that 
the circumstance which I mention has not 
occurred ; but I beg to say that I received 
a letter the other day from a gentleman in 
Ireland, in which he stated that under the 
Act of last year, they were very actively 
employed in doing mischief on useless 
roads, under the superintendence of Go- 
vernment employés, and at a heavy ex- 
pense; and that there occurred not unfre- 
quently the disappearance of pay-clerks, 
treasurers, and other public officers. But 
I do not intend to enumerate the abuses 
that have taken place under that Act, be- 
cause they have been amply admitted by 
the noble Marquess ; and for my part, I 
fully admit with him that the sooner these 
enormous abuses come to an end, and more 
especially as far as the return of the people 
to their original and regular employment 1s 
concerned, the better it will be for the 
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prospects of the country. I perfectly con- 
eur with him in feeling that the difficulties 
and dangers arising under the present sys- 
tem, are for the present moment compara- 
tively as nothing when we look to the 
robable effects that are likely to accrue 
from the abandonment of the cultivation of 
the soil; but, at the same time, I must 
admit that I do not take the same view of 
the extent to which this evil has already 
gone, which has been taken by some noble 
Lords. A noble Lord the other day talked 
of the latest period for sowing oats being 
the commencement of February. That is 
certainly new information to me, because I 
conceived that, in Ireland especially, the 
latter end of March, and from that down 
to the end of April, and even to a later 
period, was the period for sowing that crop. 
It must appear to one not acquainted with 
Ireland, who finds that none of the crop 
has been sown as yet, that agricultural la- 
bour was very backward and remiss at this 
period of the year; but noble Lords should 
not compare Ireland with England in this 
particular, because in Ireland the greater 
portion of the corn is spring corn, and not 
autumn corn as in this country; and in 
Ireland the greater part of the cultivation 
of the land is not expected to take place 
now, but rather in March and April and 
down to the end of May, these latter being 
the months when employment in agricul- 
tural works should principally take place. 
I took the liberty to express a strong opin- 
ion the other day, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have done better if they 
had sacrificed their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of political economy by furnishing 
corn in the more distressed districts; but 
what I then stated, the noble Marquess has 
now confirmed. He says that the question 
was not a question of money, but a question 
of food—that there was not food available 
in many districts of the country, even if 
money had been forthcoming—that ordi- 
nary speculation and enterprise had failed 
to reach some remote districts—and that 
where corn and provisions had been col- 
lected in these districts, many of which 
were fifteen or twenty miles from any large 
markets, they were in the hands of some 
petty speculators, by whom the corn of the 
country had been bought up, and who had 
been making exorbitant profits by the 
sale. Now, with all respect for the prin- 
ciples of political economy, that is a de- 
scription of persons with whom, in my 
Judgment, Her Majesty’s Government 
ought not to have altogether abstained 
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from interfering. What I took the liberty 
of suggesting the other day was this, 
that in those districts in which ordinary 
traffic does not exist, there should have 
been depéts of provisions established by 
the Government, which, from the convie- 
tion that would go abroad, that in them 
provisions would be sold at rates not lower 
than a proper investment of capital would 
require, would, in my firm judgment, have 
had the effect of drawing forth stores that 
are now hoarded up, not for the purpose of 
extravagant consumption, but for the pur- 
pose of bringing into the market supplies 
that can be afforded to be brought in; but 
which are now withheld, not for remunera- 
tive profits, but in the expectation of fa- 
mine prices. I was told, that this course 
was not considered to be consistent with 
the principles of free trade which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took upon themselves 
to adopt. I did not concur in the suffi- 
ciency of that answer; but I concluded 
that the view taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been acted upon by them. 
To-night, however, to my great astonish- 
ment, the noble Marquess comes down, and 
instead of defending the non-interference 
system, he said the Government had been 
pursuing, and intended to pursue, a sys- 
tem of interference fully to the extent 
which I had ventured to express an opinion 
that they ought to have done. The noble 
Marquess tells us that they have establish- 
ed depéts in different parts of the country 
where they had thought them necessary ; 
that they had established 950 local com- 
mittees; and that to every one of these 
committees they had afforded assistance, 
[The Marquess of Lanspowne: Not in 
food.] The noble Marquess says, the relief 
was not given in food, but in the means of 
purchasing food; but I confess, it appears 
to me, that, in places where the difficulty 
to be met did not consist so much in the 
want of money as in the want of food, it is 
a question whether it would not have been 
better to send what was not there, namely, 
food, and that a supply of provisions would 
have been a more beneficial and economi- 
cal mode of relieving the distress, than fur- 
nishing grants of money where money was 
not of use. But then, again, the noble 
Marquess, and my noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in answer to a 
noble Earl, a noble Friend of mine on this 
side of the House, stated, that they had 
deliberately considered the question aye 
or no, whether they should employ Her 
Majesty’s ships of war in carrying provi- 
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sions to the distressed parts of Ireland, 
and thet they had come to the decision 
that it was unnecessary to do so, because 
there was abundance of tonnage to be got 
without employing Her Majesty’s ships of 
war. To my mind that answer seemed in- 
consistent with the other measure to which 
your Lordships unanimously gave your as- 
sent this evening, namely, the Bill for sus- 
pending the navigation laws. But, from the 
answer given by the noble Marquess to- 
night, it appears that Her Majesty’s ships 
of war and steamers have been, and are, ac- 
tually employed in carrying provisions from 
port to port, and thus interfering, undoubt- 
edly, with the ordinary course of trade— 
introducing a system of interference on the 
part of the Government with the ordinary 
course of commerce, which, no doubt, has 
worked beneficially, but which is clearly 
contrary to that principle of non-interfer- 
ence which, as I said before, I took the 
liberty of stating the other night Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had, in my judgment, 
carried to an undue extent. I will not, as 


I have already stated, enter at present into 
‘a consideration of any of the great ques- 
tions to which, as permanent measures, the 
noble Marquess adverted, as likely to be 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. The noble Marquess does not lay 
any great stress, as far as I can perceive, 
on the practical co-operation of the land- 
lords; and it appears, that, though Her 
Majesty’s Government did not feel it to be 
their duty to interfere with private enter- 
prise, they are to become, in themselves, 
purchasers of land in Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of again selling it or letting it to 
ether persons on lease, with the intention 
further of controlling the terms on which 
these leases are to be permitted. To 
every degree, and in every district, they 
are about taking on themselves the duties 
of Jandowners on the one hand, and of Jand 
speculators on the other. As to emigra- 
tion, I entirely concur with the noble Mar- 
quess in thinking that it is exceedingly 
difficult to introduce any plan of extensive 
emigration, by aid given in this country, 
which would have any practical or tangible 
effect on the extent of the population of 
Ireland. I shall not enter into that ques- 
tion, at present, very largely, though it is 
one that I have very often and very exten- 
sively considered, as it was my duty to do. 
I am aware of the advantages attending 
the advancement of small sums to persons 
after arriving in Canada, for the purpose of 
assisting them to proceed to the spot which 
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they wished to occupy; but 1 must remind 
the noble Marquess, that the degree of 
success attending the measure, has arisen 
from this, namely, that the sum applicable 
for such purposes was known to be of 
limited amount ; and that it was never to 
be employed except in case of known and 
absolute destitution; and, even then, that 
it was to be applied only for the purpose 
of assisting them in going to join their 
friends, whom they had made previous ar- 
rangements for reaching before leaving 
their own country. But from the moment 
that it becomes known that any individuals 
arriving in the colony shall have a claim 
upon the public purse, from that moment, 
I fear, the claims will be increased enor- 
mously ; and that no person, or, at least, 
hardly any person, will go out on their own 
resources. I am afraid that the extent to 
which increased emigration will be carried 
on under this system, if it be adopted, will 
be by no means commensurate with the ex- 
pense which we shall have to pay for it. 
Again, with regard to the poor law and to the 
fisheries, both most extensive questions, I 
will also abstain from offering any opinion 
at present; but, I believe, that of all the 
measures enumerated by the noble Mar- 
quess, that which is likely to be an effi- 
cient and working measure is the last to 
which he referred, and on which he laid 
much less stress than on the others—I 
mean that by which it is proposed to give 
facilities to landed proprietors in Ireland 
to relieve their estates by the sale of such 
portion of their lands as may be necessary 
to clear off incumbrances upon them. I 
believe that the object sought to be effected 
by this measure is one of the utmost im- 
portance, because the effect will be not only 
to relieve existing calls on landlords in Ire- 
land, but to produce a result which must 
be admitted to be the most important for 
Ireland at the present moment—namely, 
the drawing of a greater amount of capital 
into Ireland, by bringing upon large pro- 
perties two unincumbered proprietors, in- 
stead of one proprietor so incumbered as 
to render him unable to discharge his du- 
ties on half, still less on the whole, of his 
property. There is one of the proposed 
measures on which I think the noble Mar- 
quess has, on the other hand, laid more 
stress than I think it is fairly entitled to. 
He appears to expect a very great and 
almost an immediate effect to be produced 
by the measure under which money is to 
be offered to landlords for improvements at 
34 per cent. Ido not at all doubt but that 
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if such an offer were made to the landlords 
of England—that if the landlords of this 
country were offered advances of money at 
lower rates, whatever they might be, than 
they were able to command on their own 
individual security in the money market— 
it would be very likely to be found a valu- 
able boon; but there are circumstances 
which I think ought to be borne in mind, 
which I fear place Irish landlords not in 
the same position as the English landlords, 
as I took the liberty of stating to your 
Lordships the other day. If a landlord in 
England lays out money in the improve- 
ment of his land, whether that land be in 
the possession of tenants at will, or ten- 
ants holding under lease, he is in the first 
place perfectly certain of the co-operation 
of the tenants, and he feels no difficulty in 
obtaining from them an increase of rent 
corresponding to the amount of money laid 
out in improvements; or else if the tenant 
at will refuses to pay such increase, the 
landlord would find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the support of public opinion in getting 
rid of the unimproving tenant, for the pur- 
pose of substituting an improving tenant. in 
his place. That, however, is not the case 
in Ireland; and the landlord in that country 
who is induced to borrow money from the 


Government for the improvement of his es- 
tate, will, I fear, find, in too many cases, 
no part of his estate so much under his 
own control as to enable him beneficially to 
apply the money with a prospect of reco- 
vering the interest of it in the shape of an 


increased rent. I do not refer merely to 
cases where the tenants hold under leases, 
but where they are nominally tenants at 
will; and who, if they are offered the money, 
or to have the work done for them on the 
condition of paying an increased rent, will 
tell the landlord that they beg to decline 
the offer—that they are quite willing to 
have the work done for them, but on this 
condition, that as long as they choose to 
remain on the land, remain they shall, and 
that as to paying more rent, they will not. 
I speak from experience. I know that 
such is the state of things in which some 
landlords, who are most desirous of giving 
assistance to their tenants, are placed. On 
these grounds, therefore, I fear that there 
18 reason to think that we should not en- 
tertain over-sanguine expectations of the 
results of improvements to be effected un- 
der the measure proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I have not heard, in the 
Government plan, any reference made to 
one circumstance that ought to be borne 
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in mind in every measure intended to ad- 
vance the improvement of landed estates 
in Ireland—I mean the cases in which 
lands are held under old leases by occu- 
piers under a middle-man, where, in point 
of fact, the owner of the soil is deriving 
little or no benefit at present from his pro- 
perty, and where any improvement to be 
effected would not go to the benefit of the 
head landlord, but of the middle-man, 
though on the head landlord, as it appears 
to me, will rest the responsibility of main- 
taining and supporting the poor peasantry 
belonging to the estate, and brought there 
against his will by the promise of exorbi- 
tant rents to the middle-man. Your Lord- 
ships may say that this is a state of things 
resulting from improvidence. It is so; but 
it is of very old date. I am myself la- 
bouring under such a state of things, hav- 
ing property under leases granted as long 
ago as the year 1780; and during the 
whole of the time that has since elapsed, 
the middle-man having the original lease 
has been stocking the estate with a race 
of paupers. It might be said that a provi- 
sion against sub-letting might have been 
made in the lease; but in point of fact, no- 
thing is so difficult as to carry into opera- 
tion effectually any provision against this 
practice; and as an instance that such is 
the case, I will mention a case that has 
occurred to myself. A tenant of mine was 
desirous of handing over a farm to another 
person. I demurred; and on reference to 
his lease, it was found that there was a 
positive prohibition against assigning the 
farm. I took the opinion of counsel on 
the matter; and on the examination of the 
lease these were the words contained in 
it: ‘‘ The tenant is debarred from selling, 
alienating, assigning, or otherwise than by 
will disposing of his farm.’’ Now, it was 
clearly the intention to prevent the tenant 
from parting with his farm; but it was the 
opinion of the counsel that there was no- 
thing in the lease to hinder the tenant 
from eutting up the whole farm and sub- 
letting it to paupers, without any possi- 
bility of interference on my part. Under 
these circumstances, I need hardly say, 
that I made no further objection to the 
highly respectable man to whom the 
tenant wished to dispose of his farm. 
But I only mention this to show the 
exceeding difficulty of guarding against 


dangers which in England it would be 


very easy to remedy—of providing against 
having a population on your property 
over whom you have no control, and 
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yet the whole of whose maintenance is 
thrown upon you. I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government, in considering the means to 
be adopted in placing additional burdens 
on Irish property, for the purpose of im- 
proving that property, will take into con- 
sideration what portion ought to fall, not 
only on the head landlord, but on those 
who for a very considerable time will de- 
rive the whole benefit accruing from such 
improvements. One more caution I wish 
to impress upon the Government. It being 
agreed that one object of all plans for the 
amelioration of Ireland is the introduction 
of fresh capital into the country; and 
another object, that the people should be 
diverted from the system of petty holdings, 
with a view of raising up a set of men who 
should be dependent on wages entirely, 
and not accidentally and occasionally, for 
their permanent subsistence ; and another 
object, that assistance should be given to the 
landlords to lay out capital on the land: I 
agree with the noble Marquess that we ought 
to do what we can through the present pro- 
prietors, and by encouraging and sustain- 
ing them, by advances if you please, to im- 
prove the land; but I think it ought to be 
the object of the Government to facilitate 
the introduction of additional capital on 
sufficient security, namely, by advances to 
such bodies as may be enabled to devote it 
to the employment of the people. I speak 
of railway companies ; and, looking to the 
present state of Ireland, and to the diffi- 
culties attending investments in Ireland, 
from the political insecurity of the country, 
I think that advances ought to be made by 
the Government on indisputable security, 
to these companies. There is no more 
legitimate mode of conveying the Govern- 
ment assistance to that country; for it 
would be a measure which, in the first 
place, will assist and facilitate the intro- 
duction into Ireland of large masses of 
private capital which would be expended in 
such undertakings only of which the pro- 
prietors entertained good hopes that they 
would prove reproductive; and in the next, 
these companies would have the power 
of supervising and overlooking the expen- 
diture of the capital entrusted to them in 
a manner which no Government employés 
could effect, as the latter would not, as the 
others would, be desirous of obtaining the 
most work possible for their money. I 
must say I think this plan is practicable, 
and if practicable that it is desirable for the 
Government to take it into their consider- 
ation with a view to find out whether they 
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could not beneficially offer loans to such 
railway companies as had already beep 
sanctioned by Parliament, as well as to 
such as might be hereafter sanctioned by 
the Government Board for the supervision 
of railways. I believe that a measure of 
this kind—not proposed for the purpose of 
adding to the capital of those companies, 
but for the purpose of calling more im. 
mediately into effect that capital, and 
bringing it sooner to bear upon the 
condition of the country and the in. 
crease of the means of employment, and 
in order to encourage those companies 
to employ a greater amount of labour 
than otherwise they would employ—I 
believe that such a measure would tend 
greatly to diminish the temporary difficul- 
ties of Ireland, and would not ultimately be 
attended with any loss to this country, I 
do not pretend, on the occasion of bringing 
forward those measures, to offer any dif- 
ferent plan to that of the Government; but 
to this I would call their attention, as being 
one to which they might most wisely and 
beneficially look for the introduction of 
additional capital into Ireland—and capital 
which would furnish additional employment 
—which would be most important, parti- 
cularly at this time, when they were with- 
drawing the present means of employment; 
and which would not have the effect of 
taking the people from agricultural employ- 
ment, on the ground of the work being 
either less laborious or better paid. I will 
not go further into the question. I think 
that the noble Marquess has taken the 
most beneficial course in the manner in 
which he has stated the whole plan of the 
Government; and I can, I think, assure 
him that when these measures come to be 
discussed they will be received with no dis- 
position to find captious objections, but with 
every desire to give them a full and fair 
consideration. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM hoped the noble 
Marquess would state what number of 
millions sterling he expected would be 
wanted for this service, for the soup kiteb- 
ens namely, the out-door relief, the fishe- 
ries, the loans for all parts of the plan, in 
short, except what he thought by far the 
best part of it, namely, for setting free 
settled estates in Ireland. He wished to 
know the amount of the loan that it would 
be necessary for the Government to con- 
tract, in order to meet this vast expendi- 
ture, and also how they proposed to furnish 
the interest of it, and whether that inter- 


est was to be paid by the people of this 
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country by an increase of the taxes already 
bestowed on them by their Government, 
and whether the property tax was to be 
increased? He had heard that morning 
an estimate, stating the amount that would 
be required at 15,000,0000. sterling. He 
quite agreed with the noble Marquess, that 
the Government ought not to be corn deal- 
ers or corn speculators, or corn millers, 
or corn manufacturers; but then he went 
further than the Government, and said 
they ought not to be loan contractors nor 
lenders of money. If in any capacity a 
Government was more disagreeable to the 
people than another, it was as a creditor. 
Government was generally a debtor, as 
most people knew, but he knew what Go- 
yernment being a creditor meant ; it gene- 
rally ended in an extent in the Exchequer. 
Now, the peaple of this country were to 
raise all this money to lend again, but they 
had not got it themselves; they must go 
to the Stock Exchange to their brother 
lenders, to the Jews, their rival profession; 
and whether the Irish landlords would pay 
back the loan he knew not, but this he 
knew, that we must pay it. How to pay 
it was then the question. Indirect taxation 
had reached its limit ; directly as more was 
put on in one department, the revenue fell 
ofinanother. Nothing but direct taxation 
was left. It was now admitted that the 
Labour-rate Act had failed, and worse than 
failed, for it had proved to be a negative 
quantity, decidedly injurious and perfectly 
mischievous. He had heard, two days ago, 
the case of a gentleman who, when he was 
assessed for the improvement of a road 
which he had leading from the high road to 
his house, and wholly within his own grounds, 
asked what was the amount at which he 
had been assessed ; and on being told 1801. 
immediately wrote a check for the money, 
preferring to get rid of the matter in that 
way rather than to have his road improved. 
The Labour-rate Act of last Session was 
totally inadequate to the purposes for which 
it was passed, and excessively mischievous, 
for under it there were employed, in order 
to superintend some 300,000 labourers, 
10,000 Government servants, all more or 
less engaged in the act of jobbing. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
Four hundred thousand. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: No, no. 10,000 
men were employed superintending 300,000 
abourers. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE beg- 
ged to assure the noble Lord that he was 


misinformed. There were 400,000 per- 
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sons employed. The noble Lord should 
recollect that the numbers had increased 
since the returns to which he had alluded 
had been made. 

Lorp BROUGHAM admitted that they 
might have increased. Of course they had 
increased, and of course they were still 
increasing from day to day. But, at all 
events, they were employing one function- 
ary to superintend every thirty or forty la- 
bourers—to superintend the labour of men 
who were engaged improving (as was call- 
ed) the property of men who would wil- 
lingly pay large sums to have those im- 
provements left undone. The Labour-rate 
Act had worked very mischievously. But 
they should take into account that number- 
less persons must be employed to prevent 
abuses under the plan for granting loans, 
in order to avoid the danger of fraud. 
That would form a new staff in addition 
to the 10,000 before employed by Govern- 
ment; and the Government, besides, was 
to become a land jobber as well as a money 
Another evil consequence would 
arise out of the land jobbing part of the 
system, which was, that when the Govern- 
ment, with its long purse, would come into 
the market, the lands would rise in value, 
unless, indeed, they were prepared to fix a 
maximum price beyond which they would 
not go. They would make the same havoe 
with the land as they had made with the 
roads, And they would be obliged to have 
a staff of bailiffs soon, as they had a staff 
of overseers now. It had been too much 
the fashion to quote as the happiest condi- 
tion of a country the time 


“ When every rood of land maintained its man.” 


But it was the curse of Ireland that every 
half rood of ground had been maintaining 
its man. With regard to the question of 
the poor law, he should like to see ex- 
tended to Ireland a good and efficient poor 
law—not the abused poor law of England, 
for against the introduction of that he had 
fought the battle night after night in that 
House, even when it was attempted to in- 
troduce it in a modified system. To intro- 
duce or allow to be introduced into Ireland 
the present system of the English poor law, 
would be more injurious to the sister king- 
dom than to any other country under the 
sun. Let their Lordships look to the dread- 
ful consequences of the present condition of 
the poor law in those countries. Let them 
look at the flood of Irish destitution poured 
in upon some of the communities of Eng- 
land. What was the condition of Liver- 
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pool? Within five days there were 2,056 
women and 897 children landed there from 
Ireland, and the total number of paupers 
from Ireland landed there during those five 
days was 5,200 odd; not, he should beg to 
observe, brought over, as a noble Friend 
of his had stated the other night, as a 
speculation to obtain freights for the ves- 
sels, but as seekers for relief from the 
operation of the English poor law, for 
one of the vessels that brought some 
of those poor persons had 1781. of freight 
on board. One vessel from Sligo brought 
over and landed in one day 750 paupers. 
The consequence had been most lamentable 
to Liverpool, and they were groaning under 
the infliction in that once flourishing town. 
By a return which he (Lord Brougham) had 
received on Friday, it appeared that on 
Monday last 18,095 Irish paupers were re- 
lieved by the poor-law officers of Liver- 
pool, in addition to the poor of the town. 
On Tuesday there were 19,200 and odd. 
On Wednesday there were 19,400 odd; 
and on Thursday last, the day before his 
correspondent, who was an official person, 
addressing him (Lord Brougham) in his 
official capacity, had made the communica- 
tion to him, there were 22,095 Irish pau- 
pers, in addition to the permanent paupers 
of Liverpool, who received relief. The 
consequences were alarming in another 
point of view, besides the present hardship 
to the locality. People feared that the 
present would form no exception to the 
rule, that pestilence follows in the wake of 
famine. He could not speak in terms of 
too much warmth regarding the exertions 
used by the poor-law guardians of Liver- 
pool. But that town was not the only 
sufferer. Glasgow was represented as being 
in a still worse condition. When their Lord- 
ships looked at these facts, and weighed 
their consequences, they would agree that 
some regulation was required, and should 
be made, for the purpose of throwing the 
Irish poor upon the resources of Ireland 
for support, so as to prevent the abuses of 
the English poor law. He began to bring 
his mind most reluctantly to the belief that 
the mischief should be met. But it must 
not be ‘Ireland for the Irish,’’ whilst 
there was anything to be fed upon, and 
‘* England for the Irish,’’ when there was 
none—that would be burning the candles 
on both ends. No, no, gentlemen should 
make their election. They could not have 
it both ways. He had the deepest sym- 
pathy for the suffering, for the destitute 
poor ; but there was one class of persons 
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for whom he had no sympathy. They were 
the place-hunters—the staff inspectors, the 
supervisors, the public work inspectors, the 
private work inspectors, the state farmers, 
and all the numberless host of well-paid 
and willing functionaries, whose private 
profits rose up to their imagination the 
moment those great public measures were 
spoken of. They were about to apply mil- 
lions to the relief of the sister kingdom. If 
the interest of the money to be raised was 
to be paid by additional taxation, he hoped 
that the sister kingdom would have some 
regard to her sister England, and that the 
property tax, the assessed taxes, and the 
income tax, would be no longer for the 
English only. He did not approve, either, 
of the system of exempting the man of 
1401. a year from the income-tax. It was 
quite absurd to put forward the smallness 
of income or of property as a rule for ex- 
emption from taxation. It was as if the man 
who had an income of only 140/. a year 
should not pay for its protection at least in 
the same ratio as the man of thousands, 
He hoped that the distinction would never 
be taken again. He hoped that the lineof ex- 
emption from taxation would not be drawn 
down the middle of the British Channel, or 
at an income of 150. per annum. As to the 
measures proposed, the more distinct they 
kept the temporary ones from those that 
were intended to be permanent, the better. 
As to the permanent measures, they need 
not be brought forward with the same haste 
as the temporary, which were demanded 
to meet the pressing exigencies of the o¢- 
casion. There was no need for pressing for- 
ward the permanent measures this year. But 
the second caution he should give them was, 
that they should take care and not make 
the effects of some of their temporary 
measures permanent by inducing, through 
them, bad habits that would outlive the 
time of their adoption. They should take 
care not to induce a demoralising principle 
amongst the landlords of Ireland ; but, by 
taking good security for the money ad- 
vanced, and so far ensuring its repayment, 
it was to be hoped that those landlords, 
upon freeing their property from the mort- 
gages about to be raised upon them, would 
not mortgage them again. There was one 
mode of improving the condition of the 
Irish people which he thought deserved 
most serious attention. He meant the 
fisheries. When they recollected that on 
the west coast of Ireland there was, wasted 
and unprofitable, ready to be brought into 
immediate use an unlimited supply of food, 
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infinitely more nutritious than the potato ; 
he should say that a better mode of exer- 
tion could not be made, nor could a better 
mode of outlay for the money about to be 
advanced be pointed out, than the giving 
assistance to the fishermen. The mode in 
which they could be aided more than by 
any other method would be, besides lend- 
ing to them nets and tackle, by sending 
amongst them skilful fishermen, whose 
example might be useful. He had seen in 
the Mediterranean examples of the inca- 
pacity of some of the people on the coast 
to take advantage of the abundance of 
fish in their vicinity ; but the moment 
the Genoese fishermen made their ap- 
pearance amongst them, the supplies to 
the markets became abundant, and they 
swarmed with the finest fish. It was the 
superior skill of the Genoese that caused 
the difference; and he feared that there 
was a want of skill amongst the fishermen 
on the western coast of Ireland in the 
modes of taking fish, and an ignorance 
equal to that of those unskilful Mediter- 
ranean fishermen of whom he had before 
spoken. He should, therefore, advocate 
the sending amongst them of some skilful 
men who might induce them to improve 
their mode of fishing ; he did not mean 


fishing for the purpose of curing or salt- 
ing, but merely for the purpose of supplying 


fresh fish to the markets. Before sitting 
down he would beg to recall their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the great point which 
should form the most prominent feature of 
their deliberations at present—the want of 
food. It was food that the Irish people 
wanted most of all immediately. The 
effects of the measures proposed for their 
future benefit would not be visible for a 
year or more at the nearest, but in the 
meantime they should be supplied with 
food. They were dying by thousands. 
They were dying daily, and food should be 
supplied for them. There was one mea- 
sure which he recollected had been adopted 
in the year 1800, when there was severe 
distress and famine. It was a solemn league 
and covenant entered into amongst all 
consumers of bread, fish, flesh and vege- 
tables to consume as little bread as possi- 
ble. He perfectly recollected when the 
loaf used to be brought to the table, but 
no one was allowed to cut it but the master 
of the house, who cut a very small portion 
for each individual. 

The Margvess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served in a low voice across the Table, 


that the people had then potatoes in abun- | 


dance, 
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Lorp BROUGHAM admitted it, but stil] 
he thought it possible for such anotherleague 
to be formed, and a bond entered into that 
consumers of fish and flesh should use as 
little bread and potatoes as possible, and 
no ornamental dishes of pastry whatsoever 
during the continuance of the distress; for 
ornamental pastry wasted a large quantity 
of flour that was needed for bread for the 
poor. He was quite sure that were such 
an agreement entered into, all the money 
given by them in subscriptions would do 
little, compared with the good that would 
arise out of it. The price of bread would 
be, he would not say lowered, because that 
was scarcely to be expected, but it would 
be kept from rising higher than it was at 
present. It would, by putting the wealthier 
classes upon short allowance, avert the 
coming of famine. There was another part 
of the agreement entered into in the year 
1800, which was, that none but stale bread 
should be used. The agreement was, that 
no bread should be used under any cireum- 
stances until twenty-four hours after it 
had been baked. Very great advantage 
had been derived from the plan, and he 
begged leave strongly to recommend its 
adoption. In conclusion, he begged again 
to put the question with which he had 
commenced to his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), whether he had made 
any calculation as to the amount of sup- 
plies which would be required for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the measures 
proposed for the relief of Ireland? His 
noble Friend had, probably, no means of 
ascertaining the fact, and, in that case, he, 
of course, did not wish to press it unneces- 
sarily, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that it was impossible to say how much 
might be required. 

The Earu of DESART (who was very 
imperfectly heard) agreed with the noble 
Lord near him (Lord Stanley) that it was 
impossible to give any decided opinion re- 
specting the measures after so brief an at- 
tention paid to them. He rose merely to 
state to their Lordships some facts, the 
truth of which, and the painful scenes pas- 
sing in his country, he could vouch. If he 
spoke of some of the measures of the Go- 
vernment with any reprehension, he did so 
with regret; at the same time, he must 
express his sense of the evils of some of 
these measures, without denying the anx- 
iety of the Government to relieve the pre- 
sent condition of the Irish. When the 
calamity was first heard of (in August)— 
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when it was known that the food of three 
millions of the Irish people was totally de- 
stroyed, some provision should have been 
made by the Government to relieve their 
distress. He was far from saying that the 
Government should have ransacked the 
world for provisions, or that the Govern- 
ment should have turned merchant; but 
he was prepared to say that, by a cautious 
and prudent mode of proceeding, they 
should have collected grain, and established 
depéts of food where scarcity was most ap- 
prehended and there were no stores. If 
this had been done, he should not have had 
to read to their Lordships a letter from Skib- 
bereen—in one of the most distressed parts 
of Ireland—of a most painful character. 
The letter was from a noble friend of his, 
who had taken upon himself to ascertain 
the perfect truth of the statements. [The 
noble Earl read the letter, which drew a 
lamentable picture of the heartrending 
scenes at Skibbereen, arising from want of 
food, scarcity of employment, lowness of 
wages (8d. a day), disease, and wretched 
lodging of the people.] No one would be- 


lieve the extent of the horrors at this place 
who did not see them, yet they could be 
verified upon oath ; and he did think that 
the Government of a country like this, 


with such resources at its command, ought 
to have made some provision for arresting 
such a calamity. The state of the people 
with regard to labour was lamentable. 
There were, at the lowest, 350,000 families 
who had been used to drag on a sort of 
scrambling existence almost without money, 
and without being a burden to the land- 
lords. They lived in this manner: each 
family scraped as much manure as they 
could, sufficient to manure one or two roods 
of land, for which they paid no rent, and 
they planted this small piece of land with 
potatoes enough to support the family 
during the winter. Meantime, they con- 
trived to scrape together money sufficient 
to buy a pig, which they fed with the refuse 
potatoes. Thus they went on from year 
to year, dragging a miserable existence. 
But this year all their potatoes were cut 
off, and 350,000 families, making at an 
average of six persons to each family, 
2,100,000 persons, were left destitute. 
Reckoning the loss of these 350,000 fa- 
milies at 201. each, the loss would be 
7,000,0001., which was thrown upon the 
small landlords. Now, what was the con- 
dition of the landlords? With resources 
diminished after the calamity of the pre- 
ceding year, they were called on to meet 
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this crisis, to bear this enormous additional 
burden. They would have to support not 
only their usual amount of labourers, byt 
also many of the small farmers, who would 
act as a double drain—diminishing by non. 
payment of the rent the very incomes 
taxed for their support. This was mani. 
festly enough to exhaust their resources, 
and they therefore had to look for fresh 
means to enable them to meet this enor. 
mous charge of 7,000,000/. on the rental 
of a country valued at from 12,000,000), 
to 13,000,000. For this purpose they 
turned their attention to any facilities that 
might be offered them for borrowing money 
for useful improvements, affording a fair 
prospect of providing a fund for its re. 
payment. Their efforts were frustrated, 
The provisions of the Million Act were de. 
clared not to apply to life interest. Other 
Acts were calculated only for extensive 
works, such as deepening rivers and 
streams, which could not be carried on at 
this season, and they were ultimately com- 
pelled to have recourse to public works, 
useless and ruinous as they were. There 
was indeed an attempt made to mend the 
Act by the famous letter of Mr. Labou- 
chere. This came out late in October— 
presentments were made under its pro- 
visions throughout the country in the be- 
ginning of November ; but 4 circular from 
the Board of Works published in Decem- 
ber (why the delay ?) announced that all 
these presentments were informal. Fresh 
sessions were called, and other present- 
ments made, many of which were now being 
carried out, though the expenses of the staff, 
and in many eases the inefficient way in 
which the work was carried on, seemed like- 
ly to eat up all the profits. This measure, 
however, worked very unequally and in- 
jnriously. Suppose A and B were joint 
proprietors of an estate, and a baronial 
assessment was made for 1,000/.; A took 
5001., but B said, ‘* No, I will have nothing 
to do with the other 500/;”’ A would have 
to pay on 5001. and 2507. of the other 
5001. These difficulties made this letter to 
a great degree inoperative, and insufficient 
to supersede the unproductive system of 
road-making. The public works there still 
proceeded, and frightful were the mischiefs 
they occasioned. They tended to paralyse 
labour, ruin the fisheries, and demoralize 
the people. He had known instances of 
fishermen drawing up their boats upon the 
beach, and declaring that labour on the 
roads was more profitable. Farmers found 
it advantageous to discourage labour on 
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their land, and to send the people to their 
works, and in some instances they posi- 
tively refused to employ labourers : there 
was a kind of struggle for English money. 
Let not their Lordships think for a mo- 
ment that he asked them to give money to 
Ireland. England ought to be generous; 
but, anyhow, Ireland should be honest. 
As far as they could, the landlords of Ire- 
Jand ought to make repayment; but if 
England, regardless of their protection, 
heedless of their remonstrances, did, with 
injudicious liberality, make advances of 
money, and applied it to useless works, 
England owed them a fair reparation. 
Looking from the past to the present and 
the future, the landlords were ready to co- 
operate with the Government ; and he felt 
that the Government were anxious on their 
part to redeem Ireland from its social 
misery, and he was gratified to see Eng- 
lishmen turning their attention to the 
social condition of Ireland. The proposed 
measures would go to the root of many of 
the ills of that country. He thought alto- 
gether they were calculated to do a great 
deal of good. All the landlords asked was 


that they should be protected, not from 
their fair share of the burden, but from 
being utterly swamped by paupers, and 


ruined by useless labour, If the landlords 
were ruined, the property would not be con- 
fiseated, but annihilated; and Ireland, de- 
prived of her natural proprietors, and 
covered with a race of squatters, would be 
more miserable than she was at present. 
“As for squatting,’’ (continued the no- 
ble Lord,) ‘* I consider it one of the 
very greatest evils of Ireland, and no Eng- 
lishman can appreciate the difficulties of its 
prevention. If in estates well cultivated, 
and immediately under the landlord’s eye, it 
requires the utmost vigilance, as it does, 
to prevent divisions of land, and erection 
of new houses; to do so becomes next to 
impossible in the more remote and wilder 
districts where such close supervision is 
impossible. I will mention a plan merely 
as a suggestion—that in cases where a 
constable shall see the commencement of 
one of the mud hovels usually erected by 
this class of people, he shall be em- 
powered to demand a certificate, showing 
permission on the part of the landlord or 
agent, and on failure of this to stop the 
work. Before concluding, I wish to say 
one word on an expression which fell 
from the noble Lord opposite, concerning 
the proposed extension of the poor law—I 
mean out-door relief, Whatever the Go- 
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vernment do, let them beware of offering a 
bribe to unprofitable idleness among a people 
too willing to avail themselves of it.’ The 
noble Lord concluded by thanking their 
Lordships for the hearing they had given 
him; it was one of the many proofs he had 
seen that night, that they were really anxious 
to grapple with the evils of Ireland ; that 
they considered the Irish question in the 
light of a national question; and that Eng- 
land must suffer in the suffering and de- 
gradation of the people of Ireland. 

The Eart of DEVON said, that, on 
hearing the observations of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham), he thought 
that his noble and learned Friend was to- 
tally forgetful of many things that had 
passed under his own eye, and with his 
own concurrence. Any person hearing his 
noble and learned Friend, and not knowing 
anything of the previous legislation for 
Ireland, would imagine that Her Majesty's 
Ministers were for the first time proposing 


| an unheard-of remedy for the assistance of 


Ireland. But what were the circumstances 
under which the assistance was now propos- 
ed? Ashis noble Friend (Lord Desart), who 
justly spoke the feelings of all honest land- 
lords in Ireland, had said, they admitted 
that the obligation rested upon the land to 
provide for the people that lived upon the 
land, and that the landlords were ready 
and willing to discharge all the duties and 
obligations incidental to their position. 
But the difficulty was, that the landlord 
did not always represent the land; and 
the question was, how to fulfil this obliga- 
tion that existed upon the land. In former 
years, under the Government of Lord 
Grey, of which his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) was a member, 
the Board of Public Works was first es- 
tablished. It was then thought desirable 
to enable the landlords of Ireland to fulfil 
this obligation to which he had referred, 
and to advance them money for the pur- 
pose, when, in consequence of their posi- 
tion, and of having a limited estate, they 
could not borrow money themselves. When 
the first Public Works Act passed, the 
object was to enable landlords to borrow 
money for the very purpose for which it 
was now proposed to extend those loans, 
viz., for the improvement, the reformation, 
the embanking, draining, or other perma- 
nent improvement of land. That was the 
principle which the Parliament of that day 
had adopted at the suggestion of the Go- 
vernment of which his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) was a member. 
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He (the Earl of Devon) could only say he | necessary—that it was of very great use, 
thought his noble and learned Friend | In speaking on this subject, he could on} 


(Lord Brougham) had shown on this occa- 
sion a want of that industry which he ge- 
nerally applied for the purpose of under- 
standing the subject on which he was 
speaking. He had laid down certain pro- 
positions with reference to which they did 
not much differ; but he had shown an ig- 
norance of the actual circumstances and 
facts of the case upon which they were 
called to decide. His noble Friend who 
had just spoken (the Earl of Desart) had 
stated to them the situation of a large 
class of the poorer people of Ireland, and 
he (the Earl of Devon) need not repeat the 
statement. It was hardly credible to 
Englishmen, or to those who did not know 
the exact position of the different classes 
occupying land in Ireland—they hardly 
could understand in what manner the fail- 





speak of that which had fallen under hig 
own observation—others of his noble 
Friends could state what they had seen; 
he (the Earl of Devon) could only speak of 
what fell under his own observation. He 
was not answerable for taking any part in 
the passing of that Act, for he had gone 
to Ireland before it was introduced; but 
he did not find on the records of what 
passed on the discussion of that Act, that 
there was any great opposition made to it, 
or that any person who now perceived s0 
strongly the evils arising from it, had 
then made any suggestion as to what 
should be done. At that time what 
was the position of the Irish landlords, 
and in what state was the country? A 
great number of persons required employ- 
ment. At that time the demand was not 


ure of the potato affected all classes in'so much for food as for employment by 


Treland. 


In the dealings between the | 


which the people might be enabled to buy 


labourer and the farmer, money scarcely | food. By the Labour-rate Act the land- 
ever passed; the potato was the whole | 
means of barter, and the land producing | 
the potatoes. 
upon to pay money to his labourers, or not 
to cultivate his land, would choose the lat- 
ter alternative; the Irish farmer had, not 


merely now, but at all times, a great aver- 
sion to laying out money in paying labour- 
ers: he had not arrived at the knowledge 
of how remunerative well-paid labour on 
the land would be to him. He was not 
now able to pay the labourer in the way he 
had been accustomed, and, consequently, 
large masses of people were this year 
thrown out of employment, who in former 
years had employment. The farmer him- 
self having sold his crop, would rather place 
the money in the savings’ bank than pay 
it away in labour, and that might account 
for the fact, not otherwise very intelligible, 
of the deposits in those institutions being 
so very large at the present moment. 
There were many instances in which the 
farmer had received the money for his crop, 
which he had well sold, had placed the 
money in the savings’ banks rather than 
pay for the labour he wanted, and after- 
wards had thrown himself on the public 
works. But much as the Labour-rate Act 
of last Session had cost himself; abused, 
and justly, as it might be; he (the Earl of 
Devon) could not, for one, join in the gene- 
ral outery that it had been of no use. On 
the contrary, he believed—passed as it was 
under peculiar circumstances, and at a 
moment when some immediate step was 


The farmer who was called | 
thing further was necessary, and that was 





lords were enabled to borrow money, if they 
pleased, to execute work on their lands; 
but it was thought that beyond that some- 


employment at some works which indi- 
vidual landlords could not afford to un- 
dertake. The works had been called mis- 
chievous ; but why were presentments for 
such works made? There was a district 
with which he was connected, and he did 
not believe that one hundred perches of 
useless road had been made in that dis- 
trict, because the individuals at the ses- 
sions had taken infinite pains to select the 
works. He (the Earl of Devon) held in his 
hand a letter from a most intelligent agent 
who resided on that property, in which he 
stated to him that he attributed the tran- 
quillity that existed there very much to the 
opportunity he had of placing in employ- 
ment, immediately after the passing of the 
Labour-rate Act, a very large number of 
the unemployed population of that district. 
He (the Earl of Devon) did not think it fair 
to state so positively as had been stated that 
the Labour-rate Act had been altogether a 
useless measure. He was quite confident 
it was not altogether useless; and he felt 
that without some measure of that nature 
at the particular moment, much more dis- 
astrous consequences would have ensued. 
He begged to make one suggestion to the 
Government. It had been explained, that 
if one person could take up the whole 
taxation for productive works which fell 
upon an electoral division, he might do s0, 
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and be called upon for nothing further. 
But these electoral divisions were too large 
for such purposes, and he would recom- 
mend that a smaller electoral division 
should be taken, and that if two or three 

rsons living in the same townland agreed 
to bear that portion of the baronial cess 
which belonged to such townland, then 
that they should be exempted from further 
taxation. He happened to know how it 
was this proposition had at one time been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
with a great deal of distrust. But some 
gentlemen in Ireland had to answer for it, 
because the proposition that was addressed 
by one class of persons to the Government 
was of a very different nature. The pro- 
position was, that if they employed and 
paid for the employment of persons resi- 
dent on their own townlands, that they 
should be then exempt from further taxa- 
tion. That was a different thing from 
what he had mentioned, for that would be 
a premium to the man who had cleared his 
land, and who, therefore, would have only 
asmall number to employ. That was not 
the proposition which he(the Earl of Devon) 
now made, and to which he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not refuse to 
assent; and in any future arrangement, 
when an assessment was (suppose for 
10,0007.) to be laid on a barony, and that 
1,0001. of that should belong tocertain three 
or four townlands, part of that barony, 
that he, or two or three with him, might 
take that proportion of the assessment on 
them, and that then they should not be called 
upon to pay any more, and that they should 
apply to the townland the same principle 
that Mr. Labouchere’s letter proposed to 
apply to the electoral division. It was 
said that the proposition with respect to 
the waste lands was one not likely to be 
accompanied with good results. He (the 
Earl of Devon) was rather more sanguine. 
He had some experience on the subject, 
and he knew that the application of capital 
to waste lands might be usefully and pro- 
fitably made. There was a way in which 
he conceived the process could be better 
carried on than by the interference of the 
Government. It was suggested that it 
was desirable for Government to make 
loans of money to-railway companies; and 
it might or might not be desirable to do 
so; but if there were any persons of re- 
sponsible character willing to risk some of 
their own capital in the reformation of 
waste lands, he suggested that assistance 
should be given to them by the Government, 
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on proper security. That would be a more 
economical and efficient way of laying out 
money than if the work were undertaken 
on the part of the Government itself. The 
great cause now of the distress was the 
failure of the potato crop; but they took a 
superficial view of the question who did 
not look deeper than that. The failure of 
the potato crop was a great and enormous 
aggravation of the evils of Ireland; but 
there was an evil under which, more or 
less, at all times Ireland had suffered, and 
that evil was the inadequacy of the em- 
ployment, or the supply of employment, to 
the demand. There had been a greater 
supply of labour than any demand the 
country could afford. Undoubtedly many 
of the measures now in contemplation 
would tend to create a much greater de- 
mand for labour; but he doubted much 
that to the full extent it would effectually 
meet the evil. As to the question of 
emigration, he concurred in the propriety 
of the view taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He thought that any attempt 
to give assistance by advancing money 
here to take persons out would lead to 
abuse; but, unquestionably, any assistance 
they could give in preparing a location for 
persons when they arrived abroad would be 
most useful. If assistance were given for 
emigration in that way, the landlords of 
Ireland might find the means to make it 
more like colonisation than emigration— 
that is, to enable persons of various classes 
to emigrate together; and persons of dif- 
ferent grades and classes of society might 
go out with the certainty that when they 
got at the other side of the Atlantic, they 
would meet in a sphere in which their 
respective energies might be usefully em- 
ployed, and where they might obtain that 
livelihood which they were unable to obtain 
in their own country. There was great 
room for exertion on the part of the Irish 
gentlemen themselves on that subject, and 
he hoped it would be taken up by them. 
With respect to the poor law, it might be 
much better that it was not much discussed 
while they were suffering under the present 
pressure. But they must be prepared to 
have such a poor law as would provide the 
means of rescuing from want those persons 
who could not, under any other cireum- 
stances, provide for themselves. The law 
must be plain, and the landlords of Ireland 
must be prepared to submit to the law; and 
he (the Earl of Devon), for one, should 
certainly give his best attention to the de- 
tails of any measure of the description. 
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He could give his testimony to the pro- 
priety of the measures, so far as he could 
understand them, which the noble Mar- 
quess had propounded. It was said that 
all labour had been drawn to public works; 
but measures were taken to prevent that, 
which in many instances were successful, 
namely, the refusal to employ any persons 
on public works except at task-work. 
There were some persons who at first were 
very angry, and determined not to work 
by task, who afterwards, however, took 
the task-work. He was not one of those 
who regarded with so much alarm the non- 
cultivation of the land up to the present 
time. His own experience of the country 
warranted him in saying that in the months 
of December and January the Irish pea- 
sants were almost always totally idle; 
during those months but very little agricul- 
tural labour was attempted. The opera- 
tions of agriculture were actively carried 
on during the three months immediately 
succeeding—February, March, and April; 
and if during those months the peasantry 
were to continue this year in a state of in- 
action as far as the soil was concerned, the 
consequences would, no doubt, be most 
disastrous ; but as yet there was no cause 
for alarm. On the whole, he would say, that 
he was far from taking as gloomy a view 
of the state of Ireland as some noble Lords 
were inclined to adopt. He knew the 
perils and difficulties by which that country 
was unhappily surrounded; but he was 
sanguine in the expectation that the Legis- 
lature would be able to weather the storm, 
and that it would hereafter be seen that 
they had given to the Irish cultivator of 
land an improved system, the fruit of 
which would be of great and permanent 
advantage. 

The Eart of RODEN: The proceed- 
ings in their Lordships’ House would infal- 
libly create the greatest interest in Ire- 
land. Since the opening of the Session, 
that night had been looked forward to with 
the deepest anxiety, and as one who felt 
the most sincere solicitude in everything 
that affected the welfare of that country, 
he felt himself in candour called upon to 
acknowledge how great was the gratifica- 
tion he had experienced in witnessing the 
anxiety, the industry, and the good inten- 
tion with which the Government had taken 
in hand so important and difficult a subject 
as that which now engaged their attention. 
All he lamented was, that any combina- 
tion of circumstances should have pre- 
vented the immediate application of relief. 
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He did not concur with the noble Ear 
who had just resumed his seat in the modi. 
fied views he took of the disadvantages re. 
sulting from the Labour-rate Act. He 
looked upon that measure as a most unfor. 
tunate error. Not only had it been in. 
operative of all good, but it had been po- 
sitively detrimental and decidedly mischiey. 
ous, by withdrawing the labour of the pea. 
sant population from its legitimate fune. 
tion, the tilling of the land, to works whieh 
did not in any important degree promote 
the convenience of the public. It was not 
to be supposed that peasants who could 
earn 2s. a day on the roadside, would un- 
dertake in preference agricultural labour 
at a much lower rate of remuneration; 
moreover, it was well known to every one 
conversant with the state of things in Ire. 
land, that labourers would very much pre- 
fer working at the public works, even at 
lower wages, than to undertake agricul- 
tural labour in the service of private 
farmers, who took care that they should 
work vigorously. As for the promised 
Ministerial measures, he would only say of 
them, that, as far as he could judge of them 
from the speech of the noble Marquess op- 
posite, they were boons to Ireland for 
which he was sure Ireland would be 
grateful. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM observed with 
regret the absence of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) who had edified 
their Lordships with so eloquent and di- 
versified an address. Had the noble Lord 
not left the House, he (Ear! Fitzwilliam) 
would have ventured to offer one or two 
observations in reference to various pas- 
sages in his address; but it was very much 
to be lamented that it had become a habit 
with his noble Friend, after making a long 
speech de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, suddenly to vanish no one knew 
where. He went off something like gun- 
cotton, and disappeared as completely, 
There were many things in the noble 
Lord’s address of which he (Earl Fitzwil- 
liam) approved most cordially; and he felt 
particularly grateful for the suggestion 
which he threw out at the close, namely, 
that they should do everything in their 
power to restrain the consumption of fari- 
naceous food. The recommendation was 
an excellent one, and was eminently de- 
serving of their Lordships’ most serious 
consideration. There was another admi- 
rable passage in the noble and learned 
Lord’s address, for which he, as an Irish- 
man, thanked him warmly—that in which 
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he enforced on their Lordships’ minds this 
unquestionable fact, that the evil under 
which Ireland was suffering was an impe- 
rial question. He trusted that this fact 
would sink deeply into the minds of the 
English people, and more especially of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool and Lancashire 
enerally. He was particularly anxious 
that it should be properly understood and 
appreciated in Liverpool, where the pres- 
sure on the rates for the relief of the Irish 
poor was so severely felt; for he knew 
how much and how naturally public opin- 
jon was influenced in this country by the 
opinions held and the conduct pursued in 
that great town—the second capital, so to 
speak, of England. With respect to the 
Labour-rate Act, he admitted that it had 
not, in all respects, worked as well as its 
promoters could have wished ; but he still 
thought that too severe charges had been 
brought against this measure. He would 
ask those who censured it unqualifiedly, 
what would the position of the country 
have been had it not been for that Act ? 
It was intended as a test to the landowners 
of Ireland, to whom the alternative of pro- 
viding private employment for the people, 
or of submitting to taxation for public 
works, was offered; and in this sense it 
had failed; but it was undeniable, notwith- 
standing, that it had been productive of 
great benefit to the popular classes. The 
works which were undertaken under its 
provisions were not as great, nor as bene- 
ficial, nor as national, as he could have 
wished; but, notwithstanding all this, he 
was decidedly of opinion that very great 
benefit had been derived, in the mitigation 
of popular distress, from the operation of 
the law. With respect to the Ministerial 
measures opened to their consideration that 
evening, he would only say, that, on the 
whole, they did as much credit to the wis- 
dom of the Government, as to their kind- 
ness of heart. He spoke thus, in general 
terms of approval, because, although there 
might be some features in the scheme to 
which he might, perhaps, be inclined to 
take exception, still, he thought, upon the 
whole, that they had, to a certain extent 
at least, fairly grappled with the evils un- 
der which Ireland laboured. But on behalf 
of that calumniated body of men, the Irish 
landlords, he must put in a plea. He 
must, on their behalf, take the liberty of 
saying, that if it was intended that the re- 
generation of Ireland, and the bringing of 
that country and its rural population into 
a healthy state, should be cast upon one 
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class of the Queen’s subjects, and that one 
class the landholders of Ireland, the people 
and Legislature of this great empire would 
be guilty of a gross injustice to that class, 
Supposing that this great task were to be 
imposed upon Ireland alone, were there no 
other classes in that country besides the 
landowners so wealthy and so prominent in 
position as to be called upon to undertake 
this great and expensive work? Assuredly 
there were many. But he would go fur- 
ther, and contend that the task ought not 
to be cast on Ireland alone. Why was 
Ireland in her present condition? Why 
was her rural population what it was? He 
asked wealthy London—he asked wealthy 
England, why Ireland was poor? What had 
been the cause of the poverty and misery of 
Ireland? He would answer, England had 
been the cause of all those evils. Yes, it 
was the original tyranny of England, and 
her subsequent misrule for centuries, that 
had reduced Ireland to degradation and 
destitution; and if this were so—and that 
it was so history attested—why should it 
be said that Ireland was to be rescued 
from her present distressing position by 
Irish means alone? The people and Le- 
gislature of England must assist. When 
they heard that 22,000 Irish paupers had 
become chargeable on the poor rates of 
Liverpool alone, they could not continue to 
think that the task of regeneration was in- 
cumbent on Ireland alone. The wise course 
would be for Government to grant loans 
to the landowners, and otherwise to assist 
them in the performance of the great work. 
Although he approved, as a whole, of the 
great scheme which the Ministers had pro- 
pounded, he confessed he hoped that even 
more than they as yet contemplated would 
have to be done in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the present dreadful emer- 
gency. There was one part of the plan to 
which, perhaps, some exception might be 
taken. He alluded to the course proposed 
to be adopted in reference to the reclama- 
tion of waste lands. This was the only 
part of the scheme in which the Govern- 
ment appeared; and yet, he was very much 
inclined to think, that this public operation 
was the very one of all others from which 
Government ought most cautiously to ab- 
stain. At all events, the question was 
one which should be handled with extreme 
delicacy and ability; for the idea of placing 
the Government of England in the position 
of a body farming Ireland, was a thing very 
much to be deprecated. There was one 
particular reform which he was very anxious 
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to see introduced into Ireland. The en- 
tire system of railways ought to be in the 
hands of the Government. Certain he 
was, that in Ireland, if they were to look 
to the construction of railways, those works 
should be undertaken by the Government. 
Very little indeed had as yet been done in 
that way; and, therefore, nothing that had 
heretofore occurred in Ireland could be 
pleaded as barring the Government from 
the adoption of a course so wise and judi- 
cious. In conclusion, he would merely re- 
mark, that the only means for producing 
the regeneration of Ireland, and founding 
her prosperity on a permanent basis, was 
to bring about a great moral revolution in 
the character of the rural population of Ire- 
land ; and to the accomplishment of this 
great object the Government should devote 
their best and most earnest energies. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
that the noble Earl opposite had asked 
what were the causes of those evils which 
afflicted Ireland? He would refer any 
one who put that question to the whole 
history of Ireland: from the days of Henry 
II. down to the present period, the rule of 
England had always been baneful to Ire- 
land. England had always had its petty 
jealousies, and had always treated Ireland 
as a half-conquered country, and had al- 
ways made her the victim of her manufac- 
turing jealousy. She had invariably exer- 
cised her power to prevent the extension 
of Irish trade, her commerce, and her 
agriculture. The noble Earl then in- 
stanced Poynings’ Law, and other Acts, 
for the purpose of showing that England 
had unfairly and improperly limited the 
power of the Irish Parliament. Since the 
Union, many Acts of a similar tendency 
and conceived in the same spirit had been 
passed ; and the alterations which had 
been made in the glass and excise duties 
had stopped some flourishing manufactures 
in Ireland. There was, however, one ques- 
tion which at that moment was of para- 
mount importance: it was this—could the 
Irish landlords support the poor? He 
would submit to the House a short state- 
ment, which would show their Lordships 
the nature and extent of the resources 
which the landlords possessed, and then 
the House might judge for itself of their 
ability to meet the present emergency. 
Mr. Griffiths, by desire of the Government, 
valued the whole of Ireland ; that gentle- 
man estimated the entire rental of the 
country at 12,715,000/. per annum. But, 
for facility of calculation, let it be taken 
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at 13,000,0007. The land which yielded 
this rental of 13,000,000. was to be 
saddled with these heavy expenses. Now, 
the amount of judgments, mortgages, and 
other bond debts which incumbered the 
landed estates in Ireland, might be ealeu- 
lated to amount at least to eight years’ 
rental—that is, eight times 13,000,0001,, 
which would be 104,000,0001. He would 
put down the interest upon 100,000,000), 
at 5 percent. Some of the land, how. 
ever, paid 6 per cent, but some only paid 
43 per cent, so that he would put it down 
at 5 per cent on an average. Then for 
agency and collection he would put down 
1s. in the pound, which made 650,0001. ; 
law expenses, say about ls. in the pound, 
which would make 650,0001. ; jointures, 
one-twentieth of the income; marriage 
settlements, &c., amounted to about 
4,000,0002. ; interest, 2,000,0002. per 
annum ; proportion of tithe rent-charge, 
1,500,0001. ; making a total amount of 
10,450,0001., which, if deducted from the 
whole rental of 13,000,000/., would leave 
only a balance of about 2,500,0001. for 
the landlords. It was then very easy to 
see how much the landlords of Ireland had 
at their disposal after paying all these 
charges. He had no objection to have his 
calculations sifted to the bottom, but he 
pledged himself that they were rather un- 
der than over the mark. Was it possible, 
he asked, with the money actually at the 
disposal of the landlords of Ireland, to 
support the present population upon their 
estates? According to the poor-law re- 
ports, there were 3,000,000 of persons 
every year—even in the common years— 
who could not procure employment. The 
average support of each person in a poor- 
house amounted to about Is. 6d. per 
week. This would require a sum of about 
12,000,0007. a year for the support of 
3,000,000 of persons. To expect, then, 
that the Irish landlords could possibly 
meet this large demand with their limited 
resources, was entirely out of the question. 
He suggested, as a temporary measure of 
relief to the landlords, who had been 
brought into their present difficulties by no 
fault of their own, but merely by the 
pressure of the times, which had prevented 
their tenantry from paying their rents, 
that a Bill should be passed preventing the 
foreclosure of mortgages for three years, 
upon payment of 33 per cent out of the 
rental. The landlords of Ireland were 
accused by persons in this country of ex- 
acting too much rent from their tenants. 
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It was right that it should go abroad that 
this was altugether false. The mistake 
arose from confounding the Irish plantation 
acre with the English statute acre, which 
were quite different, the former being 13 
acre and 19 perches of English measure. 
In the division of the profits of land it 
was generally understood that one-fourth 
should go to the landlord, and three-fourths 
for the support and repayment of the 
labour of the tenant; and he would assert | 
that if this calculation were brought to | 
the test as regarded Ireland, there would | 
not be a single instance in which the land- | 
lord obtained one-fourth of the profits. | 
He believed the frequency of early marri- | 
ages had been one cause of the minute | 
subdivision of land, and these early marri- | 
ages were encouraged by the Roman Ca- | 
tholie priests, whe derived the greater | 
portion of their incomes from the fees | 
arising from them. If to that was added | 
the over population and want of capital, | 
they would arrive at what were the leading | 
evils of Ireland. To show how much pro- | 





perty was subdivided in Ireland, he would 
state that the entire number of farms was | 
619,000, and of these there were no less | 
than 310,000, which did not exceed five | 
acres ; there were 152.000 above five and 
not exceeding fifteen acres, 79,000 above 


fifteen and not exceeding thirty acres, and 
only 47,000 which exceeded sixty acres in 
all Ireland. One great cause of the ab- 
sence of all preparation for the ensuing 
harvest was, that the labourers were them- 
selves without putatoes, and the farmers, 
who were in the habit of employing them, | 
were also without potatoes. When they 
offered to work for the farmers, the farm- | 
ers were unable to provide them with food, 
and the consequence was they were obliged | 
to go upon the public works. Le entreat- ; 
ed the earnest attention of their Lord- 
ships to the disastrous state in which that 
country would be placed next year if no 
arrangements were made for providing 
seed for the farmers and labourers. A 
supply ought to be at once sent over to 
Ireland for distribution in the various lo- 
calities: if that were not done, and with- 
out payment where the means of pur- 
chasing it was not to be procured, a great 
portion of the land must remain unculti- 
vated. The people were at present dying 
by hundreds, and if some measures were 
not taken the country would be depopulat- 
ed altogether next year, if not by famine, 
by the cholera, which was already making 
its appearance. 
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The Marquess of WESTMEATH would 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
admiration of the tone and manner of the 
noble Marquess who had opened the debate, 
towards Ireland. He wished to recall to 
their observation that under the measures 
proposed by the Government, the Irish 
landed proprietor would be enabled to bor- 
row money for the purpose of employing 
the peop.e. He hoped that would be 
distinctly understood, and that it was 
not, as had been stated by the noble 
and learned Lord who had left the 
House, for their own individual advan- 
tage. He understood that they were 
merely the responsible medium for bor- 
rowing the money. He feared, how- 
ever, that in many cases these measures 
Where a proprietor 
possessed extensive estates which were 
burdened with a large population, it would 
be impossible to make any arrangements 
which would enable him to meet the desti- 
tution that existed; and he feared their 
Lordships knew little of the relative posi- 
tion of the landed proprietors and the ten- 
antry in Ireland. As a landed proprietor, 
he felt that the law was on a radically 
wrong and improper footing as regarded 
the occupation of land in Ireland. In 
England if a tenant committed waste, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining an in- 
junction to restrain him; in Ireland that 
was almost impossible, and it amounted to 
nothing less than a denial of justice. In 
1844, he (the Marquess of Westmeath) had 
stated before Lord Devon’s Committee, on 
his oath, that if there was not a new ar- 


/rangement relative to the occupation of 


land, in less than five years the whole 


| population of Ireland would be obliged to 
| fall back upon the State for food. A noble 


and learned Lord had expressed a wish 
that no Peer of Parliament or Member of 
the House of Commons who voted on these 
measures, should avail himself of any share 
of the money. He was perfectly willing to 
meet the noble and learned Lord in his 
objections. All that he asked was that his 
property might be placed in his own power. 
He denied that the law did it—give him 
that, and they should never hear him or 
any proprietor in Ireland refuse to assist 
the people in their distress. He had had 
some correspondence with some of the 
highest legal authorities in Ireland, and 
they all agreed with him that the power of 
granting a writ of injunction should be 
vested in the assistant barrister, and the 
expense of it reduced to next to nothing; 
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but he had been unable to attain this ob- 
ject. The noble Marquess had referred to 
the subject of emigration: he regretted 
that there was no other fair outlet for the 
population of Ireland; but they had no right 
to charge that upon Ireland, unless they 
passed such laws as were fit for the condi- 
tion of that country. The Irish proprie- 
tors were not the authors of their misfor- 
tunes. He was quite willing to consent to 
any amount of taxation to relieve the dis- 
tress which pressed upon Ireland; but let 
them know what they were about, and not 
let them go on with this system of borrow- 
ing money without knowing the conse- 
quences. 

Eart GREY would not occupy more 
than a few moments of their Lordships’ 
time ; but there were a few remarks which 
had been made in the course of the debate, 
which ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out some notice from that side of the House. 
He agreed with what had been said by 
many noble Lords relative to the Act of 
last Session, commonly, but incorrectly, 
called the Labour-rate Act. The great 
majority of the noble Lords who had spoken 
had pronounced the strongest sentence of 
condemnation upon that Act; and certainly, 
it must be presumed from what fell from 
those noble Lords, that the impression 
‘which must have been made, implied a 
grave censure on the Government, for want 
of common prudence and foresight in the 
matter. After what had passed in the 
course of last Session, he saw scarcely any 
ground for that censure. The noble and 
learned Lord had said that the Labour- 
rate Act of last Session had been passed 
in a great hurry ; but he would remind him 
that it was but a renewal of one passed in 
an early period of the Session, after full 
consideration and discussion, and when 
other measures had been brought forward 
for the relief of the distress existing in Ire- 
land. Among those the most effective 
under which relief was afforded to meet 
the distress arising from the partial failure 
of the potato crop of 1845, was the mea- 
sure authorizing presentments for public 
works: the existing Act was but a re- 
newal, with some particular exceptions, 
of that measure. That Act gave power to 
the baronial sessions to make presentments 
for public works, the whole amount for 
which was to be advanced by the Govern- 
ment, one half of the expenses being re- 
paid by instalments by the presenters, the 
other half being borne by the Treasury. 
That measure was brought in in January 
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last ; it passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and was brought into extensive operation, 
The relief committees in Ireland made 
very good use of this measure for the pur. 
pose of meeting the existing distress, 
Presentments to the large amount of 
1,300,0001. were made, and so far from 
complaints being made at the time of pre. 
sentments of useless works, in some dis. 
tricts where no distress existed present. 
ments were made, in order, as they can- 
didly avowed, that the district might have, 
what they called, its fair share of relief, 
That was a great abuse. These were not 
the measures for which the money was 
j granted by Parliament, but it was so ap. 
| plied. Abuses of the grossest kind were 
| practised ; persons who had no claims what- 
| ever on account of destitution were em- 
| ployed, and works were carried on which 
| were altogether unnecessary. This was a 
| painful subject, and he would not further 
| dwell upon it. But this he would say, that 
the measure proved perfectly effectual. 
Of the 1,300,000/. granted, only 300,000. 
had been issued up to the time those works 
closed; yet that amount, small as it was, 
had been most effective in relieving Irish 
distress up to the time that the Bill, which 
afterwards passed, was introduced into Par- 
liament. The Government was in posses- 
sion of evidence to show that under this 
Bill the Irish people in the early part of 
the summer of last year were not only well 
off, but better off than they usually were. 
He had evidence in his hand, that up to 
quite the end of the summer there was 
every sign of more than usual prosperity ; 
the revenue was increasing, and the depo- 
sits in the saving banks were greater than 
had been known for some time previous. 
He knew also, on the evidence of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, that there was less fever in 
| the county of Clare, one of the most 
| wretched parts of Ireland, than in ordinary 
| years. In spite of abuses, therefore, the 
/measure had sueceeded in relieving the 
distress which existed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Government, at the end of 
June, succeeded to office. Early in Au- 
| gust it was first known that the potato 
| crop, which up to that time had been most 
promising, and even luxuriant, was sud- 
denly blighted, and in a great measure de- 
stroyed. Under these circumstances he ask- 
ed their Lordships, was it unnatural or un- 
reasonable that the Government, finding a 
Bill had been passed, which, though liable 
to some objections, had yet greatly succeed- 
ed in the main object of relieving the distress 
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which prevailed, should consider it would 
be the best course they could adopt to re- 
new the measure, with such modifications 
as appeared necessary ? Then, what modi- 
fications did they make ? Under the former 
Act one-half the money only was to be re- 
aid; and the Government, thinking that 
that arrangement was the chief cause of 
the evils and abuses that had prevailed, 
determined to charge the whole amount 
levied, and to exclude private works. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bill was so amended, and in 
that state it passed. Now, he said the 
Government had a right to expect assist- 
ance and co-operation; and he would ask, 
if the measure had failed, was its failure 
fairly attributable to error in the provisions 
of the Bill, or to the manner in which the 
powers granted by the Bill had been exer- 
cised ? The noble Lord mentioned, among 
the abuses that prevailed, that works were 
presented which were not only useless but 
mischievous. Now, why was this? Was 
it that no works of a more beneficial na- 
ture could be found? He lived in not the 
most unimproved county in England, yet 
many useful works could be found in that 
county; and he did not believe that in any 
part of England they could find a district 
so much improved that no really useful 
works could be projected. He believed, 
therefore, that if proper care had been 
taken, really useful works might have been 
found. But the error arose from this— 
that they ordered a great many more works 
to he done than ought to have been done. 
It was their business to give their works 
to the really destitute, and to none other. 
It was their business, and not that of the 
Government, to see that the relief was 
confined to the really destitute; yet, as the 
noble Lord himself stated, they employed 
persons on these works who were not in 
the least need of assistance. The noble 
Lord said the fishermen had drawn up their 
boats, finding it more profitable to go upon 
the public works, thus not only depriving 
the people of one species of food, but at 
the same time increasing the public bur- 
dens. Let him ask who put them on those 
works 2? Who issued the work tickets to 
these fishermen? It was the gentlemen of 
the locality. It was painful to say these 
things, but it was necessary for the House 
and the country that the truth should be 
known. Another reason why the works 
were not so useful as they ought to have 
been was, that they were brought into 
operation prematurely. The Government 
had a right to expect, that so long as the 
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harvest lasted, there would be no pressure. 
Instead of this, in the month of August or 
the beginning of September, there was so 
great a pressure on the Government to 
continue or commence works, that it was 
found impossible to resist it. He would 
mention one or two instances. A deputa- 
tion came from Westport to the Castle, de- 
claring that the necessity for undertaking 
works in that district was so urgent that 
they could not possibly be postponed; yet 
afterwards the Government received au- 
thentic information, that at that very time 
the crops of corn in that neighbourhood 
were actually suffering for want of hands 
to cut them. Again, a large number of 
labourers were withdrawn from the works 
of the Shannon Navigation, and put upon 
the relief works. Whose fault was that ? 
Was it not the fault of those whose busi- 
ness it was to take care that the claims for 
relief were properly tested ?, When he said 
this, however, he could not conceal from 
himself that while he was throwing consi- 
derable blame upon the gentry of Ireland, 
at the same time he was bound to make 
great allowances for the position in which 
they were placed. Ile admitted their diffi- 
culties, and he assured them that he most 
deeply sympathized with them. He knew 
that in England we had the advantage of 
the co-operation of an intelligent middle 
class, who assisted their superiors in sift- 
ing the claims that came before them; and 
he was aware that, to a great extent, the 
Irish gentry were without this assistance. 
It was the great and grievous misfortune 
of that unhappy country that this middle 
class did not exist; but this misfortune 
could not be attributed to the Government ; 
and had any other plan been substituted 
for the relief of the Irish people, precisely 
the same want of adequate machinery for 
carrying it into operation would have pro- 
duced similar disappointment. But when 
those most interested thus abdicated their 
functions, no Government could be pre- 
pared to undertake them. He held in his 
hand the Report of the Board of Works, 
which put this in a strong light. This re- 
port, after stating the principle and theory 
of the Relief Act, stated that, in practice, 
the sessions presented without previous 
local inquiry ; they exercised little or no 
discrimination, so that the board had to 
perform its duties and those of the ses- 
sions in addition; it had to ascertain the 
amount of destitution in different localities, 
and incur the odium of rejecting many pre- 
sentations; it had also to select the names 
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from the list returned as destitute. The | markets, it would have been necessary to 
Board of Works and its officers had thus | substitute for this voluntary, unpaid, and 
duties thrown upon them it was physically | effective agency, an agency on the part of 
impossible they could perform, and which | Government most expensive and ineffec. 
Parliament never meant them to undertake. | tive. It would have been a policy abso. 
It was his firm conviction, that if in the | lutely suicidal to have attempted to inter. 
working of this Bill the Government had | fere with the course of trade. The noble 
received proper co-operation, it would have | Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) thought that 
been successful. He was compelled to say | Government ought to have come forward 
this much in defence of the Government. | and established depdts in places where 
He was sorry to say that, if necessary, he | small dealers were making large profits by 
could have carried the statement much | dealing in grain. This appeared to him 
further; but he thought he had said enough | the very worst advice which he had ever 
to enable their Lordships to account for the | had the misfortune to hear given to their 
non-success of the measure. But he had | Lordships. If there was one thing more 
also to observe, that it was expected other | essential than another with a view of im- 
measures would have been passed, and that | proving the condition of Ireland, it was 
more efforts would have been made to in-| the creation of a class of small dealers; 
crease the amount of private and profitable | and he could conceive no greater injury to 
employment. He confessed his rooted con- | that country than to check the growth of 
viction was that really advantageous em- | this infant trade. The only other point to 
ployment of industry could only take place | which he would advert was emigration—a 
under private superintendence. They knew | subject more immediately connected with 
that the Million Act, which had not suc-| his own department in the Government. 
ceeded in Ireland, had succeeded in Scot- | Having most anxiously considered the sub- 
land. The proprietors in Scotland, under | ject, he had come to the conclusion, and 
the same circumstances, had applied for | the Government had thought fit to adopt his 
and obtained a large sum of money, and | views, that to undertake on the part of the 
applied it to the permanent improvement | Executive Government to find the means 
of their estates, at the same time that | of carrying across the Atlantic those who 
they had supplied the population with pro- | might wish to emigrate, would be to under- 
fitable labour. He would speak of only | take a task in which it would be utterly im- 
two more points. It was said the Govern- | possible to expect success ; instead of doing 
ment ought to have established depéts of | good they would do mischief. He found 
corn, and furnished supplies of food to the | that the emigration to North America from 
people. There were returns on this subject | these kingdoms in the last ten years had 
preparing, and when they were furnished | been no Jess than 687,000. During the 
their Lordships would sce the Government | past year 110,000 went to the United 
had done quite as much as it was prudent to | States and the British North American 
do. The Government were reproached with | colonies, the vast proportion of whom were 
not having provided a larger amount of sup- | Irish, amounting to no less than from five- 
plies ; but it must be remembered that the | sixths to six-sevenths of the whole number. 
Government could only obtain these sup-| The far greater number of these belonged 
plies by purchase, which must infallibly! to the labouring class, for out of 32,750 
have had the effect of enhancing prices. | who arrived in Canada, there were only 600 
Government could not purchase in Ireland | cabin passengers. The former went out 
or abroad. As it was, the amount of| at a very low cost, and no doubt endured 
grain of all kinds, including Indian corn| very great hardships; but under the new 
and flour, entered for consumption, ex- | provisions it was very seldom that abuses 
ceeded 4,800,000 quarters; and the quan- | occurred, such as to endanger life or health; 
tity imported, though less, exceeded | and if such cases ever occurred now, it was 
4,000,000 quarters. Consider what gi-| from infractions of the law, which in almost 
gantic transactions this implied; that our | every case were visited with certain punish- 
merchants had in every quarter of the! ment. The journey was mostly performed 
world agents buying wherever they could | inthe summer. They emigrated by means 
to advantage every quarter of corn—in the | of assistance which they received from 
Mediterranean, on the Danube, in Southern | their friends to a very large amount, From 
Russia, on the Baltic, in America, and, in | information which he had received, and on 
fact, in every part of the world. If the| the accuracy of which he could rely, it 
Government had attempted to buy in these | seemed that those who went out to the 
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United States or British North America 
were in the habit of remitting to their 
friends whom they had left behind the mo- 
ney necessary to enable them to emigrate 
also. It was estimated that from Liver- 

] alone, in the course of the last season, 
no less a sum than 37,000/. was sent in 
remittances of this kind. From the ex- 
ample afforded by the relief system in Ire- 
land they might very fairly assume that, if 
the Government were to undertake to pro- 
vide the passage of emigrants who had no 
means of finding their own way out, a very 
small proportion indeed would find the 
means. These sacrifices would be no long- 
er made; these remittances, now so va- 
luable a resouree in aid of emigration, 
would cease. But more than that ; if Go- 
vernment furnished the means, expecta- 
tions of avery different kind, as regarded 
accommodation, would be entertained, from 
those with which emigrants would set 
forth relying on their own means. If 
Government were to carry them out, the 
expense could not be less than 51. a head, 
whereas the cost to the emigrants them- 
selves was certainly one-third less. The 
only object which could influence the Go- 
vernment in taking such a step must be to 
increase emigration ; but without any such 
interference it would be found that the 


tide of emigration would set much faster 
than before, and he should not be surprised 
if the number next year doubled that in the 


present. These were some of the reasons 
which induced him to concur with the noble 
Lord who had preceded him in his present 
office in thinking that it would be impos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government to un- 
dertake the conveyance of emigrants across 
the Atlantic. They would, however, be 
able to do much for the emigrant when 
once landed on the other side. True, they 
could not find him employment, but they 
undertook to give him full information as 
to where employment was to be found, and 
to put him in the way of getting in the 
cheapest manner to the market for his la- 
bour. Under this system, at a small ex- 
pense, they would be able to show that 
emigration had proceeded most satisfacto- 
ily. Last year 32,750 emigrants landed 
in Canada from this eguntry; and the re- 
Ports of the emigration agent, together 
with the despatch of Lord Catheart, stated 
that out of that number 28,000 and up- 
wards had actually settled in the colony, 
and were, up to September, all in employ- 
ment, and all well to do in their cireum- 
stances. Such having been the results of 
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the present system, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not thought it advisable to adopt 
any of those projects which had been re- 
commended with the view of adding to the 
facilities of emigration from this country to 
the colonies. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he would 
not then have trespassed upon their Lord- 
ships’ time, but from some statements 
which had been made by the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) which, in his opinion, called 
for some observation, not only at his (Lord 
Monteagle’s) hands, but also at the hands 
of all those who, in common with him, felt 
an interest in the welfare of Ireland. The 
noble Earl had seemed to imagine that 
there had been an imputation cast upon 
the Government by the remarks offered in 
reference to the Labour-rate Act, and in 
this belief the noble Earl had indignantly 
repelled the supposed imputation. But he 
(Lord Monteagle) could not see that, in 
this debate, there had been any of that 
vituperative or violent language, or severity 
of censure, which could have called from 
the noble Earl such a defence. It was not 
to be supposed, because noble Lords or 
persons out of doors attacked the Labour- 
rate Act, that therefore they attacked the 
Government. That was a measure with 
which they had had to deal as it had been 
presented to them; and it was just, legiti- 
mate, and defensible, that they should ex- 
press their opinions of its evil working 
without any Minister of the Crown being 
required to tell them that thereby they 
were involving the question of an attack on 
the Government. The defence of the Act 
was, that when passed in August last, very 
few of their Lordships being present, it 
was only the renewal of a former Act ; and 
that Act had been found to work well, 
with some exceptions. Now the cireum- 
stances of Ireland, in respect to the work- 
ing of the former Act and of the present 
Act, were totally different. When the first 
Bill was introduced, they had not had the 
experience of the state of Ireland in refer- 
ence to such a system to enable them to 
deal with such a question, as, before the 
close of last Session, both Government, and 
Legislature, and people, had acquired. 
His noble Friend said that there were 
abuses in that Act, and that its evil work- 
ing was exhibited just as was that of the 
present Act. The evil effect in the first 
case had been, that the inducements which 
had been held out to attach themselves to 
the public works, had induced labourers to 
desert their natural, ordinary, and neces- 
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sary occupations; and this was precisely 
the complaint which the working of the 
second Act had elicited. That inconve- 
nience had been shown in the working of 
the previous Act; and the observation of 
that inconvenience should have dissuaded 
his noble Friend from following the exam- 
ple of which he was the first to show the 
evil consequences. The state of Ireland 
under the working of the first Act, was 
nothing in comparison to the distressed 
condition in which it was at present. If 
that Act, which was found pregnant with 
evil, was the Act which the Government 
was called upon to renew, it behoved the 
Government and Parliament to pause be- 
fore they adopted it. His noble Friend 
said that the present Act was effectual for 
the purpose for which it was designed, by 
keeping the people alive in Ireland, and 
saving them from starvation. But as to 
the two measures, there was no analogy 
with respect to their remedial tendencies. 
The Act in operation had given to the Go- 
vernment the greatest power that had ever 
been vested in the Government for the iast 
hundred years, for it had given them unli- 
mited command of the power of the purse; 
it was the only Act by which the power of 
using the public purse was given over 
without stint or measure to the control of 
the Government. And was it in reality 
effectual for the purpose for which it was 
enacted? Let them look at Skibbereen, 
and other parts of Ireland, and see what 
was taking place there at that moment. It 
was not effectual for any good purpose, 
except in districts in which the making of 
roads was an advisable and profitable work. 
His noble Friend seemed to understand 
neither the Act, nor the working of the 
Act. One would imagine, from the argu- 
ments of his noble Friend, that it was left 
open to the sessions in Ireland to select 
works of a useful character, as freely as 
such works might be selected in the county 
of Northumberland, should they ever be 
needed there. But the fact was, that the 
Irish landlords were bound up within the 
four corners of that Act, and limited by it 
to such works as might be presented by the 
grand juries. For instance, building was 
not within the Act, and therefore they were 
necessarily driven to making roads, accord- 
ing to the express opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown in Ireland, who, he believed, 
were consulted on the point. Perhaps the 
noble Earl did not know that of all parts 
of the Queen’s dominions, Ireland was that 
part in which were to be seen the best de- 
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vised roads, the best engineered, and sup. 
plied with the most durable materials; and 
yet, under this Act, the only species of 
labour which could be called into operation 
was labour applied for making roads, or 
that species of labour which was least 
wanted. He condemned the Labour-rate 
Act from the bottom of his heart; but the 
noble Earl defended it with an intense de. 
votion. If, however, the Act was so good 
a one, why was Mr. Labouchere’s letter 
written, which was an absolute repeal of 
the statute, and the substitution of another 
and different scheme in its stead? Why 
were they now called upon to set it aside, 
if it deserved the encomiums of his noble 
Friend? His noble Friend (Earl Grey), 
however, felt that it was impossible to deny 
the failure of the Act; and then he said 
that the failure of the Act was not attribu- 
table to the law—to the Board of Works, 
or to the working man—but altogether to 
the non-co-operation of the Irish proprie- 
tors. He was sorry that such an imputa- 
tion should have been sanctioned by the 
high authority of his noble Friend. He 
was prepared to prove that whatever the 
state of society had been into which they 
had introduced such a measure, or enact- 
ments like it, which stood as a disgrace 
upon the Statute-book, whether in Ireland 
or in this part of the empire, improved as 
it was beyond the condition of Ireland, 
they could not safely have introduced the 
machinery of this Act, under circumstances 
like those under which it had been intro- 
duced in Ireland. Let not the noble Earl 
try the public spirit, the morality, the vir- 
tue, or the resoluteness of the county of 
Northumberland, by such an Act—should 
the state of that county ever require the 
application of any remedial measures of the 
kind. The noble Earl said that improper 
presentments had been made, and that a la- 
vish expenditure of public money had taken 
place. He was quite ready to admit that 
the expenditure was extravagant, and, 
further, that at the same time that these 
extravagant rates of wages were given, 
being double and treble the ordinary rates, 
people were dying in great numbers, in the 
same districts, of absolute want. But 
the fact was, there could be no adequate 
machinery for the execution of such an 
Act. Still there were abundance of checks; 
there must be, after the presentments, 
the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
approval of the Board of Works, the ap- 
proval of the Treasury, and therefore, if 
extravagant presentments had been made, 
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the blame ought equally to be shared by 
those authorities. As to the selection, 
itwas the duty of the Government officers 
who were sent down into the different dis- 
tricts of Ireland to make the selection. 
The Act expressly stated, that the selection 
of works was not the duty of the landlord. 
How was it possible for magistrates at the 
presentment sessions to judge of the works 
sent in to them, unless they were aided by 
professional officers sent down by Govern- 
ment? The noble Lord, after describing 
the mode in which presentments were 
made in Ireland, and the small amount of 
deliberation permitted to the magistrates, 
craved the indulgence of the House while 
he said a word or two on a matter personal 
to himself. He did not desire to impute 
malignity to the great medium of public 
opinion in which a misrepresentation of his 
conduct had appeared ; but he did attribute 
malignity to the quarter, wherever it was, 
from which the information was derived. 
He was chairman of a special sessions in the 
south of Ireland, where presentments were 
made out of a nature infinitely beyond 
their power to master. They applied to 


the officer of the Board of Works, who 
requested them to consider the applications, 
and report upon them to the board, from 


which, he stated, they would receive the 
best consideration. Accordingly, at the 
instance of this officer, the sessions were 
adjourned for ten days, to give him an 
opportunity of considering the nature of 
the works. When the adjourned meeting 
took place, he (Lord Monteagle) was in 
the chair, and proposed to go through the 
works in succession, first obtaining the re- 
port of the public officer. When the 
officer was applied to, however, he said he 
had been unable to examine them, using 
these remarkable words: ‘ If my body had 
been made of cast metal, and my brains of 
quicksilver, it would have been impossible 
for me to have discharged this duty.’’ He 
at the same time entreated them to send 
all the works up to the Board of Works, 
stating that there they would be examined, 
and a selection made. Much to his (Lord 
Monteagle’s) regret that proposition was 
agreed to ; yet he had been charged with 
having sent up an immense mass of pre- 
sentments, though that course was fol- 
lowed at the request of the officer of the 
Board of Works, and, indeed, at his direct 
recommendation. He would not have re- 
ferred to this had not his conduct been 
made the subject of great misrepresenta- 
tion ; for, in point of fact, the proposal he 
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made was overruled by an amendment, 
and the course which was followed was that 
suggested by an officer of the Crown. The 
noble Earl had expressed his astonishment 
that the landlords of Ireland had not 
availed themselves of the other measures 
last Session, and he referred to the Drain- 
age Act. It was rather too hard to allege 
this omission as a direct charge, when the 
Drainage Act was well known to be in its 
nature so defective and inapplicable that it 
was intended to be amended in the present 
Session. The last topic to which he should 
refer was most important, and he rejoiced 
that Her Majesty’s Government had under- 
taken it. He meant the question of emi- 
gration. He did not look upon the emi- 
gration of millions as applicable to the 
circumstances of the country either in point 
of humanity or of expense ; but in particu- 
lar districts of Ireland, where the popula- 
tion had got into a state of congestion, it 
was difficult to deal with it in other way 
than by applying the topical remedy of 
emigration. He had always felt that the 
application of this remedy was beneficial to 
landlords as well as tenants. It was not 
universal, but local, emigration that was 
contemplated. The great difficulty upon 
this subject was to avoid the substituting 
public money for that which would go on 
without it ; for if the public aid were sub- 
stituted, the public money would be wasted. 
What Her Majesty’s Government should 
seek to attain was that sort of emigration 
which would have a tendency to cause the 
poorer sort of emigrants to migrate; and in 
order to accomplish which great care should 
be taken, and great discrimination used, in 
the class of persons to whom assistance 
was to be given when they reached their 
destination. The assistance to be given 
on their reaching the other side should not 
be given to the emigrant who carried ca- 
pital with him, but only to that class which | 
might be stated as, though not the pauper, 
yet the poorer class of emigrants. He 
had not intended to say one word in the 
course of the debate that night, and would 
have been willing to allow the Labour-rate 
Act to have withstood the objections that 
assailed it on every side; but he could not 
prevent making some observations when 
the failure of that Act had been attributed 
to the landlords of Ireland. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
admitted, that the Labour-rate Act gave 
rise to much dissatisfaction; and that, in a 
considerable degree, it had failed in its 
effect. He thought, however, that the 
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noble Lord who had just resumed his seat 
had mistaken the purport of the observa- 
tions of his noble Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies. Considering the manner in 
which the Bill had been attacked, his noble 
Friend had said, that it was right that the 
House should consider the circumstances 
under which the measure had been brought 
forward. Had the proprictors of Ireland 
acted differently, the result of the Act 
might have been different. It was never 
intended that the Bill should have been 
one for feeding the Irish people; and, al- 
though it had been so fiercely attacked to- 
night by a noble Peer, whom, as he had 
left the House, he might name, the Earl 
of Roden, he could not but remember, that 
a week after the Bill had been introduced, 
that noble Earl had come down to their 
Lordships’ House, and expressed his hope 
that the measure would be effective in re- 
lieving the evils it was intended to alle- 
viate. The fact was, that, upon their ac- 
cession to office, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had found the Bill in question, and 
the alterations which they had made in it 
were merely designed to remedy what they 
considered to be the faults of their prede- 
eessors. He admitted that the Million Act 
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had failed, but principally owing to a legal 


defect, which prevented it from being ap- 
plicable to tenants at will. It was to re- 
medy that defect that Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter was issued. Let him, however, re- 
mind their Lordships of the great difficul- 
ties by which they were surrounded. Those 
who found fault with the Government mea- 
sures had not suggested others. No man 
thought at the close of last Session that 
the famine which was hovering over Ire- 
land would have overtaken it in so brief a 
time. Te anticipated that the measures 
proposed would speedily work great good; 
more especially that respecting emigration. 

Question agreed to. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, January 25, 1847. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Buck Wheat, etc. Importa- 
tion; Brewing from Sugar; Labouring Poor; Poor Re- 
lief (Ireland). 

Petitions PresentTeD. From Thetford Union, for Alter- 
ation of the Law of Settlement —From St. Pancras, for 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—From York 
Union, for Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.—From 
Assessors and Collectors of Taxes of Worcester, com- 
plaining of the Inadequacy of their Remuneration.— 
From Bridgewater, for the Adoption of Measures for the 
Relief of the Destitute Irish, and for the Enactment of 
a Just and Efficient Poor Law for Ireland and Scotland. 
—From Habergham-Eaves, for Limiting the Hours of 
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Labour in Factories.—From Bury St. Edmunds, ang 
Glasgow, for Allowing the Use of Sugar and Molasses in 
Breweries and Distilleries.—From Sunderland, for car. 
rying into effect the Report of the Select Committee 
with respect to Lighthouses.—From Enfield, and several 
other places, for Employing Ships at the disposal of Go. 
vernment in Importing Grain and Provisions into Ire. 
land. 


Hong-Kong. 


HONG-KONG. 


Dr. BOWRING put the following ques- 
tion to the Under Secretary for the Colo. 
nies :—‘* Whether any answer has been 
received to the communications made from 
the Colonial Office as to the infliction of 
corporal punishment by the police courts 
at Hong-Kong? Whether any steps have 
been taken to prevent the infliction of cor. 
poral punishment, whether by flogging, 
bastinadoing, or cutting off the tails of 
the Chinese, when they have been unable 
to pay pecuniary fines? Whether an or- 
dinance circulated in the Chinese news. 
papers (No. 10, of 1844), has been brought 
to the notice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and obtained their sanction; such 
ordinance appearing to authorize whatever 
barbarous and brutal punishments may be 
inflicted under the Chinese code, or accord- 
ing to Chinese usages? ‘And be it en- 
acted, that in lieu of the whole or any 
part of any penalty provided by the law, 
statute, or ordinance whatsoever, it shall 
be lawful for the court of justice before 
whom the matter shall be adjudicated upon, 
to sentence any offender, being a native of 
China, or a native of Hong-Kong, of Chinese 
origin, to undergo such punishment in con- 
formity with the usages of China as has 
hitherto been usually inflicted on natives 
of China committing offences in this co- 
lony.”’ 

Mr. HAWES said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber last Session drew attention to the case 
of a Chinese who had been subjected to 
corporal punishment: and he (Mr. Hawes) 
told him that all the circumstances con- 
nected with that case should be inquired 
into. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Department had in consequence 
written to the Governor of Hong-Kong, and 
the following explanation had been re- 
ceived :-—The Chinese in question had 
been guilty of felony, and was arrested. 
A rescue, attended with considerable vio- 
lence, was attempted by a large number of 
persons. However, the offender and the 
parties attempting the rescue, were finally 
captured, and on conviction were subjected 
to a fine of five dollars, or to corporal 
punishment to the extent of twenty strokes 
with a rattan, and also, he must confess, 
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to the loss of their tails. But it should be 
borne in mind that those seas were infest- 
ed with gangs of violent and lawless men, 
and that it was difficult to find any punish- 
ment applicable to them which would be of 
beneficial effect, imprisonment for any long 
period being out of the question. Conse- 
quently the magistrate had the power of 
inflicting on the Chinese the punishment 
of the loss of their tails. 


an ordinance sanctioned by the Crown in 
1844, not lightly, but after a great deal of 
consideration. He was bound to admit it 
to be quite impossible to permit the crimi- 
nal law of China to be incorporated with 
the British law, the former comprehending 
some of the most ingenious barbarities 
that could be devised. He would there- 
fore promise that on that particular point 
further inquiry should be made, and the 
whole subject of the criminal law of Hong- 
Kong brought under the immediate atten- 
tion of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Department. 


ALLEGED CRUELTIES TO SIKH 
PRISONERS. 

Dr. BOWRING, referring to what pass- 
ed on this subject on the first day of the 
Session, observed, that the statement ori- 
ginated in a local newspaper of consider- 
able circulation, the Stamford Mercury, 
and, coming to the knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the Peace Society, was still more 
widely circulated through their agency. 
He had been applied to by that body to 
explain under what circumstances they 
had given circulation to it. The fact was, 
such a letter had been written in India 
and despatched to England, as could be 
proved by the postmarks, though he be- 
lieved that anything so horrible as that 
letter represented could not take place in 
modern times, or in the English army. 

Mr. F. MAULE entirely exonerated 
the members of the Peace Society from 
being wilful circulators of the report in 
question with a knowledge of its falsehood. 
The letter purported to be written by a 
soldier of the 80th regiment, and he (Mr. 
Maule) had seen a transcript of the letter 
certified as a copy by the Lord Mayor. 
The statement had been referred to Lord 
Gough, who instituted a court of inquiry 
on the subject ; and he (Mr. Maule) had a 
report of that court of inquiry, containing 
this man’s evidence. The man said that 
he did not write such a statement to his 
father, The case appeared to be, that to 
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his father he made one statement, and to 
the court of inquiry he made a contrary 
one. He (Mr. Maule) had forwarded a 


| fac-simile of his letter to Lord Gough, di- 


recting him to make further inquiry re- 
specting it. 


SUGAR IN BREWING. 
Mr. HINDLEY inquired whether all 


His hon. Friend | persons would be allowed by the Govern- 


had called the attention of the House to | 


ment plan to use sugar in brewing ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER stated, that at present any persons 
not selling beer might use sugar in brew- 
ing; and the Government proposed to take 
off the restriction on the use of sugar 
in brewing with respect to all persons 
whatsoever. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL spoke as follows : 
Sir, I feel that I never had so much need 
of the indulgence of the House as I have 
upon the present occasion; but I feel, at 
the same time, that I never had so little 
need to ask for that indulgence, for I feel 
sure, from the temper which the House 
has already displayed, from the sense which 
prevails of the magnitude of the calamity 
that has occurred, and of the further cala- 
mity still impending—from its sense of 
the danger that would arise in now inter- 
posing any party feelings with the con- 
sideration of this subject—and from the 
forbearance which I have already experi- 
enced—lI feel sure that I need not, on the 
present occasion, ask its indulgence, but 
that it will be voluntarily bestowed. In 
considering the question of the state of 
Ireland, I will first proceed to lay down 
the order in which I propose to treat the 
subject. I propose to notice, first, gene- 
rally, what is the condition of that part of 
the United Kingdom in which this calamity 
has occurred; secondly, to make a general 
statement of what has been done during 
the recess of Parliament—what has been 
done in pursuance of Acts of Parliament— 
how far those measures have sueceeded— 
how far I think they have been deficient ; 
and then to state what we propose to do 
to mect the present emergency and at the 
present time. After having made that 
statement, I shall ask the attention of the 
House, while I proceed to invite some con- 
sideration of other measures which are 
calculated, in the opinion of Ifer Majesty’s 
Government, to improve the general con- 
dition of Ireland, and to lay the foundations 
for permanent prosperity. I shall also 
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take the liberty of mentioning some other 
subjects which, although they have been 
under consideration, have not yet been so 
fully considered that measures concerning 
them have been matured; and I will state 
generally the view which we take of 
those subjects. I shall, in conclusion, 
ask the assent of the House to the intro- 
duction of two Bills, one for the purpose of 
rendering valid certain acts which have 
been done under the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, as communicated in 
a letter of my right hon. Friend near me, 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant; 
and the second, a Bill for the improvement 
of private estates in Ireland, in the spirit 
of the Treasury Minute of the Ist of De- 
cember, which is well known to this House 
and to the country. Sir, in proceeding to 
consider the condition of the country in 
which this calamity has occurred, I think 
it the safest course to use the guarded 
language of the report made on the inquiry 
respecting provision made by Poor Laws 
in Ireland, and to ask the House to infer 
from that report how great was likely to 
be the calamity if there should be a total 
failure of the potato crop in that country. 
In the First Report of that Poor Inquiry 
Commission—a commission including many 
persons of considerable authority, who were 
Irishmen, and well acquainted with their 
country—they give their reason for not 
making a report so soon as was expected, 
and they say— 

“The great proportion of the population about 
and amongst whom the inquiry was to be made is 
constantly fluctuating between mendicancy and 
independent labour. In whole districts, scarcely 
one of that class of substantial capitalist farmers 
so universal in England can be found. The small 
resident gentry are but few, and the substantial 
tradesman is not to be met with at intervals of 
two or three miles, as in England; for there are 
but few towns of sufficient trade to create such a 
class. The clergy of the various persuasions, and 
the proprietors, when resident, are in many cases 
so much at variance with each other, or with the 
working population, upon political questions, that 
great caution was requisite in regard to the man- 
ner and degree in which we could avail ourselves 
of their assistance. Similar difficulties existed 
with regard to the constabulary, from the fre- 
quent collisions in which they are placed with the 
people ; and parochial authorities can scarcely be 
said to exist.” 

In their Third Report, which was the foun- 
dation of the measure that was then 
adopted, they state— 

“Tt appears that in Great Britain the agricul- 
tural families constitute little more than a fourth, 
while in Ireland they constitute about two-thirds 
of the whole population ; that there were in Great 
Britain, in 1831, 1,055,982 agricultural labourers ; 
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in Ireland, 1,131,715, although the cultivated 
land of Great Britain amounts to about 34,250,009 
acres, and that of Ireland only to about 14,600,000, 
We thus find that there are in Ireland about fiye 
agricultural labourers for every two that there are 
for the same quantity of land in Great Britain. It 
further appears that the agricultural produce of 
Great Britain is more than four times that of 
Ireland; that agricultural wages vary from 
6d. to 1s. a day; that the average of the 
country in general is about 84d. ; and that the 
earnings of the labourers come, on an average of 
the whole class, to from 2s, to 2s. 6d. a week, or 
thereabouts, for the year round. Thus circum. 
stanced, it is impossible for the able-bodied, in ge- 
neral, to provide against sickness or the temporary 
absence of employment, or against old age, or the 
destitution of their widows and children, in the 
contingent event of their own premature decease, 
A great portion of them are insufficiently provided 
at any time with the commonest necessaries of 
life. Their habitations are wretched hovels ; se- 
veral of a family sleep together upon straw or 
upon the bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, 
sometimes even without so much to cover them ; 
their food commonly consists of dry potatoes, and 
with these they are at times so scantily supplied 
as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare 
meal in the day. There are even instances of 
persons being driven by hunger tc seek sustenance 
in wild herbs. They sometimes get a herring, or 
a little milk ; but they never get meat, except at 
Christmas, Easter, or Shrovetide. Some go in 
search of employment to Great Britain during the 
harvest ; others wander through Ireland with the 
same view. The wives and children of many are 
occasionally obliged to beg; they do so reluc- 
tantly and with shame, and in general go to a dis- 
tance from home, in order that they may not be 
known. Mendicancy, too, is the sole resource of 
the aged and impotent of the poorer classes in ge- 
neral, when children or relatives are unable to 
support them. To it, therefore, crowds are driven 
for the means of existence; and the knowledge 
that such is the fact leads to an indiscriminate 
giving of alms, which encourages idleness, impos- 
ture, and general crime.” 

Such was the description, given upon the 
most undoubted authority, of the state of 
the labouring classes in Ireland, even 
amidst times of comparative plenty: it may 
be easily imagined that when those who 
are best off, in the most prosperous years, 
earn scarcely sufficient, those who had 
then been on the brink of famine, must 
have been unable to resist the flood of des- 
titution and wretchedness which has over- 
whelmed them by the failure of the potato 
crop. Such has been unfortunately the 
case in the present year, during the visita- 
tion of a calamity which is, perhaps, al- 
most without a parallel, because it acts 
upon a very large population, a population 
of nearly 8,000,000—for the Irish have 
gradually increased to that amount—vhile 
the famine is such as has not been known 
in modern times; indeed, I should say it 
is like a famine of the thirteenth century 
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acting upon the population of the nine- 
teenth. Such being the general condition 
of the population, and the nature of the 
calamity that has befallen them, I will 
state what is the course which was adopted 
during the past year and down to the pre- 
sent time. When Parliament met last 
year, it was apprehended, that the pota- 
toes having been much injured, there was 
danger of a very great scarcity in that 
country. That apprehension was not fully 
justified by the event. It was impossible, 
as | think, for any one exactly to say, 
what the extent of the misfortune would 
be; but the fact, I believe, was, there 
having been a very plentiful crop of pota- 
toes in the previous year, that although 
there was a very great quantity of potatoes 
injured in 1845, yet the quantity of food 
in Ireland in the early part of last year 
was not very deficient. Parliament, how- 
ever, took means very early in the Session 
to supply food to the destitute by means 
of giving employment upon the roads, and 
by public works. It was enacted, that 
upon presentment sessions being held in 
any barony, there should be a power to 
apply for money from the Treasury upon 
Joan, and there should be a grant of money. 
Under this law, presentments were made 
to the extent of more than 1,000,000L., I 
think; the presentments to the 3lst of 
August, I believe, were 1,372,0000.; what 
was recommended by the Board of Works 
amounted to 476,000I., and there was ac- 
tually expended to that time 290,000I. 
Before the end of the Session of Parlia- 
ment, upon the recommendation of the 
present Government, Parliament passed a 
further Act, by which, on the one hand, the 
Lord Lieutenant was enabled to require 
special barony sessions to meet, in order to 
make presentments for public works; and, 
on the other hand, as a check to what it 
was thought might be expected in the 
shape of extravagant expenditure, the 
whole was to be advanced by the Treasury, 
and all the money was afterwards to be 
repaid. Very soon after the Session of 
Parliament had closed, there was a desire 
in many parts of Ireland to have present- 
ment sessions, and to have public works 
sanctioned by the Government, but more 
especially there was a great demand to 
have those public works continued and 
completed which had been authorized by 
the Act of the early part of last Session. 
There was some objection made on the 
part of the Treasury to that proceeding, 
because the harvest was just coming in; 
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there was a great demand for labour, and 
it did not seem to us, as these were works 
intended solely for relief, that it was ad- 
visable to complete them; however, it being 
put before us as a matter of good faith, an 
order was given that those works should be 
completed. But these operations, and the 
demand for new works, made it extremely 
difficult for the Board of Works, although 
it was reinforced by the addition of two 
gentlemen exceedingly competent, I be- 
lieve, for the task assigned them, to make 
all their arrangements before these pre- 
sentments came upon them in great num- 
bers. Very soon, however, after the works 
were commenced, there came a complaint 
on the part of the proprietors and country 
gentlemen in Ireland, that these works 
were useless; that the roads which were 
presented for were not wanted; that other 
works were likewise in themselves useless; 
and that they were not reproductive mea- 
sures. I own | do not myself attach any 
great value to that objection. I think, the 
object being relief, and to combine that 
relief with a certain amount of work which 
should show that industry was not entirely 
abandoned, that the productive nature of 
the works was a question of secondary im- 
portance, and that the use for which they 
were intended was to preserve the people, 
in the first place, from loss of life, and, in 
the next place, from the indiscriminate ask- 
ing of alms. In this country, during the 
distress which happened four or five years 
ago, in the course of one or two years the 
poor rates were increased from 4,000,0001. 
to 5,000,0001., an increase of 1,000,000. 
a year; but, if an examination were made 
into the manner in which that million was 
expended, it would not be found that 
there was any great amount of produe- 
tive works to show for it; it must have 
been spent either in direct relief, or re- 
lief with such occupations as are given 
to poor men, in order to separate the 
man who is really destitute from the im- 
postor. Therefore, I do not, I say, myself 
attach any very great value to the objec- 
tion which was thus made; but, at the 
same time, as it was most desirable to ob- 
tain the co-operation of the landed gentle- 
men of Ireland, it was desirable like- 
wise, if possible, to have the works pro- 
ductive. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with the consent of the Cabinet, after the 
ease had been represented, sanctioned a 
plan by which the sessions were allowed to 
present for productive works in electoral 
districts. But this plan had not been long 
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adopted before there was a still further de- 
sire expressed for what was called a town- 
land division, and that the works should be 
separately presented for townlands. Now, 
these townlands are of various sizes and di- 
mensions in Ireland: some of them are 
exceedingly small, not above a hundred 
acres, others are of a tolerable size; but I 
believe, taking a general average of the 
whole townlands of Ireland, they do not 
contain above 350 acres each. The ques- 
tion was, whether it were possible to ac- 
cede to such a demand. It was quite ob- 
vious that, if it were permitted that every 
person who was the proprietor or occupier 
of a townland should only make himself 
responsible for his own townland, there 
would be no general interest felt in pro- 
viding for the destitute, and more especially 
that the possessor of grass land, or of land 
from which there had been clearance, would 
have some two or three destitute to provide 
for, while hundreds were pressing upon the 
means of other townlands, and ruining the 
proprietors. It appeared, therefore, to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and, as far as I have 
heard, it appeared to almost every person, 
even those who were at first advocates of 
this plan, that it could not be beneficially 
adopted. But it was said, that although 
that plan could not be adopted, yet there 
was another scheme which might, and 
which would prevent the evil of those who 
were ready to employ labour, ready to be 
enterprising, ready to improve their estates, 
being obliged to maintain the tenants and 
labourers of those who entirely neglected 
their duty towards them—and that was the 
plan of allowing the townland division to 
take place, but obliging the proprietors 
and occupiers of the townlands to employ a 
certain number of the destitute, so as to 
spend the whole amount of the assessment 
which was laid upon them. Now, upon 
this subject I do not know that anything 
better can be said than the observations 
which were made upon it in a public letter 
by Mr. Smith O’Brien, a Member of this 
House, in a letter to the proprietors of 
Ireland. He said that he thought it was 
better than the plan which was actually in 
operation; but he went on to say— 

“ Tt will, however, have the effect of still further 
pauperizing the labour of the country. To eluci- 
date this result in the simplest manner, let us sup- 
pose that there are 100 labourers in a district 
which belongs to two landlords, whose income is 
equal, and one of whom now employs fifty inde- 
pendent workmen, whilst the other does not em- 
ploy a single labourer. It is at present necessary 
to provide for the maintenance of fifty unemployed 
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labourers. These are now set to work upon the 
roads, and the expense of their maintenance falls 
upon the two properties in equal proportions, If 
the proposed plan be adopted, the improving land. 
owner will naturally desire to exempt himself 
from taxation, without employing more hands 
than he at present requires. This he could do 
by dismissing all his present workmen. There 
would then be 100 surplus labourers in the dis. 
trict. As these must be maintained at the ex. 
pense of the two properties, each proprietor 
would eventually be compelled, in self-defence, to 
employ fifty. The landowner who originally 
employed this number will thus escape taxation, 
without engaging more labour than he requires; 
but his labourers will cease to be independent 
workmen, chosen and paid by himself, and subject 
to his own control. They will be sent to him by 
the relief committee of the district ; they will be 
placed under the superintendence of an expensive 
staff of stipendiaries, appointed by the Board of 
Works, and will be paid out of the funds raised 
for the relief of the poor. A system not very dis- 
similar to this was acted upon in several parts of 
England previous to the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1831, and was found to produce effects the 
mest demoralizing to the labouring population— 
paralysing all the energy of independent labour 
and individual enterprise, and, in many respects, 
operating most unjustly upon particular classes of 
property.” 

I conceive that these observations of the 
hon. Member for Limerick are perfectly 
justifiable. The experience of England 
was as he describes it to have been; the la- 
bourers sent by the parish upon the farm in 
the occupation of a farmer were not like 
the men whom he employed himself at his 
own choice ; they were idle and improvi- 
dent men, and almost every farmer who 
was conversant with that system would 
say that he would rather give 10s. a week 
to a labourer whom he chose himself, than 
ds. to one of those useless men who were 
sent to him by the parish. I think, there- 
fore, that the plans proposed in order to 
remedy the evil of having so many persons 
engaged in unproductive labour in Ireland 
were full of danger. I admit, and shall pre- 
sently state, the great evils of the present 
system; but I think we shouldhave incurred 
still greater danger, if, with a view of reme- 
dying those evils, we had done that which, 
I conceive, is one of the most pernicious 
things that can be done with the labour of 
a country—if we had confounded inde- 
pendent labour with poor relief—if we had 
rendered paupers those who ought to be in- 
dependent labourers, and, by way of mak- 
ing our relief somewhat more efficient, had 
permanently injured the great and import- 
ant class to which those labourers belong. 
Sir, the landowners and proprietors who 
were in favour of these alterations, not ob- 
taining them, found great practical diffi- 
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culty in carrying into effect the instructions 
jssued by the Lord Lieutenant. They found, 
when they came to deal with an electoral 
district, that while two proprietors in that 
district were ready to adopt the reproduc- | 
tive works, a third or a fourth utterly re- | 
fused to have any money advanced to him | 
for those purposes. They found, there- 
fore, that their operations were useless; | 
that they did but in a small degree dimin- 
ish their liabilities; and therefore the pro- | 
eceding, although it has been to a great | 
degree acted on, has not been such a com- 
plete substitution for the system of public | 
works as it was at first supposed that it 
would be. But, Sir, as the plans were 
carried out, the number of the destitute 
increased, and with the number of the 
destitute the difficulties were augmented 
of putting any plans of the kind into safe 
and beneficial operation. I should say 
that, in the first place, notwithstanding the 
pains taken by the Board of Works for 
the purpose of having efficient persons 
under them, it was found impossible to 
have trustworthy and efficient persons for 
works so extensive. It was found, in the 
next place, that the labourers very often 
refused to undertake the tasks allotted to 
them; and more than one of the persons 
who endeavoured to induce the parties em- 
ployed to labour well for the wages given 
to them were maltreated; more than one 
were in danger of their lives, in consequence 
of their efforts to discharge their duty. 
But at length the plan has proceeded to 
such an extent that it is quite impossible 
for any public board efficiently to superin- 
tend so vast an amount of work. The es- 
tablishment of the Board of Works—lI 
shall not read all the particulars, the names 
and titles given of the officers, chief clerks, 
check clerks, and pay clerks, but the total 
number of the persons employed—amounts 
to 11,587. The number of baronies into 
which Ireland is divided is 360, and of this 
number 285 have held presentment ses- 
sions, and the amount of presentments 
sanctioned up to this date is 2,410,216. 
The number of labourers has increased 
from 30,135 in the month of September, to 
440,687 in the month of December. Ac- 
cording to last week’s account it was more 
than 480,000; and there is no doubt en- 
tertained at the present time that they 
amount to 500,000 persons. It is not to 
be supposed that there is not very great 
utility in having employed these persons. 
It is reckoned that five persons gain their 
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ployed. I doubt the accuracy of the es- 
timate; but taking it at four, there are 
2,000,000 of persons who are subsisted by 
labour on the public works. The expense 
at the same time has been enormous. The 
weekly estimate on the first week of De- 
cember was 114,0000. ; on the second week, 
156,0001. ; on the third week, 158,0001. ; 
on the fourth week, 154,000I. ; and, so far 
as we are acquainted with the three weeks 
of January which have elapsed, the estimate 
for the first week was 157,000/., for the 
week beginning the 9th, 156,000/. ; and for 
the week beginning the 16th, 172,0001. ; 
making the total amount 585,000/. in the 
whole of December, and 485,000. in three 
weeks of January. It is estimated that 
the whole expense this month will be be- 
tween 700,000/. and 800,000/. It is im- 
possible to view this immense expenditure, 
in an undertaking of so vast a nature, with- 
out seeing that there must be great con- 
comitant evils attending such operations. 
There must be great evils at any time, 
but there are peculiar evils in the present 
state of Ireland. One of those evils is 
owing to the difficulties I have just stated 
were experienced in procuring efficient la- 
bour from the people employed. When the 
works commenced it was generally reported 
to us by persons who had travelled through 
the country, that these people were to be 
seen loitering idly about the roads doing no 
work. The Irish Government said that 
task-work ought to be introduced. There 
was considerable difficulty in carrying out 
that resolution, and much resistance was 
made for the first two or three weeks. But 
the Lord Lieutenant was peremptory upon 
that point, and task-work was introduced. 
So far a good example was set. But a 
new evil sprang up, which was, that those 
men who became accustomed to task-work 
earned wages considerably more than any 
money wages which could otherwise be got. 
They earned ls. 4d., and ls. 6d., and Is. 
10d. a day, in some cases ; and there was 
a very great run upon the public works, a 
general competition to be placed upon the 
public works; and the farmers could not 
obtain the labourers they wished to employ. 
ut, more than this, a very great abuse 
sprang up ; and farmers and persons hold- 
ing 20, 30, 40, 50, or 60 acres of land, ob- 
tained tickets from the relief committees, 
and placed either their sons, or men em- 
ployed on their farms, upon the relief works, 
and received the money which ought to 
have gone to the really destitute. And 
thus, with an immense expenditure for the 
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relief of destitution, there were very great 
numbers of destitute persons who did not 
receive the benefit. Sir, 1 shall read part 
of a letter from Colonel Jones, who is at 
the head of the Board of Public Works, 
written so late as the 19th of January to 
Mr. Trevelyan. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Colonel Jones, says— 


“We are pressed for instructions by our offi- 
cers to know how they are to act; those which 
now regulate their actions are no longer applicable 
to the altered state of affairs; if they refuse em- 
ployment they are held up as the stumbling-block 
to the poor between them and the means of ob- 
taining food. I am of opinion that it would be 
better in many cases to give food than to be pay- 
ing money away as we are now obliged to do, at 
the same time the people are discontented at the 
small sums they are entitled to. The fact is, that 
the system of task-work is no longer beneficial 
employment to many; their bodily strength is 
gone, and their spirits depressed, they have not 
power to exert themselves sufficiently to earn the 
ordinary day’s wages; this necessary outlay will 
be stigmatized as a wasteful expenditure, and the 
works will be left incomplete. Mr. Barry, our 
fishery inspector, has just returned from Glan- 
dore, near Clonakelty. The accompanying is a 
short statement of affairs in that district. You 
will perceive the great benefits derived from the 
soup establishments—and so very cheap in the 
preparation ; the small amount of nourishment 
has a very great effect upon the famished indi- 
viduals whose stamina are thus partially revived. 
So far as we are concerned, I believe our powers 
have attained the utmost. We have, I trust, 
made a good stand; but the numbers which are 
now forcing themselves upon us will incapacitate 
our officers from affording employment, and all 
our efforts, hitherto so successful, will be para- 
lysed.” 

Sir, the opinion of the Government, pre- 
viously to the receipt of this letter, was, 
that the system had become so vast, and, 
at the same time, the destitution and the 
want of food had so greatly increased, that 
it was desirable to attempt some other 
temporary scheme, by which, if possible, 
some of the evils which they have now to 
meet might be mitigated, and with so vast 
an expenditure of money that more effec- 
tual relief should be afforded. It has ap- 
peared to us, that it will be desirable to 
form in districts—say electoral districts— 
relief committees, which relief committees 
shall be empowered to receive subscrip- 
tions, levy rates, and receive donations 
from the Government; that by means of 
these they should purchase food, and esta- 
blish soup kitchens in the different dis- 
tricts ; that they should, so far as they are 
able, distribute rations with this purchased 
food to the famishing inhabitants; and 
that, furnishing that food, they should not 
require as indispensable the test of work, 
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but that labouring men should be allowed 
to work on their own plots of ground, or 
for the farmers, and thus tend to produce 
food for the next harvest, and procure, 
perhaps, some small wages to enable them 
to support their families. After we con. 
sidered this scheme, I communicated it to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. We have 
consulted the various officers of the Board 
of Works and at the head of the Commis. 
sariat. They are prepared to consider it 
favourably; and we shall endeavour, first 
by a preparatory measure, and next by a 
Bill, to be proposed to Parliament, to carry 
into effect this arrangement. There is a 
person in this country conversant with Ire. 
land, having been long engaged in the 
public works of that country, who earned, 
not only the general esteem of the Govern- 
ments he has served, but of the people 
among whom his operations were carried 
on. The person to whom I allude is Sir 
John Burgoyne. He is now inspector of 
Government fortifications in this country; 
and my wish was, that he should under. 
take this task. I sent for him the other 
day, in order to propose that he should 
undertake it. He told me that he had ob- 
tained three months leave of absence, and 
that, instead of devoting those three 
mouths to relaxation from the duties he 
was performing, he was quite willing to 
devote them to the service of the coun- 
try, and go, at any time he was required, 
on the discharge of the duty which [I pro- 
posed. He will be in communication with 
the Lord Lieutenant, and will have the eco- 
operation of Colonel Jones, and the Board 
of Works, of the Commissariat, the head 
of the Poor Law Commission, the chief of 
the Constabulary, and of other persons 
who are competent and ready to give him 
assistance. In proposing this measure, with 
the view of affording, if possible, more effi- 
cient means of relieving the poor people who 
now are in want of food, and, at the same 
time, of setting loose great numbers of 
persons for the ordinary operations of ag- 
riculture, we must take care—and the Lord 
Lieutenant is prepared to take care—that 
the substitution of this system for public 
works shall be made as easy in the tran- 
sition as possible. There will be no rude 
dismissal of the people at once, who other- 
wise might find great difficulty in obtaining 
subsistence ; but when the arrangements 
are made for carrying the scheme I have 
described into effect, it will be provided 
that no further presentment shall be made, 
and no new public works undertaken. The 
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Lord Lieutenant says, in regard to many 
roads which have been begun, that, if now 
abandoned, they will be left in the most 
incomplete and inconvenient state, and 
that it is desirable to devise some mode in 
which that difficulty can be obviated, and 
these roads completed. With regard to the 
money which has been already expended, 
and is now being expended, upon these pub- 
lic works, a claim has been made, that the 
whole of it should not be a burden upon 
Ireland. The calamity is so severe and 
extensive, that, passing by the remote 
causes of it, and looking how heavily it 
has pressed upon the present possessors of 
property in Ireland—upon the whole, I 
think it right that the whole burden should 
not remain upon Irish property. We shall, 
therefore, propose, on a future day, that 
an arrangement should be made by Parlia- 
ment, by which, in each succeeding year, 
when an instalment becomes due, upon 
half that instalment being paid, the other 
half shall be remitted. We propose, how- 


ever, that the whole debt should be kept 
up till one half of it is paid; and that when 
the half of it is paid, the remainder should 
be remitted ; and thus it will be provided, 
that one half of the whole charge should 
fall upon the public. 


I should state, on 
the financial part of this question, as re- 
gards the sums now issued, that they are 
issued out of the balance in the Exche- 
quer—out of the Consolidated Fund; and 
that neither is there, nor has there been, 
any intention of making any new issue of 
Exehequer Bills to meet that demand. 
But it must at the same time be consider- 
ed, that when I make such a proposition 
as that now laid before the House, it is one 
which places a very considerable burden 
upon the finances of this country ; and 
that placing that burden upon the finances 
of this country, I do feel myself disabled 
from making some propositions I should 
otherwise have made, but which, consider- 
ing the very heavy burdens arising from 
the destitution this present year, I should 
think it hardly fair to the people of 
this country to bring forward. It may 
be said, ‘‘ Let the burden be borne by 
the Consolidated Fund—let it be borne by 
the Imperial Treasury and Exchequer.” 
I must always recollect that those sums 
are not to be granted by Government or 
Parliament without the most serious con- 
sideration ; that these are sums derived 
from payments by the people of this coun- 
try; from the taxes which they pay on 
their soap, their sugar, their tea, their 
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coffee. It is that which forms the surplus 
by which we are able to come to the as- 
sistance of Ireland; and while I believe 
there is every disposition to do all that is 
liberal, I do think that we must, in justice 
to the people of this country, consider their 
difficulties and their privations, and by 
what hard labour they are earning their 
daily bread. As to the other part of this 
subject which I mentioned, namely, the 
advances made under authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s order, and of the letter of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere)—the 
advances having been made to persons who 
really wished to assist in carrying this 
measure into effect, and to effect improve- 
ments, making their own estates liable— 
we do think it necessary that the terms of 
the Treasury Minute of the lst of Decem- 
ber should be applied to those who have 
accepted advances under Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter, and that instead of requiring repay- 
ment in ten years, a period of twenty-two 
years shall be taken; that the provisions 
for carrying this proposal into effect should 
be in terms of the Drainage Act of last 
year; and that, in regard to its beneficial 
employment, the whole of that money will 
be expected to be paid as under that Act. 
Sir, I have stated what I think we can do 
for present alleviation. There is, however, 
another question on which | have to make 
a somewhat, I must confess, doubtful pro- 
posal; but upon the whole we think we are 
right in recommending it to Parliament. 
It is, that we should be empowered to 
advance a sum not exceeding 50,000. in 
the whole, to be repaid before the end of 
this year, the 3lst of December, 1847, to 
enable the proprietors.to furnish seed for 
the land. I do not think it a safe course 
that the Government should make advances 
to small tenants. It is very dangerous 
that the Government should be introduced 
as the lender to a great number of cottier 
tenants and other occupants of small hold- 
ings; but if the money be advanced to the 
landlords, it may be given for their tenantry 
to purchase seed, and so may be most 
beneficially applied. In stating these mea- 
sures, I wish at the same time to declare, 
that we cannot expect, and that we do not 
expect, to be able by any measures which 
the Government, or by any measures which 
Parliament may adopt, to ward off or pre- 
vent the effects of the awful visitation un- 
der which Ireland is suffering. It is not 
in the power of man to do away with the 
effects of such a calamity. Nor, Sir, should 
I think that any one would impose upon us 
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so impossible a task, or ask us to make so 
presumptuous an attempt, were it not that 
I have read in one of the newspapers an 
address signed by the Marquess of Sligo 
and Mr. Moore, both most respectable per- 
sons—both persons well entitled to defer- 
ence on the part of their poorer country- 
men—who write thus to these countrymen, 
having, as it said in the newspaper, tra- 
velled through twenty-seven counties in 
order to make their proposition popular 
and acceptable :— 

“We, therefore, earnestly entreat you to meet 
at Castlebar, at 11 o’clock on Monday next, quietly, 
peaceably, and like men worthy of the rights you 
meet to demand—then and there to petition Par- 
liament to take such steps as may insure an im- 
mediate, constant, and cheap supply of food for 
the people of this country during the famine that 
surrounds us, and the famine that is impending. 
We feel confident that a demand thus boldly but 
constitutionally made, will be promptly responded 
to, and that by a strong and decided effort in the 
people’s cause, the people will yet be saved.” 


I must confess I am astonished at this. I 
am astonished that, at a time of famine, 
men of education, that men who ought to 
lead their countrymen, should tell them 
that they were to demand from Parliament 
“such steps as may insure an immediate, 
constant, and cheap supply of food.’’ Why, 


Sir, this is a task which is impossible for 
us—a task which they ought to tell their 
countrymen the destitution under which 
they are suffering has made impossible for 
man—a task which is beyond all human 
power; and that all that we can possibly do 
is in some measure to alleviate the existing 
distress—somewhat to lighten the dreadful 
calamity which afflicts them; and it is their 
duty to say to these people, ‘‘ You are not 
to imagine that the Government can turn 
scarcity and even famine into plenty.” 
But what surprises me more in this an- 
nouncement is, that it so happens that at 
Castlebar, where the people of the sur- 
rounding country are requested to meet, 
there is an union workhouse, which union 
workhouse ought to contain 600 inmates, 
but which at present contains not more 
than 130, the doors being closed against 
other persons by the guardians saying that 
it is impossible for them to levy the rates 
in order to enable those other persons who 
are in want of food to come into the work- 
house. Amongst those who have not paid 
their rates—who have not furnished the 
money by which the famine might in some 
degree be averted—are some of those who 
we cannot but suppose are fully able to 
pay what is due from them. Sir, I can- 
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not but see in this proposal an unhappy 
tendency—an unhappy tendency which ] 
have more than once remarked—to recom. 
mend to others to do some vague and im. 
possible duty — to call upon the Govern. 
ment or Parliament to do something the 
practicability of which has not been con. 
sidered—to confer some benefit, it may be 
of a visionary and impossible kind; while 
the plain and practical duty of paying the 
rates for the assistance of the starving 
men, women, and children in their neigh. 
bourhood is left neglected and forgotten, 
Sir, I am obliged to say, therefore, that 
while we attempt all that we think practi- 
cable, we must, in the first place, refuse 
to make promises of doing that which is 
out of our power; and in the next place, 
we must call upon and expect those who 
have local duties to perform in Ireland, 
to perform those duties, and to assist the 
Government and Parliament in their ar- 
duous duty; and when I say that I ex- 
pect this, I am quite sure that many 
will perform it, because I know that in 
many, very many instances, the resident 
proprietors in Ireland have been most 
ready with their money, with their time, 
and with their attendance in endeavouring 
to provide for the relief of their destitute 
countrymen. I proceed then to another 
part of the subject, and I trust that the 
House will give me their attention while I 
ask them to follow the proposal of other 
measures which we think may be benef- 
cial, not only now, but permanently, to 
Ireland. Let me say, in the first place, 
that I think, that although, unhappily, we 
have been diverted from the observance of 
general principles with respect to these 
matters, yet I do think that we ought to 
observe general principles as far as possible, 
and that these general principles prescribe 
thus much with respect to the interference 
of the Government. That. interference 
may be given in three ways, and these 
three ways ought, as far as possible, to be 
kept separate and distinct. First, the Go- 
vernment, with the support of Parliament, 
may grant assistance to individual proprie- 
tors for the purpose of enabling them to 
improve their private properties. Secondly, 
it may assist them in public works by 
making roads, or partly by grants in aid 
of public works, which are evidently of 
public utility. And thirdly, it may enact 
that relief should be given by law to the 
destitute. Now,’ I think that these three 
modes should be kept as far as possible 
distinct—that is to say, that when money 
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js advanced to private individuals for the 
urpose of improving their property, you 
should take security so far that it is used 
for that purpose, and not spent in extrava- 

neies in Paris or Naples; but that be- 
yond this there should be as little inter- 
ference as possible with the outlay of the 
money—that there should be as little inter- 
ference as possible, for instance, to compel 
the proprietors to employ a certain class of 
labourers, or to conduct their works in a 
certain particular manner which the Govern- 
ment may lay down as the best, or in any 
other way which would prevent the pro- 
prietors having the free use of the money 
advanced. Such is the principle of the 
first measure of which I am about to 
speak. It is a measure founded upon va- 
rious Acts which have been passed by this 
House at different times up to the Drainage 
Act of last Session, and upon the terms 
given to the public in the Treasury Minute 
of the Ist December last. According 
to those Acts, and to that Minute, it is 
proposed, that where the improvement of 
estates by drainage, or by any other im- 
provement, such as the reclamation of 
waste lands, will produce certain improve- 
ments in its value, so that the legal heirs 
might not be prejudiced—in that case 
certain advances shall be made from the 
public funds of this country. The usual 
rate for advances from the Treasury is 5 
per cent; in the Drainage Act of last year 
it was 34 per cent, with repayment in 
twenty-two years, making 63 per cent 
each year till the expiry of the twenty- 
two years, by which time the whole 
sum borrowed was to be repaid. Now we 
propose to take the terms proposed in the 
Drainage Act, and extend them to the 
various improvements mentioned. We 
propose not to confine the improvements 
to drainage, and to do away with certain 
technicalities which, according to that Act 
—but for which, I may remark, the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Lincoln) was not re- 
sponsible—(they were introduced after the 
Bill had left his hands)—made it difficult 
for tenants for life to borrow money. We 
intend to do away with this technical diffi- 
culty, and to advance money to enable pro- 
prietors to improve their estates—such ad- 
vances to be at the rate of 34 per cent, 
and on condition of its being repaid in 
twenty-two years; or, if it should happen 
to be more convenient for the borrower, in 
a shorter time. I am convinced that it 
will be much better to place in this Act 
now proposed a scheme of this nature, than 
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to continue the plan which has been laid 
down by the Lord Lieutenant, or to com- 
bine it with any plan for the relief of the 
poor, for the reason I have before stated, 
that the two plans ought to be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct. According to this plan, 
a great many men will find profitable em- 
ployment, who otherwise might be excluded 
from the field of labour, or who would 
otherwise be destitute, and it will also be 
of great advantage to the proprietors. 
We propose, also, with respect to more 
general works, to consolidate and amend 
the Drainage Acts now on the Statute-book. 
According to those acts, in certain cases 
proprietors of a district may meet and 
agree to ask a loan for the improvement of 
their estates by drainage; and if the ma- 
jority so agree, the minority are bound to 
join them. Now, in those cases, the drain- 
age will be undertaken by the Board of 
Works, or carried on under their superin- 
tendence. But this alludes to drainage of a 
more general nature. It will not take place 
on the private estates of proprietors; it is 
applicable only to streams and rivers, and 
other operations of that kind, by which the 
country will be much improved. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to consolidate and amend 
those Acts. It is on the same principle of 
performing public works that we propose 
to undertake the reclamation of a portion 
of the waste lands of Ireland. It has long 
been stated, in various reports of Commis- 
sioners, in reports of Committees of this 
House, and by eminent writers, that in 
many cases the reclamation of the waste 
lands of Ireland would produce profitable 
employment to the people, and make the 
lands of great value. Sir R. Kane, in his 
work On the Industrial Resources of Ire- 
land, says, that the estimate that there 
are 4,600,000 acres of waste land in Ire- 
land which might be reclaimed and formed 
into cultivated lands, was perfectly correct, 
and that it was by no means an exagge- 
rated estimate. We propose to devote 
1,000,000/. to this purpose, and we propose 
that the land should, if the proprietor be 
willing to part with it, be purchased; but 
that if he does not improve it by accepting 
a loan under this measure, or out of his 
own resources, and if he refuses to sell, 
there shall be a compulsory power to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
take and improve waste lands which are 
below a certain value. The land which we 
propose to estimate, is land which is below 
a certain value, say 2s. 6d. per acre. [Mr. 
GoutpurN: Is that the annual value?] 
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That is the annual value. We propose 
that such lands shall only be improved and 
reclaimed so far as general operations are 
concerned ; that roads shall be made; that 
general drainage shall be effected, and the 
necessary buildings erected; but that no 
cultivation of the land shall take place 
under the direction of a public department; 
and that the lands having been so reclaim- 
ed, shall be divided into lots, which shall 
not be below a certain amount, nor above a 
certain amount. I am not at present pre- 
pared to fix this amount absolutely, but 
say that they shall not be less than twenty- 
five nor more than fifty acres, or some 
proposal of that kind ; and that when these 
lots have been reclaimed, they may be 
either sold or let to tenants for a certain 
number of years, with a determination that 
the lands let shall be sold at the end of 
that time. It is intended that we shall not 
confine ourselves either to letting or sale, 
but to act as may be found expedient in 
each particular case. I own that I expect 
that great advantages will gradually arise 
from this plan, if it be adopted. I expect 
that a great number of persons who have 
hitherto been driven to despair, and many 
of them into crime, by the great demand 
for land, will be placed in those holdings, 
and be able to earn a comfortable living by 
the produce of their labour. I think like- 
wise, with respect to those who purchase 
them, that we shall, by means of the land 
reclaimed and purchased, raise a class of 
small proprietors, who by their industry 
and independence will form a valuable link 
in the future social condition of Ireland. 
Let me say here, that I do not think—so 
far as I have been able to form a judgment 
—that such holdings are the great evil in 
Ireland. I believe that the particular mode 
in which land is held has very often been a 
source of evil in that country, but I do not 
think that the small divisions have been 
injurious; and I am the more confirmed in 
this opinion by finding, that one of the 
counties in which there is the greatest divi- 
sion—I mean the county of Armagh—is 
notoriously one of the most flourishing and 
best cultivated in Ireland. If you compare 
it or the whole province of Ulster with the 
province of Munster, you will find that there 
are many more small holdings, and that 
property is more divided in the former 
than in the latter. I believe, therefore, 
that in adopting a plan of this kiud, with 
the compulsory power I have described, a 
very great advantage will be obtained. I 
now come to the third class of measures ; 
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but before passing to that, let me her 
make this observation, that in stating now 
the measures which we propose immedi. 
ately, or almost immediately, to bring into 
Parliament, I am not stating all the meg. 
sures which we have in contemplation, and 
which we may hereafter bring forward, 
But I am now stating the measures which 
are calculated, as we think, to promote the 
improvement of Ireland, by enabling the 
proprietors to obtain funds sufficient to 
make improvements on their estates, and 
also by affording means by which works of 
amore public nature may be carried into 
effect. I now come to the third class of 
measures to which I have alluded—that 
class of measures the object of which is 
simply to afford relief to the destitute. It 
will be remembered that when the Poor 
Law Commission of Inquiry made their 
Report, they advised that all of a certain 
class should be relieved ; and in that class 
they included all those who were infirm and 
permanently disabled. We thought, upon 
the whole, that it was safer, in the first 
instance, to have workhouses erected in 
Ireland—not to confine relief to any parti- 
eular class of persons, but to allow relief 
to be given to the destitute able-bodied as 
well as to the destitute infirm ; but to con- 
fine that relief to the workhouses. It is 
not only the experience of the present state 
of things, but it is an opinion formed upon 
general views of the state of Ireland, that 
the poor law ought to be more extensive 
than it now is. I shall, therefore, propose 
to bring in a Bill—which is a Bill for the 
more effectual relief of the destitute poor 
of Ireland—which shall enact that the 
guardians of the poor be required to give 
relief, either in or out of the workhouse, at 
their discretion, to the infirm and to all 
those who are permanently disabled by 
bodily infirmity. I am convinced that this 
ought to be done, and it will be the means, 
in the first place, of enabling the guardians 
to make use of the workhouse for its proper 
function as a test of destitution; and in 
the second place, it will enable them to 
afford relief to that unfortunate class of 
persons in their own houses—a course which 
will be both more satisfactory to the general 
feelings of the people of that country, and 
more useful in the future working of the 
system. We propose, likewise, when the 
workhouse is full, that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners shall have power to direct that 
in such cases the guardians may give relief 
out of the workhouse to the able-bodied 
poor. I am of opinion, however, that this 
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js a power which should be cautiously used. 
I am of opinion that the workhouse should 
always be kept asa test for able-bodied 
destitution. But at the same time, as we 
have seen, there are cases where the work- 
houses are insufficient to afford accommoda- 
tion to all the unfortunate persons who are 
crowding round their doors; we think the 
Poor Law Commissioners should have power 
in these cases to make an exception. With 
respect to able-bodied paupers, I may re- 
mark that relief will be given in food only. 
We likewise propose that there should be 
relieving officers appointed, and that it 
should be the duty of such relieving officers, 
in cases of urgent distress, where there is 
a danger of starving on the part of persons 
applying, to give relief, either in or out of 
the workhouse, until the next meeting of 
the board of guardians, who shall make 
provision for such cases according to the 
general rules which they have sanctioned. 
Such, therefore, is the nature of the mea- 
sures which we purpose to introduce imme- 
diately. There are, as I have already 
stated, other measures which have been, 
and are, under the consideration of the 
Government. Connected with the first 
class of measures to which I have alluded, 
namely, those which are to enable proprie- 
tors to make a better use of their property, 
to increase their capital, and to improve 
their estates, we have under consideration 
a measure for facilitating the sale of in- 
cumbered estates. There are two modes 
by which this may be done. One is by 
adopting the general principle of the Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement Act. Every one 
knows that Bills are passed in every Ses- 
sion to allow certain individuals to sell por- 
tions of their estates, in order to enable 
them to pay off incumbrances. As one 
way of carrying into effect the principle to 
which I have just alluded, I would propose 
that there should be a general law giving 
commissioners power to examine into each 
case brought before them; instead of pas- 
sing a private Bill in each case, that a 
general Bill should be passed in which 
should be included all such cases. Another 
mode of obtaining the same object has been 
under consideration, and this was solely by 
the authority of the Court of Chancery, 
upon application made to it for that pur- 
pose. I cannot, at this moment, say which 
mode will be finally prefered ; all I can 
state is, that the subject is under consider- 
ation, We shall likewise propose a Bill by 
which those long leasehold tenures in Ire- 
land which are renewable for ever may be 
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converted into freeholds. I must say that 
there is nothing with respect to the gene- 
ral state of Ireland—nothing with respect 
to its present unfortunate condition, more 
injurious than the mode in which property 
is held by various tenures and under various 
conditions in that country. It very often 
happens that the proprietor in chief, as he 
appears to be, of large estate, obtains only 
a small part of the rent; another head 
landlord of a great property leases it under 
him, and the leaseholder has again a mid- 
dleman under him ; so that it is almost im- 
possible to say on whom the duties of pro- 
perty rest. This is a subject worthy of the 
attention of Parliament, and I hope it will 
consider how tenures in Ireland may be 
simplified, and whether it be not possible 
to establish the same connexion between 
the proprietor and tenant and labourer in 
Ireland, as exists in England and Scotland. 
It is to the want of that connexion I attri- 
bute the fact, that, with respect to many 
frightful cases of destitution in Ireland 
which have reached the ears of the publie, 
when inquiry has been made as to the per- 
sons who were immediately responsible for 
the destitution, or ought to be called upon 
to subscribe for the relief of the sufferers, 
it has been found almost impossible to as- 
certain upon whom the obligation rested. 
That is not the case in England and Scot- 
land. In the latter country, where great 
destitution unfortunately prevails at the 
present moment, though some of the pro- 
prietors’ estates are heavily incumbered 
and charged with debt, yet such is their 
connexion and sympathy with their ten- 
antry and labourers, that they have made 
themselves responsible for large advances 
of money, by means of which alone it 
was possible to avert some of the dread- 
ful consequences of the impending ca- 
lamity. Under the second head of public 
works come fisheries, which have at- 
tracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment ; but with respect to which I am 
not at present prepared to make any de- 
finite statement to the House. In the 
course of last autumn three establishments, 
in the nature of depéts, were made for fa- 
cilitating the curing of fish, it having been 
found that, although vast quantities of fish 
were taken, and still greater quantities 
might have been caught, the people utterly 
neglected the adoption of any means for 
preserving the fish, but threw them on the 
ground as manure, when by their sale they 
might have obtained a considerable sum. 
Although not now prepared with any de- 
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finite statement on the subject, I trust I 
shall soon be able to bring under the notice 
of the House a measure relative to the 
fisheries of Ireland. There is another sub- 
ject, likewise, with respect to which I am 
not prepared to make any statement to the 
Honse, but upon which I know large ex- 
pectations are entertained ‘in Ireland—I 
allude to emigration. I confess I think 
that, although Parliament may assist emi- 
gration to a certain extent, the extrava- 
gant expectations which are entertained on 
this head can never possibly be fulfilled. 
It is stated by Sir Robert Kane, and truly, 
that when persons are removed from a lo- 
eality by emigration, the number removed 
is never so large as to produce a sensible 
effect on the population. I do not believe 
that any emigration which may take place 
as the result of either private or public ex- 
ertion, can ever, according to the ordinary 
amount of emigration, produce such an 
effect as to enable the remaining popula- 
tion to earn a competent amount of wages. 
But before we make extraordinary efforts 
to increase emigration, it is necessary to 
consider another important point. If we 
attempt to go beyond that which is the or- 
dinary annual emigration, and to convey a 
million of persons at once across the ocean, 
you must look not only to the advantage 
which you suppose would arise from not 
having those persons in Ireland competing 
with other labourers, but you must also in- 
quire what funds, what means, there are 
in the country to which they may be carried, 
to secure them subsistence. If by the 
public means, and a large addition to the 
public burdens, you convey a hundred thou- 
sand persons to the United States, that 
country would have just cause to com- 
plain of our having cast our paupers on 
her shores, to be maintained by her, when 
their maintenance was a primary obligation 
upon ourselves. Then, again, if we should 
attempt to introduce a hundred thousand 
emigrants into Canada, the market would 
be glutted by the redundant supply ; and 
the labourers there, instead of obtaining a 
fair amount of the means of subsistence, as 
they do now, would enter into a fierce com- 
petition with each other; and thus a state 
of things would be produced in Nova Scotia 
and Canada in some respects similar to 
that from which the emigrants had fled at 
home. In considering the subject of emi- 


gration when I held the seals of the Colonial 
Department, I was, I confess, disposed to 
go further than I did, and the obstacle was 
of a financial nature rather than any un- 
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willingness on my part. It appeared to 
me, however, that the best mode by which 
emigration could be promoted was by taking 
charge of the emigrant, not at his present 
place of abode, not at the port of embark. 
ation, but at the port where he disem. 
barked, and then convey him to some field 
where he would find a market for his labour, 
Accordingly, I proposed for that purpose 
a grant of money, which has since been 
continued, being in some years more, and 
in some years less, by means of which 
many emigrants have been conveyed to 
Montreal, to Kingston, and other places in 
the western part of Canada, and placed in 
situations where they could earn a subsist. 
ence. Now, the emigration which has been 
going on in this way of late years has been 
very large. In 1845 the number so emi- 
grating to our North American colonies 
was 31,303, and to the United States 
58,538, making altogether about 90,841, 
In the first three quarters of the year, 
1846, which contains the great bulk of 
emigration, the number emigrating to the 
North American colonies was 42,404, to 
the United States 67,792, making a 
total number of 110,196. The character 
of the emigration in 1846 is very similar 
to that of the two previous seasons. 
Mr. Hawke, an emigration agent, stated, 
in his report, that he was not aware 
that the number of indigent settlers in 
1846 had been much greater, in propor- 
tion, than usual ; but there certainly was 
a large number of the Irish emigrants in a 
state of destitution as to clothes and bed- 
ding, far exceeding anything he had ever 
before witnessed. Mr. Buchanan, the agent 
at Quebee, stated, in his report— 

“With reference to the subject of the prospects 
of the emigration recently received, as well as 
of that anticipated, I must refer principally to the 
annexed report from the chief agent for Canada 
West. I might, at the same time, quote the re- 
ports in general of the district agents of the de- 
partment. They concur in representing that there 
is little, if any, distress among the emigrants of 
the last year, unless the consequence of their own 
fatuity. Employment is generally to be procured 
at remunerative wages, and provisions and neces- 
saries are plentiful. Some of the public works, 
which have hitherto afforded employment for re- 
cent emigrants, are already, or will shortly, be 
completed. But other works of similar character 
are in progress. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Railway, the Montreal and Lachine Railway, as 
well as other lines about being commenced in the 
western section of the province, will probably de- 
mand a large amount of emigrant labour in the 
ensuing season, Very general attention has been 
recently drawn to the minerals of the country 
also ; and it is possible that one or more associa- 
tions, for mining and smelting ore, may go into 
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early operation. The more closely the resources 
of the country are examined into, the more exten- 
sive appears the field for enterprise and industry.” 


Seeing, then, that there had been a large 
amount of emigration last year—seeing 
that it was observed by the emigration 
agents that there were still a large number 
of pauper families from Ireland-——I should 
be deterred from attempting to give a sti- 
mulus to emigration, which might have one 
of two effects: either of sending out a 
great number of paupers who would be un- 
able to find employment, or, what would 
perhaps be equally objectionable, causing 
a waste of the public money by carrying at 
the expense of the country those who were 
able to obtain the means of paying for their 
passage, but who, instead of calling upon 
their friends and relatives in Canada and 
other colonies for assistance, would come 
upon the public funds. Such a system 
would be destructive of all habits of pru- 
dence and foresight. Sir, there are some 
difficulties in the way of emigration, occa- 
sioned by the provisions of the Passenger 
Act, under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, which we hope to remove ; but what- 
ever measures we may bring forward to fa- 
cilitate emigration, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not mean to propose any 
scheme of a great or extended nature. I 
know not whether Sir R. Kane’s estimate 
of the resources of Ireland is to be taken 
altogether as a sober onc; but he main- 
tains that so great are her agricultural, 
independent of her other resouces— so 
great are her mineral resources and means 
of manufacturing employment by water 
power, that no less than 17,000,000 of 
people could be maintained in that country. 
I will not enter into that calculation; but 
this I will say, that I do think, if a good 
agricultural system was introduced into 
Ireland; if there was good security for the 
investment of money in land; if the pro- 
prietors themselves would undertake the 
task of improving the country, and if other 
classes would co-operate with them—I say 
Ido not think the present population of 
Ireland is excessive. I am speaking ac- 
cording to the opinion of some who have 
very well weighed the resources of Ireland; 
and before I conclude, if the House will so 
far bear with ‘me, I will venture to allude 
to countries which apparently were once in 
as bad a state, as far as the general con- 
dition of the population is concerned, as 
Treland is now, and which are at present 
flourishing in possession of order, peace, 


and security. I think it may be al 
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ductive of good to enter upon this retro- 
spect, because I know that many persons, 
in contemplating the evils which have 
afflicted Ireland, especially at the present 
crisis, have been disposed to yield to de- 
spair. I do not despair of Ireland ; I say 
there is no reason, unconnected with laws 
which happily have ceased to exist—un- 
connected with unhappy circumstances to 
which I do not like to advert, but which 
have been adverted to in the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Inquiry—I say that, un- 
connected with these circumstances, there is 
no reason why Ireland may not ata future 
day rise to a state of great happiness and 
prosperity. I will read the description of 
a country in which these evils were stated 
to oecur by an old English writer :— 

“The husbandmen be thrust out of their own, 
or else, either by covin or fraud, or violent op- 
pression, they be put beside it; or by wrongs and 
injuries they be so wearied that they be compelled 
to sell all. By one means, therefore, or by the 
other, either by hook or by crook, they must needs 
depart away, poor, wretched souls—men, women, 
husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, woful 
mothers with their young babes, and the whole 
household, small in substance and much in number ; 
as husbandry requireth many hands; away they 
trudge, I say, out of their known and accustomed 
houses, finding no place to rest in, All their house- 
hold stuff, which is very little worth, though it 
might well abide the sale—yet, being suddenly 
thrust out, they be constrained to sell it for a 
thing of nought ; and when they have wandered 
about till that be spent, what can they then do 
but steal, and then justly, pardy, be hanged, or 
else go about a-begging ?” 

This was a description not unlike that of 
parts of Ireland, where wretched families, 
being turned out of their holdings, were 
driven at once either to the commission of 
robbery or to go about begging. Yet the 
description I have read is that given of Eng- 
land by Sir Thomas More—that was an 
account of England in his day. If any one 
should suppose this was an effort of the 
imagination, I can assure him that we 
have other authentic accounts which corro- 
borate it; one written by a magistrate 
states, that in every county there were from 
200 to 300 persons who lived by thieving ; 
that gangs carried away sheep from the 
field ; that husbandmen had no security 
against their attacks ; and that 70,000 of 
these marauders were hanged in one reign; 
that is a description of a country in 
which we now see so much security pre- 
vail, in which there is such an almost total 
absence of the scenes described as con- 
stantly occurring by the writers of that 
day. This is a proof that the evils re- 
ferred to had their origin in the state of 
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society, and not in the nature of the coun- 
try. I will now read a description of 
another country, at a different period, 
namely, the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury :— 

“ There are at this day in Scotland (besides a 
great number of families very meanly provided for 
by the church boxes, with others who, with living 
upon bad food, fall into various diseases), 200,000 
people begging from door to door. These are not 
only no ways advantageous, but a very grievous 


burden to so poor a country; and though the | 
number of them be perhaps double to what it was | 


formerly, by reason of the present great distress, 
yet in all times there have been about 100,000 of 
these vagabonds who have lived without any re- 
gard or submission either to the laws of the land, 


or even those of God and nature, fathers incestu- | 


ously accompanying their own daughters, the son 
with the mother, and the brother with the sister. 
No magistrate could ever discover or be informed 
which way any of these wretches died, or that 
ever they were baptized. Many murders have 
been discovered among them ; and they are not 
only a most unspeakable oppression to poor ten- 
ants (who if they give not bread or some sort of 


provision to perhaps forty such villains in one | 


day, are sure to be insulted by them); but they 


rob many poor people who live in houses distant | 


from any neighbourhood. 
many thousands of them meet together in the 
mountains, where they feast and riot for many 
days; and at country weddings, markets, burials, 
and other the like public occasions, they are to be 
seen, both men and women, perpetually drunk, 
cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together.” 


Such was the description of industrious, 
sober, civilized, religious Scotland—such 
was the description of that country at the 


end of the seventeenth century. Shall we 
say that particular laws, that a peculiar 
state of society, have no influence on the 
condition of a population, when we find 
England and Scotland represented as being 
in this state, and afterwards becoming or- 
derly, civilized, and prosperous? I think 
we should not be acting as becomes 
the representatives of this country if we 
despaired of the state of Ireland. I am 
not one of those who think that, apart from 
political rights—apart from other ques- 
tions connected with political institutions, 
a merely beneficent Government can make 
a country flourish. It is my opinion that 
other measures will be required; and when 
the proper time comes for proposing such 
measures, I shall be ready to undertake 
anything which I think will be for the ulti- 
mate benefit of Ireland. But this I feel 
with respect to these and all other mea- 
sures, that there are some things which 
the Crown cannot grant, which Parliament 
cannot enact—these are the spirit of self- 
reliance and the spirit of co-operation. I 
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must say plainly, that I should indeed de. 

| spair of this task, were it not that I think 
| I see symptoms in the Irish people both of 
| greater reliance on their own energies and 
own exertions, and greater willingness to 
co-operate with each other. I believe, jf 
they will encourage this spirit among 
_themselves—I believe, if they will look to 
what has been done in this country and 
‘in its neighbour, Scotland, by industry, 
_by perseverance, by never despairing of 
suecess—if they will go on, not looking 
always to the Government proposing this, 
and Parliament enacting that, but will 
see what is the task immediately before 
them, and set themselves heartily and stre- 
nuously to perform that task, that there 
are means, there are resources, in Ireland, 
which may bring these matters to a happy 
issue. There is no doubt of the fertility 
of the soil: that fertility has been the 
theme of admiration with writers and 
travellers of all nations. There is no 
doubt of the strength and industry of the 
| inhabitants, for the same man who is loiter- 
|ing idly by the mountain side in Tipperary 
or Kerry, whose potato crop has just fur- 
nished him with occupation for a few days, 
whose wages and whose pig have enabled 
him to pay his rent and eke out a miser- 
able subsistence, has perhaps a brother in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, or London, who in the 
sweat of his brow is, from morning to 
night, competing with the strongest la- 
bourers of England and Scotland, and 
earning wages equal to any of them. I 
do not think, therefore, that either the fer- 
tility of the land or the strength and in- 
dustry of the inhabitants are at fault; but 
there have been faults, there have been 
defects, and happy will it be for us if we 
can lay a foundation of the means of curing 
those defects; happy will it be, indeed, if 
the Irish themselves take for their maxim, 
‘Help yourselves, and Heaven will help 
you;” and then I trust they will find there 
have been some “ uses in adversity.’’ The 
noble Lord concluded, by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to render valid certain 
proceedings for the relief of distress in 
Ireland. 

Sm H. W. BARRON wished to ask in 
what manner the local rate for the relief of 
the poor was to be levied, and who would 
have the power to levy it ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the rate would 
be levied by the guardians, but the local 
committee would administer relief, and 
would have the distribution of such sub- 
scriptions as might be received from this 
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country, from Ireland, and from the Go-| of the manner in which it was proposed to 
vernment. carry out the Treasury Minute of the Ist 
Mr. B. OSBORNE thought the noble | of December, to enable the landlords of 
Lord had thrown some imputation on a Ireland to afford employment to the people, 
Member of the other House of Parliament; | by the improvement of private property— 
did the noble Lord mean to imply that the | the State advancing them the money to 
Marquess of Sligo and Mr. Moore hadjdo so on fair and equitable terms. He 
evaded the payment of rates at Castlebar? | should not enter into details, but he thought 
Lorv J. RUSSELL regretted the hon. | it would be more advisable if this principle 
Member had misapprehended him ; what | was extended to the large drainages, and 
he said was, that the Marquess of Sligo | that in no case should the interference in 
and Mr. Moore called a certain public | the execution of works of the Drainage 
meeting at Castlebar, which happened to | Commissioners be sanctioned. He had, 
be a place where poor rates had been re-/| through the assistance of his right hon. 
fused; he did not mean to say that the| Friend the present Chief Baron of Ireland, 
Marquess of Sligo and Mr. Moore had so | succeeded in having, in the Drainage Act 
defaulted. of last Session, in cases where the proprie- 
Mr. ge te O'BRIEN — what igen na ait ma — —_ 
course the Government intended to pursue | nised. n the proposed consolidation 0 
with regard to advances of money to rail- | these Drainage Acts he concurred: the na- 
ways; and whether it were intended to tional importance of reclaiming the waste 


proceed with the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill this Session ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL could not enter in- 
to any details with respect to advances to 
railways; there were objections to making 
advances generally to those undertakings, 
but the subject was still under considera- 
tion. As to tenant compensation, no Bill 
would be brought in at present. 

Viscount CLEMENTS wished to know 
if the Government intended to facilitate the 
employment of labour on the land in Nova 
Scotia and Canada, or to encourage in any 
way the outlay of capital in either of those 
colonies ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, his noble 
Friend at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment had forwarded a despatch to Canada, 
stating the willingness of the Government 
to advance money for the construction of 
huts and dwellings for the labourers while 
employed on railways there, if the proprie- 
tors or companies wished. But he did not 
know how the proposition would be re- 
ceived in Canada, and could not give the 
noble Lord a positive answer. 

Mr. FRENCH commenced by stating, 
that an hon. Friend of his, high in the late 
Government, had crossed the House pre- 
vious to the commencement of the debate, 
to say to him how much the Irish Mem- 
bers in general, and he (Mr. French) in 
particular, would disapprove of the mea- 
sures to be brought forward. He had lis- 
tened with fear and trembling whilst the 
noble Lord was speaking ; but in place of 
opposing, he rose to express generally his 
Concurrence with the views of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. He cordially approved 


lands he fully admitted: it would be for 
| consideration, when the measure was be- 
| fore the House, whether the execution of 
| their reclamation should be entrusted to 
the Government or to the proprietors. 
| To the administration of out-door relief to 
| the aged and infirm, he had no objection 
to offer—the expediency of extending it to 
the able-bodied he questioned. The assist- 
ance to be given, under proper limits, to 
emigration and colonization, as auxiliaries 
to the general improvement of the country, 
he considered of the utmost importance. 
He hailed with satisfaction the broad line 
of demarcation between the temporary 
measures to meet the present distress, and 
those permanent ones for the general im- 
provement of the country. The measures 
most pressing in the present crisis were 
food for the immediate support of the 
people, and seed to enable them by the 
cultivation of the soil to provide against 
the recurrence of famine in the ensuing 
year, and were both embraced in the mea- 
sures of the noble Lord. It appeared to 
him their difficulties were considerably en- 
hanced by the course adopted in the late 
Session of Parliament by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth; and 
the evils under which they were suffering 
were considerably aggravated by the er- 
rors he then committed. His measures, 
according to his own Treasury Minute, 
were at variance with all the rules by 
which the well-being of society was or- 
dinarily regulated. His tampering with 
the provision trade of the country, which 
Burke characterized of all things the most 
dangerous, might have passed without ob- 
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servation, had not its mischievous results 
been tested by the real calamity of the 
present year. By it he created a feeling 
among the people of Ireland that it was 
the duty, and that it was in the power, of 
a Government to provide them with food. 
Hence the discontent and dissatisfaction 
expressed in the suffering districts against 
Her Majesty’s present advisers for not 
performing impossibilities. It was not in 
the power of a Government, an able writer 
said, to provide food for us in our neces- 
sities, and it would be vain presumption in 
statesmen to think they can do it. Hence 
the state of feeling which led to such re- 
sults as that of the coroner’s jury in Gal- 
way, who, on an inquest on the body of a 
woman who died of starvation, brought in 
a verdict of wilful murder against Lord J. 
Russell and Sir Randolph Routh. Again, 
the right hon. Baronet appeared to him to 
have committed a serious error? in admin- 
istering out-door relief by eleemosynary 
employment, sanctioning, by the employ- 
ment of the Board of Works, the principle 
of State interference in works of local or 
private interest, and, by the half-grant 
system, giving to that interference the 
mischievous operation whichSexperience in 
that country had shown was attached to 
the rate in aid of wages. The right hon. 
Gentleman raised an insuperable obstacle 
to a return to the right path ; he imposed 
on his successors an absolute coercion to 
go astray. How strongly did events show 
the wisdom of Burke when he told them— 

“‘ If the people are fed by the State, though but 
for one half-year, they will never be satisfied to 
have it otherwise; having looked to Government 
for bread, on the very first scarcity they will turn 
and bite the hand that fed them. ‘To avoid that 
evil, Government will redouble the causes of it, thus 
it will become inveterate and incurable.” 


That the noble Lord at the head of the 


Government saw the difficulties and was | 


aware of the dangers of the position, was 
evident from his speeches—from his first 
Treasury Minute—from his letter to the 
Duke of Leinster—from his repudiation of 
all tampering with the provision trade— 
from his abolition of the half-grant system— 
from as large a correction of error as could 
be hoped for, under circumstances of such 
unusual and complicated difficulty ; but the 
habit of one half-year had been established, 
and it was not possible to resist its urgency; 
and in the confusion of a newly-formed 
Government, and the haste of a concluding 
Session, the legacy of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet became law. He wished to guard 
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himself in speaking of the Poor Employ- 
ment Act from being supposed to cast 
blame indiscriminately on those by whom 
it had been administered. On the con. 
trary, he was most ready to bear testi- 
mony to the great abilities and indefati- 
gable exertions of Colonel Jones and Cap- 
tain Lareom ; but the system was s0 ex- 
tremely vicious, that no vestige of it should 
be permitted to remain. By it the labour 
of the country had been diverted from the 
cultivation of the soil, 486,000 men were 
daily employed on works not alone useless, 
but in most cases positively mischievous ; 
by it the roads of the country had been up- 
rooted, and its communications seriously in- 
terfered with. On the road from Roscom- 
mon to Athlone, a distance of fifteen 
miles, which was usually driven in from an 
hour and a half to an hour and three quar- 
ters, the mail now takes four hours, and 
lately applied to the Post Office for an ad- 
ditional hour ; and the same story may be 
told in every district, in every parish in 
Ireland. Walking a few days since near 
| Stillorgan, he came on a road which ap- 
| peared asif a plough had been run through 
)it. He put the question to a man he met 
}on the road—had the Board of Works 
| been there? and was answered, ‘ No, 
| Sir; it was a flood that destroyed 
this road.”” It would require years to 
get the roads back to their former condi- 
tion; and it was no exaggeration to call 
the board by the name they were gene- 
rally known by in Ireland, ‘ wholesale 
destroyers of Her Majesty’s highways.” 
In coming up to attend the meeting lately 
held in Dublin of landed proprietors, Lord 
Farnham was upset in the Enniskillen mail, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Sligo in the Ballina, 
and scarcely a person there had not some 
complaint to make. The second evil of the 
system was the enormous waste of capital 
—180,0007. a week on works not alone 
unproductive, but which, from their nature, 
could not give any profitable return— 
** corn would not grow upon roads ”’—and 
this, in a country, where all the intelligent 
agriculturists united in declaring, that by 
a proper expenditure in drainage, the pro- 
duce would be increased from 25 to 100 
fold. The third evil of the system was the 
demoralization of the peasantry ; the de- 
struction of all reliance on their own ex- 
ertions—teaching them to trust to out- 
door relief ; and perpetuating that adserip- 
tion to the soil which had hitherto been 
the bane of Ireland, encouraging amongst 
them habits of sloth and idleness, at @ 
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time when no exertion should be spared to 
rouse their industrial energies. The fourth 
evil of the system was the disruption of the 
social ties, by the intervention of the 
board and their innumerable staff between 
landlord and tenant, employer and em- 
ployed, making idlers of one class, and 
eyphers of the other. He heard with great 
leasure the opinion given by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
of the necessity for an immediate and com- 
plete abandonment of this system; for a 
discharge of the 11,000 engineers and 
clerks, and the return of employment to 
its legitimate channel. In Ireland the 
outery became so great from landlords 
who, under this system and its abuses, 
perceived their properties melting away— 
from tenant-farmers whose lands remained 
uncultivated from the impossibility of pro- 
curing labourers, who preferred idling 


under the Board of Works to labouring | 


for them, that the Lord Lieutenant was 
foreed to issue that document, usually 
called Mr. Labouchere’s letter, and for 


which his right hon. Friend had _ been | 


threatened with impeachment by the hon. 
Member for Limerick. The noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
had not correctly stated the nature of this 


document, nor the reasons why, though 
framed with the best intentions, it was ut- 


terly valueless. In order to encourage the 
substitution of reproductive for unproductive 
work, it enabled the baronies to be divided 
into the electoral divisions of which, under 
the poor law, they consisted, and present- 
ments to be made for those drainage or 
other private works, provided, which the 
noble Lord omitted, the proprietors under- 
took the repayment of the money so pre- 
sented. Now, as drainages, owing to the 
expensive staff of the Board of Works, 
would cost, if undertaken under this letter, 
double the amount they could be executed 
for under the control of the proprietor ; 
and if the entire sum presented was not 
undertaken, the residue was to be levied 
for public works, for the cost of which the 
undertaking proprietor was to be taxed 
equally with the others; the landlords of 
Ireland very prudently declined to avail 
themselves of its provisions, not choosing 
to subject themselves to a treble taxation. 
The Treasury Minute of the lst of Decem- 
ber then made its appearance ; the first 
step taken in the right way, and one of the 
most important documents in its conse- 
quences it would prove Ireland had ever 
Seen, supported as it was to be by the dif- 
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ferent measures announced that evening. 
He should not, as he stated, go into details 
on those measures, nor even at that stage 
announce the portions of them he was not 
disposed to support. No captious objections 
should, however, be offered by him to any 
of them, nor should he offer any objection 
when he was not prepared to suggest an 
improvement. He fully agreed with the 
noble Lord, there was no cause to de- 
spair of lreland, lamentable as was her con- 
dition. After her sufferings were passed, 
he trusted a better order of things would 
arise. It appeared to be a law of nature, 
that the amelioration or final settlement 
of a system, was usually preceded by a 
movement more or less violent and extra- 
ordinary in its character—an oppressive 
and pestilent atmosphere was purified by 
a thunder-storm. In the human body, 
worn out by excess or fatigue, perfect re- 
storation to health frequently followed the 
crisis of a fever—in the body politic, a 
settled and well-balanced constitution had 
seldom, perhaps never, been arrived at by 
any nation, without being preceded by the 
violence and peril of a revolution ; but the 
converse of the proposition was far from 
holding good. Whenever, indeed, the ope- 
ration was free from the intermeddling of 
man, the cause and the consequence were 
certain. After a storm always came a 
calm; but a fever unskilfully treated, ended 
in death ; anda revolution unguided by the 
hand of a statesman, or attempted by a 
people unfit for freedom, led not to a con- 
stitutional settlement, but to an abyss of 
anarchy or despotism more profound than 
that from which it emanated. Ireland, 
hitherto the opprobrium and difficulty of 
British statesmen, had now to be dealt with, 
and it was but just to say, that he believed 
all parties in that House were disposed to act 
fairly and liberally. They had an oppor- 
tunity, which if lost, would never return. 
The inscrutable decrees of Providence had 
done that which neither kings nor par- 
liaments could accomplish—gave them a 
fair and open field to work out the regene- 
ration of Ireland; and as they availed 
themselves of it, so would the results of 
the present crisis be regarded as a bless- 
ing, or as a grievous ending curse. 

Mr. BELLEW had heard the state- 
ment of the intentions of the Government 
with great satisfaction. He considered, 
as the most advantageous of the measures 
to be applied to Ireland, the making the 
property of Ireland responsible for the 
poverty of Ireland. England and Scotland 
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had already felt the benefit of an enlarged 
poor law; and Ireland, when such a law 
was extended to her, would no longer be in 
the position of a burden upon the Imperial 
State. Under the present system, when 
the maintenance of the poor was not de- 
rived from the land, society had been in 
an unnatural and in a diseased state; and 
he hoped that the policy now announced 
by the noble Lord would prove to be at 
least the foundation of a better state of 
things. The Government would now wisely 
make the Irish landlords feel that the ex- 
istence of a wretched and pauperized popu- 
lation must not be a matter of indifference 
to them, and that the owner of land in that 
country must be compelled to discharge 
the duties annexed to such a position else- 
where. When they found that in Ireland 
the land paid only 6d., and that in Eng- 
land, proportionately, it paid 2s. for the 
support of the poor, they might without 
difficulty account for the difference to be 
discovered in the irrelative conditions, and 
draw the conclusion, that if the welfare of 
the sister kingdom was to be the object of 
their legislation, they must very speedily 
effect an alteration. He was far from 


thinking, as had elsewhere been asserted, 
that the landlords of Ireland, in this time 


of distress, had done their duty; he totally 
denied the fact ; they had, as a class, neg- 
lected their duty, and their excuse invari- 
ably had been that they were too embar- 
rassed in their circumstances to afford that 
relief to the people which the people had 
aright to expect from them, Why then, 
he said, that if a landlord was so situated 
as to be incapable of executing his trust 
and stewardship, he should cease to be the 
responsible owner of the land; he should be 
relieved from the duties he neglected. If 
a merchant, a banker, or a shopkeeper be- 
came insolvent, his estate was sold; and 
why should not the same be the case of 
the holder of land? If an Irish landlord 
did not properly discharge his duties to 
his tenants, it was hitherto considered to 
be a sufficient plea if it could be said of 
him, ‘‘ Oh, he is a very poor man, he has 
not got the money to do so.’’ He ap- 
proved of what the noble Lord proposed to 
do as regarded the proper employment of 
the people. The landlords would now be 
enabled, as they had not hitherto been, to 
give employment which should be a benefit 
to both parties, both to the employers and 
to the employed. He was happy to say 
that one of the measures of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, viz., 
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the Drainage Act of last Session, was 
producing excellent effects throughout Ire. 
land; but he at the same time hoped that 
the noble Lord now at the head of the Go. 
vernment would carry out his intention of 
amending the Drainage Act. He (Mr, 
Bellew) thought that it was desirable that 
when an officer of the Board of Works in. 
spected a district, and was of opinion that 
certain public works should be commenced, 
notice should be given to the landowners 
of the district to hold a sessions to consi- 
der the desirableness of such works; and 
in case of their approval, he was of opin- 
ion that the officer should be authorized to 
commence the works, whether the land- 
owners agreed to the necessary rates or 
not. He was also of opinion that the 
money which had been already expended 
in public works, would tend to conciliate 
the affections of the people of Ireland, by 
inducing them to believe that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to promote their wel- 
fare. At the same time the Irish land- 
lords must be given to understand dis- 
tinctly, that they would in future be com- 
pelled to discharge, equally with the Eng- 
lish and Scotch landlords, all the respon- 
sibilities which attached to their estates. 

Mr. LEFROY wished to know whether 
the Government proposed to take any 
measure which should ensure an early and 
large supply of food in Ireland? He did 
not doubt that an excellent selection had 
been made in the person of Sir J. Bur- 
goyne, to carry into execution the Minis- 
terial plans; but he doubted if the efficacy 
of what was proposed to be done would not 
be lessened, should not steps be taken to 
convey into the country a sufficiency of 
food. He wished also to ask, in what way 
would the 50,0001. to be advaneed for the 
providing seeds to tenants be made avail- 
able? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: With regard to 
the first question, if the hon. Gentleman 
means to inquire, does the Government in- 
tend to import food from other countries 
into Ireland? I beg to inform him that it 
is not the intention of the Government. 
Having, by the measures which we have 
introduced, taken steps to facilitate in every 
way an unchecked importation of food, we 
think it far better to leave the supplying of 
the people to private enterprise and to the 
ordinary trade. The second question in- 
volves points of detail, and I would prefer 
deferring, for the present, an answer to it. 

The Eart of LINCOLN, concurring in 
what seemed to be the general opinion of the 
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House, that it was advisable to postpone 
any lengthened discussion of the subject 
under consideration to a future day, rose 
simply to ask the noble Lord two questions 
eonnected with the question of the relief 
of distress in Ireland. First, as regarded 
the advance proposed to be made to land- 
lords, for the purpose of enabling them to 
undertake the improvement of their pro- 

erties, he desired to know if the intention 
of the noble Lord was to extend the opera- 
tion of the Million Act of last year? In 
that Act, 2,000,000/. were apportioned to 
England and Scotland, and 1,000,0001. 
to Ireland ; and he now sought from the 
noble Lord if he purposed naming any limit 
on the advance to be made to the land- 
owner; or if, from time to time, such 
sums as might be required would be ad- 
vanced without any limitation ? The second 
question he wished to put had no immediate 
reference to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord ; but the subject was of the utmost 
importance, and the intelligence received 
within the last few days from Ireland made 
it most desirable that the intentions of the 
Government should be fully known. He 
alluded to the information recently ob- 
tained, that there was an alarming increase 
and spread of fever in many parts of Ire- 
land. It would be remembered that the 
late Government, at the early part of the 
last Session, were so impressed with the 
consequences which might follow upon an 
extension of sickness and fever among the 
distressed population—fever being invari- 
ably the consequence of the absence of 
food among a people—that they had passed 
a Bill called the Fever Act, which would 
expire in September next. Under that Act 
power had been given to the Lord Lieute- 
nant to constitute a central board of health, 
and Sir Philip Frampton and Dr. Corregan 
had been appointed ; but the present Go- 
vernment, under the impression that the 
board was unnecessary, had abolished it. 
He (the Earl of Lincoln) now desired to know 
if the Government, with a view to affording 
the requisite relief to the fever patients in 
those parts of Ireland where sickness was 
most prevalent, did not think great good 
would result if they reconstituted that board 
of health, either in the former or in some 
other shape? He also wished before sit- 
ting down to be informed, from the noble 
Lord, when the Bill would be proceeded 
with, preliminary to a further discussion, 
and when the House might expect to have 
laid on the Table those papers referred to 
on a previous evening by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, and again that night by the 
noble Lord? The House was in possession 
of the letter of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland, and of the Trea- 
sury Minute of December last; but he (the 
Earl of Lincoln) understood that the Go- 
vernment was in possession of an immense 
mass of information which threw great light 
upon the existing condition of Ireland, and 
which on that account the House would 
desire to be fully acquainted with. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL: With respect to 
the first question, we propose now to sepa- 
rate the Act for facilitating the advance of 
money to landed proprietors ; instead of 
having one Drainage Act, giving 2,000,0000. 
to Great Britain, and 1,000,Q000. to Ire- 
land, we propose to pass two separate Acts 
—one for Great Britain, somewhat enlarg- 
ing the powers granted before, and another 
Act for Ireland, which I shall shortiy move 
for leave to bring in; and though the sum 
to be advanced by that Actis to be limited 
to 1,000,000/., yet I apprehend there will 
be no hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment [as we understood | to aid the owners 
of land in such undertakings as may con- 
duce to useful ends. As tothe Fever Act, 
I believe there was some practical diffi- 
culty in carrying it into operation. With 
respect to the third question which the 
noble Lord has asked, I do not know if I 
may precisely fix the day. The papers will 
be presented on Wednesday, and | think I 
can name Monday for the discussion of two 
of these Bills. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would state the 
reason which had induced the Government 
to abolish the board appointed under the 
Fever Act, referred to by the noble Lord, 
and the unwillingness which was now felt 
to reconstitute that board. The noble Lord 
was aware that under the ordinary pro- 
visions of the poor law, fever hospitals, 
with the consent of the guardians, might 
be attached to workhouses, and that by an 
Act called the Contagious Diseases Act, 
every precaution was empowered to be 
taken in workhouses and elsewhere to pro- 
vide against the spread of fever, and for 
the comfort and cure of fever patients. 
These Acts had rendered unnecessary the 
central board of health; and it had been 
found, in numerous instances and by multi- 
tudinous complaints forwarded from every 
part of the country, that this board was the 
occasion of so many abuses, at a useless 
expenditure of so much money, that it 
would have been inconsistent with the real 
prevention of disease to continue any longer 
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that board in the exercise of its needless 
functions. It had been thought better to 
depend upon the ordinary law; so far 
there was no cause to call for additional 
powers ; and he could assure the noble 
Lord, that the attention of the Govern- 
ment was anxiously directed to the sub- 
ject. Ile would add, that though in some 
cases fever had accompanied a want of 
food, yet that Ireland was at this moment 
free from any fever arising from such cir- 
cumstances. The accounts given to the 
contrary were, to a very great extent, un- 
doubtedly inaccurate. Dysentery had been 
found to exist in various districts to a de- 
plorable degree; but with this exception 
there was no fever or disease in the coun- 
try so wide-spread and so alarming in its 
results as to ensue in loss of life. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS had only to remem- 
ber the short speeches of several Irish 
Members, and to look to the deserted state 
of the benches, to be convineed that it 
was the determination to adjourn the dis- 
cussion; but he should be especially un- 
worthy of a seat in that House did he 
allow such a speech as that delivered that 
night by the noble Lord to pass without 
the expression at least of his cordial ap- 
probation. It was a speech as remarkable 
for what had been stated as for what had 
been omitted ; for, even with all the ex- 
perience of the noble Lord in the art of 
driving, he had felt it necessary, it might 
be supposed, in dealing with Ireland as a 
subject, to take example by the fate of his 
predecessors, and to avoid those difficulties 
and obstructions over which they had at- 
tempted to drive their state waggons, and 
by which those waggons had been nearly, 
if not entirely, overturned. The noble 
Lord had, however, been sustained by his 
own sense of duty; he had conciliated, as 
he believed, the confidence of both sides of 
the House, and had succeeded in evading 
any apparent opposition from any quarter. 
Upon one point in the noble Lord’s speech, 
he must, however, be permitted to express 
some doubt, and to question if this might 
not be reconsidered with advantage. The 
noble Lord sought to introduce a new sys- 
tem of land tenure into Ireland. The cal- 
culation was, that there were no _ less 
than 4,500,000 acres in Ireland remaining 
to be reclaimed; and these acres the no- 
ble lord proposed to divide into sections so 
inconsiderable, that, in the most purely po- 
litico-economical view, he was preparing to 
establish a pauperized population, and day 
by day to deteriorate agriculture. These 
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sections were to consist of not more than 
twenty or fifty acres; and if this scheme 
were persevered in, he warned his noble 
Friend that he would raise up in Ireland 
that which had proved to be such a curse 
elsewhere—a population unprepared even 
to cultivate the soil. There would neither 
be capital nor science ; agriculture would 
be neglected ; and surely there was no- 
thing in this result which could engage the 
approval of the noble Lord. They had 
only to glance at France, where this sys. 
tem prevailed so extensively, and where in 
consequence a gradual deterioration was 
taking place, to learn how many evils there 
were involved in and attendant on the mea- 
sure suggested by the noble Lord. And 
when they were introducing a new system 
for the maintenance of the poor in Ireland, 
he would ask if it were not worthy of 
their consideration if they would not tax 
something more and something else than 
land ? 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that con- 
curring with hon. Members who thought it 
was better not to discuss the measures of 
the noble Lord, which were numerous and 
extensive, till there was time for consider- 
ing them attentively, he only rose for the 
purpose of asking two questions explanatory 
of the statement of the noble Lord. The 
first was this: He understood from the 
noble Lord that pending the passing of the 
Act for constituting relief committees, and 
authorizing them to give food, it was the 
intention of Government to take means for 
doing so? He hoped he was right in thus 
understanding the noble Lord, and that 
this relief in food would be given with the 
greatest promptitude. And the second 
question he had to ask was this: It was 
admitted on all hands that the tillage of 
the country was neglected, and that from 
this neglect there was serious apprehen- 
sion of a scarcity next year. Now, although 
the poor people were blamed for neglecting 
the cultivation of the land, he believed that 
they could not help doing so. The small 
farmer of five acres, who depended entirely 
on the potato for his support, and had now 
lost it, was obliged of necessity to go to 
the public works, in order to earn money 
wages for his subsistence. The noble Lord 
had announced his intention of lending 
money to proprietors to improve their es- 
tates. He (Mr. Hamilton) believed there 
was no way in which a proprietor having 
small tenants of five or ten acres could 
apply the money more usefully for himself 
and for his tenantry, than by employing 
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those poor people in tilling their lands. He 
wished, therefore, to ask whether the loans 
under the Treasury Minute would be appli- 
cable to this purpose ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the temporary 
relief in anticipation of the operation of 
the permanent legislation to be provided 
by the Government, the relief and local 
committee would administer funds derived 
from rates imposed by the board of guar- 
dians, the money subscribed by private be- 
nevolence, and also the funds advanced by 
Government. As to the application of 
the money advanced by Government to the 
cultivation of private estates, as suggested 
by the hon. Member, it was not proposed 
that proprietors should be enabled to bor- 
row money from the State to carry on the 
ordinary cultivation of their land. The 
Million Act would enable them to borrow 
money which would be applicable to drain- 
age purposes. 

Viscount BERNARD inquired whether 
it was the intention of Government to bring 
ina Bill to enlarge the provisions of the 
Fisheries Act for Ireland, and whether it 
was the intention of Government to take 
any steps in consequence of the survey 
they had been making of Cork harbour. 
This last question he had been requested 
to ask by a large and most important 
meeting of the city of Cork. 

Mr. GRATTAN could not sufficiently 
press upon the House the importance of 
immediate and energetic relief being ex- 
tended to Ireland, which was, in some 
parts of it, enduring such appalling suf- 
ferings, that the dogs were tearing to 
pieces dead carcases 1n the fields, and the 
rats devouring them in the houses. And, 
while scenes like these were oceurring in 
Ireland, what was the fact as regarded the 
supply of corn sent into that country? 
It appeared, from papers which had been 
laid on the Table of the House, that 
Great Britain had imported from foreign 
countries no less than 5,700,000 quarters 
of grain up to December last; that she 
had imported from Ireland 1,776,000 
quarters of grain; and that, at the time 
when the Irish were dying of starvation, 
the English had imported into Ireland only 
47,000 quarters of grain. And _ this 
occurred at a time when the country 
had a surplus of income over expenditure 
of 2,800,0007. The price of oatmeal 
in Ireland was 4s, 2d. a stone. while 
the wages of those who had employ- 
ment did not exceed 8d. and 9d. a day. 
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He did not mean to say that the people of 
Ireland had been sold to the merchants of 
London and Liverpool; but honest, fair 
dealing had not been shown towards them. 
If Government had sent a few thousand 
quarters of meal to the south parts of Ire- 
land, great relief would thereby have been 
afforded to the people. In many places, 
even where the people were paid their 
wages, they had no depét for provisions to 
which they could resort. The noble Lord 
in his speech went further than the pro- 
posal of remedial measures for the present, 
—he proposed permanent measures for the 
relief of Ireland. But, if the noble Lord 
meant to tax the landlords of Ireland, let 
him mete out a fair measure of justice to 
all, and let him tax the men who had 
abandoned their country. The noble Lord 
talked of properties and rights; but he 
held that if a man ran away from his pro- 
perty, and left people to starve, he ought 
to be compelled to contribute largely to- 
wards their support. He wished to know 
why such men as Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
Marquess of Headfort, and others, pos- 
sessing large property in Ireland, some of 
them to the extent of 50,0001. a year, 
without residing in the country, should not 
be heavily taxed for the support of the 
poor of Ireland? In the time of one of 
the Stuarts, who were the very worst 
enemies of Ireland, a clause was in- 
troduced into all title-deeds to the ef- 
fect, that if the owner did not reside 
in Ireland for six months in the year, 
he forfeited all his property. He hoped 
that, in establishing a permanent measure 
for Ireland, the noble Lord would not be 
afraid, but would act upon the broad prin- 
ciple of equal justice to all, and that a 
measure which would promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all classes of the 
people would be brought forward, and, in 
beneficial operation, before a war between 
this and any other country should arise. 
In the meantime, however, it was their 
first duty to save the people from the 
miseries of famine and starvation. 

Sim W. VERNER wished to address a 
few words to the House on this important 
subject. He stood there, in every sense 
of the word, an independent Member, and 
was ready to give his vote upon every 
question solely with a regard to its own 
merits, and without the slightest consider- 
ation as to how it might affect the inte- 
rests of any party. He was open to one 
bribe only—whoever did best for Ireland 
would win his gratitude-—personally and 
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politically. He sincerely hoped that who- 
ever undertook the great task of saving 
Ireland would judge of the people of Ire- 
land gently, whether landlords or tenants, 
and would not be led away by false repre- 
sentations in the reports of those who un- 
justly maligned them. He would just ad- 
vert to one circumstance that had not been 
noticed in the course of the evening. In 
his opinion, the exertions on the part of 
the constituted authorities in Ireland had 
been greatly marred by the sanction and 
encouragement given to the people to sup- 
ply themselves with arms. He could not 
be persuaded that this was purely an acci- 
dental thing; it was so extraordinary that 
a nation in a state of starvation should call 
for an importation of arms to such an ex- 
tent that the manufacturers were unable 
to supply them. He had a letter from a 
person of great respectability in the county 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Armagh), which had been highly com- 
mended that evening by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), in which it was stated, 
that in one part of that county 1,000 stand 
of arms had been sold since the month of 
November last; and he added that in that 
same district not one shilling of rent had 
been paid. Another fact which he would 
lay before the House related to a tenant 
who had 2/. of rent returned to him by the 
agent upon the estate on which his farm 
was situated. The tenant, on leaving the 
office of the agent, was heard to say that 
the 27. would buy him a fine gun; and, in 
point of fact, he believed that this man did 
lay out the money for the purchase of a 
blunderbuss, instead of appropriating it, as 
it was intended he should do, to the wants 
of his family. He was aware that it was 
alleged to be impossible to prevent private 
traders from disposing of arms; but he 
would suggest to the noble Lord that this 
was a subject which deserved the serious 
attention of the Government. He read in 
the newspapers, a few days ago, that be- 
tween the 6th and 9th of the present 
month, 315 loads of oatmeal were imported 
into Liverpool from Ireland; and he thought 
it was a strong proof of the patient and 
pacific disposition of the Irish people, that 
they allowed flour and meal to be sent out 
of the country without making some effort 
to detain it. Before leaving home, he au- 
thorized his steward to purchase a stock of 
meal and flour, and he had to-day received 
a letter, in which his steward informed 
him that he could only get half a ton of 
each, and that the price which, when he 
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left home, was 16s., was now 23s, He 
hoped that nothing would be left undone 
by Her Majesty’s Government and by the 
House to relieve the frightful distress which 
now existed in Ireland. 

Mr. TUITE wished to make one ob. 
servation with reference to a statement 
which had been made reflecting upon 
the landlords of Ireland. The noble 
Lord had stated that instances had occurred 
of farmers holding twenty, forty, or even 
sixty acres of land, being employed on the 
public works; and he also stated that the 
sons of such persons were in some cases 
receiving the relief money which was in- 
tended for the distressed poor. Now, he 
(Mr. Tuite) had attended very closely to 
the working of the relief committees in 
that part of Ireland in which he resided, 
and he was perfectly satisfied that such a 
circumstance as that alluded to by the 
noble Lord could not have taken place 
without the sanction of the relief com- 
mittee of the district. He thought it was 
due to those relief committees who had 
done their duty, that persons who would 
sanction so gross a misappropriation of 
charitable funds as had been mentioned by 
the noble Lord, should be exposed; and that 
the names of the committees by whom 
such disgraceful proceedings were tolerated, 
should be printed and published. The cir- 
cumstance referred to by the noble Lord 
could not have occurred unless the persons 
relieved had been approved of by the re- 
lief committees, and returned to the relief 
officers appointed by the Government as 
proper persons for employment on public 
works. He was strongly inclined to think 
that such an occurrence could only have 
taken place in a district which was suffer- 
ing from the great curse of Ireland—ab- 
sentecism. It had been stated that public 
officers had been attacked and impeded in 
the discharge of their duties by mobs of 
the refractory poor who had not received 
payment for their work. Now he was 
aware that it was quite impossible for the 
Board of Works to attend to the immense 
business they had to transact with perfect 
regularity; but he must say, in defence of 
the people of Ireland, that, to his own 
knowledge, instances had occurred where 
delays of eight or ten days had taken 
place in the payment of the poor after 
their work had been performed ; and when 
they considered that these persons were 
depending upon their daily hire for the 
purchase of food to save themselves and 
their families from starvation, he did not 
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was notorious that the present registry of 
land in Ireland was greatly in need of im- 
provement, and he wished to see it placed 
on as efficient a footing as the registry of 
land in Scotland. He begged to suggest 
to the noble Lord the importance of recon- 
sidering this question. The noble Lord 
must be aware that the money markets, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
were not in a condition to be trifled with; 
and if the Government had to procure 
7,000,000, 8,000,000, or 9,000,000 of 
money for the improvement of land, they 
would be obliged to go into the money 
market to obtain ita step which he would 
greatly regret to see them taking at the 
present time. He had been gratified to 
hear the observation of the hon. Member 
for Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), that there was 
a prospect now of the landlords of Ireland 
looking to the interests of people living on 
their estates, and that the land of Ireland 
(Mr. Hume) thought sufficient had been | would be made to maintain the poor resi- 
said to justify the opinion that this system | ding upon it. The people of this country 
had done as much harm as good. That) were now called upon to support the poor 
opinion was entertained by many persons, | of Ireland, but they surely would not be 
and he thought the noble Lord ought to | called upon to support the gentry of Ire- 
be prepared to dispense with the system | land. If the landed proprietors in Ireland 
as speedily as possible. The noble Lord had more property than they wanted, and 
had stated that he would be prepared, on | had incurred debts they were unable to 
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think it surprising that in some few in- 
stances @ spirit of dissatisfaction and in- 
subordination should have been manifested. 
He regretted that the further consideration 
of the measures proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government should have been deferred un- 
til Monday; for he thought that under the 
circumstances they deserved and ought to 
yeceive the immediate attention of the Le- 
gislature. He must express his wish that 
some day this week could be named for 
continuing the debate. 

Mr. HUME said, that with some ex- 
ceptions the statement of the noble Lord 
had given great satisfaction. There were 
one or two points, however, on which he 
wished to throw out a few hints for the 
noble Lord’s consideration. The noble 
Lord had, with great candour, stated the 
evils which had arisen from the interfe- 
rence of the Government agents in their 
attempts to employ the people; and he 





the part of the Government, to take charge | meet, let them act as any private indi- 
of unreclaimed land. He (Mr. Hume) con- | vidual would do—sell their property and 


sidered that any attempt by the Govern-| discharge those debts. He had been in- 
ment to take up waste lands, with a view | formed that there was one individual in 
to their improvement, was one of the | Ireland possessed of a surface of 300,000 
wildest schemes imaginable. He would | acres, who did not derive from it an in- 
candidly tell the noble Lord, that if he | come of 1,0001. a year, and who would 
would bring forward immediately two of) not sell one acre. Now he would call on 
the measures which he proposed to render | such individuals to sell their property and 
subsidiary measures, namely, plans to sim- | discharge their incumbrances; and if this 
plify the titles to property and to facilitate | were done, he would not despair of regene- 
the sale of land, and to compel proprietors | rating Ireland. He hoped the noble Lord 
to maintain the poor on their estates, he | would persevere in the course he had now 
would confer a far greater benefit upon taken; for by acting with confidence upon 
the Irish people than by endeavouring to | sound principles, he might confer the most 
reclaim waste lands. The fact was, that | important benefits upon Ireland. 

wherever there was land worth cultivating,} Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN wished to 








capital enough might without difficulty be 
found for its cultivation. 
never meddled with pecuniary matters in 
Ireland without losing a great deal of 
money; and the misfortune was not con- 
fined to this loss of money, for their inter- 
ference prevented private individuals from 
embarking in schemes for the advantage 
of the country. He had to-day seen two 
gentlemen, land agents, from Ireland, who 
assured him that any amount of land might 
be sold in Ireland, provided the titles could 
be made out easily without expense. It 


Government | 


put a question to the noble Lord on a point 
of extreme importance to Ireland, with re- 
| ference to the contemporaneous jurisdic- 
tion of the relief committees and the boards 
of guardians. He wished to know whether 
it were the intention of the Government 
that these relief committees should cease 
to exist when the extended poor hw came 
into operation, or whether it were intended 
that they should continue at the same time 
with the boards of guardians? And, if 
they did mean the relief committees to 
continue, what were to be the separate 
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jurisdictions of those committees and the 
boards of guardians? He was connected 
with both those bodies in the county of 
Clare; he was a member of the board of 
guardians, and chairman of one of the re- 
lief committees. The duties those two 
bodies had to discharge were not pre- 
cisely similar; but the duties of the of- 
ficer of a relief committee were more 
nearly analogous to those of relieving 
officers than of members of a board of 
guardians in England. Having heard 
several charges made against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of apparent neglect 
and indifference to the sufferings of the 
Irish people, he could not sit down without 
expressing the very strong feeling he en- 
tertained, that however they might blame 
a Government. for introducing a particular 
measure, yet when that measure had been 
passed with the tacit or expressed assent 
of the House, the Legislature were bound 
to share with the Government the respon- 
sibility of such a measure. He thought, 
therefore, that the charges brought against 
the Government for passing the Labour- 
rate Bill were very unfair, inasmuch as it 
had now become an Act of the Legislature; 
and he was quite willing, not as an Irish 
Member, but as one who had property in 
Ireland, to take his share of the blame of 
absenting himself from Parliament when 
that measure was adopted. He thought it 
would be very unfair in him—after having 
left town, and so in some measure aban- 
doned his duty at the time the Bill was 
before Parliament—if he were now to turn 
round upon the Government and charge 
them with the whole culpability and respon- 
sibility of the measure. The noble Lord 
had wisely acquiesced in the suggestion to 
postpone the consideration of the measures 
which he had to-night submitted to the 
House; and he (Mr. A. S. O’Brien) would 
not enter into any discussion on the sub- 
ject now. [Ile desired, however, to record 
his firm conviction that what the noble Lord 
had said of the owners of land in Ireland 
was true in all its parts, and to all its ex- 
tent; and as one of those landed proprie- 
tors, he (Mr. A. 8. O’Brien) desired to re- 
cognise that they could no more be free 
from the penal consequences of the errors 
of those who had gone before them, than 
they could be wholly free from the legal 
engagements which were left binding upon 
them by their predecessors. He begged 
to proclaim his strong conviction that the 
utmost efforts of the Legislature, however 
wise and benevolent, must fail and be en- 
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tirely frustrated, unless those who held 
land in Ireland were prepared to second 
and co-operate in those efforts with self. 
denial, energy, and exertion, which were 
not to be confined within common bounds, 
or stinted within the limits of ordinary du- 
ration. He must, in justice to the land. 
lords of Ireland, remind the noble Lord 
that if he found, after the consolidation of 
the Drainage Acts, after the inducement 
he (Lord J. Russell) had held out to land- 
lords, especially in Munster, to advance 
capital for improving their estates, that 
they were backward in requiring these ad- 
vances, and feared to enter into these lia- 
bilities, it was because they must recog. 
nise the existence of an agrarian law in 
that province, which placed the landlords 
of Ireland (whether by their own fault or 
by that of their predecessors) in circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty. All 
those who had anything to do with the te. 
nure of land in Ireland, and the manage- 
ment of landed property there, must be 
well aware, that to come to a tenant and 
ask him to submit to an advance of rent for 
improvements in the property, was a very 
difficult question to put, and one likely to 
meet with only one answer. Though the 
extended poor Jaw for Ireland might super- 
induce a recognition of just rights, and 
other measures might excite zeal for the 
promotion of agriculture, still they must be 
prepared to find a slow operation of those 
measures; and they must not too hastily 
judge the landlords of that part of Ireland 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected, if they found a difficulty at first in 
obtaining those guarantees from their ten- 
ants which would alone justify their ap- 
pealing for loans to the Government. The 
hon. Member for the county of Armagh 
(Sir H. Verner) had referred to the quan- 
tity of oatmeal which had been exported 
from Ireland te this country. Now, al- 
though his sentiments on the subject of 
protection were unchanged, yet he felt it 
was of the utmost importance that the 
trade should be perfectly, totally, and com- 
pletely free between the counties of Eng- 
land, the towns of England, and the islands 
of this country, subjects, as they were, of 
one common Sovereign, and bound by one 
common law. He might mention, in con- 
nexion with this, a circumstance which 
had occurred within his own experience. 
The district in which he spent the latter 
part of the summer, and the early part of 
the autumn, was divided into two parts— 
one district was the rich alluvial soil of the 
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river Shannon, and the other was the 
mountainous district which rose from those 
plains, and formed a great part of the 
county of Clare. He found the poor people 
in those districts where wheat would not 
grow entirely dependent upon oats; but 
it was well known that in that part of Ire- 
Jand the yield of oats for oatmeal was un- 
commonly short this year, so that the poor 
people could not grind the oats they grew. 
The consequence was, that these poor peo- 
Je wished to take their oats to Limerick 
to sell them at the market there, and with 
the money obtained for them to purchase 
wheat exported from England for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families. Now 
if a system restricting the importation of 
oats from Ireland into England had been 
established by the Government, the conse- 
quence would have been that these poor 
people would not have had sufficient sub- 
sistence for themselves and their families. 
The price of oats was at the time very 


good, and the interchange of commodities | 


was mutually advantageous to both parties. 
He had felt it his duty to say thus much, 
and to express his entire concurrence in the 
general views laid down by the noble Lord, 
and in the necessity of what was now gene- 
rally recognised, that the property of Ire- 
land should support the poor of Ireland. 
The repeated calamities and misfortunes of 
Ireland proved that it was to the landlords 
of Ireland, and to every class of the people 
in Ireland, that that country could look for 
its social and political regeneration. 

Mr. ROEBUCK understood that it was 
the wish of the House that Members 
should not then enter into a discussion of 
the plan proposed by the noble Lord; he 
could not help, however, expressing — 
though not stating his entire concurrence 
in the views which the noble Lord had 
taken—if the noble Lord would permit so 
humble a person as he was to do so, his 
approbation of the tone and the manner in 
which the noble Lord’s statement had been 
made, and the feeling that characterized 
the whole of his speech. He was anxious 
to express his unbounded admiration for 
the kindness and consideration which that 
speech manifested for the people of Ire- 
land, and for that manliness which he 
thought ought to characterize every states- 
man who governed this empire. He gave 
his humble praise to the noble Lord; but 
he could not permit the world at large to 
think that the noble Lord would find it 
easy to carry out all parts of his elaborate 
scheme. The noble Lord had divided his 
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scheme into three separate parts. One was 
for the immediate relief or alleviation of 
the great calamity which had fallen upon 
Ireland. That was a part which for the 
present he would not touch. The next 
portion of the plan had reference to the 
regeneration of the people of Ireland—to 
create such a desire and feeling among 
them, to place them in such a position as 
that they should not be subject to such ca- 
lamities as the present, and which they had 
all seen to occur more than once. In the 
ends which the noble Lord had in view he 
concurred, as he believed they all con- 
eurred; but then he could not connect 
those ends with the theory which the noble 
Lord propounded to carry them into effect. 
It appeared to him that any scheme by 
which money was to be taken from the 
people of England for the purpose of fos- 
tering the condition of the Irish landlords, 
and of aiding them in the management of 
their estates, was a mischievous error. He 





had never seen money advanced for Ireland, 
| however proposed to be advanced, that it was 
| not given instead of being lent. [‘*No, no!’’] 
Yes, he had seen many times money agreed 
‘to as loans; but he had not heard of its 
ever being repaid. He had seen loan ad- 
vanced after loan—he had not seen any of 
them repaid. He recollected certain mo- 
neys being advanced under the name of 
‘The Million Fund.’”’? He had not yet 
heard that it had been returned. Why, 
a grant was about to be made. Half only 
of the money proposed to be lent was to be 
got back. That was a part of their pro- 
| eeedings which he desired to guard himself 
| from sanctioning on the present occasion. 
| He agreed as to the necessity of their hav- 
jing a poor law in Ireland—an English 
| poor law in Ireland. The noble Lord’s 
|plan was somewhat elaborated. Still he 
| was not disposed to find fault, seeing what 
had been done—that, at last, the blow had 
| been struck—that the land of Ireland was 
| bound to maintain the poor of Ireland. 
Though there were parts of the noble 
| Lord’s plan to which he had great objec- 
| tion, still the scheme was one which, as a 
whole, he would be ashamed to oppose. 
Four-and twenty hours would not, how- 
ever, pass away until objections were made 
| to it; and he hoped, as they arose, that 
the noble Lord would exhibit that gallant 
bearing which he had already evinced; and 
if he did so, he might rely upon it that the 
people would support him, and he would 
find himself sustained in his effort to have 
the poor maintained. He did not think 
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that the noble Lord would be able to miti- 
gate the harshness of the remedy which he 
was applying to the Irish landlords; for, 
let the noble Lord do what he might, there 
would still be bitterness in the draught. 
[‘‘No, no!’’] He was unwilling to trespass 
on the attention of the House. He would | the last four weeks. The one in Skibbe. 
not go further than to say that he believed | reen, in particular, had been open the whole 
that any attempt to make the measure/|time during which the transactions the 
agreeable to the Irish landlords, by taxing | noble Lord alluded to had taken place. He 
the people of England, might make it agree- | had lately received a letter from a com. 
able to the Irish landlords; but it would | missary on the spot, stating that not only 
add to the noble Lord’s difficulties, by | were there considerable sales of food from 
raising objections in this country to the | private sources, but that the depdt estab. 
proposition of a good measure; that creat- lished by the Government there had been 
ing that difficulty in England would not the means of feeding 3,000 persons. With 
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each district. He wished further to Bay, 
in reference to what had fallen from a no. 
ble Lord opposite, that no fewer than 
twenty-six depéts for food had been estab. 
lished in the south and west of Ireland; 
and most of them had been in operation for 





lessen the opposition he would be sure to 
meet with from the landlords of Ireland. 
He begged the noble Lord would recollect 
that there was a large population—a con- 
siderable weight of public opinion—which 
must be considered by him, even when le- 
gislating for the landlords of Ireland. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuzE EXCHE- 
QUER said, before answering the question 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Staf- 
ford O’Brien), he begged to express the 
pleasure with which he heard his speech. 
There was a tone and temper in that 
speech which commanded his full approba- 
tion. It was not the intention either of 
the noble Lord or of any Member of the 
Government to cast censure upon the Irish 
landlords. He could assure the House 
that the Government knew enough of Ire- 
land to know that these landlords had 
many difficulties to encounter, and that if 
they had not hitherto done so much as 
Gentlemen on this side the water thought 
they might be able to accomplish, it was 
not altogether their fault.. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked what were to be the dis- 
tinct functions between the relief commit- 
tees and the boards of guardians? 
answer to that he would say, that it was 
not intended by these Bills in any way to 
affect or alter the functions of the boards 
of guardians. They would remain in each 
union ; and they would have the power to 
levy the rates and to superintend the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws as at present. 
But it was also intended to form in each 
electoral district of the union a relief com- 
mittee sanctioned by law. The guardians 
would be ex officio members of those com- 
mittees, as well as the magistrates of the 
districts. The rates would then be levied 
by the board of guardians, and the rates 
required in each electoral district would be 
advanced from the funds of the union to 


In | 


|reference to what an hon. Gentleman be. 
hind him had said of the delay experienced 
‘in bringing in these Bills—as if relief were 
stopped till the measures were passed—he 
would state that the very reverse of this 
was the case; because all the time mea- 
sures were in progress for the establishment 
of soup-kitchens, as well as for selling food 
at a cheap price; and by reports recently 
received from the counties of Cork, Clare, 
and Leitrim, it appeared that these depdts 
were becoming exceedingly popular, and, 
by the assistance of the Government, were 
now generally extending throughout the 
distressed districts. It was, therefore, not 
true that relief was stopped. He might 
add, that a steamer had been sent round 
the coast with a supply of boilers to faeili- 
tate the making of soup; and he would 
only state further, that since the announce- 
ment of the Government measures, the 
price of corn had already fallen in Dublin; 
and there could be no doubt that when the 
ports were opened all the corn now in bond 
—500,000 quarters—would be brought to 
market. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Perhaps | 
should say, in answer to the noble Lord ( Vis- 
count Clements), that the course I propose 
is to ask leave to bring in the Bills I have 
mentioned; and the Bill which renders valid 
the proceedings under Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter will be immediately printed. I think 
it better not to ask the House for its opin- 
ion on that Bill until it is printed, and then 
I shall ask for the second reading. It will 
be printed by Wednesday; and if hon. 
Members wish for a general discussion, it 
can be taken on Monday. The other Bill 
will be hardly prepared in time to be in the 
hands of hon. Members before Thursday; 
and we shall be better prepared to enter 
into the discussion after seeing the Bill. 
Besides, there are very voluminous papers 
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to be presented to the House either to- | 
morrow or Wednesday. This is to be said | 
likewise with respect to any immediate | 
measures which have been pressed upon 
us, that the system of relief on public 
works is to be altered by another system 
we propose to establish, by committees of 
relief in electoral districts. That is a pro- 
cess which will take some time, and it will 
be carried out by the Government before 
the Bill has been passed through Parlia-— 


ment. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I concur, most 
willingly, in the praises that have been 
bestowed both on the tone and temper, and 
the beautiful language, that characterized 
the speech which my noble Friend has ad- 
dressed to this House. With respect, how- 
ever, to the measures themselves, which 
he has proposed, I do not intend to enter | 
at any length into them. I certainly am | 
not disposed to do so, unless it be to refer 
to the compulsory power of which my noble 
Friend spoke, as to the sale of waste lands 
in Ireland. But if I were to find fault now | 
with those measures, it is, that, in my 
mind, they fall short of the necessity which 
the occasion demands. When the noble 
Lord spoke of 50,000I., for supplying the 


want of seed in Ireland, I cannot but re- | 
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comes of the Irish landlords. 
to me, that if we sought to put out our 


would be the most profitable. 
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of my noble Friend; but I propose it only 
as an auxiliary to the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, especially as it does 
not clash with those of which the noble 
Lord has given notice. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) 
has deprecated the idea of fostering the 
Irish landlords, in cultivating their estates, 
as a mischievous measure. Sir, I totally 
and entirely dissent from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I know of nothing 


| that could be more advantageous than fos- 


tering Irish landlords to the very utmost 
in the cultivation of their estates. I saw, 
not long ago, a statement to the effect, 


that by the advance of 24,000/. by the Go- 


'vernment to Lord De Freyne, he had been 


able to produce an absolute improvement 
in his estate of 3,0001. a year. 1 cannot 
conceive that England could do better than 
advance, not 24,0001., but 24,000,000. to 
Ireland, if we could thereby raise the in- 
It appears 


money at the most profitable interest, this 
Believing, 
as I do, that you cannot separate your in- 
terests from those of Ireland—that if there 
be any improvements in Ireland, such as 
there has been, and to so enormous an ex- 


mark, that it is scarcely sufficient to sow | tent, as by the advance of 24,000/. to one 


five baronies in Ireland; about as much as | landed proprietor—if there be a profit of 
would sow 25,000 acres of oats, or what | 10 per cent upon such an advance, nothing 
might sow about 5,000 acres of potatoes.| could tend more to the improvement of 
I am afraid, in the present state of matters | Ireland at large than such advances. And, 
in Ireland, that a grant of 50,0000. will be | to me, the only matter of regret is, that 
about like doing nothing at all. As to | we have not ten thousand Lord De Freynes 
public works, I had hoped that my noble} to come and ask the Government for 
Friend would have brought forward mea- | 24,0001. each. As to an alteration of the 
sures by which the employment of English | poor law in Ireland, I gather, from the re- 
capital might be stimulated in Ireland. | ception which was given to the observa- 
There is, for instance, one safe manner of | tions of my noble Friend, that the House 
employing capital, which must occur to | will concur in his propositions. As regards 
every one —I mean the construction of | emigration, I am not one of those who 
railways. I had hoped that my noble | think that the way to strengthen the em- 
Friend would have come forward with a | pire is to transport its best men to a fo- 
well-digested scheme for establishing rail-| reign country. Who, Sir, are those who 
ways. I know of no other means by which, | do emigrate? They are not the weak, 
at so short a notice, so many persons might | the feeble, the inefficient, and the unenter- 
be brought into profitable employment ; | prising: no; but it is the very bone and 
and I beg leave now to state, that it is | sinew of the country that are taken out of 
with regard to the promotion of railways|it. Instead of the country being thus 
in Ireland that I am prepared to introduce | made richer, it is rendered poorer — in- 
& measure—one to which my noble Friend | stead of being made more powerful, it is 
will give, I hope, that same careful con-| rendered weaker. You should look to 
sideration—the same calm consideration, | other means to strengthen the industry, 
which this House will be willing to give to | increase the wealth, and add to the pros- 
all the measures of my noble Friend. 1| perity, of the nation. I concur in thank- 
do not propose to introduce this measure | ing my noble Friend for what he has done; 
in hostility with, or even as rivalling, those | but I do not think he has gone far enough. 
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With respect to the facilities which my | ductive of public works, railways. [py 
noble Friend has proposed as to the sale of | two instances only had assistance beep 
estates, and the conversion of long leases | given, and these were in the case of the 
into freeholds, I look to them with great | Dublin and Kingstown and the Dublin and 
satisfaction and great admiration. As, | Drogheda railways, and the greatest ad- 
however, I said before, I regret that my vantages had been experienced in conse. 
noble Friend did not bring in a great mea-| quence. If the Government would render 
sure for the promotion of railways in Ire- | the Irish railway companies the necessary 
land. As I am prepared with such a plan, | assistance, before forty-eight hours had ex. 
I trust my noble Friend will give to it his | pired upwards of 50,000 able-bodied men 
full consideration. | would be taken off the public works upon 
Motion agreed to. | which they were now employed, and the Go. 
Bill brought in, and read a first time. | vernment would not be required to advance 

; any money until the proprietaries had ad- 


RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. , vanced 20 per cent on the outlay. The coun- 
Mr. W. R. COLLETT, who had a/try, he was told, was to be improved by 
Motion on the Paper to the effeet— | draining, and agriculture was to be fostered 


“ That it is the opinion of this House no public in every possible manner. But what was 
works can be of greater importance to the future the use of drainage and such improve- 
prosperity of Ireland than Railways, and that | ments if they had not the means of com- 
every facility for their construction be given by | shes = a 
Her Majesty’s Government, provided always that | munication throughout the country ? How 
proper security can be afforded for the repayment | Was the land to be permanently improved, 
of any advances made by the Treasury ;’— |execept by the introduction of lime and 
expressed his gratification at the an |other manures at a cheap rate? And 
nouncement made by the noble Lord the | what cheaper means could they have for 
Member for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), their conveyance than railways ? He might 
that the noble Lord had prepared a mea- be taunted with being interested in the 
sure upon the subject. Much had been | question, on account of his being a pro- 
said relative to the importance and ne- | prietor in Irish railways; but he begged to 
eessity of giving encouragement to the | assure the House that he was not actuated 
employment of English capital in Ireland ; ; by self-interested motives, and as a proof of 
but he was not aware of a question to | his desire to promote the welfare of Ireland, 
which each succeeding Government gave | he might state that he had resided in that 
less attention than the questions of Irish country during the whole autumn, that he 
railways and fisheries; both of which, if| had bought all the corn he could, erected 
properly encouraged, might be made | mills, and for the whole of that period had 
sources of wealth and prosperity to that | employed upwards of 500 men in his slate 
country. The Government first objected | quarries. Not one of these men had died, 
that they had a dislike to interfere with | except from natural causes ; not one had 
private enterprise ; but he was well aware | been in the poor house, and not a penny 
that the directors and proprietary of Irish | had been asked by any of them from the 
railways would be most happy if the Go-| relief committees. He had said to them, 
vernment would assist them in earrying | ‘‘ You may have your wages in money or 
out their works. Then a doubt was ex-|in corn at cost price ;’’ and by these 
pressed as to whether the money would be | means 500 men, or, with their families, 
properly expended ; but he could see no | 2000 persons, had been supported ever since 
reason for such a doubt if the management | the works were begun. The companies 
were good. At last they came to the| promoting the main trunk lines of railway 
question of security: and the security| from Dublin to Cork and to Limerick, did 
which railway companies proposed to give | not want a farthing from the Government; 
was to make over the railways at once into! it was only in the construction of lines 
the hands of the Government as a guaran- | running through the distressed districts of 
tee for any advances which might be made | the country that loans were required. He 
of the public money. Now the Govern-| was quite convinced of this: but as the 
ment had not scrupled to spend in the} noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) had pre- 
course of three months upwards of half| pared a measure, he would, by leave of the 
a million of money in unproductive la-| House, for the present withdraw his 
bour—namely, the making of roads ; but | Motion. 
they refused their assistance in promot-| Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that as he 
ing the construction of the most pro-| had stated in the early part of the evening; 
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the question of advancing moncy for the| hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
construction of railroads in Ireland was | Exchequer that the parties should have a 
still under the consideration of Government; | little time for the consideration of the 
but there were certain points still to be as- | measure. 


eertained before they could come to a de-| Captain GORDON also urged upon the 
termination upon it. Government the propriety of not proceed- 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. ing hastily with the measure. 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
SUGAR IN BREWERIES—THE RUM QUER could not see that any delay would 
DUTIES. enable the House to discuss the measure 
On the bringing up of the Report on} with greater advantage than at present, 
the Customs and Excise, though it might give parties an opportunity 
Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN rose, and said, | of raising an agitation upon the subject. 
he was desirous to obtain a pledge from | No doubt the proposed measure would ef- 
the Government that they would give the fect a considerable reduction in the amount 
distilling interest some time before pro-| of protection which the Seotch and Irish 
ceeding with their measures for allowing | distillers at present enjoyed; but he had 
the use of sugar in breweries and distil-| merely placed them in precisely the same 
leries, and reducing the duty on rum. Te | relative position as the distillers in Eng- 
had that morning received a letter which | land ; and thus, what the hon. Gentieman 
stated, that the distillers of Dublin re-| had so often asked for, equal law, would 
garded the Government measure with} be established in each country. 
alarm, and were apprehensive that its ef-| An Hox. MEMBER asked the Chan- 
fect would be utterly ruinous to them, and | cellor of the Exchequer, if it was his in- 
to every distiller in Ireland. The right/ tention to lay upon the Table of the 
hon. Gentleman stated, the other night, | House the report of the experiments 
that he trusted a large quantity of corn, | which had been made for the purpose 
which was now used in breweries and dis-| of ascertaining the quantity of molasses 
tilleries, would be superseded by the use which was equivalent to a quarter of malt ? 
of sugar. In that desire he cordially con-| The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
curred; and he would go so far as to say, | QUER replied, that he had considered the 
that, in the present circumstances of the | subject, and, upon the whole, he did not 
country, grain ought not to be used in dis- think it would be advisable to do so; be- 
tilleries at all, but that every possible fa- | cause the experiments were conducted upon 
cility should be given for the introduction 'a very small scale, by persons who had no 
of sugar and molasses, as a substitute, or | Very great experience in breweries and dis- 
any other article that might be available | tilleries; and, as he did not rest his state- 
for conversion into spirits. The Chancel- | ment upon the results arrived at by those 
lor of the Exchequer, however, had taken | experiments, he thought that it would not 
advantage of the feeling which existed | be fair to lay them upon the Table. 
upon the subject, and had accompanicd | Report agreed to. 
this measure with another, which was, in| House adjourned. 








point of fact, a measure of free trade, and | eanereenneeren 
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the protection now enjoyed by the Irish 2 
distillers — a protection which, he con- | Tuesday, January 26, 1847. 


fessed, at the same time, amounted nearly Mixvres.] Puntic Biis.i—Received the Royal Assent.— 

to prohibition. He was not prepared to Cor Importation; Navigation. 

say, that the existing protection was not too | eee enn 
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would be only 6d. per gallon; and at the | 2 Buck Wheat. &e. Importation. 

same time the use of molasses was to be | Petitions PresenteD. From Hyde, and several other 

prohibited. All he wished to say further places, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories. — 

w l . % 2 | From Leeds, for Repeal or Amendment of Poor Removal 
as, that it was not fair that one of the | Act.—From Shipowners of the Ports of Llanelly and 
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should be ruined by hn oe and | —From Glasgow, for Abclition of Arrestment of Wages 
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CONVEYANCE OF CORN BY THE NAVY. 

Sm C. NAPIER said, he understood 
that there were seven or eight sail of the 
line at Lisbon, and two in the Channel; 
and he wished to know whether there were 
any intention to take out the guns and ma- 
rines, and to employ the vessels to import 
food into this country on merchants’ ac- 
count ¢ 

Mr. H. G. WARD remarked, that the 
question belonged to the Government in 
general, rather than to the department of 
the Admiralty in particular. No applica- 
tion had been made to the Admiralty for 
assistance of the kind; but the subject 
having been brought under the notice of 
Ministers on the general principle, it had 
been thought that if 3,000 or 4,000 tons 
of shipping were lent for the purpose, it 
would throw as many tons belonging to 
private individuals out of the market. It 
had, therefore, been decided that it was 
unadvisable to interfere. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. G. BANKES rose to put two ques- 
tions to the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment. The first related to the circu- 
lar issued from the Home Office last au- 
tumn, adressed to magistrates in quarter- 
sessions, respecting the relinquishment of 
punishment by transportation: in future it 
was stated to be the intention of Govern- 
ment to provide punishment at home. His 
first question was, whether the plan was 
matured, and if so, when it would be laid 
before the House? 

Sir G. GREY said, the subject of sus- 


pending transportation as a punishment | 


had undergone much deliberation; and he 
hoped in a few days to lay before the 
House papers showing what were the in- 
tentions of Ministers: they would convey 
to Members a knowledge of the principle 
but not of the details. The intention was 
to make all spare accommodation in pri- 
sons available; and it would be necessary 
to bring in a Bill on an early day. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS, 

Mr. BANKES observed, that his se- 
cond question related to juvenile offenders, 
and he was desirous of knowing whether 
Government had formed any plan for 
amending the mode of conducting proceed- 
ings against juvenile offenders, and for 
their treatment as well before as after 
conviction, in a manner more suitable to 
their age, and less hurtful to their mo- 
rals ? 


Sir G. GREY had no definite plan to 
lay before the House on that subject. 
The disposal of juvenile offenders after 
conviction, would be included in the papers 
which, he hoped, would be in the hands of 
Members in a few days. 


SUGAR IN DISTILLERIES. 

Mr. MILES wished for some informa- 
tion on the proposed plan for allowing 
sugar and molasses to be used in brewer- 
ies and distilleries. Would the right hon, 
Gentleman allow the Bill, for the purpose, 
to be read a second time, and then refer 
it to a Select Committee to sit upon it de 
die in diem? He apprehended that a 
Committee ought to sit on the equalization 
of the duties on rum. The precedent of 
the Bonded Corn Bill was analogous: the 
Select Committee upon it had sat only 
seven or eight days, and then made its 
report; the consequence was, that the 
arrangement was entirely satisfactory, and 
such might very likely be the issue in the 
present instance. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER did not think such a course would 
|be expedient, and having conferred with 
| the other Members of Government, he was 
| enabled to state that such was their opin- 
‘ion. He was sure, however, that the hon. 
| Member did not intend to interpose any 
| delay; but when once the door of inquiry 
| was opened, it was impossible to say when 
|it could be closed. The question in the 
| case of bonded corn was much narrower, 
| yet the inquiry had been carried to a con- 
| siderable length before the report was 
agreed to. The subject of the use of 
‘sugar in distilleries and breweries had 
been fully investigated in 1831, and since 
there had been no new experience, because 
the law had been unchanged: sugar and 
/molasses during that period had not been 
| allowed to be used. He had that morning 
communicated with the Chairman of the 
Board of Excise, and he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was prepared to make 
this proposal—that a reasonable time 
should be allowed, after the second read- 
ing, which would not, as he understood, 
be opposed; and he would undertake, on 
| Thursday next, to lay upon the Table a 
‘full report of all the experience of the 
| Board of Excise, both as applied to brew- 
‘eries and distilleries. The House would 
‘thus be in possession of all the informa- 
‘tion it could obtain, in order to enable it 
to arrive at a decision. As to the ques- 
tion regarding the duty on rum, he did not 
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know what information there was that 
could bear upon the subject: the real 
point was, whether there could be any jus- 
tification for putting the Irish and Scotch 
distiller on a more favourable footing than 
the English distillers? 


He thought not. 


THE POOR (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that one point 
only of the very able statement of the no- 
ble Lord last night was not quite clear: it 
respected the permanent system of in- 
ereased relief to the poor of Ireland; and 
he wished to know distinctly whether any 
security would be introduced into the Bill 
that the relief might in all cases be effec- 
tually afforded ?@—whether, for example, a 
board of guardians, like that of Castlebar, 
would be able to refuse relief at discretion ? 
Was a right of relief to be introduced in 
any practical way? A second question he 
wished to put was, whether the new law 
was intended to be accompanied by any 
act to prevent mendicancy and vagrancy 
in Ireland ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL answered, that ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Bill intro- 
duced last night, those paupers who were 
unable to work from age, from permanent 
infirmity, or bodily defect, would be en- 
titled to relief from boards of guardians. 
For other classes of paupers, provision was 
made for particular cases. As to enfore- 
ing relief, supposing the guardians to re- 
fuse to carry the law into effect, he be- 
lieved some further power would be re- 
quired; and if that opinion were confirmed, 
it would be introduced into the Bill. On 
the subject of vagraney, the hon. Member 
was aware that it was a very important one; 
and he (Lord J. Russell) thought that fur- 
ther legislation would be necessary, but 
no Bill for the purpose was now ready. 


CHELSEA PENSIONS. 

Mr. FOX MAULE rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish pound- 
age now deducted from Chelsea pension- 
ers. He observed, that it would not be 
necessary to occupy the attention of the 
House for more than a short time. What 
was called poundage, was paid by every 
man in Chelsea Hospital who was entitled 
to a reward for long service, wounds, or 
deerepitude: they had been deprived of it 
nearly one hundred years ago, and he was 
disposed to think that it was at that time 
Just and equitable to deduct it. Previous 
. tothe year 1754, discharged soldiers had 
pensions allotted to them on the Ist of 
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January, and no part of the money was 
paid to them until the 31st December fol- 
lowing: the pensions were then paid annu- 
ally and in arrear. The consequence was, 
that the pensioner constantly found at his 
elbow money-lenders ready to take ad- 
vantage of him; but in 1754 Govern- 
ment thought it absolutely necessary, 
in justice to the pensioner, to check the 
practice, and a law was then passed, 
that thenceforward all payments of the 
kind should be made in advance: it was 
also made penal for any person to lend 
himself to the forestalling of a pension. 
In order to make up to the publie the 
payment of this sum in advance, the pen- 
sioner was charged five per cent; and he 
was at that time very glad to submit to 
the deduction. This course was continued 
until 1833, and up to this moment five per 
cent was taken from nearly all the pen- 
sions to men belonging to Chelsea College, 
except in the cases of men enlisted since 
1833. On looking into the matter, he 
also found that no deduction was made 
from pensions granted to the navy; and as 
it had been the practice to pay artillery- 
men through the Ordnance Department, 
and as the Act of 1754 had been over- 
looked, they too escaped the payment of 
poundage. Attention had been directed 
to the subject of this irregularity, and to 
the general injustice of poundage, last 
year, by his hon. Friend behind him (Cap- 
tain Layard), and at his instance the sub- 
ject was deliberately considered during the 
recess. The result had been that Minis- 
ters had determined to ask the House to 
sanetion the abolition of poundage. They 
had arrived at this conclusion not only on 
account of the anomalous nature of the 
charge, but on account of the very inconve- 
nient system it introduced with reference 
to the publie service. The sum deducted 
might seem small to those who heard him, 
but it was by no means small to the vete- 
rans who were called upon to make the sae- 
rifice. It was but an act of justice to the 
men that the old soldier should enjoy the 
whole sum awarded to him by his grateful 
country, and for these reasons he moved 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Captain LAYARD should belie his feel- 
ings if he did not express his satisfaction 
and delight at the course Ministers had 
taken. These gallant and worn-out war- 
riors had the highest claim, and it was fit 
that those claims should in every way be 
acknowledged, and to the fullest extent. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS expressed his 
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acknowledgments to the Government for 
this act of justice. He much doubted 
whether the deduction was at all just in 
1754, and he was quite certain that it was 
most unjust at present. 

Sir H. DOUGLAS also stated his en- 
tire satisfaction at the proposed change. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


FACTORIES. 

Mr. FIELDEN rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to labour in factories, and spoke as 
follows: Sir, I propose to bring in a Bill 
with regard to the hours of labour in fae- 
tories, similar, as regards persons between 
thirteen and eighteen years of age, in its 
provisions to one which the late Sir Robert 
Peel proposed to the House nearly thirty- 
two years ago—that is, I propose to limit the 
labour of young persons between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours a 
day, allowing two hours out of the twelve 
for meals—that is, to ten hours actual 


work per day for five days in the week, | 


and eight hours on Saturdays ; and I pro- 
pose to carry out this alteration by restric- 
ting the hours of actual labour to sixty-three 
hours in the week until the Ist of May, 
1848; and after that period to fifty-eight 
hours in the week ; and I propose, further, 
that the same restrictions shall apply to 
females above eighteen years of age. My 
reason for proposing this measure is, that 
the time of working young persons and 
females in factories is far too long, has 
been very mischievous, and, if persevered in, 
will become the cause of great national 
evils. I ask for it, also, because the 
people employed in factories have wished 
for it, and have long petitioned the Legis- 
lature to concede it to them ; and because 
the ministers of religion, medical practi- 
tioners, and, indeed, all classes who have 
opportunities of observing the consequences 
of the present system, deprecate it as de- 
structive of the moral and physical con- 
dition of a vast and most important class 
of the community. It is a question which 
involves the very existence of thousands 
who are, I am afraid, sacrificed annually 
for the want of those due and sufficient re- 
gulations without which the late Sir Robert 
Peel asserted that our improved machinery 
would become our bitterest curse. I will 
at once call the attention of the House to 
a document of authority on this subject, 
one which, I confess, startled me, though 
I have long been accustomed to fear the 
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effects of the system we have been pur. 
suing. I refer to “ A Table of Deaths 
registered in 115 districts of England, 
during the quarter ending September 30, 
1846’’—that is, the autumn of the last 
year. In page 3 of this document, which 
is published by authority of the Registrar 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
it is said, ‘‘ The population of the extra-me- 
tropolitan district of Surrey was, in 1841, 
187,868, and the population of the town 
sub-districts of Manchester was 163,856;” 
and that ‘in Manchester with this less 
population, the deaths registered in seven 
years—1838-44—were 39,992, and those 
in Surrey only 23,777, making a difference 
of 16,145.”" He then says— 


“The population of Surrey exceeded that of 
Manchester; yet, in seven years 16,000 persons 
died in Manchester over and above the deaths in 
Surrey ; the mortality in which, from the poverty 
of the labourer and slighter degrees of the influ- 
ences so fatal in Manchester, is higher than it 
should be. There were 23,523 children under 
five years of age in Surrey, and the deaths of chil- 
| dren of that age were 7,364 ; the children in Man- 
| chester were 21,152, the deaths 20,726! In the 
; seven years 13,362 children in Manchester alone 

fell a sacrifice to known causes, which it is believed 
| may be removed to a great extent, and the victims 
|in Liverpool were not less numerous. Other 
parts, and particularly the towns of England, are 
similarly afflicted.” 


In the same page follow these remarks :— 


Factories. 





“ The returns of the past quarter prove that 
nothing effectual has been done to put a stop to 
the disease, suffering, and death in which so many 
thousands perish. ‘The improvements, chiefly of a 
showy, superficial, outside character, have not 
reached the homes and habits of the people. The 
house and children of a labouring man can only be 
kept clean and healthy by the assiduous labour of 
a well-trained, industrious wife, as any one who 
| has paid the least attention to the subject is aware. 
This is overlooked in Lancashire, where the 
woman is often engaged in labour from home. 
The consequence is that thousands, not only of 
the children, but of the men and women them- 
selves, perished of the diseases formerly so fatal 
for the same reasons in barracks, camps, gaols, 
and ships.” 


In the same page an extract, given from a 
report of the registrar of Heaton Norris, 
Stockport, says— 

“ Of the 121 persons, 53 were children of one 


year and under; and of these deaths of infants, 
the causes were certified by a medical attendant 


in only 28 cases. It is to be feared that many at 
this age are lost for want of medical assistance 
and care of the mother, who is soon obliged to 
leave her child in other hands, and go further to 
engage in constant and unwholesome toil. The 
child sickens, and is soothed by opiates.” 


In the same page, a quotation of a similar 
nature is given from the registrar of 
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Deansgate, Manchester, who concludes 
thus :— 

« Tn all Manchester there is but one children’s 
dispensary, and this has but two medical officers. 
Such institutions should be numerous in large 


towns, and much good might be effected ; but the 
unfortunate out-door occupation of the women, by 


causing the withholding of nature's nutriment | 
from the children is terribly destructive of the | 


latter.” 


In page 4, the Registrar General sums up | 


this appalling picture by stating that— 


“In Manchester 13,362 children perished in 
seven year's over and above the mortality natural 
tomankind. These ‘little children,’ brought up 
in unclean dwellings and impure streets, were left 
alone long days by their mothers to breathe the 
subtle sickly vapours, soothed by opium—a more 
‘eursed’ distillation than ‘hebenon’—and when 
assailed by mortal diseases, their stomachs torn, 
their bodies convulsed, their brains bewildered, 
left to die without medical aid, which, like hope, 
should ‘come to all,’ the skilled medical man 
never being called in at all, or only summoned to 
witness the death and sanction the funeral.” 


Sir, I cannot quote these official reports 
without recalling to the attention of the 
House, that for many, many years, state- 
ments of a similar nature, though perhaps 
not so shocking in degree, have been 
brought before it by the late Mr. Sadler, 


by Mr. Oastler, and, more recently, by 
Lord Ashley; but always so strenuously 
denied by the manufacturing body that the 
Parliament had remained incredulous. You 
are now told, from authority, and in figures 
not to be disputed, how awful is the de- 
struction of human life in our principal ma- 
nufacturing towns; you are told distinctly 
that one of its chief causes is the ‘ con- 
stant and unwholesome toil’’ of mothers, 
who are compelled to leave their offspring 
“long days alone to breathe sickly vapours 
soothed by opiates,”’ ‘‘ withholding nature’s 
nutriment,”’ to their destruction. I agree, 
Sir, with the Registrar General, that the 
“house and children of a labouring man 
can only be“kept clean and healthy by the 
assiduous labour of a well-trained indus- 
trious wife.” I agree with him, also, in 
his just but severe remark, that ‘this is 
overlooked in Lancashire, where the wo- 
man is often engaged in labour from home.”’ 
Agreeing with him, and knowing well the 
truth of his remarks, I have framed this 
Bill, with the hope that this House will no 
longer overlook the fruitful cause of such 
wide-spread death as the Registrar Gene- 
ral has recorded; but that it will sanction 
at once the restriction which I propose with 
regard to females, in order to stop this 
frightful state of things. I hear men talk 
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| very glibly of the ‘‘ horrors of war;” and I 
| believe there is in this country a ‘ Peace- 
| preservation Society,’’ whose object is to 
| show mankind that nations, to avoid such 
horrors, should always remain at peace. I 
| applaud their efforts; but let me ask what 
are the ‘‘ horrors of war,’’ but a wholesale 
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| sacrifice of human life now and then oc- 
'eurring ? They are “horrors,” and I re- 
| spect those who bestow the energy of their 
| minds in endeavours to convince the world 
of their futility and wickedness; but when 
the Registrar General, in the document I 
have quoted, notifies to us the horrible sac- 
rifice of human life that is annually per- 
petrated in our manufacturing towns, far 
exceeding the average sacrifice of life by 
war, I think we should give an earnest of 
our sincere desire to avoid such horrors by 
immediately setting to work, in every prac- 
tical form, to effect the object at home. As 
to the young persons between thirteen and 
eighteen, whom I call children, no one, I 
should think, can, in the abstract, object to 
their labour being curtailed to ten hours 
per day. It is the most critical period of 
life; it was well ascertained that they have 
not now the opportunities of healthful re- 
creation and of moral instruction that they 
absolutely require, and that their physical 
powers are, in many cases, destroyed. The 
only argument that I anticipate against it 
is ‘* the tyrant’s plea,” the plea of neces- 
sity. 1 expect to hear that to reduce the 
hours of work of the child to such as is 
compatible with his strength and his ne- 
cessary moral training, will indirectly cur- 
tail the hours of labour of the adult work- 
man with whom the child performs his la- 
bour; that this is a legislative interference 
between master and man; and it is con- 
trary to the principles of political economy. 
I understand the words ‘political eco- 
nomy” to mean the mode of rightly go- 
verning a State; and my opponents have 
always asserted that any interference, by 
legislative enactment, between master and 
man, is a violation of the proper mode of 
governing. Let them recollect that they 
have all, whether as ministers or manufac- 
turers, defined the labourer and the master 
to be two dealers—the first a man who sells 
the commodity called ‘* labour,” and the 
other, a man who buys that same commo- 
dity. They have defined them to be two 
dealers in one commodity. I ask my op- 
ponents to take their own definition, and 
tell me why it is contrary to the principles 
of political economy to interfere between 
these two dealers in the commodity called 
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labour, any more than between any other 
dealers? If they show that it is contrary 
to the principles of political economy to in- 
terfere between two adult dealers in la- 
bour, then they will show that the same 
principle prevails when the dealings be- 
tween those two persons involves the sacri- 
fice of helpless children of both sexes. For 
my part, Sir, I think that a leading prin- 
ciple of political economy is, the care of 
the lives, the health, and the morals of the 
people ; and it is upon the ground that the 
life, health, and morality of the young per- 
sons, and of women, are sacrificed by too 
long hours work in our factories, that I ask 
leave to bring in this Bill. [ must remind the 
House that, in 1833, it passed an Act for 
emancipating the black slaves of our West 
Indian colonies, in which a clause was in- 
serted restricting the labour of the emanci- 
pated adult negro to forty-five hours in a 
week—a shorter period by thirteen hours 
than the English factory child claims at our 
hands, many of whom have to work in 
rooms of as high a temperature as that of 
the colonies. Sir, I wish to assure the 
House that the working people are now 
as anxious as ever for the abridgment of 
labour that this Bill would enact. I re- 
member a remarkable saying, put forward 
by the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden), in the factory debate on the 22nd 
of May last, and reported thus :-— 

“Tf this measure were staved off for but one 
twelvemonth, he was assured that the admissions 
that had been made upon this subject would change 
the views of the working classes, and, instead of 
seeking for a law to compel short hours for their 
labour, they would see the superior advantages of 
leaving the question to be settled by the mutual 
arrangement of master and man, under such cir- 
cumstances as would not cause a diminution of the 
wages.” 

Now, more than two-thirds of the twelve- 
months have passed away, and I have 
gained much instruction on the feelings of 
the working people in factories in that 
time. I have attended all their meetings 
that I could with convenience, and I have 
carefully watched the reported proceedings 
of others ; and I can safely say that not 
one word of this prophecy has been fulfilled, 
but just the contrary. The factory hands 
are more determined than ever to have a 
Ten Hours Bill. They have entreated the 
masters to shorten the hours of work vo- 
luntarily, and sustain wages. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Ashton (Mr. Hind- 
ley) has been assisting them, but their 
efforts have failed, and now some are work- 
ing twelve hours, some eight hours, some 
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six hours, sgme a less number, and some 
mills are altogether closed. Nothing like 
ten hours a day, on an average, are now 
being worked in the factories of Lanea. 
shire and Yorkshire, and yet there is no 
‘‘ mutual arrangement of masters and men” 
in regard to working their mills an uniform 
number of hours. While some children 
are being overworked, others have no work 
at all, and have to starve for want of the 
necessaries of life. If the Ten Hours Bill 
had passed last Session, I believe that 
much of the suffering now going on, and to 
be expected, would have been avoided, and 
the hands'at the factories would have been 
working ten hours a day. Short time, such 
as now prevails, disturbs all things ; puts 
workpeople on less wages, and manufac- 
turers take advantage of the state of things 
to reduce wages, which do not rise again 
so readily as they fall. But the evil does 
not stop here. As regards the spinners 
and manufacturers themselves, the weaker 
and poorer manufacturers suffer by it the 
most. Of necessity they sell their goods 
as they are produced, and almost invariably 
at a loss in seasons of bad trade. The 
wealthier lay up stocks of goods in those 
times of depression, if materials and labour 
are low, and when the demand revives, and 
prices of materials and wages rise, they 
bring their stocks into the market, under- 
sell their poorer competitors, and prevent 
them from recovering their losses for a 
longer time than would otherwise be the 
case, and an increase of insolvencies and 
bankruptcies follow, all of which would have 
been prevented by proper regulation. When 
the employers are ruined, their workpeople 
are thrown out of work, and have to suffer 
the evils of excessive poverty. What justi- 
fication can be urged for working young 
children and women to death in factories, 
to promote a system which tends to so 
much suffering both amongst employers 
and the employed? In conclusion I beg 
to state, that it is a ten and not an eleven 
hours Bill that those employed in factories 
supplicate this House to grant. An eleven 
hours bill would not remedy the evils com- 
plained of ; it would not give satisfaction, 
nor stop the agitation on this question ; 
and, as I know from long experience that 
what they seek is reasonable and ought to 
be conceded, I implore the House to pass 
a Ten Hours Bill. 

Sir GEORGE GREY remarked that the 
Bill which the hon. Gentleman had just 
introduced was similar to that which had 
been introduced last Session, with the ex- 
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ception of slightly varying in form from 


that Bill. The first clause proposed to 
abridge the hours of labour in the case of 
young persons only, in which class are 
ranked all from thirteen to eighteen years 
of age, from twelve to eleven hours. The 
second clause proposed, after a given time, 
further to reduce the hours of labour to ten 
hours a day; and the third clause proposed 
that these two restrictions in reference to 
young persons should be extended to the 
case of female labourers. He hoped that 
there would be no diseussion upon the Bill 
upon the present occasion, as the House 
would undoubtedly consent to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, reserving all discussion 
upon it until it was brought up for a se- 
cond reading. He deemed it proper, how- 
ever, on the present occasion, to guard 
himself against being supposed to acquiesce 
in the construction put upon, or rather 
upon the inference drawn from, the last 
report of the Registrar General—a very 
remarkable document, and one very well 
worthy the attention of the House. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to infer that a 
strong proof was afforded in that document 
of an increased mortality amongst those 
who were engaged in factory labour, as 
compared with the population of the rural 
districts. So far as he recollected, his 
impression of that document was, that it 
afforded evidence of an increased mortality 
in crowded cities, where population had 
rapidly increased, as compared with the 
rural population. He believed that the 
hon. Gentleman would find that the mortal- 
ity was greater, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, in Liverpool than it was in Man- 
chester. The document referred to was 
well worthy the attention of the House, 
with reference to the necessity which ex- 
isted for stringent sanatory regulations, 
particularly in the case of large towns. 
He would not at present enter further into 
the question, but would give his consent to 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. TRELAWNY opposed the intro- 
duction of the Bill. He said he admitted 
the evil which existed, still he thought it 
right to protest against a measure which 
would militate so much against the inter- 
ests of commerce without being advantage- 
ous to any class. If they legislated for 
those employed in factories, they should 
also take into consideration the hundred 
thousand female servants in London, who 
were most severely used by their masters 
and mistresses. An hon. Member beside 
him said they had not petitioned; but he 
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considered it was the duty of that House 
to remedy a grievance whether it was pe- 
titioned against or not. He thought that 
the adoption of the present measure would 
tend to a reduction of the rate of wages ; 
persons employed in factories would be 
thrown out of employment, and thereby in- 
crease the amount of competition in the 
other branches of labour. In his opinion 
the principles of non-interference were 
those which should be adopted by the 
State, and the adoption of any other prin- 
ciple would lead only to great harm and 
inextricable confusion. And it lay on the 
supporters of the measure to make out an 
exception from this great principle of poli- 
tical economy. This, he conceived, they 
had not, however, done, and it was safer 
to abide by these principles. He should 
divide the House on the subject. 

Mr. FERRAND did not wish to enter 
into the discussion of the subject. He rose 
merely to remark, that the object of the 
hon. Member who had just addressed the 
House, seemed to be to show that the Le- 
gislature had no right to interfere with him 
in walloping his own ass. He begged to 
remind that hon. Member, however, that 
the Legislature had passed a Bill for the 
protection of animals; and he (Mr. Fer- 
rand) did not see, when they prevented 
harshness and cruelty to animals, upon 
what ground the poor factory workers 
should not have the same protection ex- 
tended to them. It was said two or three 
Sessions ago, by an hon. Member who was 
now in the Cabinet, that there was no 
strike among the operatives in favour of 
the Ten Hours Bill. The fact was, that 
the workmen were anxious to obtain pro- 
tection, if possible, without a strike. They 
came to that House year after year asking 
them to grant protection to their wives 
and daughters; and he thought, with the 
First Minister of the Crown, that that pro- 
tection ought to be given. Nay, more, he 
thought that it would be a disgrace to the 
world to allow the present system to con- 
tinue any longer; and he was glad that 
the hon. Member for Oldham had brought 
the question again before the House. He 
was delighted also to hear that it was pro- 
bable that the Bill which his hon. Friend 
introduced, would receive some support 
from Her Majesty’s Government ; at least, 
so he understood from a speech that had 
been made by the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty to his constituents at Sheffield. If 
this were the case, the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) would excite a feeling of grati- 
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tude in the manufacturing districts, which | according to the rules of political economy, 


would not be forgotten during the lives of 
the present generation of factory workers. 
He implored the House, on bended knees, to 
carry this Bill. If, however, they should re- 
fuse to grant the protection which was asked 
to the women and children of the factory dis- 
tricts—if they said they would not legislate 
for the happiness and comfort of their 
homes, they might depend upon it that ere 
long a spirit would be aroused in the north 
of England, which would convince them 
that it was a foolish assertion on the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had taunted them that they were not 
striking on the subject, and, therefore, 
there was no use in acceding to the claims 
which were urged on their behalf before 
the House. He trusted that no Member 
would be found to second the Motion of 
the hon. Member who had last addressed 
the House; and that, at least, they would 
show they had sufficient sympathy with 
the claims of the poor, to allow the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Oldham to pass with- 
out a division. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND expressed his 
satisfaction that the hon. Member for Old- 
ham had brought forward this measure at 
so early a period of the Session, so as to 
give them the fullest opportunity of calmly 
and fairly considering a question of so much 
importance to the working classes of this 
country. For himself, he must say that 
he considered the Ten Hours Bill a just 
measure. The only arguments he had 
heard against the interference of the Legis- 
lature upon this most important subject, 
were those which were usually urged by 
those who emphatically called themselves 
political economists. Now, he thought 
that, rightly understood, political economy 
afforded the rules of sound reasoning for 
the government of legislation; but there 
was a certain sort of political economists 
who never listened to reason on this sub- 
ject, and who carried their argument to an 
extreme that did not apply to the question 
now under discussion. The argument of 
the hon. Member for Tavistock, for in- 
stance, just amounted to this: he said, 
“Don’t interfere with the labour of the 
young people working in the factories, be- 
cause if you do, why don’t you also legis- 
late for the female servants throughout the 
city of London?’’ The hon. Member did 
not seem to see that the two cases were 
utterly dissimilar. The Legislature was 
called upon to interfere on behalf of young 
persons who could not protect themselves, 
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with female servants, because they were 
all supposed to be persons who were able 
to make a bargain with their masters; 
whereas most of the persons to whom this 
Bill applied were unable to make a bargain 
for themselves—the power of capital was 
so overwhelming — and they, therefore, 
asked that House, as a matter of humanity, 
to assist them in their difficulty. He most 
cordially seconded the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Oldham; and he thought the 
House was much indebted to him for the 
calm and temperate manner in which he 
had stated his case. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I regret that the 
hon. Member for Tavistock has intimated 
his intention of resisting the first reading 
of this Bill. I retain the opinions which | 
have held heretofore on this question. | 
retain those opinions, not because I am in- 
different to the interests of those who are 
employed in factory labour, but because I 
entertain a sincere and conscientious con- 
viction that we are not promoting their 
permanent interest by interfering in the 
manner they would wish us; and yet it is, 
as I think, perfectly consistent with the 
maintenance of those opinions that I should 
express regret at the present opposition of 
the hon. Member. In discussions of this 
kind, feeling enters as well as reason. To 
reject the Bill at this stage, would not be 
respectful to that great class of society 
whose welfare it is our duty to attend to. I 
thought there was a general impression at 
the commencement of this discussion, that 
leave would be given to bring in this Bill; 
that, in short, the same course would be 
followed this year as was followed the last 
year; that we should wait until after hay- 
ing seen the Bill, when we could apply our- 
selves to its discussion in a way in which the 
merits of the question could be entered into 
more fully than we can possibly do now. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State, on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, abstained from entering into 
the discussion, in the expectation that 
leave would be given to bring in the Bill. 
That was my own impression; and I think 
that, if ultimately the House should come 
to a decision on it adverse to the wishes of 
the parties, it would still be most desira- 
ble that that opinion should be taken after 
due consideration of the matter, and in a 
manner which would conciliate their feel- 
ings. I am, therefore, although enter- 
taining the opinions I expressed last year, 
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not prepared to take the course recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman, in impe- 
ratively refusing an opportunity of consi- 
dering the matter more fully than it is 
possible it can be just now. 

Mr. HUME would only add, to what 
had been said by the right hon. Baronet, 
that to act in the way recommended by the 
hon. Member for Tavistock, would not be 
doing justice to his own principles, be- 
cause what he, as one of the supporters of 
the same views as the hon. Member, asked 
for was, that the subject should receive 
the fullest investigation. He held the 
opinion, which he had formed after the 
most mature consideration of the question, 
that masters and labourers should be at 
liberty to make what agreements they 
thought fit with respect both to hours and 
to wages. It was upon this principle that 
the House had swept away seventy or 
eighty Bills which had interfered with la- 
bour. He asked the House, then, to allow 
the subject to be fully discussed. He was 
perfectly satisfied that out of the discus- 
sion they would receive a great deal of 
information, even from those who consci- 
entiously believed that the Bill would do 
good. In his opinion, it would do great 
injury even to the parties who were seek- 
ing it. He had received a great number 
of communications from different persons, 
all wishing that the subject should have 
the fairest and fullest discussion, and he 
hoped it would not be refused. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT heartily agreed in the 
suggestions which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman; but there was a 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, and not 
denied on the Ministerial side of the House, 
upon which he (Mr. Escott) wished to have 
a distinct understanding. [He wished to 
know whether the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough had rightly interpreted the inten- 
tion of Government to support the Bill, or 
whether the Government intended at some 
future stage to exert themselves in oppo- 
sition to it, or whether, as was perhaps 
the more probable case, it was not to be 
made a Government question at all? Tle 
was aware that some Members of the Go- 
vernment had expressed an opinion in fa- 
vour of a measure of this kind, and others 
of them against it; and he presumed, there- 
fore, that it would be made an open ques- 
tion, on which the Members of Government 
would take that side which each deemed 
most essential to the public interest. He 


felt quite sure that he would receive a dis- 
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tinct answer to the question he now put, 
as it would be satisfactory to the great 
interests concerned to know the decision 
of Government on this subject. 

Mr. TRELAWNY begged to withdraw 
his opposition to the first reading, in de- 
ference to the opinion of the House. 

Mr. ESCOTT, having received no an- 
swer to his question, begged to repeat it. 
[ Cries of ** Order, order!’’} I am not 
aware that I am out of order in putting a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. [Renewed cries of * Or- 
der!’’] I appeal to you, Sir, if I am out 
of order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: You are out of order 
in speaking twice. 

Mr. ESCOTT: I hope, Sir, without 
meaning any discourtesy to you, I may be 
allowed to repeat the question which I put 
a little while ago, as to the future inten- 
tions of Government with respect to their 
support or opposition to this Bill? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I may just say 
that it seems agreed on all hands that the 
Bill should be read a first time without 
opposition; when we come to a future 
stage, I shall be prepared to state what 
course the Government will take. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read a 
first time. 


The National Gallery. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Mr. HUME moved an Address to Her 
Majesty— 
“For a Copy of the Minutes of the Trustees of 
the National Gallery during the years 1345 and 


‘1846, with the names of all the Trustees present 


at cach Meeting: Also for Copies of the Orders 
and Instructions to the Keeper of the Gallery re- 
specting the Cleaning of the Pictures, and any 
directions in respect to their arrangement ; and of 
any other Documents relating thereto.” 

Sm R. PEEL begged leave to second 
the Motion. The trustees had no other 
object than to give the fullest information 
to the House of Commons, who had al- 
ways behaved so liberally and generously 
to them. He thought the hon. Member 
had pursued a proper course in refraining 
from comments until he was in possession 
of the papers. The Motion, he believed, 
was for a copy of the minutes for the last 
two years. As he had already said, there 
could, of course, be no objection on the 
part of the trustees to supply the fullest 
information. There had been a meeting 
of the trustees the other day, and in con- 
sequence of the observations which had 
been made elsewhere, they had called 
upon the gentleman under whose imme- 
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diate charge the institution was placed, 
to make the fullest report to them on the 
subject ; and he hoped, in consideration of 
that gentleman’s high character, his great 
eminence as an artist, and his consummate 
knowledge of that art of which he was so 
distinguished an ornament, hon. Members 
would suspend their judgment for a short 
time, until that report and the other do- 
cuments were laid before the House, which 
he hoped would be in a few days. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER entirely concurred in what had 
been stated by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite. He assured the House that the 
fullest information would be laid before 
them. 

Motion agreed to. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 

Sm G. GREY moved that the following 
Gentlemen be appointed as the Select 
Committee on the Law of Settlement: 
Mr. C. Buller, Sir J. Graham, Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. J. E. Denison, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Hind- 
ley, Mr. T. Duncombe, Lord H. Vane, Mr. 
P. Scrope, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. C. Villiers, 
Mr. Borthwick, Mr. C. Round, Mr. Aldam, 
and Mr. Bodkin. 

Mr. FERRAND objected to this list, 
as not being a fair representation of the 
sentiments of the House. He found that 
out of fifteen names, it contained nine of 
Gentlemen of Liberal opinions, and only 
six of Conservatives, or Tories, or some 
other name; for he really did not know 
what the Gentlemen attached to the late 
First Lord of the Treasury called them- 
selves. If he enly knew what were their 
principles, he would know better what to 
call them. But, at all events, he did not 
think it was fair to have so large a ma- 
jority of persons holding one class of opin- 
ions. There was another fatal objection 
to the list. It contained the name of Mr. 
Hindley in place of Mr. Henley, and he 
considered that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not proceed with it without giving a 
fresh notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was competent 
to agree to all the names, except that of 
Mr. Henley. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman insisted upon adhering to 
this Committee, he had nothing more to 
say; but he must protest against it as 
being an unfair selection. 

Sir G. GREY remarked, that he had 
taken pains, as he thought, to make as 
near as possible a fair representation of 
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the feelings of the House. The propor. 
tions were not exactly as the hon. Member 
had stated. There were seven Members 
from one side of the House, and eight 
from the other; and in selecting them he 
had been anxious to have Gentlemen from 
different parts of the country, so as to 
include as fair a representation as possible 
of the large towns and the counties, Not 
being able to suggest any amendment in 
the composition of the Committee, he must 
persist in proposing the list of names as jt 
stood upon the Paper, with the omission of 
the name of Mr. Hindley. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at half-past Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 28, 1847. 


MINUTES.] PeTITIONS PReseNTeD. From Guardians of 
the Poor of the Hundreds of Lodden and Clavering, and 
from East Looe, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement, 
—From the Poor Relicf Committee of the City of Cork, 
for the Encouragement of the Importation of Corp,— 
From Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Cork, for Re- 
peal of the Union with England. 


POSTAGE CONVENTIONS. 

The Earn of CLARENDON laid upon 
the Table papers relating to the postage 
convention between Great Britain and 
Prussia, and additional articles relating to 
the postage convention between this coun- 
try and France, and also copies of Treasury 
warrants relating to postage arrangements 
between this country and Denmark and 
Prussia. 

Lorv BROUGHAM, with reference to 
the subject of the papers laid on the Table, 
would call the attention of their Lordships 
to the mode in which the postage was re- 
gulated with some of those countries with 
which we had entered into conventions for 
the arrangement of postage. It was not 
now necessary to previously pay the postage 
of letters to France or Belgium, nor was it 
necessary to previously pay the postage of 
letters from those countries to this; and 
one result which he found to arise from 
that arrangement was, that he received 
every morning a large packet of letters 
from France without any previous payment, 
which he considered to be a great hardship 
in some eases. Those of their Lordships 
who might not have necessarily so much 
communication with France as he had, 
could not feel it equally; but he assured 
them that he felt it severely. Within the 
last four or five days he had received four 
or five letters which were superseribed in 
characters that looked like the handwriting 
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of friends; but some of them were merely 
circulars describing goods which persons 
had for sale. He could not have discovered 
that fact until he had opened the letters, 
and the only revenge he could obtain was, 
to send them back directed to the parties 
who had forwarded them. 

The Earn of CLARENDON: I paid 
ls. 4d. this morning for a printed account 


of a styptic. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that it was 
very desirable that their Lordships should 
be furnished as soon as possible with a 
copy of the Bill for the further provision for 
the relief of the poor in Ireland. He had 
been obliged to leave the House before the 
conclusion of the debate on Monday night, 
and his noble Friend opposite (Earl Fitz- 
william), in alluding to that circumstance, 
said that he had gone off like gun-cotton, 
and left no residuum. He should be sorry 
to say anything unnecessarily to interfere 
with the simile of his noble Friend; but a 
simile should always convey a likeness, and 
in the simile of his noble Friend there was 
no likeness, inasmuch as his whole speech 
was founded on the residue which he had 
left behind him: for his noble Friend had 
chiefly dwelt on what he had said, and 
praised him for his suggestions respecting 
pastry, and for recommending economy in 
the use of flour. With respect to the poor 
law, he (Lord Brougham) was daily receiv- 
ing communications from the country, and 
from parties friendly to the poor law, but 
wishing it to be amended, stating their 
anxiety that the matter should be calmly 
and deliberately discussed as soon as possi- 
ble. They were on the eve of a dissolution 
of Parliament; and he feared the discussion 
would not be so calm as if it were taken 
at an early period of the Session. His 
noble Friend had stated that his (Lord 
Brougham’s) speech had been de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis; but that would 
apply more correctly to the multifarious 
speech of his noble Friend himself. With 
respect to the state of the Irish poor, it was 
desirable that their Lordships should be 
furnished with the fullest information, and 
he was able to state that, from additional 
information which he had recently received, 
there were in Liverpool at present between 
25,000 and 26,000 persons receiving relief 
at the soup kitchen, out of which number 
more than 22,000 were destitute Irish 
persons. He would not say much upon the 
subject of soup kitchens on that occasion, 
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but would merely allude to the circumstance 
as a proof of the extent of the distress, 
and state a fact which he had been in- 
formed of in connexion with the manage- 
ment of the Liverpool soup kitchen. It 
appeared that certain persons of exalted 
station in Liverpool, had, from religious 
feelings on the subject of the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, chosen to prevent 
the opening of the soup kitchen on Sun- 
days, and thus to deprive 25,000 persons 
of relief on that day, forgetting the exam- 
ple of the Redeemer, when the apostles 
were rebuked for plucking ears of wheat on 
their Sabbath; and that circumstance 
called forth the beautiful passage in the 
Scriptures in which the Saviour asked if 
a man’s ox or his ass fell into a pit on the 
Sabbath, would he not relieve him on that 
day? He (Lord Brougham) dared to say 
that those misguided people, those zealots, 
who objected to the use of the soup kitchen 
on the Sabbath, had eaten comfortable 
dinners that day, and had allowed their 
servants to cook them. This mixing up 
religious fanaticism with the cause of cha- 
rity and benevolence, was one of the great- 
est curses that could be experienced. An 
individual connected with agitation had 
been reported to have said that the money 
raised in this country for the relief of the 
destitute in Ireland, was to be used for the 
purpose of making converts from the Ca- 
tholic religion whilst the people were suf- 
fering. That individual had denied the 
truth of the statement; but he (Lord 
Brougham) would earnestly direct the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the opinions 
which two individuals he should name held 
in reference to it. There was a clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Bickersteth, advocating a 
subscription of 20,0001. to raise a fund for 
sending missionaries to Ireland, alleging 
that they should strike while the iron was 
hot, and that the present period of suffer- 
ing in Ireland was a favourable moment 
for converting the Catholics to Protestant- 
ism. This was as bad a thing, nay, it was 
one of the most wicked things, one of the 
most diabolical devices for sowing dissension 
where only charity should prevail, that he 
had ever heard of. Then they had a 
banker of the city of London, Mr. H. 
Hoare, writing a letter to his friend Lord 
R. Grosvenor, in which he asserted that 
the present calamity in Ireland was a dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence for the part 
the Legislature had taken in reference to 
the Maynooth grant. Mr. Hoare had put 
his name to that letter, to that detestable 
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letter, and had printed it. Now, Mr. Hoare 
would not pretend to be a more pious man 
than Mr. Addison, and he in one of 
his best papers in the Spectator chided 
and reproved those persons who were al- 
ways finding out things to be judgments. 
The presumption of a man sitting in his 
morning gown, dealing out judgments upon 
fellow-mortals as weak and fallible as him- 
self, and daring to scan the inscrutable 
ways of Divine Providence! Because the 
Parliament had agreed to certain mea- 
sures in 1844 with reference to May- 
nooth, these persons argued that in 1845, 
1846, and 1847, there came a famine in 
Ireland. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: And in 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Yes, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland also, where the peo- 
ple had strenuously opposed the increased 
grant to Maynooth. A friend of his had 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 28, 1847, 


Minutes.) New Memper Sworn.— For Salisbury, Wij. 
liam James Chaplin, Esq. 

Pustic Bitts.—1° Distilling from Sugar; Customs’ Dy. 
ties; Destitute Persons (Ireland). 

2° Brewing from Sugar. 

Petitions Presentep. From East Looe, and other places, 
for Repeal or Amendment of Poor Removal Act.—From 
Kinsale, for Amendment of Poor Law (Ireland) Bill, 
From the Legislative Council of New South Wales, for 
the Adoption of Measures for the Relief of the Sufferers 
by the Defaleation of Mr. Manning, Registrar of the Sy. 
preme Court, New South Wales.—From Liverpool (2 Pe. 
titions), complaining of the great Influx of Irish Poor 
into that Town.—From Birmingham, for the Reduction 
of the Duty on Tea.—From Bury, for Limiting the 
Hours of Labour in Factories. 


COST OF RELIEF (IRELAND), 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to put the 
question, of which he had given notice, 
relative to the estimated cost of the Go- 
vernment scheme for relieving Ireland. 


written a book to show that the battle of | He presumed that the noble Lord at the 
Friedland had been won by the French | head of the Government had not prepared 
against Russia in consequence of their not | his plan without making some calculation 
opposing the slave trade with sufficient | he would not say a very nice one—as to 
vigour. He (Lord Brougham) observed | its probable cost; and he presumed also 
to his friend that the Russians, who lost | that the noble Lord had formed some plan 
the battle, had no colonies, whilst the | in his own mind with respect to the means 
French, who won it, had West Indian colo- of raising the necessary sum. He there- 
nies, so that he did not see how his friend | fore begged to ask the noble Lord what 
could attritute the loss of that battle to | would be the sum requisite for carrying out 
the slave trade; and his friend replied that | his proposed scheme in reference to Iré- 
he should not scrutinize the ways of Pro-/|Jand, and what was the mode in which the 
vidence ; but he answered that he was not | noble Lord proposed to raise the sum; so 
inclined to scrutinize those ways, and that that, when the discussion came on, the 
in fact his friend had written a book for} House might have the advantage of full 
the purpose of scrutinizing them. And | information with respect to what was one 
were these miserable reasoners, who talked | of the most important elements of the 
of judgments, to frighten their fellow-crea- | scheme, viz., its expense # 
tures from works of charity and merey!|  Lorp J. RUSSELL: I can answer the 
He protested against mixing up sectarian | hon. and learned Gentleman what has been 
prejudice and fanatical feelings in such a! the cost of the plan hitherto pursued. The 
manner. If these persons protested against | amount issued from the Exchequer on ac- 
giving charity on Sundays, that was the! count of the civil service up to the Ist of 
true way of making the Sabbath unpopular | January was 1,000,0001., that is to say, 
and odious, instead of making it beloved, 990,0002. and odd. Since that date, fur- 
as it ought to be. | ther demands have been made, and up to 
Earn FITZWILLIAM said, it was/ this moment an additional million has been 
desirable that they should have the infor-| required of the Exchequer. Together, 
mation with respect to the destitute poor in | 2,000,0000. have been required under the 
an official form as soon as possible. With| Public Works Act and the Poor Employ- 
regard to the judgment of Providence, ‘ment Act of last Session. With regard 








which it was said was apparent in the dis- | to the expenses of the Commissariat, that 
tress that prevailed in Ireland, he would is a current account; certain quantities of 
ask who were the criminals? Why a Par- provisions have been bought, and certain 
liament principally Protestant. And they, quantities sold; and of “those purchases 
who were the real criminals, had been ex- | and sales it is impossible at this moment 
empted from the evils which fell on others. | to make an accurate account; but if the 
| present plan is to proceed—if we are to go 


House adjourned. 
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on under existing Acts of Parliament, sup- 

sing them to be kept in operation, we 
cannot expect that less than 500,0001. or 
600,0007. per month will be spent, pro- 
bably the sum might be even larger; and 
in the whole, by August or September 
next, it might not be less than 7,000,0001. 
But by the plan we propose, I believe there 
will be a reduction of expense which could 
not take place under existing Acts; how 
much that reduction may be I am not able 
to state; and it is impossible to tell how 
soon the presentment works may be dis- 
continued. What may be the expense of 
the new plan, I am notin a condition to in- 
form the House; but I conceive that it 
must be a reduction upon the expense in- 
curred under the existing Acts. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman will see, therefore, 
that the amount can hardly now be esti- 
mated. We cannot yet arrive at a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the cost of the plan in 
operation, or of that which we propose to 
substitute for it. As to the provision to be 
made for so large an expenditure, it seems 
tome that it will be far better, in the pre- 
sent state of information, not to offer an 
opinion. By replying to the question, I 
am unwilling to commit the Government to 
any arrangement; and I apprehend that it 
will be better to reserve the matter for the 
financial statement, which will be made at 
asubsequent period of the Session. Whe- 
ther that statement will be made before the 
ordinary time, I do not know; but sufficient 
notice shall be given of the intention of 
Government, either by my right hon. 
Friend or by myself. 

Mr. ROEBUCK added, that the noble 
Lord, no doubt unintentionally, had not 
quite answered his question; he meant to 
embrace the cost of all the plans, On 
Monday last the noble Lord had detailed a 
separate scheme for the regeneration of the 
people of Ireland; but there was also an- 
other plan, connected with the buying of 
land and the loan of a quantity of money; 
and what he (Mr. Roebuck) wanted to 
know was, the probable cost of the whole 
of the scheme. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: According to the 
printed question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he wished to be informed what 
was the sum considered necessary to carry 
into effect the plans for relieving distress 
in Ireland, and in what way the money 
was to be raised. I did not, therefore, 
suppose that he meant to ask what will be 
the whole expense of the various plans of 
all kinds for the future improvement of Ire- 
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land. As the Bills proceed, such informa- 
tion as can be given will of course be fur- 
nished; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will recollect that there was a sum of 
1,000,0002. to be divided, under what was 
called the Drainage Act, in loans to land- 
owners, to which they were entitled, if they 
were willing to comply with the conditions 
of the statute. As far as that million is 
concerned, we merely propose to alter the 
conditions—not to alter them as regards 
the payment of interest, or time, but as to 
the mode in which the money is to be laid 
out. With regard to immediate loans, we 
propose that 1,000,0007. be advanced from 
the Treasury; but as to most of the sums 
I mentioned, it is expected, where there is 
no considerable outlay at the first, that 
these sums shall be repaid. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he had 
a question to ask of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
of which he had given him intimation. It 
appeared there was a collection about to be 
made under the authority of a Queen’s 
Letter, for the relief of the distressed poor 
in Ireland; the question he had to ask— 
and he believed the amount of the collection 
would be influenced considerably upon the 
answer—was this: whether the sum to be 
collected was to be distributed by paid 
commissioners—paid out of the fund, as 
was the case with the Newfoundland col- 
lection, and which caused some dissatisfac- 
tion—or whether, the fund, being collected 
from the Church in this country, it was in- 
tended to administer it by an agency with 
which either the heads of the Church, or 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, with whom their brethren in this 
country deeply sympathized, were to be in 
any way connected ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY stated, in answer 
to the question of the hon. Member, that 
it was not intended that there should be 
any paid commissioners, as was the case 
with the collection made under the Queen’s 
Letter for the distressed people of New- 
foundland. It was the intention of Go- 
vernment to place the fund to be collected 
at the disposal of the London committee, 
which comprised some gentlemen of the 
highest character in the country, and many 
of the dignitaries of the Church; and, in 
answer to the latter part of the question, 
the fund would be distributed through the 
local relief committees in Ireland, com- 
prising, as was well known, the clergymen 
of the Established Church in each parish 
within the district. 








Mr. Wardlaw— 
TIDAL HARBOURS. 


Mr. RASHLEIGH, referring te a Bill 
which had been circulated in the country, 
relating to the subject of Tidal Harbours, 
and which, he said, contained clauses of a 
rather unconstitutional character, trench- 
ing considerably upon the rights as well 
as the privileges of the people, begged to 
ask whether it was to be regarded, accord- 
ing to a common rumour respecting it, as 
the production of the late Administration, 
or whether the existing Government in- 
tended to proceed with it in its present 
crude form, or with any new Bill of 
their own, containing similar obnoxious 
clauses ? 

Mr. WARD understood that the Bill 
originated in the report of a Royal Commis- 
sion, appointed in consequence of the state- 
ments made by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), and the measure was 
handed down to the present Government in 
the state in which, as they were told, it had 
received the sanction of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir R. Peel). Under these 
circumstances, the Government thought it 
their duty to bring it in, and give the House 
an opportunity of considering it. It had 
now been for six months before the coun- 
try, and means had been taken to give it 
publicity among the corporations and per- 
sons interested in the matter. The opin- 
ions of a great many of these had been re- 
ceived, and, with the exception of some of 
the larger corporations, there was a very 
general impression that some measure of 
this kind was very much wanted. At the 
same time, the Government saw the utter 
impossibility of carrying the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape, after the strong feeling that 
had been expressed respecting it; and upon 
the whole, they had determined not to pro- 
ceed with it in this shape this Session. But 
they hoped, as the Commission had laid 

bare such a mass of abuses, and shown 
such dangers imminently threatening the 
harbours of the country, that all parties 
would agree in the necessity of some mea- 
sure, and that, with the consent of all, 
some measure might be framed to correct 
the great evils which were growing up 
from the want of a proper controlling and 
superintending power. 
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TROOPS IN THE COLONIES. 

Sm D. L. EVANS inquired what ar- 
rangement had been made, according to the 
promise of last Session, for placing the 
troops serving in some of our colonies on 
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an equal footing with those serving at home 
in regard to ration stoppages ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE. 
QUER had proceeded, since the hon. and 
gallant Member mentioned the subject in 
July, to give it his best consideration, and 
it had also been brought to the notice of 
the Treasury and the Secretary at War; 
but arrangements of this kind, affecting 
distant colonies, could not be completed 
within the time that had since elapsed, 
He might state at once, however, that he 
believed it would be found that, taking pay 
and rations together, the troops serving 
abroad, were as nearly as possible upon an 
equality with those at home, or perhaps 
the advantage was rather on the side of 
the former. He might remind the hon, 
and gallant Member, that there were cer- 
tain allowances to women and children; 
but it would be better not to go into detail 
on the present occasion. 


MR. WARDLAW.—THE RIVER PLATE. 

Mr. ROSS, after reminding the House 
that Her Majesty, in the Speech from the 
Throne, had called their attention to the 
hostilities in the River Plate, proceeded to 
remind them that three vessels, having 
succeeded in breaking the blockade, were 
pursued by the joint French and English 
force, and captured, and, as it was found 
impossible to remove them as prizes, they 
were burnt; and that President Rosas, ex- 
asperated at this, issued a decree proclaim- 
ing the whole warfare so carried on to be 
piratical, and declaring that he would treat 
as pirates any French or British officers 
who might fall into his hands. This proved 
to be no empty threat; a British officer, 
not taken prisoner of war, but seized on 
while under the solemn and sacred protee- 
tion of a flag of truce, was treated under 
that decree as no civilized nation on the 
face of the earth would treat the worst of 
pirates. Mr. Wardlaw, acting mate in 
Her Majesty’s ship Racer, was cruising off 
the coast, and unfortunately the whaleboat 
in which he was, grounded on a bank, and 
could not be got off. After some time he 
and his boat’s crew observed a party of 
soldiers coming along the shore towards 
them ; the soldiers displayed a flag of truce 
on their part in answer to his own, and, 
like an honest and gallant sailor, he ac- 
cepted their invitation, and went boldly on 
shore to the commandant. On his re-ap- 


pearance, a large party of armed men were 
observed making for the stranded boat, 
which had just floated again, and Mr. 
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Wardlaw called out to his crew from the | ber had narrated. According to the ac- 
peach, ‘ 1’m sold, I’m sold, fire—fire, and |ecount which the Government heard, the 


? 


defend yourselves.” The midshipman left 
in charge fired with effect, and he and the 
erew escaped the snare, and got back to 
the Racer; but poor Mr. Wardlaw they 
never saw again, either alive or dead. Im- 
mediate inquiry was instituted, and a de- 
mand was made that he should be liberated; 
the answer was, that he had fallen in a 
skirmish. His body was then demanded; 
but the men were ashamed or afraid to 
produce the mangled remains of this poor 
young man. Then the whole truth came 
out. It appeared that Mr. Wardlaw was 
told by the commandant, that if he would 
go down to the shore and order his boat’s 
crew to surrender, it would be well with 
him; but, if not, his throat would be cut. 
He pretended compliance ; but the moment 
he saw a vessel approaching his boat to 
eapture his men, he warned his men to 
escape, and deliberately sacrificed his own 
life for the safety of his crew and the ho- 
nour of his flag. He was taken back to 
the commandant, who ordered him to in- 
stant execution; and these savages cut off 
his fingers and his ears, and then put him 
to a lingering death. The House could 
not hear of such atrocities without the 
deepest commiseration for this gentleman. 
He (Mr. Ross) would now ask whether, on 


the promulgation of that decree of Rosas, | 
| the discussion on the incorporation of Cra- 


| cow, and he saw no advantage in reviving 
| an angry discussion on a subject which had 
| only a passing interest. 


any remonstrance or protest was made by 
Her Majesty’s Government, or by the au- 
thorities on the spot ? and, secondly, whe- 
ther any correspondence had taken place 
since this occurrence had become known ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON answered, 
that the cireumstance to which the hon. 
Member had adverted, had undoubtedly at- 
tracted the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment several months ago. 
would excuse him (Lord Palmerston) from 
entering at present into any discussion of 
the state of the relations of this country 
with the countries bordering upon the River 
Plate during the continuance of hostilities; 
he hoped that steps now in progress on the 
part of the Governments of England and 
France might lead to a termination of the 
present unfortunate state of things, and 
therefore he thought he should best perform 
his duty in not adverting to that part of 
the subject. But the Government did hear 
that the officer alluded to, being despatched 
m command of the whaleboat for some 
purpose up the river, had grounded, and 
that he landed under a flag of truce, and 
those things followed which the hon. Mem- 








| tary for the Admiralty. 
The House | recollect that last year there had been a 
| Committee of reference on Naval Architee- 
| ture, and he wished to know whether any 





authorities of Buenos Ayres gave the an- 
swer that Mr. Wardlaw was killed in a skir- 
mish; but there was good reason to believe 
that he was put to death in some inhuman 
manner after the skirmish was over. Her 
Majesty’s Government, in August last, in- 
structed Sir Thomas Herbert, who went 
out to take the command in the River 
Plate, to make inquiry into the cireum- 


| stances of the case, and report to the Ad- 
|miralty ; but that report had not yet been 


received. With regard to the other point, 
the House might well imagine that the de- 
claration that British officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, acting in obedience to their 
orders, were to be treated as pirates, could 
only be met in one way by the British Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES wished to 
learn whether the noble Lord would have 
any objection to the production of papers 
relating to the non-appointment of a British 
Consul at Cracow ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 
that a correspondence had taken place on 


ithe subject between the British Govern- 
'ment and the three Powers, which had pro- 
| duced some asperity—the asperity, how- 
| ever, being on their side—and he did not 
| see any advantage in producing it. The 


subject had no necessary connexion with 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
Viscount INGESTRE rose to put a 
question to the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
The House would 


report had been made to the Admiralty by 
this Committee, and whether there would 
be any ebjection to lay it on the Table of 
the House? He also wished to ask whe- 
ther any report had been made to the Ad- 
miralty on the subject of Her Majesty’s 
ship Thetis, which had been built by three 
members of the School of Naval Architee- 
ture, and whether the experiments tried 
with that vessel had turned out success- 
fully? He should also be glad to know 
whether it were the intention of the Go- 
vernment to do anything in the way of 
promotion for Mr. Chatfield, one of those 
gentlemen to whom he had referred? 
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Mr. WARD said, that the question re- 
specting the Committee of reference had 
been put to him on @ previous occasion by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
whom he had told at the time that their 
reports were not yet brought to a conclu- 
sion, but that they would be very shortly, 
and he did not apprehend that there would 
be any objection to produce them. With 
regard to the Thetis, all that had been 
heard with respect to her was most satis- 
factory, and he had great pleasure in in- 
forming the noble Lord that the Admiralty, 
without waiting for reports of further trials, 
had removed Mr. Chatfield from Devon- 
port to be assistant master shipwright at 
Woolwich. 


SEED FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. TUITE inquired what steps the 
Government meant to take to supply Ire- 
land with seed, and whether the advances 
intended for that purpose would be limited 
to 50,0001. ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could only repeat 
the declaration made by his noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury the other 
night, namely, that it was the intention of 
the Government to advance money to the 
landlords in Ireland, for the purpose of 
enabling them to supply their tenantry 
with seed. The Government did not think 
that they could advantageously furnish 
seed to the small holders of land in Ire- 
land. With regard to the other question 
put by the hon. Member, whether the 
Government were prepared to go beyond 
50,0001. for the purpose of providing seed, 
he thought it would be quite premature to 
make any declaration of that kind at pre- 
sent. Of course it would be in the power 
of the Government to make such a proposal; 
but he was not now prepared to make any 
announcement that such a sum would be 
exceeded. 


TREATMENT OF CONVICTS IN THE 
HULKS AT WOOLWICH. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
treatment of convicts on board the hulks 
at Woolwich, and said, that he regretted 
to hear that it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to grant him 
the Committee for which he asked, because 
to concede it would not only save him the 
necessity of making painful statements to 
the House, but would save the House from 
hearing what was both distressing and dis- 
gusting. He should not, on the present oc- 
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casion, go into our gencral system of prison 
discipline ; but he should confine himself ¢ 
the abuses of the system of which he com. 
plained. The House had been furnished 
with a return made by Mr. Capper jn 
1845, in which he stated that the prison. 
ers generally had continued very health 

throughout the past year, with the excep. 
tion of those at Woolwich. Now, the 
House would bear in mind that the hulks 
at Woolwich were established for what 
were called the invalid prisoners, and what 
he wished to call the attention of the Se. 
eretary of State to was, the medical neg. 
lect and cruel treatment inflicted on those 
prisoners. Some there were whose fate 
was not already decided, but, generally 
speaking, they were invalids. From the 
reports which had been made to him on 
the subject, he was satisfied that the me. 
dical treatment was so brutal, both as re- 
garded the treatment of the prisoners while 
living and after death, as to be a disgrace 
to any country calling itself a civilized and 
Christian country. In the return to which 
he had alluded, it was stated by the person 
making that return, that the mortality on 
board the hulks in 1845 was only eleven 
persons. This mortality was contrasted 
in the report with the amount of mortality 
in the prisons of France, Philadelphia, and 
of Millbank Penitentiary. This morning, 
however, a return, for which he had moved 
some time since, was laid upon the Table 
of that House, which would serve to show 
the House the fraudulent manner in which 
these returns were sometimes made, and 
how much calculated they were to deceive 
the public. The return for which he had 
moved was a return of the number of per- 
sons who died on board the hulks from the 
Millbank prison alone; and instead of the 
number being eleven, as stated in the for- 
mer report, the number of deaths on board 
the two hulks, the Justitia and the War- 
rior, was twenty-eight from Millbank prison 
alone. Yet Dr. Bossey, the surgeon of 
the hulks at Woolwich, took credit for the 
death of eleven prisoners only. Tow hap- 
pened it that this had been the case, and 
why was it not discovered before? That 
was attributable to the system of which he 
complained, and under which these persons 
were placed. In all our other prisons, 
there were visiting magistrates, and there 
were inspectors appointed under an Act of 
Parliament to visit these prisons, and to 
make annual reports. These parties went 
round to the prisons, and asked the prison- 
ers whether they had any complaint to 
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make. ‘ With regard to the hulks, how- 
ever, there were no persons to visit them, 
and no one to ask whether the convicts 
had any complaints to make, except the 
doctor, and occasionally the inspector from 
Millbank prison. The duty of endeavour- 
ing to effect the reformation of the prison- 
ers was totally neglected. There were no 

rayers; nothing was done for their spirit- 
ual instruction. The only divine service 
on board the hulks, in which, on an ave- 
rage, 650 prisoners were confined during 
the year, took place on Sunday morning. 
There was no instruction of any other sort; 
neither was anything done to educate the 
prisoners. That nothing was done for them 
when dying, he should show by particular 
instances; but the chaplain seldom visited 
them in their last moments. There was 
generally what was considered the great 
protection of a coroner’s inquest for all 
other prisoners; but there was none in the 
hulks. With respect to the medical at- 
tendant of the convicts at Woolwich (Dr. 
Bossey), nothing could be more cruel than his 
neglect of the prisoners, and when he was 
present, nothing could be more brutal than 
his conduct. There was no one to control 
him but Mr. Capper, who was appointed 
by Government superintendent of the hulks. 
He had been in that situation many years; 
but his control and superintendence had 
been most inefficient, and he believed that 
his duties had been altogether left to a 
nephew of his, who was his clerk, and a 
grocer in the Strand. Mr. Capper, not- 
withstanding, signed his name to the re- 
turn, stating that only eleven prisoners 
died in 1845 at Woolwich. He had fur- 
ther to complain of the irresponsible power 
which the overseers of those ships had over 
the prisoners. The overseer could inflict 
any amount of corporal punishment which 
he thought proper, and there was no ma- 
gistrate before whom the prisoner could go 
and state his ease. There was a poor 
lunatic, named Hetherington, who was 
flogged by the overseer of the Justitia 
hulk. He was reported for some miscon- 
duct, and was ordered a dozen by the over- 
seer. The moment he was taken down, 
the man being, it should be remembered, 
a lunatic, ran at the overseer, and kicked 
his shins, upon which the overseer ordered 
him another dozen. What happened then? 
The man was ironed, and carried to his 
cell, where he attempted to cut his throat. 
Fortunately, however, he did not do it ef- 
fectually, and he was now an inmate of 
Bethlehem Hospital. A few years back, 
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six men were flogged by order of the over- 
seer, and received three dozen apiece, for 
being five minutes too late at muster in the 
morning. A former overseer of the Jus- 
titia ordered a man three dozen, and he 
said, ‘‘I am very sorry that I have not 
time to give you them just now, but I will 
give you them another day.” Three 
months afterwards, a gang were returning 
from work when this man caught the eye 
of the overseer. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘ I owe 
you something, come here;’’ and he had 
this man stripped and flogged with three 
dozen lashes, for an offence which had oc- 
curred three months before. Now, with 
respect to the medical treatment of these 
prisoners by Dr. Bossey, he must say that 
more brutal treatment could not be con- 
ceived. He would now read to the House 
some cases in illustration of this statement. 
The first was that of 


“George Monk, or Taylor, belonging to the 
Warrior, a lunatic: he was admitted on board 
with a broken leg ; he was allowed to lie in bed in 
his own water and filth until such time as a piece 
fell out, putrid with his urine, from the bottom of 
his back bone; he was sometimes handcuffed to 
each side of the iron bed which he lay on, at 
other times with a strait jacket on: he, if 
he were living, bore the mark on his back. This 
man was afterwards removed to Bethlehem.” 


The next case which his informant men- 
tioned was that of— 


“An old man of the name of Peter Bailey. 
When Mr. Perry called, he told Mr. Bossey that 
the poor man ought to be sent home, and they 
passed on to other prisoners. This poor man got 
daily worse ; he asked Mr. Bossey if he could see 
religious persons belonging to his own persuasion? 
He asked him what that was? He told him he 
belonged to the Wesleyan Methodists; and said, 
laying great stress on his words, what brought 
you here? He then began to relate a life of the 
most simple nature, at which Bossey began to 
laugh. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ you have more occasion 
to pity me than to laugh at me.’ Bossey turned 
round to him and said to him, ‘ It is of no use 
you imagining that you will ever go home, for 
home you will never see ; you will die on that bed 
you are lying on, for were your friends at the 
gates of the Arsenal they might come to see you: 
that would be all the consolation you should de- 
rive.’ He died a few days afterwards. I called 
to see him the Friday before he died. He told me 
that he had had a pain at his heart every since 
Mr. Bossey’s conversation with him, and said, ‘he 
has broken my heart.’ The next man that came un- 
der my notice was Wm. Theobald, belonging to 
the Justitia. This man was subject to apoplectic 
fits, besides great weakness of body. Mr. Bossey 
called one day when he was in a fit, and said, ‘ he 
should soon cure him.’ He ordered a bucket of 
water to be brought to him; he got upon his 
bed ; he ordered a tin to be given to him, and he 
commenced pouring the water on his head, which 
had no effect. The next day he saw him he told 
him he should have him well flogged if he found 
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him in any such fits as those again. He died on the 
81st of July, 1844. The diet that he was receiving 
at the time of his death was three pints of skim- 
milk, and three quarters of a pound of bread. 
The next was James Brandish, a maniac. This 
man was admitted while in a fit, roaring out very 
lustily. This was his second time of admission 
into the hospital. When I saw him he was shout- 
ing out on each occasion. ‘The first time when 
Mr. Bossey saw him he began to laugh at him, 
and told him, ‘those fits would not do there.’ 
Brandish had a fit after this which appeared to 
deprive him of the power of opening his jaws. 
Bossey placed his thumb on his cheek, and pressed 
against his teeth; he then opened his mouth, 
Bossey began to laugh, and said, ‘ It’s all gammon, 
Mr. Brandish. I will have you well flogged if 
you don’t alter your course of conduct. I will 
have you sent to the ‘Institution,’ and well 
flogged.’ After the doctor went away I examined 
his mouth, and I found that his cheek was cut op- 
posite where he pressed it with his thumb. They 
frequently handcuffed his hands to each side of 
the bed, and kept him lying in this position in his 
dirt and water until a large piece mortified out of 
the bottom part of his back, about the same place 
as that of George Monk. He became completely 
childish. The doctor frequently threatened to 
have him flogged. He allowed him wine before 
he died, a part of which he took off a few days 
before his death, with his usual threat of having 
him flogged. He died Oct. 6, 1844. The next 
was William Cooper. He was nurse in the hos- 
pital. I will here state how the office of nurse is 
fulfilled. On a man being admitted to the hos- 
pital he is put on what is termed low diet, which 
consists of eight ounces of bread, two pints of 
tea, and one pint of mutton soup. This is diet 
for the day. The medicine which is prescribed 
for all diseases when they enter is a purging 
draught and a calomel pill. The patient is then 
confined to his bed for three or four days, per- 
haps, when Bossey pronounces him to be recover- 
ing. He then orders him to get up and make 
himself useful as a nurse in waiting on the other 
patients, and keeping watch at night. Those 
watchers sit up all night, three of them taking it 
in turns, and dividing the watch into two hours 
and a half each; at this time the poor man per- 
haps is not able to walk, which I have frequently 
seen the case, the nurse often worse than the pa- 
tient whom he is attending. This Cooper was 
one of these nurses. When he arrived at the 
hulks he was bad with a liver complaint, which 
was swelled to an enormous size. It projected 
two inches. I heard Bossey tell some young men 
who, I believe, were his and his brother’s appren- 
tices, that there was a bag of matter lying in the 
pit of his stomach, and he then ordered him to 
lie on a bed, and to strip his breast, when he 
commenced knocking and squeezing his sides 
and breast, but in particular that part where he 
said the bag of matter was. The next day this 
poor man was unable to get up. He complained 
bitterly to me of the treatment that Bossey gave 
him in bruising and pinching in the way that he 
did, and he ever after complained of the pain that 
he endured from that pinching. He said he be- 
lieved that Bossey wanted to break that bag of 
matter which he had described to his apprentices, 
He died shortly after.” 


An Hoy. MEMBER: On what authority 
do these statements rest ? 
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Mr. T. DUNCOMBE would produce 
his authority if the House would grant 
him a Committee. He had authority for 
all that he had stated. But he had not 
concluded his cases :-— 

“ Henry Heighton. Treated for six months for 
consumption, and kept from the hospital to the 
last moment. When on his death-bed was ordered 
out to work, which he declared he was unable to 
do. Dr. Bossey threatened him with punishment, 
He got up, and in a few hours death eased him of 
his troubles. In his last moments he declared he 
was ‘a murdered man.’ He entered the hospital 
on the 25th of May, and died the 9th of June, 
1846—fifteen days. Henry Driver (Millbank 
prisoner).—Died through similar treatment ; said 
to be aschemer by Bossey. Entered hospital the 
21st of May, died the 26th of May, 1846—four 
days. This unhappy wretch had no sooner de- 
parted this life than the body, still warm, was car- 
ried over to the dead-house, and the knife at work, 
operating and dissecting. Entrails taken from 
the body, and thrown into the river, where dozens 
had gone before. When the dissection was over, 
the vacuum was filled up with flannel, then sewn 
up for the jury to sit on.” 

Was not such an inquest a mockery? He 
(Mr. Duncombe) wished to know too, whe- 
ther this was legal under the Anatomy Act. 
He believed it was there said that forty- 
eight hours must elapse before a dissection 
took place, and more particularly so when 
a coroner’s inquest was to sit. He had 
said that there was no medical man in at- 
tendance upon the prisoners in their dying 
moments. They were watched by convict 
nurses with the eyes of a hawk, and when 
they fancied the last breath had gone, the 
yet warm body was drawn out of bed or 
laid on the floor, and the bed was ransacked 
for money or other valuables, and then the 
body was conveyed to the dead-house for 
dissection. These people were entitled to 
a portion of their earnings in the dockyard 
and arsenal; he believed 6d. a-week; so 
that they frequently had a little money. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Home Department, 
whether he had any idea of these things, 
and whether they could exist if there were 
a proper system of control or inspection? 
There was a feeling among the prisoners 
that they were allowed to die for the sake 
of their bodies to go to the school of 
anatomy. He should like to know what 
number of bodies had been sent from the 
hulks at Woolwich, and to what schools of 
anatomy they had been sent. If the House 
would grant him a Committee, he would 
prove that Dr. Bossey had directed the 
mates of the ships not to answer any ques- 
tions if they were asked how a death had 
occurred, but to refer the coroner and jury 
to Dr. Bossey. That officer had stated, 
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that among the six hundred persons em- 
ployed in the hulks at Woolwich only 
eleven had died in 1845; but he could 
prove by his own return that twenty-eight 
deaths occurred in 1845, and in 1846 the 
deaths were forty-one. It was totally im- 
ossible, he thought, after the statement 
which he had made, that the system which 
he had described should be allowed to con- 
tinue. If the right hon. Baronet doubted 
the truth of the statement, let him grant 
the Committee, and the statement should 
be proved. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that such were the 
facts, then he would no doubt agree with 
him (Mr. Duncombe) that they were a dis- 
grace to this country. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for the appointment 
of the Select Committee. 

Sm G. GREY had certainly felt consi- 
derable difficulty in following the hon. 
Gentleman in the statement which he had 
just addressed to the House. The hon. 
Member was much mistaken in supposing 
—assuming the account which he had just 
read to the House were true—that there 
could be any objection on the part of the 
Government to a searching inquiry, for he 
agreed with the hon. Member in thinking 


that a system such as he described was 
utterly unworthy of a Christian country, 
and could not be reprobated in language 


too severe. At the same time, he must 
say, that he had not received the least inti- 
mation till the present moment of the 
grounds on which the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion for a Committee was based. There 
was not one of the charges which the hon. 
Gentleman had made, of which he had 
heard before. The hon. Gentleman had 
gone through a series of cases; but he 
thought the House would receive with some 
qualification statements of this kind, made 
probably on the authority of prisoners who 
were now on board the hulks, or who had 
been there. The hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded to the powers of the overseers to in- 
flict corporal punishment. He had stated 
that some severe punishment was inflicted 
some years ago. He should like to be fur- 
nished with the dates. He found from a 
report of the superintendent of the hulks 
at Woolwich to his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, that there had been 
only one case of corporal punishment during 
the last four years. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury had gone into the particulars of 
the cases, with respect to which all that 
he had to say was, that it was utterly im- 
Possible to believe that the gentlemen 
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whose duty it was to superintend the con- 
victs could be guilty of the conduct im- 
puted to them. Had the hon. Member 
given him an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted beforehand with the charges which 
he had determined to make, those charges 
would have undergone a most thorough 
and searching investigation, and he might 
have been prepared, which he certainly 
was not at that moment, to make some 
statement in regard to them. If, however, 
the hon. Gentleman would furnish him 
with a detail of the facts of the various 
cases, with the names of the parties who 
were prepared to vouch for the truth of the 
statements made, he would promise the 
hon. Member that the very fullest investi- 
gation should be made, when the hon. 
Gentleman should have every opportunity 
of substantiating every charge which he 
had brought forward. The hon. Gentle- 
man asked for a Committee, not for a Com- 
mission. He did not wonder that the hon. 
Gentleman did not altogether like the idea 
of a commission. The hon. Gentleman 
had last year demanded an inquiry into the 
state of the Millbank Penitentiary, and a 
commission was appointed to investigate 
the case, which commission was empowered 
to examine witnesses upon oath, in which 
ease, if he recollected right, the charges of 
the prisoner Baker were not made out. He 
believed that the hon. Gentleman was sin- 
cere when he intimated his belief in the 
charges which were then brought forward; 
but certainly the result of the investigation, 
although not satisfactory in all respects as 
regarded that prison, showed that the 
statements made against the governor 
were utterly unfounded. He did not think 
that a commission, before which the wit- 
nesses could be examined on oath, was a 
less satisfactory mode of arriving at the 
truth of statements like those just made, 
than was a Committee of the House, be- 
fore which the witnesses could not be so 
examined, The statements just made, 
should have been communicated to the 
Executive Government, so as to have en- 
abled the department of the Executive 
Government charged with the responsi- 
bility of examining into matters of such 
nature to make a counter statement, if any 
grounds existed upon which such counter 
statement could be based, instead of leay- 
ing that department ignorant until that 
moment of the facts upon which the 
charges were intended to be grounded. In 
his opinion the method adopted by the hon. 


. Gentleman in this case, was not the fairest 
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way of proceeding, and was not the mode 
most likely to oppose an efficient check 
to practices such as were complained of. 
There were some points of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech with which he partly 
agreed, and one of them was, that the 
hulk system was not, on the whole, the 
most efficient system. From 1843 there 
had been a diminution of the number of 
prisoners, whilst the staff of officers since 
that period had also diminished. In the 
course of November last, however, Major 
Jebb had commenced an investigation of 
the system, under his (Sir G. Grey’s) di- 
rection; and the report which that officer 
had presented contained a recommenda- 
tion that Government, in connexion with 
the necessity which existed for more ac- 
commodation, owing to the proposed dis- 
continuance of the transportation system, 
should appoint an efficient staff of officers 
for the hulks. That recommendation of 
Major Jebb had been sanctioned by the 
Government, and it was at present in 
course of being carried into effect. With 
respect to religious instruction, the system 
had also been somewhat deficient. The 
chaplain was a very excellent man, but he 
had a very small salary, and he had not 
sufficient time at his disposal to devote to 
the religious instruction of the convicts, 
and he had consequently resigned the 
situation; a successor, however, would be 
appointed, with a better salary, who would 
be required to devote his whole time to the 
moral and religious instruction of the con- 
victs. In other respects, every pains had been 
taken to render the establishment efficient. 
But even yet the inspection to which the 
hulks were subjected was very inefficient ; 
but he (Sir G. Grey) was prepared to do 
everything in his power to remedy this 
evil. The hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the superintendence of convicts, whether at 
home or abroad, was devolved upon an officer 
designated the superintendent of convicts, 
Mr. Capper. It was impossible to speak 
of this gentleman in reference to the dis- 
charge of his important duties but in terms 
of the highest eulogium. He had been 
now for fifty or sixty years at the head of 
that department, and had devoted the best 
part of his life and all his energies to the 
discharge of the important duties which 
were devolved upon him. He was not, 
perhaps, now as active as before, but still 
there was no man more anxious to acquit 
himself of his duties. He saw no reason 
why the hulks, under a proper system of 
management, should not be made as ef- 
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ficient for their purpose as were the other 
prisons of the country. Ile was prepared 
to submit a Bill to the House, which Bil] 
would contain provisions by which prisoners 
confined in the hulks should be subjected 
to a most vigilant superintendence and in. 
spection, such as prisoners in the ordinary 
jails of the country were now subjected to, 
He had nothing more to say at present 
upon the subject, except to repeat his pro. 
mise that if the hon. Member would furnish 
him with the particulars of the cases which 
he had just given to the House, and of 
other cases, come from what quarter they 
might, with the dates of the occurrences, 
a most searching investigation would be 
made, such as would be satisfactory to the 
hon. Member, to the House, and to the 
country. He thought,* however, that it 
was not desirable to disturb, as the grant- 
ing of a Committee would disturb, the ar- 
rangements which were now going forward 
respecting convict discipline and manage- 
ment, by disturbing and exciting public feel- 
ing, without the best grounds for so doing. 

Viscount MAHON thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had given valid rea- 
sons against the House concurring in the 
Motion just presented to it by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. The hon. Member 
having brought forward certain charges 
without naming his authority, and without 
giving previous notice to the Government 
of what was the nature of these charges, 
was scarcely entitled to expect that the 
House would acquiesce in the appointment 
of a Committee, and should rest satisfied 
with the assurance given him by the right 
hon. Baronet, that on giving him the dates 
and particulars of the charges, they would 
immediately receive the most attentive 
consideration. He must at the same time, 
however, express his decided opinion that 
the working of the system of the hulks 
was anything but satisfactory. In every 
aspect in which that system of punishment 
could be viewed, it had been, as hitherto 
conducted, found inefficient, or worse than 
inefficient. He would state one point in 
reference to it, which he deemed of the 
greatest importance—he meant the re- 
imprisonment of offenders. The House 
would find, in Mr. Capper’s report of 1842, 
that of the total number of convicts con- 
fined at the beginning of that year, 1,625 
were known to have been previously con- 
victed of various offences, and 487 were 
known to have been before in custody. 
Only 1,451 of the whole number were not 
known to have been in prison before ; and 
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even from this small number must again be 
deducted all those who had changed their 
names, or assumed an alias, or succeeded 
in concealing the fact (and all had an in- 
terest in concealing it) of their previous 

uilt. He must say that that single fact, to 
which he would now confine himself, spoke 
yolumes. But it would be premature now 
to discuss the question. The discussion 
should be reserved until the papers bearing 
upon the subject were laid before the 
House. He only wished at the present 
time to guard himself against having it 
supposed that in resisting the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, he ap- 
proved of the system pursued in the hulks, 
and against being precluded hereafter from 
urging upon the Government the necessity 
which existed for taking immediate steps 
towards its amelioration. 

Mr. AGLIONBY regretted that the 
Committee demanded by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury was to be refused by the Go- 
vernment. He thought, however, that the 
statement just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) was very fair, and 
he was glad to hear that the hulk system 
had been amended in some degree, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly willing to make the necessary in- 
quiries, in reference to the charges just 
preferred by the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
If the hon. Member divided the House, he 
(Mr. Aglionby) would divide with him, as 
he thought a Committee of the House was 
the preferable tribunal before which to 
make the desired inquiry. He had no 
doubt but that the right hon. Gentleman 
was sincerely desirous of making the in- 
quiry; but when an hon. Member in his 
place in the House chose to make a state- 
ment, referring to a subject which he had 
previously thoroughly investigated, and 
thus in some degree implicated himself 
before the House in connexion with his al- 
legations, in his opinion he was entitled to 
a Committee, instead of having his charges 
laid before a Government Commission. The 
right hon. Baronet preferred that the in- 
quiry should be before a commission. It 
was satisfactory to know that an inquiry of 
some nature was to be instituted in re- 
ference to statements of so very serious 
a character, although the inquiries before 
commissions were generally of a secret 
nature, the public press being excluded, 
and the public being consequently left 
in ignorance as to how far justice was 
done to them. He hoped the inquiry, in 
some form or other, would proceed at once 
and without delay. He wished that the 
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names and dates bearing upon the cases 
specified had been furnished to the right 
hon. Baronet. It was necessary to | ave 
the inquiry in order that justice should be 
done not only to the public, but also to the 
parties who had been so seriously impli- 
cated by the charges of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought that after the 
statements which he had made, his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Duncombe) was bound to 
divide the House. Such a course was due 
both to the House and to the country, and 
he could not adopt any other course. He 
had given them to understand that he him- 
self had made the inquiries; and he (Mr. 
Wakley) believed, to a certain extent, the 
validity of the charges adduced by the hon. 
Member. He confessed that he was sur- 
prised at the course which had just been 
taken, in reference to so serious a matter, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Sceretary. He was altogether dissatisfied 
with that course, and dissented from the 
statements which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was not the 
duty of any Member of that House, when 
he had charges of this nature to prefer, to 
go to a Government office, in the first 
place, and make his statement there. The 
Post Office inquiry which his hon. Colleague 
had originated, had been conducted before 
parties appointed by the Government ; 
and what had happened to the man who 
had given important evidence on that occa- 
sion—to Mr. Mitchell? He had been dis- 
missed from his situation after having filled 
it for ten years, without having been guilty 
of any offence or dereliction of duty during 
that period. His hon. Colleague alleged 
that the law had been violated in every re- 
spect, in reference to the treatment of 
prisoners who had no means of protecting 
or defending themselves. So far as re- 
garded the medical officer implicated, he 
did not believe in the validity of the charges 
preferred. He could not believe that a 
member of the medical profession could 
have acted as represented. But if he dis- 
believed these statements, was that any 
reason why he should not press, with his 
hon. Colleague, for an inquiry? Was a 
case of that kind to be left in doubt? One 
half of the allegations made to the House, 
would be more than sufficient to induce him 
to press for an investigation. But the right 
hon. Baronet alleged that he knew nothing 
of the facts charged before—that to most 
of them he attached no credit—but that 
he concurred with some of them. But the 
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ward averred that they were all true; and 
was not that sufficient to induce the right 
hon. Gentleman to grant the required in- 
vestigation? It was monstrous that, when 
s0 many helpless creatures were looking to 
the House for protection, that protection 
should be withheld. He thought that the 
conduct charged upon those implicated was 
cruel and brutal to the last degree. It was 
due to them that a proper investigation 
should take place. He entreated the right 
hon. Baronet to recall the opinions which 
he had just expressed, and to say, that 
when an independent Member of the House 
brought forward charges of this descrip- 
tion, it was the duty of the House to grant 
him a Committee of Inquiry. He (Mr. 
Wakley), for one, would not be satisfied 
with such an inquiry as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman recommended, and he thought that 
it was the plain duty of the House to con- 
cur with the Motion of his hon. Colleague. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT was quite convinced 
that after the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, the public would not 
be satisfied without an inquiry being insti- 
tuted. The right hon. Baronet doubted 
the existence of the alleged facts, but ad- 
mitted that if they were true they were 
disgraceful to a Christian nation, and that 
no strength of language he could employ 
could adequately describe them. Why not 
then grant a Committee of Inquiry? The 
noble Lord the Member for Ilereford, who 
was going to vote against the Motion, ex- 
pressly stated that gross mal-practices 
existed in the Penitentiary. The noble 
Lord had certainly made out a case for 
taking a course opposite to that which he 
had promised. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State had referred to a 
commission of which he had had the honour 
to be a member, he begged leave to ex- 
press a hope that hon. Members would re- 
frain from passing any opinion upon the 
report which had been presented from that 
commission that morning till they had read 
the evidence which ought to have accom- 
panied it. Ie wished to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman why that report had 
been presented without the evidence ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he was not 
responsible for the act to which the hon. 
Member had referred. All he knew was, 
that the evidence had been given to the 
printer along with the report; and the 
only reason why the report had been pre- 
sented first, he supposed, was probably be- 
cause the evidence was rather long, and 
would occupy a considerable time in the 
printing, and it was considered desirable to 
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lay the report before the House at as early 
a period as possible. 

Mr. FERRAND agreed with the hon, 
Member for Finsbury as to themode in which 
commissions were generally trumped up, and 
as to his right to demand at the hands of 
the House that a Committee be forthwith 
appointed to inquire into the charges which 
he had brought forward. It was well known 
that if a commission were appointed, the 
evidence before it would be taken in secret, 
Even the hon. Member himself who made 
the charges, could not in all probability be 
present. Was it likely then that either he 
or the parties who had instigated him to 
bring forward his charges, would be satis. 
fied with the inquiry which would be had 
before such a tribunal? If the hon. Mem- 
ber pressed his Motion, he would divide 
with him. 

Mr. HUME thought that it was highly 
desirable to come to a proper understand- 
ing in reference to this matter. It ap- 
peared to him that the shortest way to take 
was to grant the Committee, and to receive 
the evidence. The result of that would be 
to bring the desired information before the 
House; which information might be found 
useful, not only with regard to the points 
now immediately before the House, but 
also with regard to what had been said by 
the noble Lord the Member for Hereford 
(Lord Mahon) in reference to the great 
number of convicts sent to the hulks after 
several previous imprisonments. It was 
most desirable that an efficient check should 
be exercised over persons entrusted with 
so great a degree of power. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed with the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and hoped that a 
public inquiry would be granted. 

Sin WALTER JAMES thought that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had not be- 
haved with that courtesy which the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Home 
Department had a right to expect, in re- 
fusing to state to him the allegations 
which he intended to make in his place in 
the House. He (Sir W. James) believed 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
been guilty of a grave omission in not 
having performed this duty. At the same 
time, however, it appeared to him, upon 
carefully weighing the different sides of 
the question, that the House had better 
accede to the Motion for a Committee, and 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would come to the 
same conclusion. No doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had frequently made mere 
ad captandum statements of grievances. 
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He might instance the Post Office charges 
of the year before last, which were much 
exaggerated, if not unfounded; but he 
thought that the present was a case which 
ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY urged the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Home 
Department to accede to the Committee. 
Considering the statements which had gone 
forth to the country, he thought that a 
ease for inquiry had been made out. In- 
quiries by departments, he might add, 
were seldom satisfactory. 

Mr. EWART thought that under such 
circumstances it would be wrong for a 
Member of Parliament to entangle himself 
in the labyrinths of a public office. Hav- 
ing made statements which he believed to 
be true, an inquiry should be made into 
the truth of those statements; and he be- 
lieved that the good of the parties accused, 
and the satisfaction of the community at 
large, required that that inquiry should be 
made before a Committee of the House. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE protested against 
the principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Home De- 
partment—a principle utterly subversive 
of all inquiry, inasmuch as, were it to be 
established, it would be laid down that no 
independent Member of Parliament who 
had a complaint to make in that House on 
behalf of the public, could do so, until first 
—whether he possessed confidence in the 
existing Government or not—he had gone 
to a Secretary of State and laid the whole 
ease before him, in order that he (the Se- 
cretary) might communicate with the ac- 
cused parties, and be thus enabled to an- 
swer the charge. Such was not the duty 
of an independent Member of Parliament. 
All that the House of Commons had a 
right to require was, that he should make 
out a primd facie case for inquiry; and if 
he failed in that, the discredit would rest 
with him. He was astonished at the allu- 
sion which the right hon. Baronet had 
made to the Millbank Penitentiary Com- 
mission. He had not said a word about 
it in his opening speech; and it was, under 
the circumstances, most indecent and in- 
discreet on the part of the right hon. Ba- 
Tonet to express an opinion with respect to 
the report of that commission. What 


was the state of the case with respect to 
that report? It had only that morning 
been laid upon the Table of the House. 
The Commissioners were three in number, 
namely, Lord Chichester, Lord Seymour, 
and Mr. B. Escott. 
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the whole of the inquiry, and he was as 
good a judge of its bearing as the Com- 
missioners themselves. But how stood the 
report? Why only two of the Commis- 
sioners had signed it. The third was about 
to make a distinct and separate report. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman stated, with 
reference to the petition which he had pre- 
sented from Mr. Baker, that most of the 
allegations contained in that petition were 
greatly exaggerated or utterly unfounded. 
He could tell the House, with reference to 
this business, that there was going on a 
gross and shameful attempt to persecute 
and harass the witnesses who had given 
evidence before the commission; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had received a memorial from one of the 
officers, who bore testimony complaining 
of his having been persecuted ever since. 
He was sure that the public would suspend 
their opinion with reference to this matter 
until they had seen the evidence adduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that he 
did not know why the evidence had not 
accompanied the report. But he it was 
who was responsible; for the document 
emanated not from the House, but from 
the Home Office. Here, however, was a 
clear attempt to prejudice the public mind 
in reference to this commission. If the 
evidence were to be properly and fairly 
circulated, he was ready to leave it to the 
public to decide whether his original state- 
ment was either greatly exaggerated or 
altogether unfounded. So much for the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Millbank 
Commission. The hon. Member for Hull 
(Sir Walter James) had hinted that his 
charge against the Post Office had also 
been proved to be unfounded. He might 
be permitted to ask whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman had seen the evidence adduced at 
that investigation? Was it not conducted 
by a secret committee? Why of course it 
was, and yet the hon. Member pretended 
to say, that his statements were not borne 
out by fact. The hon. Gentleman knew 
nothing of the facts proved. What busi- 
ness, then, had the hon. Gentleman to 
give an opinion—to say that his statements 
were exaggerated? Let them have the 
evidence, and then it would be seen whe- 
ther all he had said on the subject of 
opening letters in the Post Office had not 
been fully confirmed; for it was now ad- 
mitted by all that a system of espionage as 
regarded letters was carried on in the Post 
Office department, but which had now been 
discontinued, On the subject of his Mo- 
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tion, he regretted to have heard the special 
pleading of the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department; the 
reasons thus given to the House by the 
right hon. Baronet for refusing his Motion 
should have been stated a few days ago, 
when he conversed with the right hon. 
Baronet on the subject of his Motion. The 
right hon. Baronet on that occasion asked 
him, ‘‘ What was this notice about the 
convicts on board the hulks at Woolwich?” 
He stated that the Motion had originated 
in the cruelty inflicted on the prisoners, 
and the deaths which had occurred in con- 
sequence of the brutal treatment they had 
received, and that his hope was that a 
Committee would be granted to inquire. 
The right hon. Baronet said, ‘‘ We must 
hear first what you have got to say;” 
while now his objection was, ‘that in 
place of calling for inquiry, I should have 
first called at his office there to deposit 
the documents, the authors, and the acus- 
ers.”” He considered he had done all that 
ought to be required of an independent 
Member of Parliament. From the state- 
ments he had made to the House, he con- 
fidently asked a commission; but it must 
be a commission of which he himself was a 
member. It was not to be expected that 
those who had narrated to him the facts 
detailed to the House, would give their 
evidence free and unfettered, unless they 
had one to protect them in whom they 
could confide. Unless, therefore, the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department would appoint one 
member, the Speaker a second, himself 
being the third, he would feel it his duty to 
divide the House. Let such a commission 
be appointed, and he would be guided by 
the opinion of the other two. As he found 
that proposition would not be conceded to, 
he must divide, and he hoped the House 
would support him. 

Sm G. GREY should be sorry to differ 
from the hon. Gentleman upon a question 
of fact. Had it not been that the hon. 
Member had stated certain expressions as 
having been used by him, he should have 
been under the impression that no such 
sentiments had fallen from him. As it 
was, he was bound io believe the statement 
of the hon. Member. According to the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, after having 
been told that the notice had been given, 


he had inquired what its nature was, and 


the hon. Gentleman had told him that it 
had been give in consequence of the num- 
ber of deaths on board the hulks at Wool- 
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wich. Now, to the best of his (Sir G, 
Grey’s) recollection, all that the hon. Mem. 
ber had said was, that he considered the 
inspection to be defective, and wished the 
hulks to be placed on the same footing as 


prisons. 
House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 12]: 
Majority 77. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 


Mr. FERRAND rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given the fol- 
lowing notice :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the mode adopted by the Poor 
Law Commissioners and their Assistant Com- 
| missioners in drawing up Reports, and their 
| treatment of Boards of Guardians; and what 
| control the Right honourable Sir James Graham, 
| baronet, exercised over the Poor Law Commis- 
| sioners and their Assistant Commissioners, during 
|the time he held the office of Her Majesty's 
| Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 

ment :—Also, whether under the enforcement ot 
| the New Poor Law, wages have not been reduced; 
| whether crime has not increased ; whether a sys- 
| tem of terror, instead of a system of kindness, has 
not been adopted towards the Poor ; whether the 
favourable anticipations expressed in Parliament 
by the promoters of the New Poor Law have not 
entirely failed; and whether the principle upon 
which the New Poor Law is founded is not a direct 
violation of the Constitution of England.” 





The latter part of it was, however, not 
moved by the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member said: In bringing forward this Mo- 
tion, I have to ask for the indulgence of 
the House, more particularly because, in 
1844, the House did me, what I felt at the 
time, have felt ever since, and shall con- 
tinue to feel till the day of my death, to 
have been an act of cruel injustice. I be- 
lieve I shall this evening be able to con- 
vince the House that I was justified in 
making use of the language I did at a pub- 
lic meeting at Leeds; and when I refused 
to justify the use of that language in this 
House, it was not from any desire to act 
offensively towards it, but from a thorough 
conviction that a great principle was at 
stake, and that I had no right to be called 
on to answer here for any remarks I had 
made out of the House on the conduct of a 
public officer. Sir, it is not my intention 
to enter into a discussion of the principle of 
the new poor law; another opportunity for 
doing that will speedily occur. But per- 
haps I shall be allowed to say, that nothing 
convinces me more of the rottenness of that 
| principle, and the debasing influence it has 
had on the minds of the poor of this coun- 
try, than the fact that it should have re- 
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ceived its death-blow in “‘a workhouse 


squabble.” That law was the offspring of 
a “dark document — 

“Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 

lumen ademptum,” 

the existence of which, till it was dragged 
forth in this House, was positively denied; 
and so effectually has the law carried out 
the intention of its authors, that in the very 
union where it received its death-blow in a 
« workhouse squabble,” the poor were not 
only reduced to live on the coarsest kind of 
food—the law so degraded them that they 
not only ate carrion—they fought for the 
stinking bones they were compelled to grind 
as manure for the fields. No wonder a 
spirit has sprung up in the country that 
has compelled a Government, including 
many of those who first carried it into exe- 
cution, to acknowledge that the present 
system cannot any longer be enforced, and 
must be remodelled. But I can tell the 
noble Lord that no remodelling of this sys- 
tem will satisfy the people of this country; 
they will never rest till justice is done to 
their outraged feelings by a total repeal of 
this infamous enactment. Sir, in support 
of my Motion I intend to bring before the 
House the opinions of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of each other; and in doing so 
I shall quote only from Parliamentary do- 
cuments, the truth of which no one can 
deny, for they have undergone a rigid 
cross-examination; and if their truth is 
denied within the walls of the House this 
evening, I assert that it will be a double 
reason why a Committee should be granted 
me. Let the House listen, then, to the 
opinions of these poor-law administrators of 
themselves, they being the body of men to 
whom the Legislature has unconstitution- 
ally delegated the power of making laws, 
which the people of this country would be 
justified in resisting even to death. I 
challenge the late Attorney General to 
prove that the laws so made by these three 
Poor Law Commissioners are in any way 
binding on the people of this country: there 
has never been a law officer of the Crown 
who dared in this House to maintain such 
a doctrine; and till those law officers do 
assert within these walls that the laws 
framed and enforced by these Commission- 
ers are binding on the people, I say it is 
their duty firmly to resist them. As long 
as I live, I will not, in my own neighbour- 
hood, assist in enforeing those laws; and 
if called on in my official capacity as a 
magistrate, to assist the military force in 
quelling a riot that may occur in resisting 
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those laws, I would refuse to do so. But 
I will now proceed to lay before the House 
the conduct of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, as stated by themselves. Mr. Lewis, 
in answer 23,348 of the evidence taken be- 
fore the Andover Committee, says— 
“There is this disadvantage which may follow 
from not giving reasons for the suggested resigna- 
tion of assistant commissioners, that the Com- 
missioners may call upon assistant commissioners 
to resign without any reasons, or without sufficient 
reasons, if they exercise an improper discretion. 
On the other hand, reasons may always be found, 
if they do not exist, where persons are determined 
to do such an act.” 
That is the code of morality and honour 
which guides the conduct of the Poor Law 
Commissioners towards their assistants at 
Somerset House. Mr. Chadwick says, that 
on the 30th of July he complained of some 
statement to Mr. Lewis, stated to be in 
most confidential communication with Sir 
J. Graham; but the only answer was, 
“You will get no redress from me.”” And 
what does the House suppose Mr. Chadwick 
complained of ? Why, the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department charged 
him with using harsh and cruel language 
in some of his official letters, while that 
language had not been used by him, but by 
Mr. Lewis himself. And was it not hard 
on Mr. Chadwick, who was doing the work 
of his superior officers, that he should, like 
me, be so unjustly, ay, and so untruly ac- 
cused of being guilty of that which he had 
never committed? I now come to Mr. 
Parker’s evidence. He was asked by the 
chairman what ‘‘ duplicity”’ he alluded to, 
when he spoke of the necessity of making 
memoranda of conversations? And here 
I must, in justice to myself, call on the 
House to listen to what I am going to read 
to them, because it was struck out of the 
blue book. I think it ought to be stated 
why it did not appear, for if it had not 
been from an anxiety to screen an unjust 
attack on me, this evidence would never 
have been struck out of the report. Mr. 
Parker said, with regard to the statement 
of Sir J. Graham, that Mr. Mott visited 
the Keighley union voluntarily; that Mr. 
Mott notoriously received instructions from 
Mr. Lewis to go there: on this the chair- 
man gave Mr. Parker a hint to confine his 
statements as much as possible to the Poor 
Law Commissioners. Mr. Parker was not 
to be beaten from the scent; but he has 
not told all the truth, though the day will 
come when he will have to tell it: Mr. 
Manners Sutton. the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, at this 
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point requested that the room might be 
cleared ; and then the pen was struck 
through this evidence, and it did not appear 
in the blue book. Why did Mr. Sutton 
object to that evidence going forth to the 
world, if he wanted the truth? I want no 
more than the truth myself: give me that 
and a clear stage, and I will beat you any- 
where. But the House shall now hear the 
opinion Sir Frankland Lewis had of Mr. 
Chadwick: Mr. Christie, in No. 22,620, 
says— 

“That is no answer to my question? Well, 

then, if you will have it, you must. Mr. Chad- 
wick was an able man, but I thought him as un- 
scrupulous and as dangerous an officer as I ever 
saw within the walls of an office.” 
Yet this Mr. Chadwick, this ‘‘ dangerous 
and unscrupulous officer,” is still secretary 
to the Poor Law Commissioners. Why 
have they not dismissed him? Because 
they dare not; they know, if they dis- 
missed him, he might tell what it is to the 
interest of the Poor Law Commissioners 
and their supporters to keep secret. Next 
I have got the opinion of the present At- 
torney General, of the late Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, as deli- 
vered in a court of law, and which, there- 
fore, I think I have a right to read. There 
was a Mr. Jenkin Jones, who held a clerk- 
ship in the Poor Law Commission Oftice; 
he was excessively useful to the Commis- 
sioners, as he had set the office to rights 
when it had all got into confusion. Mr. 
Jenkin Jones thought he was not suffi- 
ciently paid for his services; and, thinking 
he could venture to do a kindness for a 
friend, he got him into the Poor Law Office 
as a clerk, for which he received a sum of 
money. Mr. Lewis examined Mr. Jones 
as to his connexion with this affair. As he 
said he had been guilty of a misdemeanor, 
it was his duty to have warned him that 
what he said would be used in evidence 
against him. But, no; he adopted the 
principle which had been carried out in the 
Poor Law Commissioners’ office for years. 
He got in this way all the evidence against 
him he could, and then prosecuted him, he 
himself being the chief prosecutor. That 
was another instance of the fair play of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. On the trial, 
Mr. Jones was defended by the present 
Attorney General, Mr. Jervis, and before 
the Committee, in answer to question 
25,195, Mr. Jones states this :— 

“Mr. Jervis, who was my counsel, not being 
aware that I was standing close by him, addressed 
my solicitor in words to this effect: The Com- 
missioners do not wish this case to go on, the At- 
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torney General does not wish this case to go on 
but Sir James Graham has determined that Mr. 
Jones shall come into court; that man is a brute,” 


I do not cite this with any intention of be. 
ing offensive to the right hon. Baronet, | 
quote the fact to justify Mr. Jervis’s lan. 
guage, and to show that his opinion was 
correct. I come now to the opinion 
Mr. Coode, the assistant secretary, gives 
of the conduct of the Commissioners. Poor 
Mr. Parker had fallen into disfavour with 
the Commissioners, and they determined 
to sacrifice him in order to save themselves, 
Mr. Coode, who had for some time per- 
ceived this attempt to rob Mr. Parker of his 
daily bread by a plot carried on at Somer- 
set House, wrote to Mr. Parker in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“My dear Parker—Although I have seen 
symptoms enough of a shabby desire to truckle to 
newspaper clamour at your or anybody else’s ex- 
pense, so that the Commissioners, or rather two 
of them, can gain some credit by it, I am still 
amazed at the result as shown in your letter. It 
is wholly unknown in the office that they had any 
such intention, and I hoped that your decided tone 
had settled them. I need not say how thoroughly 
disgusted I am with the whole of them, nor how 
glad I shall be if their abominable conduct to you 
turns out to be as innocuous as your calculations 
seemed to justify ; and it would be a real gratifi- 
cation to see their shabby design recoil on them- 
selves. I was going out of town by this evening's 
mail train, to stay a fortnight ; I shall, at all 
events, postpone it till Menday, in order to have 
the opportunity of seeing you and talking with 
you, if you think I can be of any service to you in 
any way. I really desire to be useful, and I do 
not know the way in which I would hesitate to do 
so. Therefore, pray do you, without scruple, pre- 
scribe to me anything that you wish ; and, if I do 
not do my possible, count me one of the rogues fit 
to serve my present masters. I do not know your 
movements, but I shall call and see you to-mor- 
row, at your house. Do not hesitate to be denied, 
if you like that better, or make any appointments, 
if you think we could converse with any advan- 
tage, for any time or place you may think fit. 
Meanwhile, believe me most truly yours, 

“« Grorae Cooper.” 


Now, that is the opinion of the assistant 
secretary, Mr. Coode, who had been a 
party with the Commissioners to all their 
scandalous acts—ay, and those acts will 
yet be made known to the world. Poor 
Mr. Coode! it was not long before he was 
sent about his business: this was rather 
too open and honestly spoken for those he 
served. I have thus given the House a 
number of opinions of the Commissioners; 
I will now give it three scenes—one in 
the House of Commons’ Committee-room, 
one in the Home Office, and a third in 
police court. Ido not know whether the 
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sent; but the House will remember that it 
was that hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wakley) 
who put the question to the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther he would cause an inquiry to be made 
as to a report current that the poor in 
Andover workhouse were living on rotten 
flesh—that they picked and ate the flesh 
from the bones they were set to grind. 
The right hon. Gentleman jumped up hor- 
rified, said an inquiry should be made 
forthwith, and that he would send a com- 
munication to the Commissioners that 
night. The instructions having been given, 
a person most unfitted to conduct such an 
inquiry was sent down, namely, the as- 
sistant commissioner, who had the union 
under his care. However, in this case, I 
believe he honestly and fearlessly did his 
duty, and made a report which proved the 
statement of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
to be correct. He went to the Home 
Office, and had an interview with the Se- 
eretary of State. After some discussion 
with that right hon. Gentleman and Sir 
E. Head, who happened to come in during 
the conversation, the right hon. Baronet 
tried to induce two public officers to be 
parties to a statement that was untrue, for 
the purpose of deceiving this House. Here 
was the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department teaching two public officers 
the art of dissimulation, and a gross neg- 
lect of duty; for how could he expect them 
ever to perform their duty fearlessly after- 
wards, when he had himself asked them to 
agree to a false statement, for the purpose 
of deceiving the House of Commons ? This 
is what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
after trying to get them over and to bam- 
boozle them; he had said it would be 
“stock in trade for Zhe Times for six 
months : ’’— 


“Now, what am I to tell the House about this 
business? It will never do to produce Mr. Par- 
ker’s report and these depositions. I'll tell you 
what Tl say—I’ll begin by adverting to bone- 
crushing in union workhouses; then go on to say 
that I lost no time in communicating with the 
Commissioners, who forthwith replied that no in- 
formation of the practices mentioned by Mr. Wak- 
ley had reached them ; that Mr. Parker had been 
directed to make inquiries on the spot; that I 
had had an interview with Mr. Parker, who ver- 
bally reported to me the result of his investiga- 
tion ; that some of the inmates of the workhouse 
of depraved appetite had taken meat off the 
bones; that when the guardians heard of it they 
directed an investigation by their medical man; 
that the other workhouse officers had been en- 
Joined to be careful to prevent inmates of depraved 
appetite gaining access to the bone-store. If I 
say that the assistant commissioner made this 
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communication orally, that will possibly suffice. 
This report must not be produced ; it must be 
treated as if it never had been made,” 

That was the evidence of Mr. Parker be- 
fore the Andover Committee, and if it was 
not true, why did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman go down to the Committee and 
prove it false ? Because, in the first place, 
he knew it to be true; and, in the second, 
he would never place himself within reach 
of the Andover Committee. But what is 
it for this country to contemplate? The 
right hon. Gentleman has been Secretary 
of State for the administration of the poor 
laws for the last six years, the Commis- 
sioners have been his puppets, Mr. Lewis 
the go-between, who, day by day, received 
instructions from the Home Office, which, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would not 
shelter himself behind the screen of the 
secrecy of that office, he must admit. I 
have given a scene in the Home Office; I 
will now give one in the Committee room. 
On the 8th of August, 1846, Mr. Christie 
put to Mr. Parker the following ques- 
tion :— 

* Are the Commissioners in the habit of exer- 

cising control over their secretaries, assistant 
secretaries, and clerks, on the subject of giving 
evidence with respect to what goes on in the Poor 
Law Office ?”’ 
Nothing could be more proper than that 
question. The Committee was appointed, 
not to blink the truth, not to screen the 
acts of public officers, but to make a 
searching investigation of them. What 
followed this question, so fairly put by the 
hon. Member for Weymouth? ‘* Mr. M. 
Sutton rose, and with great excitement 
of manner said, ‘I must have the room 
cleared if that question is put.’”’ The 
room was cleared ; what took place I do 
not know, but here is a report of it on 
good authority, which I will read to the 
House :-— 

“ The room was accordingly cleared, and the 
Committee for a considerable time remained in 
consultation with closed doors. During the in- 
terval Mr. M. Sutton rushed out of the room, ap- 
parently in a very agitated state, and soon after- 
wards Mr. S. Wortley followed, as if in search of 
him. On the return of parties some minor points 
connected with the evidence were disposed of, 
after which the Committee adjourned. But no 
sooner did this take place than rumours began to 
spread, that the abrupt departure of Mr. M. 
Sutton was not without reason; and that the 
lengthened inquiry before the Andover Committee 
was about to terminate in a hostile message from 
Mr. M. Sutton to Mr. Christie.” 

Now, the Andover inquiry was brought to 
a close by that question, to which there 
has never been an answer; but this House 


Commission. 
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ought to have an answer, and if not the 
country expects one; and it will ask of its 
representatives, when they go to the hust- 
ings, how they could with any decency re- 
fuse a Committee that should elicit that 
The hon. Member continued to 


answer ? 
read— 


“It is said the dispute arose in the following 

manner: Mr. M. Sutton, when the room was 
cleared, charged Mr. Christie with having put the 
question merely because he knew The Times re- 
porter was present. Mr. Christie replied, that he 
treated the insinuation with contempt, and there- 
upon Mr. M. Sutton gave an intimation to Mr. 
Christie, which left upon the minds of the Com- 
mittee no doubt that he contemplated sending a 
hostile message to the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth. The Committee, we understand, discussed 
the propriety of communicating the fact to the 
Speaker (you, Sir), but we are not aware that they 
arrived at any decision on the subject. Finding 
how matters stood, Mr. Parker proceeded at once 
to the Westminster Police Court, and there, to the 
no small astonishment of the worthy magistrate 
[answerable for the peace of the country to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department], 
who seemed at first to have some difficulty in 
grasping the full importance of the formidable 
application made to him, demanded a warrant 
against—[who? why]—the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department for contemplating 
a breach of the peace, by sending a challenge to 
Mr. Dougal Christie, M.P., with the view of fight- 
ing a duel. The warrant having been made out, 
a policeman of great size and apparent strength 
was commissioned to inform Mr. M. Sutton that 
his attendance was required at the Westminster 
Police Court ; and so ends the last chapter in the 
history of the Andover Inquiry.” 
That was the scene in the police court. 
Now, Sir, I ask this House, with all gra- 
vity, is it right and just that you should 
refuse me a Committee of Inquiry, when a 
question was put to a witness before the 
Andover Union Committee, which, if an- 
swered, would have proved the conduct to 
be as cruel, as oppressive, and, I will add, 
as infamous as ever disgraced any public 
office in this kingdom? I, Sir, am one 
of the victims whose character has been 
attempted to be destroyed by these very 
men—these Poor Law Commissioners— 
because I, within these walls, fearlessly, 
and to the best of my humble abilities, 
have endeavoured to do my duty. And 
now, after these scenes, you shall hear the 
opinions of the Committee itself :— 

“That on a review of the proceedings of the 
Commissioners with respect to the Andover in- 
quiries, and towards Mr. Parker and Mr. Day, it 
appears that they have been irregular and arbi- 
trary, not in accordance with the statute under 
which they exercise their functions, and such as 
to shake public confidence in their administration 
of the law.” 


Well, then, I ask the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department, are these men yet in 
office? are these Poor Law Commissioners 
yet exercising control over millions of our 
fellow-subjects, too poor to bring their 
cases before, or to claim redress in, your 
courts of law—who have no court to ap- 
peal to beyond this House—are you still 
keeping them in office? I demand from 
the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment an answer this night to that 
question. Are you going to screen them 
from any further inquiry into their con. 
duct? Are you going to league with the 
late Government? Have you coalesced on 
this question too, and will you refuse me 
this inquiry? If you have, and you tell 
me you will refuse it, I know what the 
country will say—that you dare not grant 
it, because you are afraid of further ex- 
posure. The House will remember that, 
some three or four years ago, | brought 
under its notice an attempt of these same 
Poor Law Commissioners to erect a tread- 
wheel in the borough of Halifax, in the 
union workhouse there. I repeated that 
statement in this House, on authority which 
I knew to be correct. The late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department got up 
in the House and contradicted me in the 
flattest manner. At the very time he con- 
tradicted me, the specification of the plan 
and the estimates of the cost were recorded 
in the minutes of the board of guardians 
of that union; and a few days afterwards, 
Mr. Clements, the assistant commissioner 
attending the board, had literally the au- 
dacity to get a resolution passed by the 
board, condemning me for my conduct as 
a Member of this House. That was a 
direct breach of privilege. Having received 
information of what had occurred, from a 
member of the board of guardians, I thought 
it my duty to come down to the House and 
to protest against the interference. I had 
the right of freedom of speech, and I main- 
tained that right. But how did the late 
Government act? The late First Lord of 
the Treasury, with that plausibility for 
which he is distinguished, made a certain 
statement to the House, and induced the 
noble Lord the Member for London to join 
him in screening Mr. Clements; and when 
I brought the question of that breach of 
privilege before you, you negatived your 
own privileges, and you crushed me. There 
was a division: you went into the lobby 
with a majority, and I with only six Mem- 
bers. And what was the result? You 
emboldened Mr. Clements; he became 
more audacious than ever. A short time 
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subsequently, he attended the board of 
euardians, and while sitting there, he had 
an altercation with the chairman, Mr. Wey- 
mouth, a magistrate and a gentleman; and 
it ended in this manner—he advanced to- 
wards the chairman, shook his fist in his 
face, and exclaimed, ** What you said was 
false, and you know it was false.”’ That 
was the treatment the Halifax board of 
guardians received from Mr. Clements, 
whom you protected for the purpose of 
crushing me, and when the point raised 
was breach of the privileges of this House. 
Now, having given a slight sketch of the 
opinions of these parties, who are empow- 
ered to make laws in this country, I will 
proceed to bring before the notice of the 
House the great Jenkin Jones’ case, my 
object being to show how these Poor Law 
Commissioners conduct their business in 
their office. Before, however, I do this, 
] will draw the attention of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to some 
circumstances which occurred in Yorkshire 
a few years ago. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners had issued an order to form 
Bradford into an union. I believe, and it 
was generally believed, that that order was 
illegal. They attempted to enforce it; the 
people resisted, rose up in mighty masses, 
and said, as they truly said, that the Com- 
missioners had no right to make laws to 
govern them; that they were bound only 
to obey those laws made by the Parlia- 
ment. The magistrates ordered in the 
military, and the military cut the people 
down in attempting to enforce an illegal 
law, if I may here use that phrase. Now, 
suppose the military had killed these peo- 
ple. They did cut several down, and used 
them, as I think, under the circumstances, 
with great mercy. But suppose that, by 
any accident, a man had been killed. Why, 
then, the magistrates who ordered the 
troops to fire, the officer who commanded 
them, and the troops themselves, were 
guilty of wilful murder. And yet it was 
these Commissioners who so acted, whom 
you still seek to sereen and to protect. To 
return to Jenkin Jones. Having sold the 
office, and been induced by Mr. Lewis to 
make a statement which was used against 
him—finding he was going to be brought 
up for judgment, notwithstanding that he 
had been deceived into pleading guilty un- 
der a promise that he was not to be pro- 
ceeded against, he writes a letter to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment—and imagine a Secretary of State 
receiving such a letter as this from a pub- 
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lie functionary, who was at that time under 
process of indictment for misdemeanor. 
I shall not read the whole of the letter, 
for it is very long; but I will give three or 
four extracts. Mr. Jenkin Jones thus ad- 
dressed the Secretary of State. He says— 


“T deliberately charge Mr. Lewis (I say nothing 
now of another of the Commissioners) with having 
acted in defiance and in contempt of a clause in 
an Act of Parliament especially framed to prevent 
the very act of which he has been guilty, and by 
the commission of which he has rendered himself 
liable to penalties, and to the forfeiture of his 
office.” 


He goes on to state— 

“Mr. G. Lewis assumed to act as Commissioner, 
and to exercise all the powers of the Commission- 
ers, giving directions, and” (mark here the next 
expression) “ conducting correspondence.” 


Where is that correspondence? Why do 
you not produce it? It has been destroyed; 
it has not been found. When Mr. Lewis 
was examined before the Andover Union 
Committee, and asked to produce this evi- 
dence, he replied, ‘‘ I don’t know where it 
is.’’ No, he took good care that no docu- 
ment which should prove him to be guilty 
of falsehood should be produced before any 
Committee of the House of Commons. He 
conducted correspondence, said Mr. Jones— 


“ And, issuing various orders under the seal of 
the board, with his own name affixed at the time, 
and the name of another Commissioner fraudu- 
lently added afterwards.” 


Then Mr. Jones gives evidence, on his 
examination, that this letter was written 
on May 9, before he received the message 
through Mr. Coode, which was on June 7. 
The letter proceeded— 


“T do not dwell upon the important public effect 
of such illegal issue of orders by any one of the 
Commissioners. I request your especial attention 
to the fact, that Mr. Lewis was actually commit- 
ting the misdemeanor daily, during a portion of 
the period that he was industriously hunting up 
evidence to convict me. I am prepared to prove 
my charge (I have no wish to do so) upon the 
evidence of the Secretaries of State, who will 
prove that no delegation was issued. In my case, 
if guilty, I, a mere private clerk, at a salary of 
200/. per annum, commit an offence against an 
Act of Parliament, of the existence of which, as 
God is my witness, I never heard, until after Mr.. 
Lewis, in the most ungenerous and unjust man- 
ner, extracted all he could from me, to be used in. 
evidence against me. Mr. Lewis, a highly respon- 
sible public officer, having a salary of 2,000/., ten: 
times the amount received by me, and quite aware- 
of the process of delegating the power of the Com- 
missioners—it being the practice of the Commis— 
sioners, when they take their usual and recognised. 
holidays, to obtain a delegation from one of the 
Secretaries of State—I submit, that the offence 
committed by him was manifestly committed de~ 
liberately and wilfully ; and I feel that I am jus- 
tified in saying, that legally he has been guilty of 
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a misdemeanor, and morally of a fraud upon the 
public, upon the Home Government, and upon 
both Houses of Parliament.” 

I ask, again, after this, is Mr. Lewis still 
a Poor Law Commissioner? If he is, do 
you intend that he should remain so? The 
country will demand an answer to that 
question ; you may depend upon it they 
will, when they have heard all I am about 
to state to-night. Mr. Jenkin Jones went 
on to say— 

“That Mr. Lewis himself having committed 

a misdemeanor, and in the act of committing one 
whilst hunting up evidence to commit me, is ma- 
nifestly an improper person to take the conduct of 
the proceedings in my case.” 
And to justify this charge, he gave further 
evidence to the Secretary of State. Mark 
that the right hon. Baronet cannot deny 
having received this letter; for Mr. O’Brien, 
or Captain O’Brien, his secretary, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of it. I can imagine the 
alarm of the right hon. Baronet on reading 
this letter. I have no doubt whatever that 
he immediately sent for Mr. Lewis, and 
said to him, ‘* This is an awkward business 
of Jenkin Jones. He is going to tell all, 
depend upon it; he wont stop at an at- 
tack on you ; we must take care what we 
are doing, for he knows a great deal.” 
And so in this way, very probably, they 
talked the matter over; and it appeared 
that the alarm produced a wonderful ef- 
fect both in the Home Department and 
Somerset House. On June 7th, Mr. Jen- 
kin Jones receives a message from Mr. 
Lewis, the Commissioner who was in daily 
and confidential communication with the 
late Secretary for the Home Department, 
who was the go-between, as I said before. 
And what says Mr. Coode, as mouth-piece 
of Mr. Lewis? He says— 

“Mr. George Lewis has authorized me to tell 
you, that it was far from the wish of the Commis- 
sioners to injure you ; that their only object was 
to trace out the truth of the matter; and that, 
having ascertained that none of their present offi- 
cers are implicated, they are not desirous of push- 
ing this case further; and if you adopt the course 
you were speaking to me upon, if you plead guilty, 
they will not push the matter further.” 

Well, then, this poor wretched clerk—this 
victim of Mr. Lewis and the Home Office, 
pleads guilty; they bring him up for judg- 
ment, in defiance of their solemn pledge to 
prosecute him no further, given by the men 
who thus had extracted the evidence which 
could convict him, and which, to hasten 
that purpose, they most infamously used. 
It is no wonder that the present Attorney 
General spoke in the language I have 
quoted to the House—it is no wonder his 
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indignation was aroused when he saw his 
client the victim to such a conspiracy, He 
was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment; but Mr. Jones was not long in pri- 
son before he petitioned the Home Office 
—hbefore he brought his case under the 
consideration of the right hon. Baronet, 
who had acknowledged the receipt of the 
letter, extracts from which I have read to 
the House; but now the Secretary of 
State takes no notice of the man’s peti- 
tion, and Mr. Jenkin Jones determines to 
stand it no longer. He writes a letter to 
Mr. Coode, who had delivered the message 
from Mr. Lewis. It is dated July 10th, 
1845 :— 


“Dear Sir—It is nearly three months since I 
petitioned the Home Office. The draught of my 
petition was approved of by the Commissioners ; 
and Mr. Lewis promised to take an opportunity of 
speaking to Sir James Graham in its support. In 
consequence of this promise, I purposely omitted 
alluding to the fact of my having withdrawn my 
plea, upon a promise of Mr. Lewis, that he would 
secure a lenient course, and a course that should 
not injure me, &c. As to those expressions, 1 
took the precaution, in all my correspondence, to 
confine myself to the adopted expressions ; and 
those were adopted expressions as contained in 
my original letter to Mr. Coode. Now, I must 
state candidly, that it is my firm conviction (my 
petition having been rejected) that Mr. Lewis has 
not spoken in my behalf to Sir James Graham. 
Perhaps he has not had an opportunity ; you will, 
therefore, oblige me by asking him if he has per- 
formed his promise, and, if not, whether he will 
seek an opportunity of stating the facts to Sir 
James Graham. I am now almost indifferent 
about a mitigation; but I am not indifferent to 
the damnable fact that I have been entrapped and 
grossly deceived, and shall never forget the fact, 
unless I receive some satisfaction. I want to 
cease thinking of the matter; but that will never 
be the case, unless I obtain some mitigation, and 
that through the exertions of Mr. Lewis. The 
matter cannot, and shall not, rest as it is. 

“ Mr. Disragii asks: What was your sentence? 
—Twelve months’ imprisonment. 

“Mr. S. Wortitey: Have you the answer to 
that letter ?—The answer was a verbal one. I 
believe it was not in confidence; if so, nothing 
would induce me to betray it. Mr. Coode called 
on me, and seeing I had given so short a time— 
Tuesday at the latest—Mr. Coode stated I had bet- 
ter not do anything hastily ; I had better wait a bit, 
and see what could be done. I was liberated al- 
most immediately after, without making any ap- 
plication ; nor do I know to this moment by what 
means I was so, but I was told I was no longer to 
be detained. 

“Mr. Disraru : How long were you in prison ? 
—Eight months, 

“ Mr. Curistie : Tow long after you wrote this 
letter did you obtain your liberation ?—I was li- 
berated on the 23rd.” 


So Mr. Jenkin Jones was successful at 
last; but, remember, Mr. Jenkin Jones 
was not considered by his employers to 
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have been in the slightest degree injured 
by the incarceration. He had been clerk 
in an assurance-office, for he had left So- 
merset House; and when he returned from 
rison, the company presented him with 
100 guineas, and reinstated him. It was 
thought this was enough; he was let out 
of prison, and the reasons for his having 
been sent there may be learnt from Mr. 
Lewis. Mr. Christie—and I must congra- 
tulate that hon. Gentleman on all the ta- 
lent he exhibited in encountering the Se- 
eretary of State in screening this man— 
says to Mr. Lewis — 

“You admit, that when Mr. Coode told you 
that about Mr. Parker, and the danger you were 
incurring from him, you might have said something 
about Mr. Jenkin Jones, that he had done you no 
harm. What harm could he have done you ?— 
He was employed in the office, and had access to 
all the office documents. We had proceeded in a 
very adverse manner against him. 

“TJ still want to know what harm he could have 
done you ?—By the disclosure of official informa- 
tion. All persons who have been employed in a 
confidential capacity have it in their power to 
create inconvenience by violating confidence. 

“Tnconvenience is not injury. I want to know 
in what way Mr. Jenkin Jones, by means of his 
confidential access to the official documents of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, could have caused you 
injury ?—I am not aware that I used the word 
‘injury.’ 

“You wish to restrict yourself to inconvenience, 
then ?—In conversation I may have used the word 
‘injury’—to do harm to the office. 

“Did Mr, Coode say any more than this, that 
Mr. Parker might inconvenience you ?—I can- 
not remember the circumstances sufficiently to 
state.” 


Here I must break off for one instant to say 
that I never saw witnesses who adopted 
more ingeniously the non mi recordo tac- 
ties than some of the gentlemen examined 
during this investigation. It was very dif- 
ferent when the Under Secretary put a 
question; ‘‘then,’’ says Mr. Lewis, ‘I 
am quite certain.’” The memory was not 
always so good. Mr. Lewis says — 

“T thought you said, yesterday, Mr. Coode 
stated that Mr. Parker was a man who would at- 
tack you in every way ?—I cannot remember the 
precise words. 

“Why could Mr. Jenkin Jones’s, or Mr. Parker’s 
access to official documents enable them to attack 
you?—Every person who has been employed in a 
confidential capacity in an office or in any other 
manner, has it in his power to make disclosures 
Which may create great embarrassments and diffi- 
culty, and raise presumptions against the conduct 
of persons, which it may be difficult to remove 
Without referring to other information which it is 
desirable not to produce.” 


Sir, the records of that office are destroyed. 
Why was this, if every thing was fair and 
above board? Mr. Lewis was the corre- 
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sponding agent of that office; but where 
are his private letters? I have a right to 
demand from the right hon. Baronet, who 
was in confidential communication with this 
man every day, where are they all? Mr. 
Lewis says he can’t find them. Then, is 
it not the duty of the House to grant a 
Committee before which Mr. Lewis may 
be asked why they were destroyed, how 
they were destroyed, if they were burnt, or 
purloined, some of them still to be forth- 
coming ? That is a matter which it is the 
duty of this House to inquire into. You 
know that there are documents in exist- 
ence which you would give a good deal to 
have again; you haven’t got them yet, 
and what is more, you wont have them. 
Now, listen again:— 

* After his (Mr. J. Jones’s) plea of guilty,” says 

Mr. Lewis, “ I was absent from London for a time, 
and some communication was made to Mr. Coode, 
which induced him to write tome on the sub- 
ject.” 
Mr Coode wrote a letter, and gave, no doubt, 
very correct information touching the case; 
but when Mr. Lewis is asked for this do- 
cument, he says, ‘‘I have not the letter, 
but a copy of my answer, which I will read 
to the Committee.”” What a great deal of 
information the Committee got from that! 
The answer was— 

“It appears to me that the honour of our office 
has been sufficiently vindicated by the searching 
investigation into Mr. Jones’s proceedings, which 
was made first by us, and afterwards by Mr. 
Reynolds.” 

The idea of talking of the honour of the 
Poor Law Commissioners’ office! I will 
ask, where is Mr. Lewis’s honour 2? Where 
is the honour of the man who inveigled 
this poor fellow into a confession of his 
guilt in having committed a misdemeanor, 
he himself having been daily guilty of mis- 
demeanor, and of something not very cre- 
ditable in obtaining Mr. Jones’s confes- 
sion? I say that Mr. Lewis is branded 
with dishonour by his conduct towards that 
man. Now, Sir, I have gone through Mr. 
Jenkin Jones’s case; and I am now going 
to bring before the notice of the House 
some circumstances in which I myself am 
implicated. Ihave, on a former occasion, 
charged the right hon. Baronet with having 
prepared a statement for the House, in 
which he intentionally sought to deceive it; 
and I now again distinctly charge the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment with making a statement to this 
House which at the time he knew to be 
untrue. I am going to give the House an 
account of the mode adopted by the Poor 
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Law Commissioners, and by the late Home 
Secretary, in getting up those reports; 
two of which were used, one to crush the 
hon. and learned Member for Bolton (Dr. 
Bowring), in 1842, and the other to crush 
me, in 1844. The person employed in 
that nefarious transaction was a man of the 
name of Mott, who formerly gained a live- 
lihood by farming the poor in several large 
poorhouses in London, and by carrying 
out the cheap Malthusian doctrine of teach- 
ing the pauper to live on the coarsest sort 
of food, and that in the smallest possible 
quantity. Ie recommended himself to the 
authors of the new poor law, by displaying 
much valuable information as to the best 
manner of accomplishing this end, and in 
time he became an assistant poor-law 
commissioner. Dismissed from this office 
for reasons which you have never dared to 
tell the public, but which I will to-night 
tell both the public and the House, he still 
contrived to be kept in employment by So- 
merset House. He no sooner ceased to 
be assistant commissioner than he ap- 
peared in a new character—as the editor 
and publisher of The New Poor Law Cir- 
cular, and under the sanction of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. At the same time, 
he published in his circular a statement 
purporting to be a communication from the 
Poor Law Commissioners to the Longtown 
union, of which the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was then the 
chairman, to the effect that the guardians 
would be sanctioned and allowed by the 
Commissioners to take a certain number 
of copies of this paper, as it would only re- 
late to matters connected with the poor 
law. Well, Mr. Mott goes on under this 
patronage as a publisher for some time, 
and very soon, because no one would buy 
it, the paper became bankrupt. No wonder 
such should have been the result with any 
man having dealings with the Poor Law 
Commissioners. Then, in what character 
does Mr. Mott appear next? Why, as a 
partner in that den of horrors—the Hay- 
dock Lunatic Asylum, along with Mr. 
Coode, and with the knowledge of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. Good God, Sir! is 
not this disgraceful? Do you remember 
the harrowing details connected with that 
establishment brought before this House 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury? The 
distressing and painful statements made as 
to the treatment of the unfortunate people 
confined there? You have dismissed 
Coode, but you still keep the Poor Law 
Commissioners; and why? Because they 
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have influence with men in power—g 
course, this, utterly inconsistent with » 

notions of the old independent English 
spirit. My hon. Friend, however, com. 
pletely smashed the head of that Haydock 
affair, though, to use an expression which, 
if I recollect right, my hon. Friend used, 
there was sent a trumped-up commission 
to investigate its enormities. I am now 
going to read an extract from a speech de. 
livered by the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to whom, at the 
time he made use of the language there 
contained, it must have been known that 
Mott had been guilty of base and dis. 
honourable conduct. The late Home Se. 
eretary speaks as follows :— 

“But in regard to this subject I am not now 
about to cite the infurmation of the assistant 
poor law commissioners ; I am not disposed in 
the least to disparage those gentlemen. There 
are no persons upon whose reports, speaking from 
experience, I, for one, would be more disposed to 
rely with confidence.” 

‘‘Speaking from experience!” This 
was said on the 17th of June, 1842, 
the very day on which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet drew out of the red box at that 
Table the report on which I, a magistrate, 
a country gentleman, was branded with 
ungentlemanly conduct in the parish to 
which I belong. I had been an acknow- 
ledged and serviceable Member of this 
House, and supporter of the Government of 
that day; for, previously to the production 
of that report, the right hon. Gentleman 
had thanked me for the services I had ren- 
dered; and, had he been animated bya 
generous, manly, and gentlemanly feeling, 
he would have been induced, before attack- 
ing me in Parliament, to say ‘ Mr. Fer- 
rand, I have received from Mr. Mott a 
report as to the state of your union; it at- 
tacks you as a local magistrate with en- 
couraging legal disputes, that the lawyers 
may pocket the fees; it gives me grounds 
for charging you with advocating the sup- 
port of the poor in terms of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, in order that you might cheaply 
earn the title of the poor man’s guardian.” 
But no hint did I receive from the Seere- 
tary for the Home Department of the ac- 
cusation which he meant to bring against 
me. Even the assassin, when he stabs you 
from behind in the dark, may give you 
some chance of defending yourself; but not 
so the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; and I must say, that to at- 
tack me in so unmanly and ungenerous & 
way was only a part and parcel of the cha- 
racter of the late Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department. I will come to 
the report on which that attack was founded 
by and by; but in the meantime, let me 
trace the course of Mr. Mott. Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, before the Committee, asked 
Mr. George Lewis as follows :— 

“Some remarks have been made to the Com- 

mittee with regard to a report which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Mott, and Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Chadwick, upon the state of Bolton and of Mac- 
clesfield. Are you aware of the nature of the evi- 
dence on that subject which has been laid before 
this Committee ?” 
Now, Mr. Chadwick had fairly let the cat 
out of the bag, and Mr. Lewis came down 
to the Committee in a towering rage in a 
day or two after to give his evidence in op- 
position to that of Mr. Chadwick. He 
states in reply to the question I have just 
read, that he had seen Mr. Chadwick’s 
evidence on the subject, on which Mr. Sut- 
ton asks— 

“Have you any remarks to make upon that 
subject?” ‘The report,” replies Mr. Lewis, ‘to 
which the Committee refers, was, I believe, substan- 
tially prepared by Mr. Chadwick, and was sent in 
with Mr, Mott’s signature in April 1841.” 


Here you have the fact of Mr. Chadwick 
drawing up a report in Somerset House, 
going with it to Mr. Mott, and Mr. Mott 
signing it as a report drawn up by himself! 


Further, in answer to a question put by 
Mr. Christie, he states as the ground for 
believing this to be the fact, that— 

“Mr. Owen informed me, I think, that it had 
been copied from a draught in the office; but I 
think Mr. Chadwick himself states substantially 
that he had been the author of it.” 

It appears, then, that these Poor Law Com- 
missioners keep a draught in the office, 
from which may be copied reports to suit 
the different. parts of the country. Mr. 
M. Sutton asks, ‘‘ Was that report sent 
in 1841 2?” and the reply is, ‘‘ The copy I 
have is dated the 30th of April, 1841;” 
but he adds, in answer to another question, 
that there is in it ‘‘a quotation of some 
evidence which purports to have been 
taken on the 3rd of May, 1841;” and this 
report is given in on the 2nd of June. Such 
is the way in which these reports have 
been drawn up by Mr. Mott, and Mr. 
Chadwick, and the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, and on which the late Secretary for 
the Home Department always relied ‘‘ with 
80 much confidence.’’ We shall now see 
how the Bolton report was drawn up. The 
hon. Member for Bolton, it will be recol- 
lected, made certain statements in this 
House as to the condition of the poor in 
the Bolton union. They were most har- 
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rowing statements, and such as it was truly 
dreadful to contemplate ; and after they 
had been made, and repeated two or three 
times, the late Seeretary for the Home 
Department proposed to the Poor Law 
Commissioners that special commissioners 
should be sent down to Bolton to inquire 
into the truth of the allegation ; and, ac- 
cordingly, this man Mott was sent down. 
Well, how did he acquit himself? Mr. 
Phillips, the private secretary of the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department, 
had written to the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, instructing them ‘‘ to employ Mott to 
inquire into certain statements made by 
Dr. Bowring.’’ Mott went to Bolton, but 
he never investigated a single case; he 
avoided putting himself in communication 
with those who could have informed him, 
and resided a short distance out of Bolton. 
The inhabitants employed a gentleman, 
Mr. Naisby, to bring witnesses before him 
to bear out the statements which had been 
made by their representative, Dr. Bowring, 
in this House. Mr. Naisby goes accord- 
ingly to the house in which he resided, 
and asks for Mr. Mott. The servant an- 
swers, ‘‘ He is not in.” ‘* Are you sure 
of that?” is the next question. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, he went to London yesterday.”” Mr. 
Naisby accordingly retired from the door, 
and, looking up to one of the windows, 
saw Mr. Mott in the room. This is the 
man who was employed in 1841 to make 
this inquiry, and who drew up a false re- 
port against me in 1842. On the 24th of 
September, Mott sent a report of his visit 
to Bolton from Manchester. On the 30th 
of September that report was used by the 
late Home Secretary in this House, with a 
view to crush the hon. Member for Bolton. 
I was not then so well informed as I am 


/now upon such matters, and, with other 


Members of the House, I cheered the 
statement of the Home Seeretary. How- 
ever, Mr. Ashworth, and other respectable 
persons in Bolton, were determined that 
these proceedings against their Member 
should not go on unopposed; and twelve 
witnesses were brought before the magis- 
trates, who gave evidence proving that 
Mott’s report was a scandalous falsehood. 
Nor was that all. On the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1841, the hon. Member for Bolton for- 
warded to the late Home Secretary a state- 
ment, distinctly proving that Mott’s report 
was false, signed by Mr, Ashworth and 
several other gentlemen. That statement 
commenced as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned, inhabitants and rate- 
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payers of the township of Little Bolton, being 
the parties who instituted an inquiry into the 
condition of some of the labouring classes of this 
township in December of last year, feel called 
upon to notice some part of a report made by 
Charles Mott, Esq., tothe Home Office, and print- 
ed by order of Parliament, the 6th of October, 
1841.” 

They then proceeded— 

“We cannot but express our surprise and re- 
gret that a public functionary, holding the high 
and responsible offices of Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner as well as Special Government 
Commissioner for inquiring into some particular 
eases of destitution, should have so far forgotten 
the trust reposed in him, and so far have wander- 
ed from the obvious line of his duty, as to impute 
unworthy motives to the parties who instituted 
the distressing inquiry. Nor has he been satisfied 
with imputing motives ; he has ventured, without 
personal investigation of his own, without any 
effort to ascertain the truth of the statement 
made, to accuse us of partisanship and of misre- 
presentation, leaving the impression that we had 
invented or exaggerated tales of distress in order 
to serve a political and party object. We deny 
the accusation, and complain of the levity and 
carelessness in which it has been made.” 

And they concluded thus :— 

“ But, from the best information we can obtain, 

we have good reason to believe that Mr. Mott 
himself never visited a single case, and certainly 
avoided putting himself in communication with 
those who, with much labour, had undertaken the 
painful duty of examining into the sad condition 
of the people. Signed—E. Ashworth, J. En- 
twisle, G. Knott, J. Lomax, J. Barry, T. Lee, 
T. Thomasson, J. Goodbrand, J. Haigh, J. Mac- 
kinnell, J. Vickers, R. Walsh, N. Wilson.” 
On the 15th of December, Mr. Naisby 
laid the evidence of the twelve witnesses be- 
fore the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment—evidence given on their oaths, that 
the report of Mott was false ; and all this 
took place long before the 17th of June, 
i842. I must state that the late Home 
Secretary, notwithstanding these state- 
ments, still continued to shield Mott, and 
refused inquiry. On the 21st of January, 
1842, Mr. Bolling, brother of the late Con- 
servative Member for Bolton, wrote to the 
Home Secretary in these words :— 

“Tt is only when the assistant commissioner, 
leaving so legitimate and commendable a course 
of inquiry, deals in unfounded statements and 
slanderous insinuations, and when, moreover, the 
board under whose authority he acts ventures up- 
on publishing them, that I feel called upon to 
draw your attention to the ‘report and evi- 
dence.’”’ 

Again— 

“This counter-statement of ‘ Bristol’s ease’ I 
offer in answer to the false and calumnious charges 
which the ‘ report and evidence’ were manifestly 
intended to convey to the public; and I shall 
leave to you, Sir, the duty of ascertaining upon 
what principle of fairness the parties, whoever 
they may be, who took down the evidence, could 
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have proceeded, and by what rule of constitutional 
law or common justice the board of Poor Law 
Commissioners can sanction a mode of inquiry so 
completely partial, so flagrantly unjust.” 

And he added— 

“‘Thave endeavoured to lay before you, as briefly 

as possible, those points of which I think Ihaye just 
reason to complain in the published correspondence 
between the Home Office and the Poor Law Com- 
missioners on the subject of distress in Bolton; 
and I confidently anticipate from that department 
of the Government over which you preside, such an 
investigation into the peculiar circumstances of 
that inquiry by the Poor Law Commissioners, as 
shall not merely do justice to the individual who 
feels himself aggrieved, but shall at the same time 
satisfy the public. 
When the late Secretary for the Home 
Department received that letter, then I 
believe some communication was made to 
Mott with a view to an explanation. On 
the 3rd of Mareh the hon. Member for 
Bolton moved for returns of the papers in 
this case, and they were granted to the 
hon. Gentleman, who has maintained an 
extraordinary silence on the subject ever 
since. But I recollect that there was a 
statement made by the late Home Seecre- 
tary on the 26th of April, 1844, when I 
defended the attack I had made at Leeds. 
On that occasion he said— 

“« T see the hon. Member for Bolton (Dr. Bow- 
ring) in his place, and he, I think, is acquainted 
with a transaction which may in some measure 
account for the removal of Mr. Mott.’ 

I now ask the hon. Member for Bolton, 
what was it? [Dr. Bowrrne did not wish 
to interrupt the debate.] Then I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will afterwards state to 
the House what were the reasons; because, 
if Mott had been guilty of such scandalous 
conduct in 1841 towards the hon. Gentle- 
man, as drawing up a report which was 
false, and which had been used in this 
House for the purpose of crushing him, 
then I ask, in the name of common sense, 
and in the name of common justice, how 
could you (Sir J. Graham) have employed 
that man in 1842 to draw up a report 
against me, and use it in this House, with- 
out giving me one word by way of hint as 
to your intention, being convinced before- 
hand that this man had been found guilty 
of framing a false report against Dr. Bow- 
ring? I come now to the Keighley union 
case; and 1 think I have a perfect right to 
make the statement to the House which I 
now propose to make. I assert that the right 
hon. Baronet the late Secretary for the 
Home Department was guilty of a breach 
of agreement with me. I received a mes- 
sage from the late Secretary for the Home 
Department, within a day or two of making 
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my speech against the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, requesting my attendance at the 
Home Office. I went there, and the right 
hon. Baronet tried to induce me to with- 
draw my opposition to the Government on 
the question of the new poor law. I told 
him I was solemnly pledged to my consti- 
tuents to oppose them on that point, as I 
was conscientiously convinced it was a 
eruel, oppressive, and tyrannical law, and 
nothing could induce me to withdraw my 
opposition. After a lengthened conver- 
sation on that and other subjects, we 
parted, on the distinct pledge that I was 
perfectly at liberty, without giving any of- 
fence to the Government, to follow any 
course I chose in opposing that measure. 
After having come to that understanding 
with the right hon. Baronet, I do think 
that there is scarcely an instance on re- 
eord, in the history of the debates of this 
House, of a Minister of the Crown having 
taken such an unfair advantage of any 
Member. On the 17th of June, 1842, he 


drew out of his red box Mott’s report, and 
said, “I, for one, speaking from expe- 
rience, have perfect confidence in this re- 
port.” And he went on to say— 


“hold in my hand a report from Mr. Mott as 
to the present state and condition of this very 


union of Keighley, about which the hon. Member 
said so much. This report of Mr. Mott is 
dated the 23rd of April last. Mr. Mott says, 
speaking of this union— Relief in aid of wages is 
generally given, and payment of rents to an 
alarming extent ; the workhouses are not subject 
either to classification or discipline ; all the errors 
of the old poor law are followed; the paupers in- 
solently claim relief as their right. I need 
scarcely add, that the rates are fast increasing. 
To show the mischievous extent to which the prac- 
tice of paying rents has arrived, I submit the fol- 
lowing notice, which was brought to the meeting 
of the guardians by a pauper, and submitted on 
his behalf by one of the relieving officers :—‘ I 
hereby certity, that Edward Walton will be in- 
debted to his landlord, the Rev. John Swire, one 
year’s rent, 3/. 3s., on the 13th day of May next.’ 
( Lord John Russell here said—‘* When was this ?’) 
Sir James Graham—‘In April of the present 
year,’ ”’ 

Now it is perfectly true that this man did 
present this piece of paper, but it was 
kicked out as a matter not to be enter- 
tained ; yet this fact is left out of the 
report! J will here mention a circum- 
stance to the House worthy of notice, in 
connexion with this matter. There were 
residing there at that time four Whig ma- 
gistrates, one of whom was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford, and who had taken an 
active part in carrying out the poor law 
in the union; but so disgusted were they 
with the untruths told by this man, Mott, 
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that they have never entered the board 
since. Thus the falsehood of this man has 
driven from the management of the poor 
law four of the most respectable gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. I will just 
mention another circumstance. Sir J. 
Walsham was employed to go down, at the 
suggestion of the late Secretary for the 
Home Department, to visit this union; but 
he got instructions to draw up a grand 
flaming report as to the horrible state of 
the workhouse, which was to be handed to 
the Secretary for the Home Department ; 
in short, he was to come down on me 
with another slashing attack, which he 
did; but still the report of Sir J. Walsham 
contradicted that of Mott almost through- 
out. Now I come to the charges of the 
late Secretary for the Home Department. 
When he addressed the House, he turned 
round, and, pointing at me in an offensive 
manner, said— 

“ Now, this is the result of the objection to the 

three kings of Somerset House ; this is the result 
of a wish to revert to the local magistracy ; those 
who can get an easy character for great humanity ; 
those who can obtain the title of the ‘ poor man’s 
friend’—this is the result of giving the power of 
issuing orders of relief, which are to be adminis- 
tered by third parties. Mr. Mott,” the right hon. 
Baronet continues, “ goes on to say, ‘ and I was 
surprised to find that an opinion prevailed among 
the guardians that their proceedings in granting 
relief were subject to the control of the magis- 
trates,’” 
This the magistrates deny ; they deny that 
they took the control of the union; they 
deny that Mr. Mott’s report is a true re- 
port. The right hon. Baronet said— 

“ This report is dated the 23rd of April, in the 
present year, and this is the state of things in the 
north of England; the very district which is fa- 
voured by the presence of the hon. Member him- 
self, and here you have the very word ‘ scale’ 
adopted, which has, it seems, been exploded in the 
south.” 

Why, it has been proved that at Keighley 
this scale has never been adopted at all. 
The right hon. Baronet went on :— 

“So much for the Keighley union; and if I 
were not fearful of troubling the House too much, 
I would go further; for perhaps the hon. Member 
would like me to complete the picture of the 
Keighley union.” Here there were cries of “ Go 
on.” He continued: ‘‘ Well, I will go on. Having 
shown what is the mismanagement in this union, 
I will expose some of the jobbing that has taken 
place there. I continue to read from Mr. Mott’s 
report. He says: ‘ Amongst other extraordinary 
proceedings of the guardians of the Keighley 
union, may be named the encouragement given 
to lawyers to create legal disputes.’ My hon. 
Friend the Member for Macclesfield complained 
of the manner in which the lawyers were excluded 
from all adjudication under the management of 
the existing law. Now we will see how they do 
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act when they are employed, not by the three | of the horrifying statements of the state of 
kings of Somerset House, but under the autho- things in the poorhouses, living and dead 
rity of the local magistracy.” | ie geeeis 

" , confounded together, and said to me and 
And then the right hon. Baronet read a to the House, ‘Is it not high time to in. 
statement in which there was not one word terfere?’? Why, Sir John Walsham had 
of truth ; the whole of it throughout is a had previous instructions to go down and to 
trumped-up falsehood, and was proved to draw up a report; and when I challenged 
be a flagrant falsehood even before the | the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) to 
packed Committee on the Keighley Union, | deny it. he could not, but talked of a mis. 
who were charged to inquire into, and re-| take. On the 27th of June, I declared 
port to the House, all the charges against | that I knew several of the extracts which 


the local magistracy. Now I ask the at- 
tention of the House to a circumstance 
which took place at that time—on that 
very day. As soon as the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
read this report, I rose and denied the 
truth of it. But there were parties who 
had given me information that the right 
hon. Baronet and the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners were in league. I received this 
between the 17th of June and the 20th; 
and on the 20th of June, three days after, 


had been read by the First Lord of the 
Treasury from Sir John Walsham’s report 
to be false, and that I was convinced Sir 
John Walsham had been sent down to get 
‘up a statement to use against me in the 
| House of Commons; and J asked the right 
|hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) whether he 
‘did not know of Sir John Walsham’s hay- 
ing been sent down to the Keighley union 
previous to the debate? Mark! The right 
hon. Baronet the late Secretary of State 
got up, and, in rather a confused manner, 


I got up and said that the right hon. Ba- | said— 


ronet the late Secretary of State for the | 


Home Department had, on the 17th, re- 
ferred to a report from assistant poor-law 
commissioner Mott; that Mr. Mott had 
been sent down expressly for the purpose 
of getting up a case in favour of the Bill, | 


and against the Keighley union— 


“ And that a paid officer of the Government had, | 
for a special purpose, produced a report contain- | 
ing unfounded charges, with a view of misleading , 
the House of Commons.” 

I stated this in the presence of the right 
hon. Baronet, and he never contradicted or 
denied it. I made this statement in 1842, | 
in this House, and I repeat it now. I will 
tell the House and the right hon. Gentle- 
man my reasons, I will not tell him all 
my reasons; I will tell him one; I have a} 
great many more. One reason is, that, on | 
the 24th of June, the right hon. Baronet | 
the Member for Tamworth got up and) 
addressed the House in favour of the new | 
poor law, during which I saw the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 

the Home Department bring forward a red 

box; and when I saw him do this, I said, 

“‘T suppose I am going to have another | 
dose of Mott;’’ but, instead of this, he | 
handed to the right hon. Baronet the then | 
First Lord of the Treasury Sir John Wal- | 
sham’s report, pointing out to him only | 


“T will begin by answering that part which 
'more immediately relates to myself, viz. that Sir 
| John Walsham was directed to visit the Keighley 

union immediately before the present debate. 
| After I had understood that some very strong 
objections had been taken to issue an out-door 
relief order for Keighley, founded on Mr. Mott's 
report, Sir John Walsham being in the neighbour- 
hood, and not sent specially to Keighley, but being 
in the Burnley union, I suggested to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, in order to remove all doubt upon 
the subject, that Sir John Walsham should be sent 


| there.” 


Now, it is an extraordinary cireumsiance, 


| and not less extraordinary than true, that 
Sir John does not allude in his report to 
the subject of out-door relief; he never 


/mentions it, except slightly and cursorily; 


but never speaks of any strong objections 
to it. Subsequently to this, Sir John Wal- 
sham was sent to visit the Keighley work- 
house, and to get up a report upon that 
subject, if not by the order of the late 
Secretary of State, at all events with his 
cognizance. But what will the House say 
to the statement I am about to make? I 
moved for returns which would enable me 
to prove the falsehood of the reports; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 


said he would oppose the production of 


those returns. I appealed to the candour 
and fairness of the noble Lord the Member 


that part which related to the Bingley and for the city of London; and he said, if I 
Keighley workhouses, which the late Se-| divided the House upon the Motion, he 
cretary of State had suggested that he | would support me; and I got the papers. 
should visit. The right hon. Baronet (Sir | What did those papers prove? Why the last 
R, Peel), however, read to the Ilouse most | day of the old poor Jaw; and I now call upon 
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the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) to 
retract the charge he made against me— 
on the last day of the old poor law being 
enforced in my parish, the number of- in- 
mates in the Bingley poorhouse was 
twelve, and during Sir John Walsham’s 
yisit it was fifty-six. I now ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether he is ready to retract 
the charge he made against me? Well, a 
Select Committee was appointed on the 
Keighley Union, and I will tell the House 
the grounds upon which I feel justified in 
saying that it was packed. Sir Thomas 
Fremantle (who was then what is called 
“‘whipper-in’’) came to me with a list of 
the Committee, and said, ‘‘I am so con- 
vinced of the falsehood of the report, that 
I don’t care whom you have on the Com- 
mittee.”’ I was then a novice in these 
matters; and I thought I could trust Sir 
T. Fremantle as a man of honour, and he 
packed the Committee. He asked Colonel 
Wood to be a member, but Colonel Wood 
said he could not, as he was going out of 
town; and yet Sir Thomas left his name 
on the Committee, and by the absence of 
Colonel Wood we had one member short 
inour way of thinking. On the 21st of 


July, before the papers were laid on the 
Table of the House, an order was sent to 
tle Keighley union, with the signature of 


the Secretary of State, suspending the 
out-door relief order. Now, 1 will prove a 
part of Mr. Mott’s report to be false. He 
wrote (on the 23rd of April, 1842)— 
“Gentlemen—I attended a meeting of the 
board of guardians of the Keighley union on the 
13th instant, and I regret to have to report to 
your board that the proceedings of the guardians 
are very unsatisfactory ; in short, they are entirely 
at variance with the provisions of the law and the 
directions of your board.” 
Why, the returns I moved for from the 
Poor Law Commissioners ought to have 
shown that the proceedings of the board of 
guardians of the Keighley union were 
contrary to the directions of the Commis- 
sioners; whereas the Commissioners, in 
their return, say that ‘‘ they have no writ- 
ten evidence to show in what respect the 
said board of guardians have acted con- 
trary to the directions of the central board 
at Somerset House :” so that they give a 
positive contradiction to the statement 
made by Mr. Mott in the very first para- 
graph of his report; and I should be glad 
to hear any hon. Member get up and say 
that the report of Mr. Mott is true. An- 
other extraordinary circumstance connect- 
ed with this case is this : they never is- 
sued but one order to the Keighley union, 
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and that was for its formation; and none of 
its proceedings were ever reported as un- 
satisfactory till an assistant commissioner 
was sent down only to find fault with it, 
and to draw up a report for the late Secre- 
tary of State. Now I come to another 
part of the proceedings. Before Parlia- 
ment met again, Mr. Mott was dismissed, 
more than a year after he had been to 
Bolton. You kept him [turning to Sir J. 
Graham] till he had made his false report, 
and you got rid of him before Parliament 
met. I now come to 1844, when I made 
a speech in the town of Leeds. I said at 
Leeds that— 

“Sir J. Graham took steps to procure a report 
that was false, merely for the purpose of crushing 
a Member of the House of Commons, and dis- 
missed the poor tool who had been the degraded 
and ignominious instrument in fabricating the re- 
port.” 

On the 26th of April, 1844, the right hon 
Baronet got up in the House, and said— 

“T have with the utmost diligence endeavoured 

to ascertain whether any communication, direct 
or indirect, passed between me and the assistant 
poor-law commissioner, Mr. Mott, as to the re- 
port used by me in debate ;and I have been 
unable to find any trace of any such communica- 
tion.” 
Why, I never said that any communication 
passed between the right hon. Baronet and 
Mr. Mott. At that time I was not aware 
that there were daily and confidential com- 
munications with Mr. Lewis, the Poor Law 
Commissioner, who had instructed his man 
to go down to my union. But a cireum- 
stance occurred which I will shortly bring 
before the House, which will justify me in 
my challenge to the right hon. Baronet. 

“ T have endeavoured, also,” the right hon. Ba- 
ronet continues, “ to find a trace of any communi- 
cation on this subject between me and the Poor 
Law Commissioners, the central authority under 
which the assistant commissioners act, but I 
have been able to find none.” 

Now, let me ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether he kept a minute of the conversa- 
tions between himself and Mr. Lewis at the 
Home Office, and of allhints, instructions, 
and directions he gave verbally to Mr. 
Lewis, for his guidance. I know he took 
too good care to do that. Mr. Chadwick, 
in his evidence, says—‘‘ I complained to 
Mr. Lewis, who was considered to be in 
most confidential communication with Sir 
J. Graham.” Mr. Lewis himself says— 
‘*From conversations I had had with Sir 
J. Graham, I was led to believe’? so and 
so. Why, it came out clearly before the 
Committee, from the evidence of those who 
‘‘ split” and turned traitors, that either Mr. 
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Lewis was the tool of the right hon. Baro- 
net, or the right hon. Baronet was Mr. 
Lewis’s tool. The late Secretary of State 
went on— 

“By my directions, the Poor Law Commis- 

sioners have searched their records to discover 
any instructions from them to Mr. Mott in refer- 
ence to the Keighley union, and to the report 
of the 23rd of April, and I am authorized to say 
that they can find no record of any such instruc- 
tions.” 
Mr. Lewis gave the House to understand 
that Mr. Mott’s visit to Keighley was volun- 
tary, of his own accord; and what will the 
House say when I tell them that Mr. Lewis 
has filed those very instructions, by which 
Mr. Mott was authorized to go down, as 
the groundwork of his action against me ? 
Am I to be told now that these were volun- 
tary visits? The country will say what it 
thinks of this. Here is a direct contradic- 
tion on the part of Mr. Lewis, in his exa- 
mination before the Andover Committee. 
Either his original statement was not true, 
or Mr. Lewis has stated what was not 
true before the Andover Committee. Mr. 
Lewis said (Question 21,687)— 

“The Commissioners never, so far as I am 
aware, denied that they had instructed Mr. Mott 
to visit the Keighley union.” The next question 
was, ‘In fact, Mr. Mott did receive instructions 
from the board to go down? The answer is, “I 
dare say he did,’ ” 
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And I will produce evidence to show that 
he did receive instructions. In answer to 
another question, Mr. Lewis says, he is 
unable to find certain documents; and I 
have evidence to show that documents have 
been destroyed at the office; and I believe 
that when the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department denied that there 
existed any instructions given by the Poor 
Law Commissioners to Mr. Mott, they were 
then in existence at Somerset House. The 
righthon. Baronet said— 

“ Further, I have been most anxious to ascer- 
tain whether any verbal directions were given by 
me to the Poor Law Commissioners. My own re- 
collection does not lead me to think that any 
were given, and the recollection of the Poor Law 
Commissioners is explicit, that they received no 
such directions.” 

I do not believe that the right hon. Baronet 
saw all the Poor Law Commissioners; he 
saw only Mr. Lewis, and what passed be- 
tween them will not be known till the day 
of judgment. I say in this place that there 
were directions. Why, as the House re- 
collects, in 1842 I charged the right hon. 
Baronet, in this House, with Mr. Mott’s 
being sent down to Keighley, and he did 
not then deny it, though he did in 1844. 
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T am now going to read a document which 
is of the utmost importance to the vindi. 
eation of my character ; I refer to an aff. 
datit made by a respectable gentleman, 
whom I never saw in my life till he volun. 
teered to make an aftidavit in my defence, 
Though opposed to me in polities, he said 
he could not stand by and sce an honest 
Englishman trampled under foot. This 
gentleman, whose name is Barker, was in 
1842 auditor of the Halifax union, and, 
having relinquished that office, the in. 
surance company of Keighley, Bradford, 
and Halifax appointed him their agent, 
He, without any previous communication 
with me, except by writing to me to make 
the offer, made the following affidavit:— 


“ Thomas Barker, of Halifax, in the county of 
York, maketh oath and saith, that he is now the 
agent of the Halifax, Bradford, and Keighley In- 
surance Company, but that he was previously the 
auditor of the Halifax Poor-Law Union, and held 
that office during the year 1842; that he has 
known Mr. Charles Mott for several years; that 
he was an assistant poor-law commissioner for 
the year 1842, and had the Halifax and Keighley 
unions under his superintendence during that 
year. That this deponent remembers the said 
Charles Mott inviting him to accompany him in 
his gig to Keighley from Halifax on the 13th day 
of April, 1842. That this deponent did accom- 
pany him. That as they drove to Keighley, the 
said Charles Mott informed him that he had re- 
ceived instructions to visit the Keighley union, 
and report upon the same. That deponent visited 
the said Charles Mott at the Haydock-lodge Lu- 
natie Asylum (of which deponent believes that the 
said Charles Mott was part proprietor) about the 
time that the House of Commons voted the charge 
of William Busfeild Ferrand, Esq., M.P., against 
Sir James Graham calumnious and unfounded ; 
and deponent says that he at that time heard the 
said Charles Mott declare that the statements of 
the said Sir James Graham, in the House of Com- 
mons, relating to the said Charles Mott’s visit to 
the Keighley union on the 13th day of April, 
1841, were false, and that the statements of the 
said William Busfeild Ferrand in the House of 
Commons were true, and that he had documents 
in his possession to prove this statement. And 
this deponent further says, that the said Charles 
Mott declared that he would publish the same, 
and prove the falsehoods of the said Sir James 
Graham, but that he was advised not to do so at 
that time, as another opportunity might occur 
when they would be more useful in vindication of 
his own character; and he further said, that he 
now believes the report was obtained for the pur- 
pose of being used by the said Sir James Graham 
in the House of Commons against the said Wil- 
liam Busfeild Ferrand. And this deponent further 
says, that from the conversations which he has 
had with the said Charles Mott, he has never 
doubted, but always believed, that Sir James 
Graham issued, or caused to be issued, certain 
instructions to the said Charles Mott to visit and 
report concerning the said Keighley union.” 


Now this is a statement made upon oath 
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by a most respectable gentleman, who vo- 
lunteered his evidence—by a gentleman 
whose character will bear the strictest 
scrutiny — and by a gentleman who has 
never been convicted in this House, or out 
of it, of falsehood. I have now nearly 
done, but I hope and trust the House 
will show their kind indulgence towards 
me, for an attempt has been made to 
destroy my character; and if it had not 
been for a most extraordinary circumstance 
—if it had not been for a quarrel in the 
ofice of the Poor Law Commissioners, I 
might have died with my character stained 
with fraud and falsehood, and those that 
came after me might have gone to their 
graves injured by the report, the evils of 
which the late Secretary of State for the 
Home Department wished to lay at my 
door. I now come to the dismissal of Mr. 
Day; but, previously, I must call the at- 
tention of the House to that portion of the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech where he 
says— 

“T ought perhaps to add that it was not in my 
power to dismiss Mr. Mott; he was under the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and I distinctly assert 
that it was not in reference to this report that 
Mr. Mott’s dismissal took place. There was a 
reduction of the assistant commissioners from 
ten to nine, and the Poor Law Commissioners de- 
cided that Mr. Mott should retire.” 


Mark, “‘ it was not in my power to dis- 


miss.” Now, at this very time, a very pro- 
vidential cireumstance—indeed I may say a 
most extraordinary circumstance—occur- 
red, by which the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department robbed the assistant 
poor-law commissioner of his situation, in 
order that he might give it to his friend 
Mr. Twisleton ; and this too was done be- 
fore the right hon. Baronet made his state- 
ment, just alluded to, in this House. Mr. 
Day, who was robbed of his situation by 
fraud and falsehood, and who, at the time 
he received the notice of his dismissal, was 
Visiting the district, on the receipt of that 
notice wrote the following letter to the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment:— 
“ Shrewsbury, 23rd January, 1844. 

“ Sir—I beg to transmit for your consideration 
the enclosed copies of correspondence between my- 
self and the Poor Law Commissioners, on the sub- 
ject of my resignation of the appointment which 
I held as assistant commissioner under them. I 
should not have troubled you in this matter but 
for the reasons I stated in the conclusion of my 
final communication to them, being impressed 
with the conviction that my dismissal (for it is 
useless to disguise it under any other name) must 
have originated in the report which the Commis- 
sloners of Inquiry have made on the subject of the 
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Welsh disturbances. Should such have been the 
case, I have to request your serious attention to 
the observations with which I have accompanied 
my resignation, in the hopes that the question 
may be favourably reconsidered. In a ease of 
such vital import to myself, I may perhaps be ex- 
cused for observing, that as my resignation will 
reach Somerset House by the same post by which 
this is transmitted, I should esteem it a great and 
personal favour if you would request the Commis- 
sioners to delay the filling up my appointment, 
until you have had time to confer with them 
respecting it.” 

Now, listen to the reply of the late Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
for there is not one word of truth in it :— 


“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 23rd inst. I have to 
regret that you should be placed in the circum- 
stances which you describe; but I beg to inform 
you that the Poor Law Commissioners alone ex- 
ercise the powers of appointing or ceasing to em~ 
ploy their assistants: I do not interfere. A re- 
duction of their establishment has been rendered 
imperative. I have conferred with them on the 
subject ; they have selected you in the exercise of 
their own discretion, and I am not disposed to 
think it unsound. At the same time I must re- 
mark, that your ceasing to be an assistant poor- 
law commissioner in these circumstances, casts 
no stain on your character; it is in consequence 
of reduction; fault has not been imputed to you 
—TI have, &e. “J. R. G. Granam, 

“ Whitehall, Jan. 25, 1844.” 


Thus the late Secretary of State for the 
Home Department sends forth that which 
robs Mr. Day of his situation, and by doing 
so robs also Mr. Day’s family and home ; 
but what will the House say when I tell 
them that the right hon. Baronet has in- 
terfered in these appointments, and that 
the statement about the Poor Law Com- 
missioners alone exercising the power, is 
utterly untrue? Now, I will prove this 
out of the mouth of Mr. Lewis, and I will 
ask the right hon. Baronet if he is prepared 
to brand Mr. Lewis with infamy? For if 
he is not so prepared, I do not think the 
right hon. Baronet can clear himself. For 
this purpose I will read a portion of the ex- 
amination of Mr. G. Lewis before the An- 
dover Union Committee :— 

“Mr. Curistre: Can you explain in any way 
the statement made by Sir James Graham in a 
letter to Mr. Day, on the 25th of January— A 
reduction of their establishment has been rendered 
imperative. I have conferred with them on the 
subject; they have selected you in the exercise of 
their own discretion, and I am not disposed to 
think it unsound?’—Yes; I will state to the 
Committee the explanation which Sir James Gra- 
ham gave to me of the impression he was under 
when he wrote that letter. He stated to me that 
at the time when he wrote the letter, he was un- 
der the impression that a vacancy was to be made 
to readmit Mr. Twisleton into the commission, as 
assistant commissioner. Mr. Twisleton had been 
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appointed upon the Scotch Commission of Poor 
Law Inquiry by Sir James Graham, with an un- 
derstanding that as soon as that commission 
ceased he was to resume his post at the Poor Law 
Commission. The Scotch Poor Law Commission 
ceased about this time, and Sir James Graham 
was extremely desirous that his promise should be 
strictly fulfilled. 

“Whose promise ?—Sir James Graham’s pro- 
mise. He told me that when he wrote this letter, 
he was under the impression that virtually there 
were ten assistant commissioners, and that a va- 
cancy was to be made for Mr. Twisleton. Cer- 
tainly the impression was an erroneous one; he 
must have written without an exact recollection 
of the facts in his mind. 

“‘Was the letter written without any reference 
to the Commissioners ?—The letter was not seen 
by the Commissioners before it was sent. 

“Mr. S. Worttey: Was there any communi- 
cation upon the subject of the letter with the 
Commissioners before it was sent ?—No; I have 
no recollection of any. 

“Mr. Curistre: When was the explanation 
given to you by Sir James Graham ?—Some time 
in the course of this Session; at the time the sub- 
ject was mentioned in Parliament. 

“Mr. S. Worrtey: Did you confer with him 
before that about it ?—No, I think not. 

“Mr. Curistre: When did you first become 
acquainted with this letter, written by Sir James 
Graham to Mr. Day, putting his resignation on 
the imperative necessity of a reduction ?—At the 
time of the publication of Mr. Day’s pamphlet. 

“Did not you then ask Sir James Graham what 
he had meant, or how he had fallen into this mis- 
take ?—I do not recollect that Sir James Graham 
explained to me at that time what was the origin 
of his mistake. I saw he had made a mistake. 

“Do you remember ever calling his attention 
to the mistake at the time ?—I may have called 
his attention to the mistake, but I do not remem- 
ber his giving me any explanation of it; at the 
same time I cannot say positively that I did eall 
his attention to the circumstance. 

“Have not you been in the habit of constant 
and confidential communication with Sir James 
Graham ?—I have been in frequent communica- 
tion with Sir James Graham. 

* Did not you think that such a mistake as that 
made by Sir James Graham might involve him in 
difficulty ?—Yes ; at the same time I cannot say 
that I did point out the mistake to him, and 1 
certainly do not recollect that he made any ex- 
planation of the cause of it to me before the pre- 
sent Session. 

‘Perhaps you were glad of sheltering yourself 
under Sir James Graham’s reason ?—No ; because 
there was an inconsistency between his reason 
and the reason which the Commissioners had 
stated. 

“When were you first aware of this promise 
made by Sir J. Graham to Mr. Twisleton ?—I 
was aware of it at the time.” 

Here, then, I have proved that the right 
hon. Baronet made a distinct promise to 
Mr. Twisleton, but what that promise was 
he (the right hon. Baronet) has refused to 
tell. Could you [said the hon. Member 
addressing Sir J. Graham] not have re- 
warded him (Mr. Twisleton) without also 
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robbing poor Day of his daily bread? | 
now come to one of the worst cases against 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, which is made evident from 
the following letter from Mr. Day :— 


« Shrewsbury, April, 25, 1844, 

“ Sir—I beg to recall your attention to your 
communication of the 25th of January last, rela- 
tive to the correspondence between the Poor Law 
Commissioners and myself. You therein state ag 
follows :— 

“© A reduction of their establishment has been 
rendered imperative. I have conferred with them 
on the subject ; they have selected you in the ex- 
ercise of their own discretion, and I am not dis- 
posed to think it unsound,’ ” 

“At the end of the then quarter, viz., on the 
31st of March, I accordingly transmitted my re- 
signation as assistant commissioner. On the 5th 
of April, however (barely within the time that a 
communication of the fact could have been made 
to Dublin, and an answer received), Colonel Na- 
picr is gazetted ‘Deputy Adjutant General for 
Ireland, vice Colonel Wade, who resigns ;’ and on 
the 18th of that month Colonel Wade is sworn in 
in my place. 

““The ‘reduction,’ therefore, in the establish- 
ment of the Poor Law Commission which you 
have stated was imperative, had evidently no re- 
lation to any reduction in the number of the as- 
sistant commissioners. It can have been required 
only for other purposes, and those purposes now 
appear to have been the effecting a new distribu- 
tion in the military arrangements of Ireland. 

“That the direction for the reduction has pro- 
ceeded from yourself, and that the discretion of 
the Commissioners was limited merely to the se- 
lection of the individual to be reduced, as fully 
proves that my dismissal resulted from no per- 
sonal considerations unfavourable to myself, as 
your own admission, that ‘ you had conferred with 
them on the subject, and that fault was not im- 
puted.’ 

“ But the mere deprivation of an office which I 
was originally solicited to accept, and on account 
of which I have suffered inconvenient sacrifices, 
is not alone of what I complain. The way in 
which it has been effected, has been as ungener- 
ous as unjust. It has been attempted to make it 
appear the result of incompetency on my part, 
and to colour the proceeding with the imputation 
of inefficiency. These are not words of course. 
No other ordinary meaning can be attached to the 
expression of the Commissioners, that the ‘ public 
service required my resignation,’ and that ‘their 
sense of public duty’ compelled them to exact it. 

“ Surely, Sir, this is neither a manly nor even 
an honest mode of proceeding. It cannot have 
been sanctioned, much less have been suggested, 
by yourself. But still it is part of the same trans- 
action; and I retire from the commission under 
an imputation against which even your own sug- 
gestion, that my removal is ‘in consequence of 
reduction,’ can be now no longer advanced. 

“T beg then, once more, respectfully to ask you 
to reconsider the matter, to restore me, not toa 
commission, in which the very fact of my dismis- 
sal must disable me from acting with advantage, 
but at least to the position from which I have 
been displaced; to grant me some equivalent for 
the sacrifices I have made, and to prove by some 
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further employment that the confidence of the 
Government is not withdrawn from me. 

«] do not think it right to close this communi- 
cation without mentioning that I have been in 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington on 
the subject, having considered that so much of 
this transaction as has been connected with the 
War Office must have been under his cognizance. 
—I have, &e. “ Winuram Day.” 


So that on the very day when the right 
hon. Baronet came here to deny my charge 


against him, and when he said that it was | 


not in his power to interfere with the Poor 
Law Commissioners, the right hon. Baro- 
net had that very day received a letter 
from Mr. Day, charging him with say- 
ing that which was not true; and subse- 
quently the right hon. Baronet came down 
to the House to repeat that which he had 
untruly stated to Mr. Day, with Mr. Day’s 
letter lying at the Home Office. Here we 
have Mr. Day branding the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department with 
having wilfully written to him a letter 
which was untrue, a letter which robbed 
him (Mr. Day) of his situation; and when 
such is the case, surely can any one say 
that such a course is just and proper? 
Can any honourable man say that this was 
a proper mode of proceeding? But what 


is the answer of the right hon. Baronet to 
Mr. Day’s complaint? 


I will read it to 
the House :— 
“ Whitehall, April 27, 1844. 

“Sir James Graham presents his compliments 
to Mr. Day, and has the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of his letter of the 25th instant. 

“The patronage of Sir James Graham is very 

limited, and he much regrets his inability to hold 
out to Mr. Day any expectation that it will be in 
his power to meet his wishes.’ 
Now, if the right hon. Baronet could have 
produced the slightest reason for justifying 
the language he wrote to Mr. Day when he 
had robbed him of his situation, the right 
hon. Baronet would have alluded to what 
he had before written to Day, and have 
allowed that it was untrue. But poor Day 
was sacrificed for Colonel Wade! 
Colonel Wade’s appointment, there is a 
most melancholy cireumstance connected 
with it, whether bearing any relation or 
not to the matter of the appointment, I 
will not venture to express an opinion; 
but the fact is, that Colonel Wade not 
long after that appointment dropped down 
dead while visiting an union workhouse. 
The next quotation I shall make from the 
speech of the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, is that where he 
says— 

“There was a reduction of the assistant com- 
missioners from ten to nine, and the Poor Law 
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Commissioners decided that Mr. Mott should 
retire.” 


Commission. 


That this was the case does not appear 
from the answers given by Mr. Lewis to 
the questions put to him by Mr. Christie, 
when before the Andover Union Committee. 
Mr. Christie asked— 


“ Was Mr. Mott’s resignation, about which you 
have been asked, in pursuance of this Act of Par- 
liament requiring the reduction to nine ?—Yes ; 
that is my recollection of it. 

‘“ Who succeeded Mr. Mott ?—Mr. Clements. 

“Then how did Mr. Mott’s resignation make a 
reduction ?—There were two assistant commis- 
sioners in the district for the time. 

“Who were they ?—Mr. Mott and Mr. Cle- 
ments. 

“When did Mr. Clements come over from Ire- 
land ?—It was some time in the summer of 1842, 
I think. 

“When did Mr. Mott cease to be assistant 
commissioner ?—He ceased to be an assistant 
commissioner at the end of the year 1842. 

“While Mr. Mott and Mr. Clements were to- 
gether in this district, were not there ten assist- 
ant commissioners ?—There were. 

‘“Did not Mr. Clements come over from Ireland 
for the express purpose of succeeding Mr. Mott ? 
—He came over with the view of replacing Mr. 
Mott when Mr. Mott resigned. 

«Till Mr. Clements came over from Ireland, 
there were only nine assistant commissioners in 
England, I presume ?—No ; I believe there were 
not. 

“Te came over for the express purpose of re- 
placing Mr. Mott in his district, I understand 
from you ?—Yes, 

“He did sueceed Mr. Mott ?—Yes, he did. 

“When he sueceeded Mr. Mott, the number of 
assistant commissioners still remained nine ?— 
Yes. 

“ Will you explain, then, how Mr. Mott’s resig- 
nation was in pursuance of the reduction pre- 
seribed by that Act of Parliament, which was a 
reduction to nine ?—It was in pursuance of it in 
this manner: at the time that the Act came into 
| force there were ten assistant commissioners in 
| England, and it was incumbent upon us to reduce 
| that number to nine ; we made that reduetion by 


| calling on Mr. Mott to resign.” 





And Mr. Lewis was cross-examined at 
| considerable length on this point, and ex- 
eeedingly closely too, but without shaking 
the question of Mr. Christie in the slight- 
est degree. But a circumstance has oe- 
curred sinee this evidence was given, and 
rather a singular one—viz., that Mr. Lewis 
has added a note to explain away this por- 
tion of his evidence; and I want to know 
what right Mr. Lewis has, after under- 
going an examination from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth, to go into his secret 
closet and add a note for the purpose of 
explaining away that examination? I will 
make one more extract from this evidence, 
and then I shall have done ; and when the 
House have heard it, I do not think they 
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will refuse my demand, but will grant my 
application for a Committee of Inquiry. 
The quotation to which I refer appeared 
in The Times of August 13, 1846, where 
the following answer of Mr. Lewis appears 
to a question from from Mr. Christie :— 


“Were there any peculiar reasons for calling 
upon Mr. Mott to resign ? — The Committee will 
excuse my answering that question. 

“The room was then cleared for some time. 
On the re-admission of parties, the question was 
withdrawn.” 


Now as Mr. Lewis on that occasion re- 
quested the Committee to excuse his an- 
swering that question, will the late Secre 
tary of State for the Home Department 
answer it? Will he tell us to-night what 
peculiar reasons there were for calling 
upon Mott to resign? Mr. Lewis says, 
“The Committee will excuse my answering 
that question.” But I can answer that 
question. It was because Mr. Mott had 
drawn up a false report against me that 
they were obliged to get rid of him, to pre- 
vent him bringing up that which they (the 
Poor Law Commissioners) did not wish to 
be brought up in this House. But I have 
reason to ask that question still, and until 
it is explained to this House and to the 
country, I have a right to repeat that 
question. If, however, they are prepared 
to answer this question properly—if they 
have the courage to meet me fairly in the 
witness box—they will come into a court of 
justice, and be prepared to undergo a 
rigid examination, and honestly tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth; but if they do not do that, I 
shall retire from that court with my 
honour unstained, whilst they will leave it 
with infamy and disgrace. The hon. 
Member concluded by submitting his Mo- 
tion to the House. 


Sir J. GRAHAM: Sir, I came down 
to this House prepared to deal with the 
Motion put on the books by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, after considerable 
deliberation, embracing a large question 
of public policy, mixed up also with a 
personal accusation affecting myself; and 
under a notice—somewhat unusual—that 
it was the intention of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough to allege against me a 
high crime and misdemeanor. I believed 
that such was the Motion which would be 
put from the chair, until the hon. Member 
undeceived me; and I feel, therefore, I 
shall best consult the convenience of the 
House, and not violate their wishes or 
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their feelings, if I deal separately with that 
part of the case affecting myself personally, 
and do not enter into the other question 
of general policy. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, in the course of his speech, 
has departed from the terms of his notice; 
he has given up the question of general 
policy, and confined himself exclusively to 
a personal attack on me. Sir, I had 
thought that my retirement from the ger. 
vice of Her Majesty, and my return to the 
private station which I now occupy, and 
have occupied for many months, during 
which period I have observed the strictest 
silence—giving no cause of offence to any 
man; I had thought that these altered 
circumstances would have mitigated that 
bitter hostility with which the hon Member 
delights in pursuing me. I have been dis- 
appointed in that expectation. I know 
that the position of the hon. Gentleman is 
peculiar, and I make allowance for it. The 
hon. Member, indeed, lays claim to some 
indulgence, being under an indictment for 
a misdemeanor; and under these circum- 
stances, as he himself most justly observed, 
all statements made by the party so in- 
dicted are to be received with peculiar 
allowance. I think it is only right to call 
the attention of the House to the cireum- 
stances under which the hon. Member has 
delivered his speech. I shall attempt, 
then, in my reply to that speech, to an- 
swer him deliberately and firmly, and I 
hope also temperately; but the topic is in 
no way new to this House; for it is that 
which the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
designated, in 1842, as the “ great Mott 
case.” I will first call the attention 
of the House to the circumstances which 
led to the introduction of this topic. The 
allegation then made, and since reiterated, 
was, that I and one or more of the Poor 
Law Commissioners conspired to obtain a 
false report, for the purpose of injuring 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough in 
the performance of his Parliamentary du- 
ties. In 1842 the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough had not reduced the alle- 
gation into this substantive form ; I shall, 
therefore, confine myself, first, to the re- 
port of Mr. Mott, and then to the report 
of Sir J. Walsham. The hon. Member 
has stated, that these reports were re- 
ferred to a packed Committee; bat, if 1 
recollect rightly, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Marylebone pressed the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, at the time, 
to insist on a Committee for testing these 
reports; but the hon. Member for Knares- 
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borough did not then think it expedient to 
aecede to the request; and, failing that 
suggestion, the hon. and gallant Member 
himself moved for a Committee of Inquiry. 
Now the first allegation that the hon. 
Member has made with respect to the 
Committee is, that it was a packed Com- 
mittee. I will read the names of the 
Members, and the House will judge for 
itself. First, there was the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who moved for the Commit- 
tee, Sir C. Napier; then the hon. Mem- 
ber himself, who, Sir, was a member of 
this Committee, which he now states to 
have been packed; who attended it, and 
who had ample opportunities of examining 
any witnesses whom he thought fit to call, 
and of cross-examining any witnesses to 
whom or to whose evidence he might have 
objections; and I must add, that Mr. 
Mott was called as a witness before that 
Committee: then came Dr. Nichol, Mr. 
Childers, Sir J. Pakington, Sir J. Trol- 
lope, Colonel Wood, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Aldam, Mr. Grims- 
ditch, Captain Pechell, Mr. Bolton Clive, 
Mr. Colville, and Mr. T. Duncombe. These 
Gentlemen were the members of that Com- 
mittee —a Committee designated to-night 
by the hon. Member as a packed Commit- 
te. Now, Sir, having mentioned the 
names, let me read to the House what was 
the report of that Committee —a report 
which has been designated to-night as a 
trumped-up falsehood. Allow me to read 
to the House what is that report with 
respect to the two charges which the 
hon. Member has made. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s first charge is, that the report of 
Mr. Mott is false. His second charge 
is, that Sir John Walsham’s report is 
false. The report of the Committee tells 
us, separately, what is the character of 
these two reports of these gentlemen. 
It says, that the report of Mr. Mott has 
been borne out in all its important. par- 
ticulars by the evidence of all the wit- 
nesses who had been brought forward 
to contradict it. That is what the Com- 
mittee said of Mr. Mott’s report. With 
respect to Sir J. Walsham’s report, the 
Committee declared that no attempt had 
been made to impugn its general accuracy; 
nor had it been impugned in its details, 
except in one or two trifling particulars. 
That was the report of the Committee, 
which the House were now told was a 
trumped-up falsehood. [Mr. Ferranp: I 
did not use that expression.] I took down 
the words at the time—I made a note of 
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the expression, and I certainly thought 
the hon. Member had used it. [Mr. Frr- 
RAND: I said it was a trumped-up report. 
I did not use the expression trumped- 
up falsehood.] If the hon. Member re- 
tracts the expression, I will not insist 
on it. I am not here to quarrel with 
the terms in which the hon. Member 
indulges —I make allowance for his ex- 
citement ; and whether he said the report 
of the Committee was a trumped-up re- 
port, or a trumped-up falsehood, matters 
little. Certainly the hon. Member said 
the Committee was a packed Committee; 
and I thought he meant to convey, that 
the Committee being packed, their report 
was false and unworthy of your confi- 
dence As to his assertion, that these 
reports of these two assistant commis- 
sioners were false—in that the hon. Mem- 
ber is directly opposed to the opinion of 
the Select Committee of which he him- 
self was a member; and it is for the 
House to judge whether, with the excited 
feelings which the hon. Member has de- 
scribed as animating him, his account is 
to be received as correct ; or whether the 
House will not rather give some credit to 
the report of their Committee, constituted, 
as I have stated, the hon. Member him- 
self being one of the Committee—when 
he examined the witnesses, and had 
every opportunity of bringing forward the 
charges, in the presence of Mr. Mott, 
which he has now preferred, but which 
he then failed even to mention. So 
stood the case in 1842; and so it re- 
mained until 1844. In the spring of 
1844, the hon. Member, at a public meet- 
ing held at Leeds, in a speech he made, 
thought fit to go one step further than he 
had gone in 1842. At that time he went 
no further than to state that Mr. Mott had 
made a false report ; but, on the occasion 
referred to, the hon. Member went one 
step further still, and proceeded to allege 
that Mr. Lewis and I had conspired to ob- 
tain a false report from Mr. Mott, for the 
purpose of crushing him. Sir, on finding 
this charge made, I thought it my duty, in 
my place in Parliament, and in the pre- 
sence of the hon. Member, to call the at- 
tention of the House to a declaration made 
by an hon. Member, so materially affect- 
ing, not only my personal honour, but 
the unstained purity of the office I had 
then the honour to hold in Her Majesty’s 
service ; and I denied, on my honour, the 
truth of the charge; using that mode of 
assertion which has been always regarded 
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here—may it long continue! —as_ so- 
lemn as if an oath were taken by the 
Member making it. I offered the hon. 
Member every opportunity he could desire 
to substantiate his charge, if he adhered to 
it. The hon. Member, the House will re- 
collect, on that occasion, utterly refused to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the House, 
demurred to this House as a fair tribu- 
nal to investigate a charge made by 
one hon. Member against another, and 
withdrew from the House, not retracting 
his charge, but declining to substantiate it 
by a Parliamentary inquiry. Now, Sir, 
it stands recorded in the Journals of 
this House, that the accusation made this 
night by the hon. Member, and which he 
then made, and which I think he has had 
an opportunity to prove, if it was pos- 
sible to be proved—it stands recorded, I 
say, on the Journals of the House, that 
that accusation, in the opinion of this 
House, was unfounded and calumnious. 
On this part of the case, Sir, common can- 
dour will admit that the presumption at 
least is strongly in my favour. But though 
from time to time the hon. Member, after 
the solemn vote which had been thus re- 
corded against him, has referred in his 
place as a Member of this House to these 
circumstances, preferring such reference to 
any attempt to prove his accusations—still 
he abstained for a time from repeating 
the original charges ; but at length, in 
July or August I think, he boldly reas- 
serted these charges, and at last ven- 
tured on a more substantive form of re- 
iteration of them than he had ever made 
in the interval. The hon. Member in 
two letters which, he addressed to The 
Times newspaper, went a good deal fur- 
ther, and asserted more than in his oral 
charges he had hitherto ventured to affirm. 
Upon the appearance of these letters, 
Mr. Lewis, at once took the opinion of 
counsel on the question, whether those 
letters were not indictable? Sir, the 
hon. Member has stated, if I mistake 
not, on a former evening, that he wrote 
those letters from an eager desire to bring 
the point at issue to the test. But if the 
hon. Member had felt that eager desire, he 
would, I should suppose, have been ready 
to acknowledge himself the author of those 
letters. Now, I am much misinformed if, 
for three weeks after application was made 
to him to know if he was the author of 
these letters, the hon. Member did not 
avoid making any answer ; and Mr. Lewis 
was consequently compelled to send spe- 
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cially his attorney to the hon. Member to 
put directly and orally to him the ques. 
tion as to the authorship of those letters ; 
but even then when the question was 
put to him personally the hon. Member 
declined to answer till he had had an op- 
portunity of coming to London; and it 
was not until two days after that personal 
application had been made to him, that 
he acknowledged that he was the au- 
thor of those letters; and it was not 
until The Times had consented to pro- 
duce the original letters, and thereby to 
prove that the hon. Member was the 
author of them, that the hon. Member 
acknowledged that he had written them, 
So much for bringing the question at 
issue to the test. Then a motion was 
made on the part of Mr. Lewis, before the 
whole Court of Queen’s Bench, that a eri- 
minal information should be filed against 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
combated the proceedings for making ab- 
solute the rule nisi; he resisted to the ut- 
most of his power, and at last the court 
decided that the rule against the hon. 
Member should be made absolute. And 
here I may observe that the affidavit which 
the hon. Member has very much relied on 
to-night was used in the Queen’s Bench in 
the course of the last argument, on the 
rule nisi, when there was no possibility of 
making an answer to it, but it was used 
before the judges of the court; and nothing 
but the respect I bear for the even flow 
of justice, and the consideration that I 
should be highly culpable if I interfered 
in the slightest degree with the current 
of its administration, prevents me from 
citing to the House some of the observa- 
tions that were made by the Lord Chief 
Justice, when he delivered the judgment 
of the court, that the rule must be made 
absolute. I will not read that judgment; 
but I may mention that I have filed a 
statement on oath-—I have placed my 
affidavit on the files of the court, where it 
is open to traverse, contradiction, or an- 
swer—solemnly denying the truth of the 
charge that I was a party in any con- 
spiracy whatever for the purpose of crush- 
ing the hon. Member. But the hon. Mem- 
ber says, that the real nature of these 
transactions will never be known until— 
I do not like to repeat the expression— 
until the day of judgment ; but I assure 
him that before the day of judgment comes, 
and before a verdict is delivered, an op- 
portunity shall be given to the hon. Mem- 
ber, of the most unexceptionable kind, for 
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roving in the fullest manner what took 
Jace between Mr. Lewis and myself with 
respect to the whole affair. I am ready to 
appear as 4 witness in a court of law, and 
to be examined on every portion of these 
transactions, so far as I have been con- 
cerned in them. Sir, I court that inquiry; 
and having made this declaration, and 
considering that this matter is pending in 
a court of law, and that Mr. Lewis entered 
into security to proceed with the informa- 
tion three or four days before the Session 
began, though I am not indisposed to give 
the hon. Member any advantage he may 
wish for, I think, nevertheless, that to 
enter in this House into details on this 
matter on which I may be summoned to give 
evidence as a witness in a court of law, 
would be a course that would be quite in- 
consistent with a proper regard for the 
pure administration of justice. Under 
these circumstances, I hope the House is 
satisfied that my conduct with respect to 
Mr. Mott has not been what the hon. 
Member has described it to be; and I 
assure the House I am not unprepar- 
ed to give the fullest information in my 
power, at the proper time and before the 
proper tribunal. Still the hon. Member 
has dwelt upon some points on which I 
wish to offer a few words. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, ‘* Where is the honour of Mr. 
Lewis?” I say, that Mr. Lewis has taken 
a step to vindicate that honour, and taken 
that step which the hon. Member says he 
most desired. The hon. Member has ap- 
pealed unto Caesar—* unto Cesarthou shalt 
go.” Mr. Lewis has appealed to a court of 
law to say, whether he has in any respect 
departed from the honour and honesty that 
ought to distinguish a servant of the 
Crown ; and whether that which has been 
pronounced by this House a false and ca- 
lumnious charge when directed against me, 
be not, according to the verdict of a jury 
of his countrymen, in the case of Mr. 
Lewis, a false, foul, and indefensible 
libel. There is another case on which 
I should wish to make a remark; I refer 
to the case of Mr. Jenkin Jones, who 
pleaded guilty to a charge of having 
bartered a publie office for some corrupt 
consideration. Now, the hon. Member has 
not hesitated to introduce a passage from 
the evidence taken before the Andover 
Union Committee, in which Her Majesty’s 
present Attorney General appears to have 
expressed, at the trial of Mr. Jones, an 
opinion of me which is more remarkable 
for its brevity and for its severity than for 
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its courtesy. But, allowing for the latitude 
of expression used by counsel, and for the 
irritation of the moment under defeat, I 
should be most unwilling to attach any 
importance to an opinion so pronounced. 
I regard it as the effect of an impetuous 
temperament giving frank expression to 
angry feelings. But, passing from this, I 
may mention that I did act on that occasion 
upon the advice of the then law officers of 
the Crown, of my ever-lamented Friend, 
the late Sir W. Follett, and my hon. and 
learned Friend sitting below me (Sir F. 
Thesiger). I cannot detail to the House, 
for I do not know, what passed between 
this person (Mr. Jones) and his immediate 
employers, the Poor Law Commissioners; 
but that which came to my knowledge was, 
that he had been proved guilty of having 
corruptly trafficked in the appointment to 
a public office. This was acknowledged 
by the party accused ; and, regardless of 
every other consideration, I declared that 
I thought he ought to be brought up for 
judgment. The court having sentenced 
him to a year’s imprisonment, I think I 
should have ill discharged my duty to the 
Crown, in the case of a public servant who 
was convicted of having corruptly bartered 
a public office, if I had advised the Crown 
to remit that punishment—at least before 
a large portion of it had been suffered. I 
should, I think, have betrayed my duty, 
if I had advised any remission of the 
punishment before eight months’ impri- 
sonment at least had been suffered. As 
to that case, I can say that I advised 
Her Majesty, as a Minister of the Crown, 
without favour or affection, to do that 
which I considered would be most con- 
ducive to justice. I acted, if I may be 
permitted to say so, with perfect indif- 
ference, and what I did was altogether 
founded on a consideration of my bounden 
duty as the responsible adviser of Her 
Majesty. I now wish shortly to explain 
a matter to which I have already referred 
in my place here, and to which the hon. 
Member has again called attention to- 
night. I speak with reference to a ques- 
tion which the hon. Member for Finsbury 
put to me at the close of the Session of 
1845, with regard to the practice of bone- 
crushing in the Andover union workhouse. 
The question was first put, I believe, by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury within a 
week of the close of that Session. I di- 
rected immediate inquiry to be made into 
the matter. The person employed to make 
that inquiry by the Poor Law Commission- 
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ers was Mr. Parker, who happened at that 
time to be the assistant commissioner to 
whose district the Andover union belonged. 
I think I am accurate that the interview 
between me, Mr. Parker, and one of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, Sir E. Head, 
took place on the morning before the pro- 
rogation, or the day but one before the 
prorogation. It was, therefore, all but im- 
possible for me to present to the House 
Mr. Parker’s written report before the 
prorogation of Parliament. It has been 
said that I wished to suppress that re- 
port. Now, the suppression of that report 
was not within my power; because, being 
made to the Poor Law Commissioners, it 
was on the records of their office, and 
therefore its suppression by me was impos- 
sible. But I did think then, and I think 
now, that the production of that report 
on the last day of the Session, when no 
explanation of it could be given, and no 
mitigating circumstances could be stated, 
and to have allowed it to have gone forth 
to the public in the absence of the expla- 
nations which ought to have been simul- 
taneously promulgated, would have been 
unfair; and I was on that ground led to 
form the resolution to which I came, not 
to present the report to the House at that 
time, but to give the verbal explanation to 
the hon. Member which I did give on the 
last day of the Session. In that I may 
have committed an error of judgment ; 
but I am sure that I acted from a re- 
gard to my duty as a public servant. 
And then a Gentleman, in the public 
service, acting under the order of his 
superiors, and confidentially communica- 
ting with the Secretary of State, says he 
takes a note of what took place, and that 
note is used eight months after the conver- 
sation took place by an hon, Member in 
his place in this House. That note pre- 
tends to be an accurate account’ of what 
took place. Now, I speak from memory 
only, without any such memorandum to 
refer to; but I think there are expressions 
in that note attributed to me which I did 
not use. I leave the House to judge in 
the matter. Sir, something has been said 
as to my not having courted examination 
before the Andover Union Committee. The 
fact is, I remained in London for about 
three weeks after my resignation of office. 
The Committee might have summoned me; 
it was not for me to tender myself as a 
witness. If any statements or explanations 
had been made to the Committee by other 
witnesses, which were not perfectly satis- 
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factory to them, I was all that time ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to have attended 
them; and I should then have given to 
them the same account of these transae. 
tions which I have now given to the House, 
The House, therefore, will not, I trust, 
draw any unfavourable inference against 
me because I was not examined as a wit. 
ness before the Andover Union Commit. 
tee. With respect to the report of Mr, 
Mott on the Bolton case, I certainly haye 
no very distinct recollection of the cireum. 
stances of that case; but I do remember 
the hon. Member for Bolton making a 
statement in this House respecting the 
distress prevailing in the year 1841 among 
a portion of his constituents, and I believe 
that it was in his capacity as assistant 
commissioner that Mr. Mott made that 
inquiry. I had every reason at that time 
to think that that report was strictly ac. 
curate; but statements were made in this 
House which certainly did throw a certain 
degree of doubt on that report; and on the 
Poor Law Commissioners making the re. 
duction from ten to nine assistant com- 
missioners, although I certainly can say 
that in the distribution of their patronage, 
neither directly nor indirectly have I 
ever interfered, yet on that reduction 
being made, the Poor Law Comnis- 
sioners may have confidentially stated 
that which led them to prefer to part with 
one rather than another of those assistant 
commissioners. It was certainly not at 
my instance that any one of the assistant 
commissioners has been dismissed. I now 
come to the case of Mr. Clements. With 
respect to Mr. Clements, the matter has 
been already debated in this House. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
took part in that debate, and only six 
Members in a very full House joined with 
the hon. Member in thinking that there 
was any one imputation resting on Mr. 
Clements. I rely upon the opinion of the 
overwhelming majority of the House against 
the hon. Member, who then had, unfortu- 
nately, only six Members willing to vote 
with him, and who this evening found it 
very difficult, I think, to find a single 
Member disposed to second his Motion. 
It remains only for me to notice the case 
of Mr. Day. The House will bear in 
mind, that towards the end of the year 
1843, the Commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the state and 
causes of the disturbances in South Wales 
made their report, and it was quite ob- 
vious that among the circumstances which 
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had led to those disturbances the adminis- 
tration of the poor law was one of the most 
prominent causes. Now, I must observe, 
that it is one thing to impute blame, and 
another to take precautions that the man- 
agement to be adopted shall be such as to 
cause a good feeling towards the adminis- 
trators of the law in delicate and difficult 
circumstances. But, there was some impu- 
tation on the administration, and I thought 
that it would be advantageous if there were 
some change in the South Wales poor-law 
district. 1 communicated that opinion to 
the Commissioners at the end of December, 
1843, and the moment I heard that there 
was likely to be an opening for a Com- 
missioner who would exercise superior dis- 
eretion and ability, the position of Mr. 
Twisleton was brought to my recollec- 
tion. It was at my request that he had 
relinquished one of the most important 
and beneficial situations under the Com- 
mission — that of assistant commissioner 
for the metropolitan district ; and he did 
so at my particular intreaty, and for the 
benefit of the public service. My right 
hon. Friend below me (Sir R. Peel) will 
remember the eminent services and the 
great assistance which Mr. Twisleton ren- 
dered to the public in the year 1842. The 
hon. Member has thought fit to impute to 


Mr. Twisleton some corrupt proceedings 
with respect to the town of Paisley; but I 
have never heard before of any such impu- 
tation. I only know, that under the most 
difficult cireumstances, he, with exemplary 
fidelity, discharged the difficult duties al- 


lotted to him. Mr. Twisleton was no poli- 
tical friend of mine: he was appointed by 
the noble Lord opposite, when his Friends 
were formerly in power; and it was only 
my conviction of his merit, after seeing his 
fidelity and his ability in the execution of 
very difficult duties, that led me to impose 
upon him the difficult task of an inquiry 
into the poor law in Scotland. I have 
already said that he then held a most ad- 
vantageous position ; I asked him, for the 
public good, to give up that situation, and 
to go into Scotland to perform a most 
confidential and disagreeable duty. There 
was the greatest uncertainty whether he 
would be able to resume his position; but 
I gave him an assurance on my part, 
that when the opportunity occurred, he 
should not be overlooked. When, there- 
fore, I saw that owing to the change in 
the Welsh district there was likely to be 
an opening, I did ask the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to remember Mr. Twisleton. It 
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appeared, however, that the business in 
Scotland required him to remain till Eas- 
ter; and it was subsequently the wish of 
Mr. Twisleton, at the expiration of his period 
of service in Scotland, to take a tour abroad. 
The Poor Law Commissioners were inti- 
mately acquainted from past experience with 
the merits of the late Colonel Wade, and in 
the exercise of the discretion vested in them 
by law they did remove Mr. Day, and did 
appoint Colonel Wade. Now, Sir, I really 
do not think that I have omitted a single 
point in the long and protracted speech of 
the hon. Member; and I hope and believe 
that I have not been betrayed into a single 
angry expression with reference to this sub- 
ject. I repeat that the matter of the con- 
spiracy, by obtaining false reports, to crush 
the hon. Member, cannot rest in its pre- 
sent state. Fortunately an appeal has been 
made to the right tribunal; there, and 
there only, can I enter into the fullest ex- 
planation on that particular point with re- 
spect to Mr. Mott, which the hon. Member 
has again raised; and there I shall be ready 
to appear to give that more full explana- 
tion, which my sense of duty prevents me 
here from giving. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that as reference 
had been made to a case in which he had 
taken part, he would state the facts, 
which were very simple. In the year 
1841, he had ealled the attention of the 
House to the extreme suffering which 
afflicted the community he represented ; 
and he had made a statement which had 
undoubtedly induced the right hon. Baro- 
net to say that if such a state of things 
existed in the borough of Bolton he ought 
to institute an immediate inquiry. That 
inquiry was instituted, and Mr. Mott was 
the commissioner sent down to conduct it. 
Certainly that gentleman did not conduct 
the inquiry in a manner to satisfy him or 
his constituents. They thought that he 
had not made the inquiries he ought, that 
he had not seen the individuals he ought 
to have seen, and that he had not examined 
the parties he ought to have examined. The 
papers were printed by the House, and 
showed that the duties had been very un- 
satisfactorily discharged by Mr. Mott. He 
had, undoubtedly, made complaint of that 
circumstance; he was not aware that he 
had made any representation to the right 
hon. Baronet; but he did make a represen- 
tation to the Secretary of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, that nothing could do more 
discredit to the Poor Law Commissioners 
than their conduct in the matter of Mr. 
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Mott. Of Mr. Mott he had heard nothing 
for a long time after, nor until the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had appeal- 
ed to him as being acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his (Mr. Mott’s) dismissal; 
and he certainly thought that the dismissal 
of Mr. Mott was an admission that his 
(Dr. Bowring’s) statements were true, and 
that Mr. Mott’s representations were not; 
and he thought that what the right hon. 
Baronet said upon that occasion had put 
him in the situation in which a Member 
ought to stand with his constituents and 
the public, and that the dismissal of Mr. 
Mott recognised the truth of his (Dr. Bow- 
ring’s) assertions. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As the two principal 
speakers in this debate have done me the 
honour of referring to my opinions on this 
subject, I hope the House will allow me 
again to touch the ‘ great Mott case,’’ to 
which the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Dorchester has alluded. On the pre- 
sent occasion, as upon the last—which I 
believe will be nearly three years ago—I 
have not had the advantage of any pre- 
vious conference with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Knaresborough. The Reso- 
lutions were shown to me when I entered 
the House; I was then told that my hon. 


Friend had made up his mind to withdraw 
the latter part of them; and in that respect 
Ido not think there is any difference of 


opinion as to his discretion. I am bound 
to say, that upon the subject generally I 
have formed an opinion very different from 
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| a sorry division; such as that to which the 
‘right hon. Baronet the late Secretary of 
State for the Home Department referred 
in a spirit so constitutional, but in which, 
seeing his present position, he may some 
| day find himself. The poor-law question, 
_is a question of charity, and we ought to 
look charitably upon all discussions ¢on- 
nected with it. Let me take the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, He 
was a distinguished country gentleman 
before he held any office in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He formed a de. 
cided opinion upon an economic and most 
| important question. Whether that opinion 
| were right or wrong, if men had not taken 
it up, the great change would not have taken 
| place. I therefore always, from the first, 
| believed that the right hon. Gentleman, as 
| a country gentleman, or as a distinguished 
Minister, was, upon this subject, entirely 
| sincere. Ile thought this great change was 
necessary. Ile was a member of the Com- 
| mittee, the report of which recommended this 
ichange. He supported it with great ability 
when it was introduced; he very naturally 
supported it when he became a Minister of 
the Crown, not only as the representative 
of philosophical and political convictions, 
but as a man does when invested with 
power. He was determined that the change 
should be earried into effect; and he was 
determined to uphold it when it became 
the law. In that I see nothing but con- 
viction and sincerity of conduct. But there 
;are always two opinions upon the same 








that of my hon. Friend the Member for | subject; and when we sce a man like my 
Knaresborough. I have endeavoured be-| hon. Friend the Member for Knares- 
fore briefly to explain that general opinion ; | borough—not brought into power by a 
and, having since been a member of the! great party, but supported by the sympa- 
Andover Committee, I am, perhaps, not | thies of his neighbours, who are opposed 
the less qualified from forming a judgment | to this lav—who is a man of honest con- 


upon it. The House should never forget 
the circumstances of this case, and the 
subject with which they are connected. 
The great change in the law of Elizabeth, 
with respect to the maintenance of the poor, 
which has occurred in our time, is a subject 
constantly before the public for national 
criticism and for political modification. It 
is impossible to deny that it is one of those 
subjects on which public opinion should be 
viewed with indulgence, and on which the 
public expression of the opinions of public 
men ought not to be looked upon cap- 
tiously, especially of those public men who 
took up opinions which were unpopular in 
this House, who were unconnected with 
any party in the House, and who if they 
went into a division, would have gone into 


| victions—who, whatever may be alleged 
against him, speaks out of this House, as 
I know, whatever others may think, what 
he says in it—when we see my hon, 
| Friend coming to this House, and oppos- 
ing himself to the opinions of the majo- 
rity, although they think him outrage- 
| ously in error, 1 do say that opinions upon 
this subject uttered by such a man, should 
| be reeeived with indulgence, perhaps even 
| with kindness. As to this particular case, 
I do not agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Knaresborough. I see two sin- 
cere individuals, the one a right hon. Gen- 
| tleman, recently a Secretary of State, who 
is attacked; the other, the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, who is to be punished. 
Those two individuals represent opposite 
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opinions; but I eannot help remembering 
that the one has been a powerful Minister, 
supported by a powerful party, and the 
other is an isolated individual, who has had 
no party to support him; whose only solace 
and whose best reward has been the sym- 
pathies of people out of doors. Under these 
circumstances, I think it would have been 
just to have viewed the conduct of the Minis- 
ter, whoever he might be, who had to earry 
this law into effect, with anything but a 
captious spirit. So also do I think that 
the individual who opposed the Minister of 
that particular administration of the law, 
should not be held up as a person whose 
conduct ought always to be impugned, and 
whose motives always maligned. With 
respect to what the right hon. Gentleman 
said in his chief answer, or rather reason 
for not giving an answer, to the charge of 
my hon. Friend, that this was not a proper 
tribunal where this case ought to be set- 
tled, I entirely agree with him; but let 
me ask the House where was this ques- 
tion first originated? Was it before the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, to whom 
the right hon. Gentleman appeals? No! 
Let us not forget the remarkable circum- 
stances under which a solitary Member 
was brought before the self-appointed tri- 
bunal of this Assembly. You had then 
an individual the most powerful Minister 
that England has seen for a century, and 
who might have remained the most power- 
ful Minister, had he not, as Iippocrates 
says, in one of his chapters in which he 
accounts for madness, been placed in those 
circumstances in which ‘* too much pros- 
perity may make a man insane ;’’ you had 
that powerful Minister, with that devoted 
phalanx—that Macedonian army, ready to 
vote according to his nod—arrayed against 
this solitary being, who chose to express 
what might be erroneous, but were his 
honest and profound convictions. Had he 
the chance which atiy man in the House of 
Commons, whatever his polities may be, 
generally has? Could he appeal to a ge- 
herous Opposition to support him? On 
the contrary, the Opposition at that time 
mainly consisted of a particular and pre- 
dominant interest, which, whether right or 
wrong. this individual had peculiarly offend- 
ed. You were at that moment virtually 
governed by the manufacturing party in this 
House. Between the Government of that 
day and that particular interest, there 
was, though not announced, a virtual alli- 
ance. Many there were, who, in giving a 
Vote against the Member for Knaresbo- 
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rough, remembered they were punishing the 
denunciator of ** Devil’s dust.”’ These were 
the circumstances under which the House 
came to a resolution which still remains upon 
our Journals; but, I say, not to the disho- 
nour of the hon. Member for Knaresborough, 
but to the discredit of the House of Com- 
mons. Such language, in such a form, 
ought to be kept for high criminals. You 
should not punish a man in his position 
for idle words. When I turn to your 
Journals, and see a man expressing his 
convictions upon a subject of great na- 
tional interest, because he may express 
himself against one of the most powerful 
individuals in the country in language too 
strong, denounced by a resolution of the 
Commons of England, I cannot say it will 
be for your historic reputation; 1 doubt 
whether it will tell for your political courage. 
And now you come forward again and 
say, this question has been settled by a 
decision of the House, and that it is finally 
to be adjudicated upon by another tribunal. 
The main fact Ido not deny. I cannot 
conceive for a moment that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Knaresborough could pos- 
sibly have supposed that under the present 
circumstances the House of Commons could 
have interfered in his favour; and I take it 
as a confirmation of that opinion, that my 
hon. Friend did not consult me on the sub- 
ject, because, if he had, I should have 
told him that it was totally impossible, in 
the present state of this question before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, to appeal to the 
Hfouse of Commons. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stops the question at once. But I 
take it, after what has passed, there will 
be no delay in the decision. I take it also, 
after what the right hon. Gentleman stated, 
that not only himself will appear in the 
witness-box, but Mr. Lewis also. I will 
not notice the minor points of this case; 
such as what the right hon. Gentleman 
said about Mr. Twisleton. That point he 
seems to admit. It appears to me that 
however you regard this case, it ends all 
in the conduct of one—I should be sorry 
to use harsh language towards any one 
who is absent, or under affliction, but I 
say one—disreputable individual. It is 
‘¢ Mr. Mott said this,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Mott wrote 
that.”’ He is ready to swear that the 
Minister of the Crown engaged him to do 
that which that Minister says he was not 
engaged to do; and he is ready to swear 
that he was engaged to do something, 
whilst the hon. Member alleges the con- 
trary. Then we have a right to ask, is 
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the word of the right hon. Member for 
Dorchester worth more than the word of 
Mr. Mott? I must say I prefer the word 


of the right hon. Gentleman to that of Mr. | 


Mott; but saying that sincerely, I think I 
may also say, I prefer the word of the hon. 


Member for Knaresborough to that of Mr. | 


Mott. Mr. Mott, the poor-law guardian, 
or Mr. Mott, the keeper of a madhouse, 
is not a person entitled to the gratuitous 
admiration of mankind. 
all, is this to the House of Commons ? 
Why this scandalous ILouse of Commons’ 
quarrel? The entry of these things on 
the Journals, does not tend to clevate 
the character of this House. It is a 


House of Commons’ quarrel, which has 


arisen from misconception, misunderstand- 


ing—from awakened prejudices and heated | 


passions, which must exist in popular 
assemblies. 
Chief Justice of England must come for- 
ward to vindicate 
our chief statesmen, or even to punish 
the honest and hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, who thinks all this time sincerely 
that he has been fighting the cause of the 
people! We are told that this question is 
to be settled by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. No doubt, if the knot be worthy 


of the divinity, the question will soon be 


solved. But be that as it may, I cannot 
but feel that the decision of any court of 
justice, though it may substantiate the 
truth, will not elevate our character in the 
opinion of our constituents. I rose, how- 
ever, to express my hope—to which I am 
sure my hon. Friend will respond—that 
after the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the fair challenge he made, he 
will not ask the House of Commons to 
come to any decision upon this question. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: I think there has 
been a slight misconception of the real 
merits of this case. In spite of the philo- 
sophical reasons and the deep research of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, 
I think there is not a very true conception 
of this matter. It strikes me that it comes 
before this House in a very small form. A 
Member of the House of Commons charges 
a Minister of the Crown with corrupting 
and suborning an inferior officer, and send- 
ing him into the country in order to fabri- 
cate a false report to destroy the character 
of a Member of this House; and then we 
are told this ought never to have come be- 
fore this House. The hon. Gentleman 
says that this subject is one of the most 
important economical considerations of the 
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| Government. I should like to know whe. 

ther the hon. Gentleman, although he used 
| half a dozen words when one would suffice, 
did not mean to say that this is a very im. 
portant subject for the consideration of the 
Government of this country, and particu. 
larly as regards the poor. 1 am willing to 
| take the matter as he represents it. It is 
| the administration of a very unpopular law 
which the hon. Gentleman described, or 
rather did not deseribe, for he talked only 
| in vague generalities, of an unpopular lay 
| affecting great interests in this country ; 
; and, among others, the great body of our 
| poor countrymen. The application of this 
| law is said to be corrupt—basely corrupt— 
by a Minister of the Crown, so as to bear 
unjustly upon the poor of this country, I 
want to know whether the House of Com- 
/mons is not the place in which such a 
charge should be entertained? If a Mi- 
| nister of the Crown is guilty of such base 
conduct, is it not a subject for us to enter. 
| tain ? Is it not our special mission to pro- 
tect the poor against such proeeedings—I 
‘use the words ‘base proceedings’’—on the 
| part of any Minister of the Crown? The 
|right hon. Gentleman was so charged by 
| the hon. Member for Knaresborough. The 
| House of Commons takes it up. That 
Macedonian phalanx, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman chose to mark with the finger of 
scorn, voted upon that resolution nemine 
contradicente, stating that the charge was 
calumnious against a Minister of the Crown. 
The hon. Gentleman himself who speaks 
of that Macedonian phalanx was one of 
those who so voted. [‘‘No!”’] At the time 
to which the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
refers, he sat behind the Minister—that 
powerful Minister at whose beck and call 
the Macedonian phalanx, now rendered so 
memorable, was prepared to act. People 
shook their heads, but that would not alter 
the state of the facts. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I spoke in favour of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Knares- 
borough. The Speaker upon that occa- 
sion did not see the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln rise, and, therefore, it did happen that 
I had no opportunity of voting, because in 
fact there was not any formal division; 
but I certainly intended to vote as I have 
stated, and I should have so voted if the 
Motion had been pressed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK resumed: This is 
not the first time the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury has spoken one way and voted 
another. What I look at is this: I see 
recorded upon the Journals of this House 
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a Resolution, setting forth that an hon. 


Member has uttered a calumnious observa- | 
tion upon a Minister of the Crown, a Se- | 
of a leading idea. 
hon. Baronet the late head of the Govern- 
/ment a great authority upon one great 


eretary of State; and I find the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury saying, that he in- 
tended to vote against that resolution. 


Now, I venture to affirm, that if a question | 
be put, and that I intend to vote against | 


it, | should take care that the House did 
not separate until I should acquire an op- 
portunity of recording my vote. 
know that the accusation brought against 
the Secretary of State was a false and ca- 
lumnious charge. But no matter what 


subject may come under discussion in this | 


House, there are men who will twist and 


turn it to their own purposes: these I call | 
The eurrency will oc- | 
_he is understood to be in private life. 


men of one idea. 
eupy exclusively the mind of one man; 


this quarrel between the hon. Member for | 
Knaresborough and the right hon. Member | 
' was coming into the House he learned that 


for Dorchester may for a time fill the 
thoughts of another; but the conduct of 


the late Prime Minister is the leading idea | 
with the hon. Member for Shrewsbury: he | 
_ speech of the hon. Member which the House 


eannot help bringing into every discussion 
his old favourite topic, censure and con- 


demnation of the right hon. Baronet who | 
recently was at the head of the Govern- | 
This one idea he drags into every 


ment, 


discussion ; and whenever he gets up, be | 


the occasion what it may, he never can sit 
down till he has had a fling at the right 
lon. Baronet. This figure of the Mace- 
donian phalanx—-his most recent, yet not 
his most happy effort—is one which cannot 
fail to remind all who heard the hon. Mem- 
ber of this material fact, that the hon. 


Member himself was in that phalanx for a | 


time one of the most faithful and devoted 


followers of the right hon. Baronet; that | 


with him and for his support the hon. Mem- 


ber’s spear was levelled, and his shield | 


locked; that he firmly maintained his posi- 
tion so long as danger did not impend, but 


the moment that any ground for serious | 


apprehension arose, he instantly ran over 
to the enemy’s camp. 


Which he himself belonged. 


Bath, either Quixotically takes upon him- 


self to avenge every wrong, or, in his legal | 
capacity, to pronounce an opinion upon the | 
subject will | 


law of every case. This 
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| opinion upon it, nor does the peculiar turn 


It therefore ill be- | 
came the hon. Member for Shrewsbury to | 
talk as he has done of the phalanx to | 
|imposing upon Parliament. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE : It appears to me | 
that the hon. and learned Member for | 
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of his own mind preclude him from accusing 
others of being always under the influence 
He thought the right 


system; and he thought that with the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury the leading idea 
is enmity to the late head of the Govern- 


;ment: what foundation is there for state- 
We all! 


ments of this kind? I can assure the hon. 
Member for Bath, that the course which 


‘he takes in public is as little qualified as 
anything well can be, to impress upon the 


mind of this House, or on that of the com- 
munity at large, the opinion that he is in 
public the same kindly-disposed and ho- 
nourable man that I have reason to believe 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury has told us that just as he 


the hon. Member for Knaresborough had 
abandoned one moiety of his resolution; and 
[ am sure it was quite apparent, from the 


has just heard, that if the other moiety 
were to be dispensed with, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury would have been equally 
well pleased, and would have thought the 
forbearance of his hon. Friend, whom he 


‘now supports, equally judicious. I confess 


that for my part I never knew a Motion 
less to the purpose—less applicable to the 
business that has really been brought be- 
fore the Ifouse. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough has brought forward a 
Motion compounded of various questions 
which have been already decided by this 
Ifouse. The merits of those questions have 
already been stated over and over again. 
The grounds upon which proceedings con- 
nected with them rest, have been already 
deliberately considered; and the House 
has arrived at an almost unanimous deci- 
sion respecting the charges that have been 
brought against the late Secretary of 
State and the Poor Law Commissioners, 
imputing to them that they conspired to 
produce a false report for the purpose of 
The hon. 
Member for Bath says truly, that that was 
an almost unanimous vote of this House. 
So far then as the House is concerned, the 
whole question has been disposed of; and 
there appears to me to be a peculiar impro- 
priety in now bringing it forward here, in- 


finally be decided in the Court of Queen’s | asmuch as we all know that the question 
Bench; but that does not prevent the hon. |has been formally brought before a court 


and learned Member from pronouncing an | 


of law, and the future decision of it cannot 


U2 
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be made a breach of privilege. The case was | his sincerity we are to support him jp 


fully heard by the House; and the House 
came to a decision upon all the facts. 
With such grounds only in his possession, 
or accessible to him, it does not seem to 
me that the hon. Gentleman was entitled 
to eke out his invective by the assistance 
of documents which were brought under 
the consideration of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the case of the An- 
dover union. 


there should be any further inquiry. There 
is, however, one observation, which cannot 
fail to strike the mind of every one with 
reference to all the points under considera- 
tion, namely, that the hon. Member was 
not entitled to use Mr. Coode for two pur- 
poses. 
authority, he read a letter from him, im- 
pugning the conduct of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners; and next he referred to the 
misconduct of Mr. Coode, as proof that the 
Commissioners are to blame. The hon. 
Member can scarcely be allowed to quote 
Mr. Coode both ways. The House, I am 
sure, must feel as I do, that, at the inquiry 
before the Committee on the Andover 
Union ease, an officer, subordinate to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, did not act with 
that fidelity which the Government and 
the public had a right to expect. I must 


say I do not understand how the business | 


of the Home Office, or that of any other 
department, can be carried on, if under- 
secretaries are to behave in similar cases 
in the manner which the gentleman em- 
ployed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
has behaved. With this brief reference to 
the subject, I dismiss all the charges 
founded upon the evidence given by that 
subordinate officer. As to the poor law 
itself, whether it were a wise measure or 
an unwise measure—whether it were mer- 
ciful, or whether it were tyrannical, even 
if it were the most cruel law that ever was 
passed—nothing remained for the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dorchester, 
being then Sceretary of State, but to carry 
out the existing law. He was bound to act 
fairly under it; and I fully believe that he 
did act fairly in the administration of the 
powers intrusted to him under that statute. 


to assume that the hon. Member for Knares- | 
borough is as perfectly sincere as the hon. | 

‘ o . | 
Member for Shrewsbury represents him to | 





Now, in making this Mo- | 
tion, and in bringing forward those docu- | 
ments once more, the hon. Member has by | 
no means succeeded in showing us why | 


When he quoted Mr. Coode as an) 





bringing forward accusations in this House, 
imputing corrupt conduct to public fune. 
tionaries who exercise great trusts, [ 
think the evidence published on the subject 
has been decisive with the Iouse and the 
country. 

Sir R. PEEL: I certainly had no wish 
whatever to take any part in the present 
discussion ; and I considered that it would 
be more dispassionately disposed of in that 
other place to which I understand it is now 
to be referred. I, therefore, should not 
have risen had the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury not said that I had exercised the 
power with which I lately was intrusted, 
for the purpose of doing an_ individual 
wrong. I hope if any one believes that 
charge to be well founded, that he will refer 
to the record of those transactions, and 
from the ascertained facts of the case de- 
cide if I ever made use of the power which 
I possessed to do any wrong whatever to 
the hon. Member, or to any other person, 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury says 
that the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
preferred a charge against the Secretary 
of State, and that I, for the purpose of 
crushing an independent Member, exer- 
cised the influence which he supposed then 
to have been at mycommand. This I rise 
to deny, and to invite those who entertain 
any doubt upon the subject, to examine the 
evidence. But another charge has been 
made: it is said that the hon. and learned 
Member for Beverley, as chairman of a 
Committee appointed to try the merits of 
a controverted election, was induced by 
the Secretary of State, not only to influ- 
ence the proceedings of that Committee, 
but that the Secretary of State procured a 
false report from that Committee, through 
the agency of the hon. and learned Member 
for Beverley, to be presented to this House. 
The hon. Gentleman accused that hon. 
Baronet with having conspired, contrary 
to his oath, with the right hon. Baronet. 
Here are the words :— 

“That Mr. Hogg, the Member for Beverley, and 
a Member of this House, as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee to try and determine a petition from Not- 
tingham, complaining of the return for that city, 
had aided Sir James Graham in unseating Mr. 
Walter.” 


It accuses 


That is the second charge. 
In saying this, however, I am quite ready | the Secretary of State with having pre- 


vailed on Sir J. W. Hogg to violate the sa- 

credness of an oath—to do what? To give 
. oe. . . ‘4 

an unjust decision in removing Mr. Walter 


be; but it does not follow that because of j from this Ilouse. These charges were 
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noticed not by me; but it was asked whe- 
ther or not the object of these charges 
which had been so preferred would remain 
silent under them? The hon. Member for 
Beverley came forward, and my right hon. 
Friend also came forward, and indignantly 
denied the charge. It then became my | 
duty, holding the position which I then 
filled, to give advice to the House; for 
who ever held my situation as a Minister of 
the Crown, to whom the House did not | 
look to originate and advise proceedings | 
under such circumstances? If any hon. 
Gentleman will refer to the record of those | 
proceedings, he will observe that I advised | 

the House to act with the greatest caution. 

First, I advised the House, when the 

charges were first preferred, to come to | 
no decision whatever at that time. I ad- | 
vised delay. I know that many persons 
thought that delay was unnecessary; but I 
was most anxious that the hon. Gentleman | 
should do that which it appeared to me at 

the time certain that he would do—that he 

would at once admit that the charges were | | 
unfounded, or else that he would “attempt | 
to sustain them. Instead of that, how- | 
ever, the hon. Gentleman repeated the | 
charges, but declined to sustain them. I 





again advised the House to pause, that the | 


hon. Gentleman might have notice given | 
him to appear. A second delay accord: | 
ingly took place; and when the hon. Gen- | 
tleman did appear, he repeated his charges, 
declined to substantiate them, but ex- | 
pressed his determination to adhere to! 
them. There was then, in my opinion, no | 
other course open to the House of Com- | 
mons to pursue, than to pronounce an opin- 
ion on what had taken place. It appeared | 
to me that the Secretary of State would | 
subject himself to almost universal repro- | 
bation, and certainly to the reprobation of 
this House, if he were left open to the | 
charge of having interfered with a gentle- | 
man occupying ‘the situation of a Chair- | 

man of a Committee and a Member of this | 
House, and having induced him to violate | 
his conscience and his oath, in order to | 
effect the exclusion of a Member of this 
House. It became then my duty, the hon. 
Gentleman having declined alike to retract 
or to substantiate his charges, to move 
these resolutions. I believe the noble 
Lord the Member for Newark (Lord J. 
Manners) did intend to dissent from those 
resolutions; but he abandoned that inten- | 
tion. I must at the same time say, that so 
far from these resolutions having been | 
passed in consequence of the exercise of | 


{ 
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any power I might have over those with 
whom I was then connected, although two 
or three Members of this House might be 
inclined to dissent from them, I do not be- 
lieve any resolutions ever passed this 
House which carried with them more of 
the universal assent of the House. So 
far from there being any vindictive feeling 
with regard to the hon. Member for Knares- 
, borough, my firm belief is, that there was 
scarcely a Member of this House who did 
not wish to be relieved from the position in 


| which he was placed, by the hon. Gentle- 


man himself coming forward and relieving 
us from the necessity of passing the reso- 
lutions, by retracting the charge he had 
made, or by endeavouring to substantiate 
it. These were the circumstances under 
which I proposed the resolutions to which 


| reference has been made; and if the hon. 
| Gentleman did intend to prefer any charge 


against me of using any power I possessed 
to his prejudice, I am sure the feeling of 
the Llouse, after the statement I have 
made, will be that I am blameless. 

Mr. CHRISTIE: I am anxious to be 
allowed to make one or two observations 
before the close of this debate; and 
even if the right. hon. Gentleman oppo- 
J. Graham) had not alluded to 
the subject to which I am about to refer, 
I should have taken the opportunity of 
saying what I am now about to state. 


| One or two other points have been ad- 


verted to in the course of the debate, on 
which I wish to make a few observations; 
but 1 can assure the House I shall do so 
very briefly, as I am suffering from illness, 
which precludes me from occupying their 
‘attention for more than a few moments. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite has to- 
night complained of the production, by 
me, of 2 memorandum of a conversation 
‘between himself, Sir E. Head, and Mr. 
Parker, without his having vesthvell any 
previous notice of my intention to produce 
such a document. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made the same complaint at the time 
{ produced the memorandum; and if I 
had then thought as I now think, I should 
then have said what I am anxious now to 
say—that I ought to have given the right 
hon. Baronet notice of my intention to 
produce that document, and that the me- 
morandum contained several colloquial ex- 
pressions which the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have used except under the con- 
viction that he was speaking confidentially; 
and that the publication of such colloquial 
expression was calculated to do him serious 
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injustice. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said, that a charge has been made against 
him that he had wished to suppress a 
report, in the sense of destroying it. I 
can say, for myself, that I never made 
that charge; but, speaking of the sup- 
pression of the report, I used the word 
in the sense in which the terms suppressio 
veri is very commonly used. He withheld 
the report made by Mr. Parker, and gave 
the House no reason to suppose that such 
a report was in existence, but spoke only 
of a conversation with Mr. Parker. I think 
it right to take this opportunity of saying— 
and I purposely deferred saying it till the 
Andover.Committee had closed their in- 
vestigation and made their report—that 
for the error which was committed in 
the production of that memorandum, I 
alone am responsible. The memorandum 
was placed in my hands by Mr. Parker, 
with a variety of other papers relating to 
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ness of such departments could be carried 
'on. I fear there is another conclusion tg 
'which the same evidence must lead—that 
there was generally entertained by the 
subordinate officers of the Poor Law Com. 
| missioners a feeling of a want of confidenee 
‘in, and want of respect for, their superiors, 
I do not understand that the hon. Member 
‘for Knaresborough has mentioned Mr, 
| Coode as an instance of a bad appointment 
imade by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
[Mr. Ferranp: No.] The noble Lord, 
therefore, laboured under a mistake on this 
| point. I understood the hon. Member for 
| Knaresborough to state, that Mr. Coode 
‘had been dismissed by the Commissioners 
subsequently to the evidence given before 
|the Andover Committee. [Mr. Frrrayo: 
| For writing a letter.] But the Poor Law 
| Commissioners were not aware of that 
lletter till after Mr. Coode’s dismissal, so 
| that it had nothing to do with his dismissal, 


his case, for the purpose of giving me full | The right hon. Gentleman was led by some 
information on the subject. I exercised my | of the remarks of the hon. Member for 
own discretion entirely as to the use I made | Knaresborough into the case of Mr, Day, 


of them. I did not consult Mr. Parker on 
the subject. He was not aware of my in- 
tention to produce the memorandum, and it 
is due to him that I should take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that he was in no way 
responsible for the production of the me- 
morandum to which I have referred. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of Mr. Parker 
having made that minute of conversation, 
as if implying a complaint that Mr. Parker 
should have made a minute at all. Now I 
speak in the presence of several other 
members of the Andover Committee, and 
probably most hon. Members of this House 
have read the evidence taken before that 
Committee, which has now for some time 
been published; and I must say, with re- 
gard to the making of that memorandum 
—I am sorry to be obliged to express such 
an opinion—I think Mr. Parker was led 
to make it from a fecling which I fear was 
not entertained exclusively by him, but 
which prevailed among the subordinates of 
the poor-law office—a feeling of insecu- 
rity and of want of confidence in his supe- 
riors. The noble Lord has alluded to the 
evidence taken by the Andover Committee, 
and especially to some portions of Mr. 
Coode’s evidence; and he stated, appa- 
rently amid the general concurrence of the 
House, that that evidence led to the con- 
clusion that if the subordinates in other 
public departments were to act as the subor- 
dinates of the Poor Law Commissioners had 
acted, it would be impossible that the busi- 


land I think he made a sort of defence of 
| the Poor Law Commissioners with regard 
‘to their calling upon Mr. Day to resign. 
|The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
| character of the poor-law administration in 
Wales as being one of the chief causes of 
' the Rebecea riots; and I believe I am not 
misrepresenting the right hon. Gentleman 
when I say that he has to-night rested the 
| call for Mr. Day’s resignation on the ground 
of an indisereet and harsh administration 
of the poor law, which contributed to pro- 
duce those riots. This defence was not 
made by the Commissioners before the An- 
dover Committee in the distinct manner 
in which it has been made to-night by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I am not at all 
anxious to take the House into the subject 
of Mr. Day’s resignation; but after what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
I trust I may say, that the Andover Com- 
mittee—(presided over by the noble Lord 
the Member for Devonshire, who originally 
voted against the Motion for Inquiry, but 
who, on the last day of the Committee’s 
meeting, stated that what had transpired 
before the Committee had led him to be- 
lieve that his vote had been a wrong one)— 
a Committee which did not consist of a ma- 
jority of anti-poor-law members, came with- 
out a division to a resolution, which was 
proposed by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (a gentleman certainly 
not unfriendly to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, and a strong friend of the poor 
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law), that after the fullest consideration | 


of Mr. Day’s statements, and those of 
the Commissioners, they considered that 
the Poor Law Commissioners had entirely 
failed to justify their call for Mr. Day’s re- 
signation. The case of Mr. Jenkin Jones 
has also been mentioned, and certainly no 
one can complain of the remarks made on 
this subject by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He said nothing but what he was obliged 


to say by the remarks of the hon. Member | 
But as the right hon. | 


for Knaresborough. 
Gentleman has stated that Mr. Jenkin 
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borough jumps at the extraordinary con- 
clusion that there was a sort of stereotyped 
report which was brought out on all occa- 
sions, with some additions or alterations, 
to make it apply to particular localities. 
I need not say that this is a complete mis- 
take: the draught report referred to as 
being in Mr. Chadwick’s handwriting, was 


Commission. 


‘the original copy of this particular re 


port. And though the report bore Mr. 
Mott’s signature, there was no impropriety 
in Mr. Chadwick having assisted in the 
preparation of the report, because he had 


Jones pleaded guilty to a charge of having | been sent down by the Poor Law Commis- 
bartered a public office for a corrupt con- sioners to assist Mr. Mott in the inquiry. 
sideration, I do think it only just to Mr. | The hon, Gentleman has frequently al- 
Jones to ask every Member of the House | luded to questions put by me in the An- 
to look at the evidence before the Com-| dover Inquiry Committee. I do not know 
mittee, and to see what were the circum-| whether the hon. Gentleman is of opin- 
stances under which Mr. Jenkin Jones | ion that I joined in the charge that Mr. 
pleaded guilty to the charge. I would also | Mott was sent to make a false report with 
ask them to bear in mind these most im-| respect to the Keighley union. Now, what- 
portant facts, which were mentioned by | ever questions I might have put on that 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough—that | subject, | never entertained the idea that 
at the time of his being sentenced to a/ either the right hon. Gentleman or the 
year’s imprisonment, Mr. Jenkin Jones) Poor Law Commissioners sent down Mr. 
held the office of actuary to an insurance | Mott to make a false report. The report 


company; that he had invited the directors | might, or it might not, be false; but all 
of that company to appoint a committee | that the evidence before the Committee 
for the purpose of inquiry into the whole | went to show was, that one Commissioner, 


case; that before that committee he pro-| Mr. Lewis, had sent down Mr. Mott to 
duced all his papers; and that the di-| make a report. And there is a very great 
rectors, responsible as they were to a large | difference, as the hon. Gentleman must be 
body of proprietors, who generally scrutinize | aware, between giving instructions to make 
with extreme vigilance the proceedings of | a report which may turn out to be false, 
their directors, having made the investiga- | and giving instructions to make a false re- 
tion courted by Mr. Jones, came to the de- | port. 

termination to keep the office of actuary} Sm C. NAPIER said, that as the hon. 
open for him till he was released from his | Member for Knaresborough had designated 
imprisonment; that they then reinstated | the Committee on the Keighley Union as a 
him in his office; that he still holds it; | packed Committee, he begged to say, that 


and that upon a recent oceasion a very flat- 
tering resolution was passed by a large 
body of the proprietors, approving of his 
conduct, and that resolution was accom- 
panied by a very valuable present in aec- 
knowledgment of his services. The hon. 
Member for Knaresborough fell into more 
than one mistake in his many allusions to 
the evidenee taken by the Andover Com- 
mittee. Ile made one mistake, which I 
am anxious to correct, relative to a mat- 
ter affecting Mr. Chadwick. He referred 
to the printed evidence, in which Mr. Lewis 
speaks of a report, bearing the name of 
Mr. Mott, having been drawn up by Mr. 
Chadwick, and goes on to say that he had 
heard, from a clerk in the office, that the 
draught report was in Mr. Chadwick’s 
handwriting. The hon. Member for Knares- 


jhe (Sir C. Napier) moved for that Com- 
mittee; but he did not do so until after the 
hon. Member had continually dragooned 
the House about the Keighley union, and 
said, that before such a Committee he would 
prove all his assertions to be correct. As 
no one appeared ready to indulge the hon. 
Member, he, though a young Member then, 
certainly did propose that a Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the al- | 
legations. Being a stranger in the House 
at that time, he asked either the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government; 
or some other Member, to point out proper 
persons to be appointed on the Committec. 
Certain names were given to him; and Dr. 
Nichol, he thought, on the opposite side, 
appointed other names. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough was appointed 
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one of the Committee, against his opinion; 
for he thought that the hon. Member ought 
to have been summoned as a witness. 
This happened four or five years ago; but 
he did not recollect that the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough made an objection to a 
single Member. He was almost certain 
that the hon. Member made no objection ; 
and yet, after five years had passed, the 
hon. Member stood up and called the Com- 
mittee a packed Committee, and the report 
drawn up by Dr. Nichol a trumped-up 
report. The hon. Gentleman did make a 
counter report; but he was only supported 
by two or three Members ; and all the as- 
sertions made by the hon. Member were 
proved to be utterly groundless. He did 
not believe that the report was a trumped- 
up report. He thought it a fair report ; 
and there were only one, two, or three 
Gentlemen on the Committee who made 
the smallest objection to it. 

Mr. VILLIERS did not intend to pro- 
long the discussion, after the manly, able, 
and candid manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had met the charge against 
him —a manner in which that House and 
the country delighted to see a charge met, 
whether true or false. The hon. Member 
for Knaresborough had, however, made 
statements with respect to one with whom 
he (Mr. Villiers) was connected, and for 
whose honour he felt a deep interest; and 
he could not help recalling the attention of 
the House to those statements before the 
Motion should be disposed of. The hon. 
Member had stated that Mr. Lewis, the 
Poor Law Commissioner, induced a man to 
confess his guilt, for the purpose of using 
that confession against him on a public 
trial by indictment; and he had also said, 
that Mr. Lewis destroyed documents for 
the purpose of preventing falschoods being 
disclosed. Ile (Mr. Villiers) did not deny, 
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perfect sincerity; and he could only sup. 
pose that the hon. Member had brought 
forward these calumnies for the purpose 
of wounding the feelings and insulting g 
person not present. Believing that the 
hon. Member had intended to insult and 
injure one who was absent, and thinkin 
that one unjustly attacked ought to be de. 
fended, he had risen with that object. He 
could not notice the attacks made in the 
way in which he should wish to do in that 
House, because he might disturb its order; 
and if he were to notice them out of the 
House in the manner he should wish, he 
believed that such notice would only be re- 
ceived with indifference by the hon. Mem- 
ber. But he was anxious that the public, 
who would hear of the charges, should also 
hear the answer. The hon. Gentleman 
had also charged the Commissioners on an- 
other point, which he (Mr. Villiers) be- 
lieved to be destitute of foundation. He 
had stated distinctly, that Mr. Mott was 
engaged as partner with another man in 
keeping a madhouse—that he was obliged 
to fly from his creditors—that he became 
insolvent, and could not pay his debts—and 
that, after this, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed him to a situation of 800/. Now, 
he (Mr. Villiers) did not believe that the 
Commissioners appointed Mr. Mott to that 
situation after having discovered him to be 
the keeper of a madhouse, or to be insol- 
vent ; and he conceived that there could 
be no better proof of the charge not being 
true than that the appointment in question 
was not in the hands of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. He called attention simply to 
these statements, in order that the public 
might see that they were wholly unfounded 
and unsupported. 

Mr. FERRAND, in reply, said, all he 
required was, that he might have a speedy 
and fair trial ; and now that the right hon. 


that any Member of that House had a right | Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had pledged him- 
to impugn any public functionary for the | self to stand in the witness-box—and he 
manner in which he acted; and, if the|only wished Mr. Lewis would do the 
charges could be proved, he did not deny | same—he had no wish to prolong the 
the hon. Member’s right to make them. | present discussion, or to divide the Louse 
If true, he was bound to make them, but!on the Motion. After that pledge, he 
he was also bound to establish them. Yet | would undertake not to say one word moro 
the hon. Member did not produce one/on the subject until the trial took place. 
tittle of proof to show the truth of the | He requested that the trial should take 
charges he had made against Mr. Lewis; | place speedily, and that no unfair procras- 
and he (Mr. Villiers) defied him'to produce | tination should be allowed. He had reason 
one, He believed that they were utterly to complain that this had not been the case 
false; and he believed, that of all the ea-|long since. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
lumnies uttered, in or out of the Ilouse, | hampton had said that he (Mr. Ferrand) 
none were more destitute of foundation, or | had charged the Poor Law Commissioners 
more foul than these. He said this with with appointing Mr. Mott toa certain situ- 
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ation. Now, he (Mr. Ferrand) believed 
that his expression was that they had sanc- 
tioned that appointment. Mr. Mott’s ap- 

intment required the sanction of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and being perfectly 
aware of that, he felt convinced that he 
had used the word ‘sanctioned.”’ With 
respect to the documents which he alluded 
toas having been destroyed in Somerset 
House, he repeated that Mr. Lewis said 
that he could find no documents with re- 
spect to certain questions brought before 
the Andover Committee; and he had made 
use of the expression that he had destroyed 
private letters which he had written as 
Commissioner. There was no justification 
for this, because Mr. Lewis was bound by 
Act of Parliament to keep a record of all 
proceedings, whereas there were no records 
to be found with respect to many questions 
brought before the Andover Committee ; 
and Mr. Lewis had himself admitted that 
he could not find them. With respect to 
Jenkin Jones being induced to plead guilty, 
he had stated that Mr. Lewis had induced 
that individual to make a confession, and 
on the confession being made, he was pro- 
mised that he should not be punished. 
Nevertheless, the statement was made use 
of against him. He appealed to the hon. 
Member for Weymouth whether such was 
not the ease? The right hon. Gentleman 
had said he had had an opportunity of ex- 
amining Mr. Mott before the Committee; 
but that was not so. Mr. Mott had been 
merely called in, and asked by the Com- 
mittee whether he denied any of the state- 
ments that had been made. The right hon. 
Baronet had also said that he had made use 
of the expression ‘‘ a trumped-up report.” 
Now, it happened that the same phrase 
had fallen that night from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe), who 
had been a friend of the right hon. Baronet 
in his younger days. He had also attacked 
him for delaying to give a reply to Mr. 
Lewis’s solicitors, when they applied to 
know whether he was the writer of the 
letters in The Times. The fact was, he 
considered it his duty, in the first place, to 
write to the Editor of The Times, request- 
ing to know whether he should be justified 
in giving up his name as the writer of the 
letters until he had obtained a guarantee 
from Mr. Lewis indemnifying The Times 
against being also proceeded against if he 
did so. He waited until he heard from 
Mr. Dobie, the solicitor to The Times, that 
he had obtained such a guarantee; and on 
the afternoon of the day he received it, he 
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wrote to Mr. Lewis’s solicitors, expressing 
his regret for the delay, and stating the 
reason for it, at the same time instantly 
confessing that he was the author of the 
letters. He denied that he had ever im- 
puted corrupt motives to Mr. Twisleton. 
He had said he had gone incognito to per- 
form certain services for individual Mem- 
bers of the Government: and in that lan- 
guage he had been borne out by the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had stated 
that he (Mr. Ferrand) had repeated the 
statement he made at Leeds. THe denied 
this. All he had said was that the report 
of his speech in The Times was correct, 
and that he stood by it. He denied on 
that occasion the jurisdiction of the House, 
and had refused to plead to its jurisdiction. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 
Villiers), he had no intention of saying any- 
thing that would render necessary the in- 
terference of the Speaker. He would not 
be so foolish. All he would say was, that 
he was prepared to stand by any language 
he had uttered, cither in the IHlouse or 
elsewhere. After what had passed, he 
should be glad if the House would allow 
him to withdraw his Motion. 

Sm F, THESIGER rose to assure the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough that there 
would be no delay at all in the trial of his 
cause. If the hon. Member would only 
plead as speedily as possible to the criminal 
information, the case would be set down for 
trial, and would be taken in its due course, 
for it was evident it could not be taken out 
of its regular order. The cause would be 
put down on the record list for trial in 
London, and would be tried as speedily as 
the business of the court allowed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS ON BOARD 
THE AMAZON, 

Mr. HUME rose to move— 

“ That there be laid before this louse a Return 
of the number of corporal punishments, and the 
number of lashes in each punishment, on board 
Iler Majesty’s ship The Amazon, Captain Stop- 
ford, during the time of his command ; stating the 
number of the establishment of that ship, and the 
stations on which serving during that time.” 


The hon. Member said he had annually 
moved for a return of the corporal punish- 
ments inflicted in the navy, with a view of dis- 
couraging the system of flogging as much 
as possible. Quarterly returns were now 
made to the Government, who had an op- 
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portunity of seeing in what ships the prac- 
tice of flogging the men most prevailed. 
This precaution was of great use to the 
navy ; but he regretted that the last year’s 
return showed a very large proportion of 
such punishments. It appeared that in 
the navy one man in ten was flogged every 
year, while in the army the proportion was 
one in a hundred. The captain of the 
Amazon, Captain Stopford, had lately 
been tried by a court-martial, in con- 
sequence of the reports laid before the 
Admiralty showing an excessive severity 
of punishment on board his ship. The 
court-martial had acquitted Captain Stop- 
ford. He did not wish to try him 
again, or to prejudice his case while it was 
under consideration; but he wanted to 
know what the opinion of naval officers 
was as to the severity of punishment, or 
otherwise, and what constituted it. The 
naval regulations of 1733 were those by 
which corporal punishments were at pre- 
sent inflicted; and he maintained that they 
did not empower the captain to inflict two, 
three, and four dozen of Jashes, as was 
now done, without a court-martial. The 
greatest number given last year without a 
court-martial was 48, and the lowest 3; 
the average, he believed, was 30 or 31. 
He thought that excessive, and that the 
captain was not justified by the regulations 
in inflicting so many lashes. 

Mr. WARD hoped that Mr. lume would 
not press his Motion. It was impossible 
not to concur in many of the remarks 
which had fallen from him on the state of 
naval discipline; but the return asked for 
was of so peculiar a kind, as to induce 
him to hope that it would not be pressed 
for. Captain Stopford was the son of a 
distinguished Admiral, and he himself was 
a meritorious officer ; and beyond the fact 
that a court-martial had been held, and a 
verdict of acquittal returned, nothing fur- 
ther was known. The minutes had not 
reached England ; and it was evident that 
when an ofticer was acquitted of a charge, 
nothing could be more unjust than to pub- 
lish all that told against him, and which 
induced the Lords of the Admiralty to 
direct the inquiry to be made, without any 
one being able to say a word in exculpa- 
tion. Nothing was known of the reasons 
which influenced the court-martial in re- 
turning a verdict of acquittal. All that 
was known was, that oflicers of the highest 
reputation were members of the court. He 
would not pledge himself to produce the 
minutes when received; that would depend 
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upon the decision of those whose opinions 
he represented. Under present circum. 
stances, he thought it would be harsh and 
unjust to try Captain Stopford over again, 
which would be the effect of complying 
with the Motion, after his case had heen 
disposed of by the only tribunal competent 
to deal with it. 

Sir C, NAPIER was surprised that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hume) should go back 
to the obsolete regulations of 1733; there 
had been a dozen different codes issued for 
the naval service since then. It was only 
misleading the House. Why not state 
what the present regulations were? It was 
notorious that those old regulations were 
not now supplied to officers, and that they 
acted under quite different instructions, 
It was most invidious, just after this gen- 
tleman had been tried and acquitted, to 
move for a return, not of the punishments 
in all the ships in the Mediterranean, but 
in his ship alone; it was unjust and cruel 
to an absent man. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS had moved on a 
former occasion for a return of all the 
punishments inflicted in the fleet in a cer- 
tain period, and was refused the return. 
If these degrading punishments were be- 
coming fewer, that was only because of 
the influence of public opinion; nothing 
was so useful as letting in light upon these 
transactions. Ile did not see why there 
should be such a distinction between the 
army and the navy. In the navy, if the 
captain of a ship filled up the forms re- 
quired by the Admiralty regulations, stat- 
ing that the men flogged had been guilty 
of such or such an offence, he could ad- 
minister punishment not exceeding forty- 
eight lashes; and a court-martial must 
acquit the captain, although he might have 
been guilty of great cruelty. 

Caprain HARRIS defended the officers 
of the navy against any charge of wishing 
to continue the practice of corporal punish- 
ment on board their ships. He begged to 
say, that so far from desiring the continu- 
ance of the punishment, several eminent 
officers had advised the Government to di- 
minish the punishment, as their desire was 
to see it gradually but safely abolished. 

Viscount INGESTRE said, that if hon. 
Members who undertook to lecture officers 
on the infliction of punishment, had the 
command of a ship, they would be placed 
in a better position to enable them to form 
an opinion as to the infliction of that pun- 
ishment. He should like to see one of 
those hon. Gentlemen in the command of 
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a ship under difficult circumstances, with a served on the other evening, that a great 
mutinous insubordinate crew. He believed | impression had been made by the state- 
that officers of the navy felt the grave | ment of his noble and learned Friend who 
responsibility which devolved upon them | sat opposite (Lord Brougham), of the great 
in the infliction of punishment in a legal| number of Irish poor who had recently 
form, according to the Articles of War. | been relieved in Liverpool. He was sure 
The great fallacy of those who usually | that their Lordships must be aware that 
opposed corporal punishment in the navy | those poor who had recently arrived in 
was, they appeared to think that naval| Liverpool had not stayed there. They 
oficers felt a pleasure in the infliction of | were not resident there. Therefore let 
punishment upon a man; but he could say | not noble Lords, who were connected with 
that he had commanded two ships of war, | Lancashire, imagine that they could get 
and he was confident that he described the | off scot free. They would go on to Man- 
feelings of other officers when he stated | chester; they would go through the East 
there was no part of his duty which he| Riding on to Lincolnshire and to Norfolk, 


felt so painful to his feelings as ordering | and the landlords of Suffolk would not es- 


the infliction of punishment. It was a fal- 
lacy also to form an opinion from the ave- 
rage amount of punishment. Any such 
return must be erroneous and misleading, 
because ships’ crews differed so much. 
Sometimes an officer would get a crew 
who knew how to behave themselves, while 
at others, especially in war time, he would 
have a crew who were, perhaps, the very 
sweepings of the gaols, and with whom 
some prompt and effectual punishment was 
absolutely necessary. He recommended 
the hon. Member to inform himself more 
correctly before he made these kinds of 
statements in the House. 

Mr. HUME said, that all he had de-! 
sired to get at was, not whether the de- | 
cision of the court-martial had been right | 
or not, but what had been the amount and 
the extent of the punishments inflicted. | 
The gallant Admiral opposite (Sir C. Na-| 
pier) must have been ‘ dining,”’ or he | 
would not have understood his argument 
as he had done. The modern rules, he 
would be prepared to show, were more 
cruel than the old ones; and, as to what 
had fallen from the gallant Captain (Har- 
ris), all he could say was, that in that | 
House naval officers never raised their 
voices except in favour of punishment. He 
had had no intention to cast any aspersion | 
on Captain Stopford, and he was surprised | 
that his Motion should have been construed | 
into a charge against him. After what | 
had fallen from the Government, he would | 
not press his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve. 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 


*” — Friday, January 29, 1847. 
IMMIGRATION OF IRISH PAUPERS. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he had ob- 








cape the infliction. Let them, therefore, 
not imagine that the evil was removed 
from their doors. This Irish distress was 
not a local one; it would affect the whole 
empire; and there was no way, he ima- 
| gined, in which he could more strongly 
| display the evil than by moving for an offi- 
| cial return on it. He would, therefore, 
/move for a return of the number of per- 
‘sons, distinguishing men, women, and 
children, who had been relieved as casual 
| poor in the town of Liverpool, from the Ist 
| January, 1847, distinguishing also the 
English, Scotch, and Irish, and with re- 
| spect to the Irish, distinguishing those re- 
sident at Liverpool from those who had re- 
cently arrived. He moved also for a si- 
milar return from Bristol. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: And Glasgow and 
Greenock. Glasgow is much worse than 
Liverpool. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE: Say the ports on 
the Clyde. 

Kart FITZWILLIAM: And the ports 
on the Clyde; also a similar return for the 
corresponding period of 1846. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, since he had 
last addressed their Lordships upon this 
painful subject, he had received a letter 
from a gentleman at Liverpool, named 
Horsley, a large wholesale warehouseman 
there, in which he stated that from the re- 
ports in the newspapers he had seen that 
some observations were addressed by him 
(Lord Brougham) to their Lordships upon 
the subject of the great influx of Irish 
paupers to Liverpool. Le stated in his 
letter that the number of persons relieved 
on Thursday, the 22nd, amounted to 
22,640. What, the writer went on to say, 
would be the fearful increase, might be 
easily conjectured. The poor rate at pre- 
sent levied was 2s. 3$d. in the pound, and 
he himself paid 9000. for his portion of the 
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poor rate. <A tabular statement was also 
enclosed, showing the amount of the relief 
from the 18th to the 26th inclusive. He 
would not trouble the House with the 
details of each day, but the total num- 
ber amounted to 173,538. Soup rations 
amounted to between 7,000 and 8,000. 
The amount of out-door relief was also 
considerably increased. The increase at 
present amounted to 4000. ; of this, 3781. 
had been expended upon Irish paupers. 
This would give their Lordships a pretty 
tolerable index of the proportion of Irish 
paupers in Liverpool. The result was, 
that nineteen-twenticths of the pauper po- 
pulation were Irish paupers. This was a 
subject which required great delicacy in its 
management. If they were to go on month 
after month relicving the people at this 
rate, what would be the result ? He had 
seen a letter that morning from a friend of 
his who had received it from his bailiff in 
Treland, stating that it was quite impossi- 
ble to go on with the cultivation of land, 
as at that moment he required 100 la- 
bourers, and could not get them, they 
being all too anxious to obtain employment 
on the public works, because they well 
knew that they could get good pay for it, 
while the value of their work was not worth 
2d. It was clear that the Irish pauper 
did not like work. Te (Lord Brougham) 
regarded with apprehension the State giv- 
ing money by millions to the people for 
these useless works. He knew it might 
be said, how cruel not to give the public 
money to these starving people for doing 
nothing. It had been said that men were 
exceedingly generous of two things—other 
people’s money and their own advice. This 
adage applied very well to these senti- 
mental people, who were so fond of blam- 
ing persons who were opposing this squan- 
dering of the public money. They were, 
however, the best friends to the labourers 
themselves, who told them not to support 
a system which was calculated to make 
them mendicants upon the British public, 
and take away from them all self-reliance 
upon their own exertions. He had one 
subject to which he would briefly allude. 
It had been stated in the report of his 
speech of last night that he had said that 
there was a society engaged in the work 
of proselytising the Catholic paupers in 
Ireland. He (Lord Brougham) said no 
such thing; what he said was, that a letter 
was written by a reverend gentleman, 
whose name he would not mention, in 
which it was stated that it would be an 
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excellent opportunity for members of Pro. 
testant churches to subscribe a sum of 
20,000/., to be expended in a mission to 
promulgate the tenets of Protestantism, 
The reasons why the rev. gentleman consi. 
dered the present a favourable opportunity, 
were, as he had stated, that the Roman 
Catholic peasantry had had their feelings 
conciliated, and their prejudices removed— 
no doubt to a great degree by the ge. 
nerous relief which had been afforded so 
promptly, in the time of their severe dis. 
tresses, by the Protestants of England. 
He had no doubt that the proceedings 
of the rev. gentleman were well intended; 
but he should try at the proper time, when 
the circumstances were more favourable to 
overcome, what he (Lord Brougham) con- 
sidered the grievous errors — political, 
moral, and religious—of Popery, by the 
introduction of the principles of Protest 
antism, and the circulation of the Serip- 
tures. He objected, however, to the pre- 
sent opportunity being taken advantage of, 
in order to forward the Protestant faith. 
Eanrt FITZWILLIAM said, that unless 
the relief committees of the district from 
which the letter referred to by the noble 
and learned Lord, acted in a different man- 
ner to what the relief committees did else- 
where, he did not sce how the evils com- 
plained of could arise to any great extent. 
If a proprietor or farmer wanted labourers, 
and could not get them in the ordinary way, 
and applied to the relicf committee, there 
was no doubt that they would discharge 
as many from the public works as would be 
required for that purpose. There was no 
doubt that the labourers preferred employ- 
ment on the roads to the ordinary employ- 
ment, as the rate of wages was higher, and 
the labour much less ; still the relief com- 
mittees had the power of regulating this 
to a great extent. He had received a 
letter from one of the bailitts of his estates 
in Ireland the other day, from which it ap- 
peared that the wages paid by the farmers 
was 8d.aday. The wages paid by his 
bailiff was 1s. a day, while the relief com- 
mittee paid from 13d. to 14d. a day; 0 
that the labourers preferred his (Earl Fitz- 
william’s) employment to the farmers’, and 
the relief committee to both. [He was not 
much alarmed as to anything that had 
transpired up to this period, as little had 
been going forward in the cultivation of the 
land; but as February and March were the 
principal months for cultivation, if this 
state of things continued, he would have 
great apprehension that there weuld not be 
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sufficient labourers found to cultivate the | Ireland with England, and making con- 


soil. verts to Protestantism. The best answer 
Lorp BEAUMONT was of opinion that | to the attack on the reverend gentleman, 
a Select Committee on the operation of the | was the history of his life. There was 
law of settlement should be appointed by | not a man higher in the estimation of those 
their Lordships, as well as the one which | with whom he had to deal; not one whose 
had been appointed by the Lower House. Ile | conduct under that difficulty would have 
thought this was necessary, as themost erro- | been more worthy of praise; not one whose 
neous impressions prevailed as to the opera- | character more combined the character of 
tionof the law of settlement passed lastyear. | the gentleman and the clergyman, than 
The Eart of RODEN wished to know | that of Mr. Bickersteth. His character 
how far the question of the noble Lord had | was fully established in this country; and 
been replied to, and how far it was the | no one would regret more than that gen- 
intention of the Ministry to amend the tleman, at a time when all religious differ- 
Labour-rate Act of last Session. By that| ences were sunk under the sufferings of 
Act it was competent for the farmer to | the common calamity, if his observations 
apply to the Board of Works for any num- | should serve as a cause of ditference be- 
ber of labourers he might require. By that | tween the two countries. 
Act the labourers were under the direction Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he would 
of the Board of Public Works, and if any | exceedingly regret if a few words of his 
farmer required labourers, he had nothing | were to be considered as originating any 
to do but to apply to that board. But} attack upon the excellent clergyman to 
what was the fact of the case ? Supposing | whom his noble Friend alluded; for he felt 
a farmer wanted labourers on his farm, | convinced that any observation such as he 
would he apply to that board? Te might | had been represented to have made, would 
do so; but if he lived in a lonely part of | only be a cause of increased misery in 
the country, or if he resided in a thatched | Ireland, and lead to a greater breach be- 
house, he never could depend upon his life | ween the professors of the two religions 
heing safe for an hour, should he employ | than now existed. 
any labourer who was not patronized by| Returns ordered. 
the secret associations. He thought that 
the Government ought to be warned by the THE SPANISH MARRIAGES, 
extent of the effects to which this Act; The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that he 
went, and he trusted that some measures | wished to ask the noble Marquess whether 
would be taken to amend its provisions. | any communication had as yet been re- 
Qne thing of which he had to complain | ceived from the French Government, in 
was, that occasion had been taken to sow | answer to the last despatch of the Secretary 
religious jealousies. It had been stated, | of State for Foreign Affairs, to the Mar- 
that a hope was entertained that this visi- | quess of Normanby; and if any such had 
tation would be beneficial in promoting the | been received, whether there was any ob- 
Protestant faith, and thus knitting the in- | jection to lay the same upon the Table of 
terests of that country with this. One of| the House? It appeared to him, that as 
the greatest advantages, as he conceived, | the correspondence had commenced by a 
derivable from the calamity, and one of the | letter from this country, it ought to close 
greatest consolations, arose from the fact, | with an answer from the other side. He 
that all religious differences were sunk in | did not on this occasion wish to offer any 
| 








the common cause of charity. The ea-/ opinion upon the subject-matter of the cor- 
lamity existed, and they could not hinder | respondence, and he hoped the House would 
it; and the union of political and religious | not be called upon to give any opinion; but 
feeling —the greatest consolation that he would venture to state his strong belief, 
any one could possibly enjoy under the in- | that their Lordships’ House and the coun- 
fliction—was the feeling that existed on | try were desirous to see that correspond- 
this point. If they spent thousands upon | ence brought to a termination. It must be 
thousands they would not prevent it; and | manifest, from what had already been pro- 
he regretted, therefore, the more on those | duced, that it could not now be continued 
two accounts, that the reverend gentleman | with any definite and practical object; and 
had been alluded to by the noble Lord who | that if it were still continued in the same 
had just sat down, without that respect to | tone and temper in which it had been con- 
which he was entitled. It had been stated | ducted, it might lead to serious mischief. 

that this was a good opportunity for uniting | The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 

| 
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that an answer to the last despatch of his | 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for | 
Foreign Affairs had been shown to his | 
noble Friend. Her Majesty’s Government | 
would take the very earliest opportunity of | 
laying it upon the Table of the House. 
It was evident that there was a desire to 
see this correspondence at an end; but 
however desirous they might be to see it 
concluded, he could not say whether it 
might not require some observation. All 
he could say on this occasion was, that 
Her Majesty’s Government were most de- 
sirous to lay before the House the fullest 
details of the whole correspondence. 


OFFICE OF REGISTRAR OF FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES IN IRELAND. 

Eart ST. GERMANS said, he had 
given notice of his intention to present a 
petition from Mr. R. W. Mara, late Regi- 
strar of Friendly Societies in Ireland, com- 
plaining of his remoyal from that office; 
but that, in consequence of the necessary 
documents connected with the subject, by 
some accident or other, not reaching his 
hands, he would be unable to do so. The 
noble Earl then observed, that Mr. Mara 
had held the office of Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in Ireland under the late Govern- 
ment, but that the present Attorney Gene- 
ral had removed him, and appointed an- 
other person in his stead, notwithstanding 
the alteration of the Act, the spirit of which 
evidently intended, that from and after 
its becoming law the office should be of a 
permanent character. The office was simi- | 
Jar in its nature to that filled with so much 
credit in England by Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
whose appointment was permanent, and 
not dependent upon any change of Govern- 
ment. <A ease had been submitted for the | 
opinion of a very eminent gentleman at the | 
Irish bar, Mr. Napier, whose opinion ap- | 
peared to be in favour of a permanent | 
tenure. He (the noble Earl) felt himself 
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office; and the case of that gentleman was 
exactly similar. After some other remarks 
the noble Earl concluded by moving for 
copies of any letters or communications 
which may have passed between the Go. 
vernment and Mr. Mara, on his remoyal 
from the office of Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in Ireland. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
only trouble the House with a very few 
words in reply to the noble Earl opposite, 
He was not at all cognizant of any circum. 
stanees connected with the removal from 


| his office of Mr. Mara until within the last 


twenty-four hours, when he had made some 
inquiries respecting it, in consequence of 
the notice of Motion given by the noble 
Earl. It was quite true that Mr. Tidd 
Pratt had not been removed from his office; 
but it should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Tidd Pratt had become identified with 
friendly societies from their earliest forma- 
tion, and the public had derived great ad- 
vantage from the ability and perseverance 
with which he had almost exclusively de- 
voted his mind to that important subject. 
The situation of Registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties in England was placed upon a very 
different footing to that in Ireland or Scot- 
land. It was the established practice in 
Ireland, that the person filling the situation 
should be an assistant to, end in the eon- 
fidence of, the Attorney General; and it 
was owing to such practice that Mr, Mara 
had obtained his situation. The situation 
was always changed with the Attorney 
General ; and Mr. Mara would not have 
obtained his situation at all had not such 
been the established practice. The only 
question for consideration, therefore, was, 


| whether it could be held by any fair con- 


struction in the reading of the recent Act, 
that: the intention was to alter the tem- 
porary nature of the office, and make it per- 
manent. The law officers in Ireland and 
Scotland continued to act in this matter as 


unable to decide between the opinions of their predecessors had always done, and 
Mr. Napier and the Attorney General ; | appointed persons who were in their con- 
but the impression on his mind was, that it | fidence and competent to assist them; and, 
was not the intention of the Parliamentary | in doing so, he did not think they had 
Committee to whom the Bill had been re-| acted in contravention of the law. 

ferred to make the appointment dependent; Earu ST, GERMANS said, the only 
upon a change of Government. Whether | question was, whether Mr. Mara’s appoint- 
the real meaning of the Act was as Mr. | ment ought not to have been re-made. As 
Napier had construed it, or whether it was | it was the intention of Parliament to make 
in accordance with the Irish Attorney Ge-| the situation a permanent one, and as Mr. 
neral’s opinion, he knew not; but he be-| Mara had the good fortune to be in office 
lieved Mr. Mara’s deposal from office was | at the time of the alteration of the Act, he 
in violation of the spirit of the Aet. Mr. | considered he ought to have been continued 
Tidd Pratt had not been remoyed from his | in it. 
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The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
thought Mr. Mara had been unlucky; but 
considered that, under the circumstances, 
he had no just cause of complaint. 


After a few words from Lorp CAMP- 


BELL, ; 
The Eart of ST. GERMANS withdrew 


his Motion. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, January 29, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—2° Chelsea Pensions; 

tilling from Sugar; Customs’ Dutics. 
Reported.—Buck Wheat, &c, Importation. 

PetiTIONS PRESENTED. From Castleton, for Limiting the 
Hours of Labour in Factories.—From Shipowners of 
Scilly, for carrying into effect the Recommendations of 
the Select Committee with respect to Lighthouses, -— From 
Calian, for Repeal of the Union.—From North Riding of 
Tipperary, and Maryborough East, for the Adoption of 
Measures for the Relief of Destitution in Ireland.—From 
Chairman of a Meeting of the Inhabitants of Bally- 
mena, for Amendment of the County Works Presentments 
(Ireland) Act. 


Dis- 


{Jan. 





PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. HUME brought under the notice of | 
the House three Resolutions of which he | 
had given notice. They were as fol-| 
low :— 
“1, That Public General Acts should be pre. | 
pared for each of the several subjects of Police and | 
Watching, of Waterworks and Sewage, of Paving, | 
of Improvement of Towns and Regulation of | 
Buildings, Streets, and Roads, of Markets and | 
Fairs, of Cemeteries, of Bridges and Ferries, of 
Harbours, Docks, Ports, Piers, and Quays, of Ca- | 
nals, Rivers, and Navigation, as recommended in | 
the Report of the Select Committee on Private | 
Bills, embodying, as far as possible, the sugges- | 
tions thereof. 


i 


“2. That the recommendation in the said Re- | 
port as to the taxation of the costs of parties pro- | 


moting or opposing Private Bills be also adopted, | 
and that a proper taxing officer should be ap- | 
pointed, and a scale of fees, costs, and charges, | 
be authorized and published by Mr. Speaker. 

“3. That the Taxing Officer shall present to the | 
House, at the commencement of each Session, an | 
account of the total amount of the expenses for | 
promoting or opposing each Bill taxed and sane- | 
tioned by him during the preceding Session, dis- | 
tinguishing the amount paid as fees on each Bill | 
to each of the Houses of Parliament, the amount | 
for witnesses and other expenses, and for profes- | 


” 


sional services. 
The hon. Member stated, that since the | 
passing of the Reform Act, private Bills | 
had cost the town of Liverpool no less than 
between 80,0002. and 90,0002., while the 
expense of similar Bills to Glasgow had | 
been 57,0002. It had been proved before | 
the Committee on Private Bills, that soli- 
citors charged four or five times as much 
for business in Parliament as for other bu- 
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siness. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his first Resolution. 

Sir G. GREY admitted the great im- 
portance of the subject, but submitted that 
before the House pledged itself by adopt- 
ing any resolution, it would be expedient 
to see the Bill now nearly prepared, and 
which would have for object the consolida- 
tion of special clauses in many private 
Bills. That measure now would have been 
upon the Table, but for the unforeseen 
pressure of other business. The resolu- 
tions of the hon. Member, if adopted, could 
hardly be brought into operation during 
the present Session, so that little delay 
would be caused by waiting for the pro- 
mised Bill. Last Session he had taken 
objection to the second and third resolu- 
tions, since they could only be carried into 
etfect by an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. HUDSON remarked upon the enor- 
mous fees paid to the House for Bills for 
the improvement of towns, &c., amounting 
in some cases to nearly as much as the 
whole of the other charges. That was one 
great reason why the publie was so un- 
willing to come before Parliament. He 
hoped that a Committee would be ap- 


| pointed to inquire into the subject, as the 


charges for passing private Bills had in- 
creased four or fivefold within a few years ; 
the burden had now become almost in- 
tolerable. 

Mr. HUME was willing to withdraw his 
resolutions until the Bill adverted to by 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. GREENE wished the hon. Member 
to make a distinction between the fees 
paid te the House, and the charges of law-. 
yers. <A very large part of the expense of 


a private Bill went into the hands of agents 


and solicitors, over whom the House had 
no efficient control. 

Lorp H. VANE was glad that the at- 
tention of the House had been called to 
the subject of the fees payable to the 
Hfouse. He hoped that when the hon. 
Member for Sunderland produced the ac- 
counts of which he had spoken, he would 
distinguish between the fees paid to the 
House, and those paid to agents and soli- 
citors. 

Resolutions withdrawn. 


MEXICAN LETTERS OF MARQUE. 

Mr. BARCLAY wished to eall the at- 
tention of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Department for Foreign Affairs, and 
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also the attention of the Tlouse, to an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in The Times 
of the 8th of January, relating to Mexican 
letters of marque. It was forty years since 
any letter of marque had heen issued, and 
he had entertained the hope that the im- 
proved civilization of Europe would have 
prevented the issue of such atrocious docu- 
ments again. He wished to ask if the 
noble Lord’s attention had been called to 
this document, and what measures had 


Distress in 


been taken on the part of the Government | 


2 


to suppress such atrocious proceedings 


Before he sat down he would refer to an | 
extract in the Courrier Frangais, by’ 


which it was declared that any French 
subjects who made use of the letters of 
marque would expose themselves to forfeit 
their quality as Frenchmen, and to be 
treated as pirates. 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 
that if his hon. Friend had been in the 
Ifouse on a former occasion he would have 
heard a similar question put by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, and the an- 
swer which he had given to the first part 
of his question. He explained at the time 
that this advertisement was not issued by 
the Mexican Consul, but proceeded from a 
very well-meaning, and no doubt very ex- 


pert, gunmaker on Tower-hill, stating that | 
a Mexican letter of marque might be seen 


at his shop. Le however communicated 
with General Mendoza, the Mexican chargé 


d'affaires, on the subject, and he stated | 
that nobody was at present authorized by | 
Mexico in this country to issue letters of | 


marque. General Mendoza had sent him 
a copy of the deeree and regulations under 
which those letters were issued, and he 
had referred them to the law advisers of 
the Crown, and the Queen’s Advocate, to 
see how far issuing such letters of marque 
here would be consistent with the laws of 
this country. Every one knew, that under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, it was not 
competent to the subjects of this country 
to equip vessels destined for any hostile 
purpose against any other nation, without 
the consent of the Crown; and it was under 
the provisions of that Act that those ves- 
sels were lately seized which formed part 
of an intended expedition under the com- 
mand of General Flores, and another which 
it was supposed was intended to act on the 
coast of Portugal. With regard to the 
other part of his hon. Friend’s question, 
there was no power on the part of the Go- 
vernment to interfere with British subjects 
abroad; and he confessed he should be re- 
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'luctant to say that they might be treated 
as pirates, unless by the law of nations 
their conduct was considered to be pirati. 
cal. 


DISTRESS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. F. DUNDAS wished to ask what 
were the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the increasing destitution 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
| observing that the Drainage Act was in- 
operative in Zetland, where the distress 
| Was very great. 

Sir G. GREY said, that as the ques. 
tion put by the hon. Member was almost 
| the same as that of which notice had been 
given by the hon. Member for Lymington, 
he would take that opportunity of answer. 
ing both. The Government had it not in 

contemplation to establish any general sys- 
tem of relief in the Islands and Western 
| Highlands of Scotland, in addition to those 
measures which had been already proposed 
| with the view of mitigating the distress 
| which prevailed in that portion of the em- 
pire. The means of which the Govern- 
iment had availed themselves in order to 
‘mitigate that distress, had been, in the first 
| place, advances made under the Drainage 
| Act of last Session, which had come in aid 
‘of that distress most opportunely and ex- 
tensively, and had effected the most bene- 
ficial results, satisfying, as it did, the pro- 
prietors of the probable increased value of 
their land, and affording very extensive re- 
lief to a large portion of distressed labour- 
ers. In addision to this, the Government 
‘had established depdts for the sale of food; 
these depdts being two frigates, one of 
which was stationed at Tobermory, and 
the other at Skye; in addition to which 
there were Government steamers, and 
/ commissariat officers, who were directed to 
make inquiries, and give such assistance 
as was necessary. Ile believed that these 
‘measures had been very available in sup- 
| plying the people of those districts with 
‘food, who otherwise would have been in 
'want of the necesssries of life. Besides 
this, parties who applied to the Loan Com- 
‘missioners might obtain loans of money, to 
_be expended on public works, on giving se- 
curity for its repayment. A loan of that 
kind had actually been made. In addition 
to this, grants had been made in a few in- 
stances to meet local subscriptions, and to 
relieve distress where the Scotch poor law 
‘had been found to be inefficient. He 
hoped that by these means the severity of 
‘the calamity in Scotland might not only be 
i 


| 
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mitigated, but that by the exertions of the 
landed proprietors, who showed every dis- 
gsition to meet the misfortune, Scotland 
would be brought safely through the pre- 
sent crisis. 

Mr. MACKINNON observed, that one 
question which he had wished to put had 
not been answered, and that was whether, 
as it was the intention of the Government 
to advance a sum of money for the purchase 
of seed for corn and potatoes in Ireland, 
they were willing to have equal justice 
done to Scotland. He did not say that 
seed was wanted in the Highlands; but if 
it should be required there, probably there 
would be no objection, on the part of the 
Government, to afford them the same as- 
sistance as was to be given to Ireland. 

Sir G. GREY said, that no such appli- 
eation had been made at present; but that, 
if made, it would certainly be taken into 
consideration by the Government. 


DISTILLATION FROM SUGAR BILL ° 

On the Question, that the Distillation 
from Sugar Bill be read a Second Time, 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, the 
Bill had not been printed more than half 
an hour; and he, therefore, trusted the se- 
cond reading would be postponed. 


Mr. HUME did not sce any reason why 
the second reading should be postponed. 
The hon. Gentleman could not object to 
the principle of the Bill; and if the de- 
tails did not meet his views, the hon. Gen- 
tleman could object to them in Committee. 

Mr. MACKENZIE could not say whe- 
ther he agreed to the principle of a Bill or 
not before he had read it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tir: EXCIE- 
QUER said, that this Bill had nothing in 
the world in view but to carry out the re- 
solution which the ILouse had already 
agreed to. The whole question had been 
stated by himself to the House more than 
a week ago, and the resolution was 
agreed to unanimously. THe had then un- 
derstood that nobody objected to the reso- 
lution, and that some hon. Members only 
wished to consider some of the details in 
Committee. He trusted, therefore, that 
NO opposition would be offered to the Bill 
in its present stage. 

Mr. MACKENZIE wished to know if 
there was any information, with respect to 
this Bill, in the papers which were to be 
produced to-morrow. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he was very sorry that 
those papers were not in the hands of the 
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Members at that moment; they were de- 
layed in consequence of a great number of 
calculations which were to be inserted. 
They would, however, be ready by to- 
morrow morning, or, at the latest, on 
Monday. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjourned at ten minutes to Six 
o’clock. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 1, 1847. 


Minutes.) PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Relief 
Committee of the Queen’s County, for the Adoption of 
Measures for the proper Supply of Food to the People of 
Treland.—From Stirling, against the Proposed Measure 
for Lowering the Duty on Rum.— From Liverpool, com- 
plaining of the great Influx of Irish Paupers into that 
Town. 


RENTS (IRELAND). 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL moy- 
ed for— 

“ A Return of the total Amount of Rents re- 
ceived by Agents appointed under the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland; specifying to what Accounts 
the same are paid, whether to the Credit of Suits 
pending, to the Credit of Minors, Lunaties, or 
others, from the 1st of January, 1846, to the Ist 
of January, 1847.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
could be no objection to furnishing the in- 
formation the noble Lord required, but it 
could only be obtained by some officer of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland looking 
through all the causes brought before that 
court during the last year, which would be 
a very difficult duty, involving enormous 
labour, and the results of the investigation 
could not be rendered available during 
the present Session. 

The Earn of MOUNTCASHELL did 
not wish to give any useless trouble to any 
of the officers of the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, but he was most anxious to as- 
certain what amount of property was un- 
der the control of that court. He thought 
it very important, under existing circum- 
stances, that Parliament and the country 
should be informed what were the ways 
and means of Ireland; and it was with the 
view of obtaining that information that he 
moved for this return. He was, however, 
ready to take any other course which 
might be more convenient, and which the 
noble and learned Lord would suggest. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the noble Earl would obtain his object if 
he called upon the Accountant General of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland to state 
from his books the receivers’ balances for 
the last year. 


x 
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observed, that no rents were paid at pre- 
sent in Ireland, and therefore the return 
for the last six months would be nil. 


DEBT, DAMAGES, &c. (IRELAND). 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL then 
withdrew his Motion, and brought forward 
a Motion of which he had given nqtice, 
for— 

“A Return of the total Amount of the Sums 

appearing to be due for Debt, Damages, and Costs 
upon all Decrees, Orders, and Judgments in Ire- 
land, redocketed pursuant to the Act of 9th 
George IV., cap. 35, or registered pursuant to 
the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 90, and now appear- 
ing to be redocketed or registered in the Office for 
registering Judgments in Ireland ; distinguishing 
those which are in Debt from those which are in 
Case.” 
The noble Earl observed, that there 
were upwards of 100,000,0007. of debt 
on Irish property, and he thought it most 
important that this return should be fur- 
nished to the House. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH con- 
sidered that if this Motion were agreed to, 
the officers of the Irish courts would be so 
continually and unremittingly employed in 
obtaining the information required, that 
the business in their offices would be entire- 
ly suspended. He thought, however, that 
it was very desirable the information should 
be obtained, if it could be furnished with- 
out impeding the business of the officers of 
the court. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR appre- 
hended that, in the first place, it would be 
impracticable to obtain this return, for, in 
order to supply the information asked for 
by the noble Earl, it would be necessary 
to examine all the records of the Courts of 
Law and Equity in Ireland, and that for 
an indefinite period. He also considered 
that the return, if obtained, would be per- 
fectly useless; for, supposing it showed 
100,000,0002. of debt, as the noble Earl 
(Mouncashell) imagined would be the case, 
it would not show what proportion of that 
debt had been paid, and would not, there- 
fore, give any accurate view of the actual 
incumbrances of property. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that even 
if the return showed the balance unpaid in 
each case, it would afford no test, nor any- 
thing like a test, of the burdens affecting 
landed property in Ireland, for the return 
would only apply to property which had 
been brought into the Courts of Chancery 
or Common Law. He suggested the post- 
ponement of the Motion for a week, in or- 
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der that some communication might take 
place with the officers of the courts jn 
Ireland, to ascertain whether there would 
be any material difficulty in making the 
return. 

Motion withdrawn. 


IRISH. PAUPERS IN LIVERPOOL, 

Lorp BROUGILAM presented a petition 
from the mayor, magistrates, and a num. 
ber of highly respectable inhabitants of 
Liverpool, complaining of the influx of 
Irish paupers into that seaport. The pe- 
tition stated that in fourteen days no fewer 
than 11,104 paupers came over from Ire- 
land (being at the rate of 800 a day), ex- 
clusive of Thursday last, when upwards of 
1,100 were brought over in two steamers, 
The petitioners stated they had reason to 
believe that thousands of persons were at 
the present moment begging their way to 
the various seaports of Ireland, with the 
intention of seeking their food in this 
country, and, if possible, in Liverpool. 
They therefore prayed their Lordships to 
interfere for their relief, and expressed a 
hope that Parliament would not separate 
without passing a law by which the people 
of Ireland as well as the people of England 
should be compelled to support their own 
poor. Upon the subject of a poor law 
for Ireland he would not express any opin- 
ion until the proper moment arrived for 
discussing it. Meanwhile the grievance to 
the people of Liverpool was of an extreme- 
ly serious character ; for, although under 
a recent Act these paupers could be sent 
back, yet the expense of their maintenance 
until that could be done, and the expense 
of their transmission, fell very heavily 
upon the ratepayers. He was aware the 
publie press contended that the land of 
Ireland ought to be taxed for the support 
of the Irish poor; but that would be only 
taxing the landlords twice over, because 
the mortgagee would call in his mortgage. 
Such a proposition was a species of cheap 
humanity that reminded him of a saying 
of Lord Elibank’s, that there were two 
things in which most people were exceed- 
ingly generous—other people’s money and 
their own advice. These persons were 
proclaiming the right of the poor to be 
fed; but he denied the right of the poor 
man to be fed, unless by his own labour. 
The Government were not bound to feed 
the poor, or even to find them work. The 
only duty of the Government in that be- 
half was to remove all obstacles in the way 
of the people finding work for themselves. 
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Some persons were calling out for more 
public works in Ireland, and others de- 
manded a loan of 20,000,0001. for making 
the railways. He would not stop to in- 


quire whether these latter had first bought | were powerless to prevent. 
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land again. Te contended that it was not 
just that the landlords should be called on 
to bear the whole burden of the conse- 
quences of a state of things which they 
He said this 


Lunatic Asylum. 


shares in the Irish railways, and wished to | with every feeling of gratitude as an Irish- 


raise the price of them. But he warned 
the House that all the millions they might 


give would not stop the mouths of those | 
He trusted | 


}o 


who were erying for food. 
that whatever steps their Lordships might | 
take respecting the maintenance of the | 
Irish poor would be in the right direction, | 
and that they would not suffer themselves | 
either to be driven, or coaxed and seduced, | 
into any other by compliments to their hu- | 
manity. He feared that complaints would | 
soon be heard from Glasgow, Greenock, 
Bristol, and other ports, unless some mea- | 
sure could be devised for checking the im- | 
migration of Irish paupers. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH, as | 
a representative Peer of Ireland, admitted 
that the town of Liverpool had a griev- | 
ance. The inhabitants thought they could | 
trace it to the landed proprictors of Ire- | 
land; but he said it did not lie at their 
door, but at the door of those laws which 
were directed against the management of 
their estates, and from which they could | 
not escape. There was also the greatest | 
difficulty in putting the law in force for 
the ejection of tenants at will. There 
was much delay at first, occasioned by the 
length of the notice required; and even 
after verdict was obtained it was not 
always easy to eject the defendants, where 
there were many persons interested in op- 
posing the execution of the law. And 
eyen where that was effected, there was the | 
utmost difficulty in getting a new tenant, 
80 fearful were the people of being attack- 
ed; so that it was not unusual for a Jand- 
lord to put a person in possession on his 
own account, thus rendering him liable to | 
Violence, and perhaps to be murdered. He | 
could mention a case which illustrated the | 
difficulty of putting the law in force. Te | 
had himself, after much delay and unne- | 
cessary expense, recovered verdicts against 
some persons who were on his land. Some | 
of those were subsequently lodged in| 
prison, They applied under the Insolvent 
Act, when they were duly called on to 
give up possession of the land. But they 
got men to come forward and swear they 
Were not in possession of it, and the court 
believed those witnesses. The consequence 
was, that the men were discharged, and 
they returned and took possession of the 








man for the efforts which the English were 
making to mitigate the existing distress in 
Ireland; but for his own part he would say 
give him his estate, and he would not ask 
the Government for money. He felt it to 
be his duty on all occasions, as he did on 
the present, to rise and enter his protest 
against the aspersions and imputations 
that were constantly cast upon the Irish 
landlords. 

Lorp BROUGHAM disclaimed having 
vast any imputation on the landlords of 
Ireland. 

Ilouse adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 1, 1847. 


Minutes.] Nrw Memper Sworn.—For Dundalk, Daniel 
O'Connell, jun., Esq. 

Pupiic BILLs.—5° and passed :—Buck Wheat, &e. Import- 
ation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Plymouth, and other places, 
for carrying into effect the Recommendations of the Se- 
lect Committee with respect to Lighthouses. — From 
Chorley, and other places, for Limiting the Hours of La- 
bour in Factories.—From Chairman of the West India 
Association of Dublin, for Allowing the Use of Sugar and 
Molasses in Breweries and Distilleries:—From Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians of Carrickmacross, for Recla- 
mation of the Waste Lands of Ireland.—From Dublin, 
and other places, for the Adoption of Measures for the 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland.—From Dublin, for Post- 
poning the Second Reading of the Destitute Persons (Ire- 
land) Bill.—From Hunslet, and Bedford Union, for Alter- 
ation of the Law of Settlement.—From Cork, and Kin- 
cardine, against the Proposed Alterations of the Duty on 
Rum. 


HWAYDOCK LODGE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he would lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
made since last Session by the Visiting 
Commissioners in Lunacy as to the state 
of Haydock Lodge Lunatic Asylum, that 
the House might be informed of the causes 
which had produced the great and unusual 
mortality there, and also under what pro- 
visions the license to that Asylum had been 
renewed ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he had re- 
ceived not very long ago a full report from 
the Commissioners of Lunacy on the sub- 
ject to which the hon, Gentleman referred, 
and that he was prepared to lay it on the 
Table of the House at an early period. 
The report was accompanied by a letter 
from the Commissioners, expressing a strong 
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opinion that it was not desirable to lay the 
whole of the evidence upon the Table of 
the House. They conceived that the evi- 
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dence contained particulars which were not 
necessary to their inquiry, and that their 
report would put the House fully in pos- 
session of the grounds on which their 
opinion had been formed. 


LOANS TO LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY inquired whe- 
ther the Government were preparing a Bill 
to amend the Act 8th and 9th Victoria, 
cap. 126, with regard to the power of coun- 
ties and subscribers to a lunatic asylum to 
unite and borrow money from the Consoli- 
dated Fund? Great difficulties had arisen 
in North Wales on this subject, and the 
Commissioners, to whom application for a 
loan must be made, had refused to lend 
money; the clauses in regard to unions 
containing the word “ counties,”’ whereas, 
in the clauses which related to borrowing, 
** county” only was the word introduced. 

Sm G. GREY observed, that a repre- 
sentation had been made to him in regard 
to certain difficulties which had occurred in 
the construction of that Act. The matter 
had been referred to the law officers of the 


Crown; and he was not prepared to say | 


that it would be necessary to bring in any 
Act of such a nature as the hon. Gentleman 
suggested. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Captaris POLHILL wished to learn from 
the noble Lord (Viscount Morpeth) whether 
he was prepared to give any information to 
the House on the subject of the Wellington 
Statue, and whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to allow it to 
remain, or to have it removed. The reason 
why he put the question was, because if it 
were to remain where it was, the scaffold- 
ing might be taken down. 

Viscount MORPETH: The Govern- 
ment have signified their wish to the sub- 
committee of the Wellington Statue, that it 
should be removed from the place which it 
at present occupies. 


LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Labouring Poor (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose to move— 

“That the Second Reading and all other stages 
in that House of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill 
should have precedence of the said Labouring 
Poor (Ireland) Bill,” 
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If he thought that the clauses of the lat. 
ter Bill granting an indemnity to the Go. 
vernment would be opposed, he should 
not for a moment think of interposing the 
proposition he now made. On the con. 
trary, he believed that Bill would pass with 
the unanimous approbation of the House, 
The Lord Lieutenant and Government of 
Ireland had taken upon themselves the re. 
sponsibility of an extreme exercise of 
power. Such extreme exercises of power 
| were viewed with the utmost jealousy by 
| the people of this country, except in cases 
| of pressing necessity; but it was agreed 
| on all hands that in the present instance a 
| pressing necessity existed ; immediate 
measures were called for from all parts of 
Ireland; the Government responded to that 
call; and the course they had taken met 
with universal approbation. The hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien) 
alone had objected, and stated that the 
Members of the Irish Government ought 
to be impeached. No difference, however, 
was likely to arise on that part of the Bill 
which related to an indemnity. But there 
were other portions of it which were likely 
to excite discussion, and he thought the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill ought to take 
precedence of all the measures proposed 
by the Government. That measure he re- 
garded as the keystone of all measures for 
permanently relieving the difficulties of Ire- 
land with the least possible expense. It was 
the only means by which the recurrence of 
the present calamity could be averted. All 
attempts to introduce other remedial mea- 
sures would fail; and it must come at 
last to the establishment of an efficient 
poor law. It was high time that mea- 
sures should be taken for the removal of 
those evils which had produced so much 
estrangement of fecling from this country 
in Ireland. If an efficient poor law had 
been introduced into Ireland last year 
instead of the Labour-rate Act, the 
country would have saved an_ expendi- 
ture of 4,000,0007.; and that expenditure 
had been made in a great degree upon 
idleness, and perhaps in an equal degree 
upon worthless works. Instead of being 
employed in preparing the ground for 
corn, so as to afford some hope for the en- 
suing harvest, the people were all running 
after this half-idle labour, neglecting their 
fields ; and there was no security that the 
country would not next year be called up- 
on to make similar sacrifices for the relief 
of distress in Ireland. Ter Majesty s 
Government had introduced another mea- 
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sure, under the title of the Destitute Persons 
(Ireland) Bill, which proposed to establish a 
yast extent of machinery for carrying out its 
object, which at all events ought to make 
the measure efficient. The first clause 
contained nothing but a provision for the 
appointment of officers under all manner 
of names. Power was given to the Go- 
yernment to do what they pleased, and spend 
what money they pleased, a sort of demi- 
dictatorial power ; but the operation of the 
Bill was limited to the Ist of October this 
year. The noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty's Government thought 7,000,000/. 
would be required before the Ist of August 
for the relief of Ireland. When the Ist 
of August arrived the noble Lord would, 
he believed, have his eyes opened—would 
discover that he had only got to the be- 
ginning of the end, and be forced to intro- 
duce other measures instead of the one 
now proposed. The House was called 
upon to adopt measures of permanent re- 
lief for destitution in Ireland. There was 
none which could accomplish the object with- 
out an efficient poor law. The resources of 
Ireland were amply sufficient for the main- 
tenance of her own poor without drawing 
upon the means of the hard-working people 
of this country. The noble Lord had re- 
ferred to Sir R. Kane’s opinion that Ireland 
might maintain 17,000,000 of population, 
which was more than double her present 
population. The grain and cattle she ex- 
ported to England last year were valued at 
upwards of 7,000,000/., and if a return 
could be got as to butter, cheese, and the 
supplies to the army, navy, ordnance, and 
commissariat, the amount might be esti- 
mated at nearly 10,000,000. These were 
extraordinary supplies for a country upon 
the point of starvation to send from her 
shores in one year; and the right hon. 
the Secretary for Ireland ought to ascer- 
tain into whose pockets the proceeds went 
before he asked the House to take so 
much from the hard-earned wages of the 
people of this country. In regard to 
the Poor Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government, he (Mr. Williams) did not 
express any approbation of that measure. 
As it stood, he thought it defective ; it 
was not a material improvement upon the 
existing poor law of Ireland. There were 
98,982 poor persons in the workhouses of 
Ireland on the 2nd of January this year, 
of whom 18,988 were able-bodied persons. 
It could not be doubted that the aged and 
infirm, to whom the Bill gave a right to be 
relieved, were provided for under the exist- 
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ing poor law before the able-bodied were ad- 
mitted into the workhouses. Certain pow- 
ers were to be vested in the Lord Lieutenant. 
But, scanty as were the provisions of the 
Bill, it was uncertain whether they would 
be earried out, for one Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government had expressed an 
opinion of so peculiar a character as to 
suggest a suspicion that the result would 
be doubtful. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
had stated that— 


** Above all, you know that such a measure, in 
the nature of what is called out-door relief, would 
be utterly unsafe. That any general system of 
out-door relief in that country would be, in other 
terms, a general confiscation of property there ; 
for the experience of the last few montlis has de- 
monstrated that the people would have recourse to 
public charity in preference to making any efforts 
to obtain their own support, and would use for 
that purpose unlawful means, which it would be 
impossible for the local authorities to control. 
But there are a class of persons for whom, 
in the event of their not being received into 
the workhouse in the present state of society, 
something should be done to secure relief; I 
mean the aged, the sick, and the infirm. It is 
proposed that if they cannot be admitted into the 
workhouse, from its being full, there shall be au- 
thority given to the guardians to give them sus- 
tenance from the workhouse, in the manner most 
beneficial to themselves. Connected with this, 
there must be provision for particular cases of 
extreme destitution, amounting to the hazard of 
death ; these must be relieved by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose, who should have power 
to afford relief for the moment, and the guardians 
should afterwards deal with the ease. This sub- 
ject requires much more attention than it can re- 
ceive while those other and more pressing mea- 
sures are under consideration. Nevertheless, I 
thought it but right to inform you that such 
an intention is entertained; the more so, be- 
cause I believe a great many persons, who 
might otherwise be disposed to vote the large 
sums of money, or to make the large advances 
which I believe the present state of Ireland re- 
quires, and which will, so far as ce tan the fu- 
ture improvement of estates, be repaid, would feel 
an unwillingness to make those advances unless 
assured that permanent measures for the im- 
provement of the condition of the poor were de- 
vised, and proposed to be carried into effect.” 
Were those measures more wanted than an 
efficient poor law? If the Government 
carried other measures alone, he appre- 
hended that the result would be of a most 
unfavourable character. There was no 
provision in the Bill for the enforcement of 
the payment of rates for the purposes of 
relief. There was no mode of meeting 
such a case as that which occurred only a 
few days ago at Castlebar. It appeared 
from a report which had been published in 
the newspapers, that the guardians of the 
poor of the Castlebar union assembled on 
Saturday, the 23rd of January, to take the 
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bankrupt state of the union into considera- 
tion. 

“Mr. Otway, the assistant commissioner, was 
present, and in very forcible language urged the 
guardians to strike a rate, by which to raise a 
sufficient sum to enable them to receive 600 
paupers into the workhouse, the number it was 
erected to contain, On a division, it was found 
that thirteen voted against, and only three for the 
new rate. In the majority were the agents of 
Lord Lucan and Sir Roger Palmer.” 
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These were two of the largest landed pro- 
prietors of that district, and here were 
their agents appearing at a meeting of 
the guardians opposing the imposition of a 
sufficient rate to meet the extreme destitu- 
tion existing in that part of Ireland. But 
what followed? ‘‘ After the guardians,” 
said the same local paper from which he 
had quoted— 

“ Tad decided on not striking a new rate, or to 
levy funds for the support of the poor, Mr. 
Otway pressed upon them the actual necessity of 
arranging for the support of the 106 paupers in 
the house. They, however, made no arrange- 
ment, trusting, as they stated, that the collector 
would be enabled to collect sufficient funds to 
procure food for the weekly support of the pau- 
per inmates. This, however, is a very precarious 
provision, for the collector declared he would not 
undertake to collect unless protected by the mili- 
tary and civil power.” 


It would appear from this, that the country 


was in a most woful condition, when the 
collector declared lie could not collect rates 
to provide for the famishing poor, or even 
for one-sixth of what they ought to provide 
for, without the aid of the military and 
civil power. It was a remarkable fact, 
however, that although it was found so 
dificult to collect rates, the landlords 
were enforcing payment of their rents. 
At the last mecting of the Repeal 
Association, in Conciliation-hall, Dublin, 
Mr. W. F. Kelly, solicitor—[ Mr. O’Con- 
NELL: A most respectable man]—a most 


respectable man the hon. and learned Gen- | 


tleman said, and he (Mr. Williams) had 
no doubt of it, stated— 


“That amidst the general distress and whole- 
sale destruction of crops, the landlords of Mayo 
are pursuing their miserable tenants for rent. At 
the sessions held in Ballinrobe there were entered 
1,600 civil bills; upwards of 900 were at the suit 
of landlords and agents, some for the recovery of 
November rent. At Ballina, in the same county, 
there were between 5,000 and 6,000 civil bills and 
ejectments; the average number of civil bills 
being under 1,500. The excess was caused by the 
proceedings of the landlords. At Castlebar,” 
(where, as the noble Lord said, the doors of an 
almost empty workhouse were closed up in the 
face of famine), “ there were 1,600 civil bills ; the 
greatest number were brought at the suit of land- 
lords, and many for November rents.” 
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Mr. Kelly had added, that— 


“The landlords—the drivers—have, in order 
as I believe, to avoid publie reprobation in that 
division, got up a system of inducing the poor 
tenants to pass notes for accruing rent. Several 
actions have been brought, grounded on these 
notes, against these half-starved wretches, and in 
several cases, actions were brought in this way for 
the November rent. [‘Name, name.’] Mr. John 
Browne, of Mount Browne, brought several ae. 
tions, as plaintiff, to those sessions, several for the 
recovery of notes so passed, and for use and occu. 
pation to November last. This is the gentleman 
who writes so much, calling on the Government 
to alleviate the condition of the poor. Is this a 
model of an Irish landlord ?” 
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When facts like these appeared before the 
public, he did say that the House was 
called upon to pause before they voted 
away public money without due inquiry for 
the relief of distress in Ireland. He felt 
sure that it was a feeling almost universal 
in this country, that the people would do 
all in their power to alleviate the distress 
in Ireland, wherever a fair and just case 
of necessity was made out. But he asked 
the Government how long were they going 
to pursue that system of proposing one in- 
efficient measure after another? They 
had tried their first Poor Law Bill, and 
| what had it done for the people of Ireland ? 
| The Commissioners appointed to inquire 
, into the state of the people of Ireland, with 
| the view of making out a case of necessity 
| for a poor law, had reported that, in 1855, 
| there were 1,131,000 agricultural labour- 
| ers who only received from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a 
| week wages; and that for thirty weeks out 
|of the fifty-two in each year, one-half of 
| those persons were entirely out of employ- 
|ment. Including their families, here were 
| 2,959,000 dependent on those miserable 
j wages. And what provision had Her Ma- 
jesty’s then Government—of which the 
| present Government was principally com- 
| posed—made for these 2,355,000 persons ? 
‘hey had provided accommodation in work- 
houses for only 99,200, so that there were 
}more than 2,250,000 still left destitute. 
| It would be in the recollection of the House, 
| that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
| vernment related to the House, with proper 
| fecling, the condition of the people of Eng- 
land as described in a work by Sir Thomas 
More. Now, he considered that extract 
as precisely describing the condition of 
Ireland at the present time; and he re- 
garded the state of things in England 
then, and the state of things in Ireland 
now, as springing from precisely the same 
cause, nainely, the oppression of the landed 
proprietors. The noble Lord had here also 
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referred to the state of England just pre- 
vious to the passing of the Poor Law Act 
of Elizabeth, and mentioned that not less 
than 70,000 persons had been executed for 
crimes committed against persons and pro- 
erty in the course of two years; but 
the landlords of that period were forced 
to make due provision for the poor, in 
order to provide security for their own 
lives and property; and no sooner was 
the poor law of Elizabeth put in opera- 
tion than tranquillity was restored. Let 
the Government pursue the same course 
as regarded Ireland, and he had no doubt 
that similar good consequences would fol- 
low. He had heard various reasons given 
for the unhappy condition of Ireland; one 
of which was, that owing to an inherent 
defect in the race to which they belonged, 
the Irish were too lazy to work. Now, he 
had seen the Irish in Canada and in the 
United States, where they had an open 
field for their labour, and had found them 
maintaining a perfect equality as to indus- 
try and love of personal comfort, with 
the English, Scotch, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, and others by whom they were 
there surrounded ; and all they wanted 
to enable them to exhibit the same charac- 
teristics in their own country, was fair 
play. But while they were kept on 
such miserable wages as 2s. or 2s. 6d. a 
week, what could be expected from them ? 
He had only one other observation to make. 
Ile begged to call the attention of the 
House to a class of persons who, he 
thought, ought to be made to bear a part 
of the burdens of Ireland—much more so 
than the hard-working people of this coun- 
try. It had been stated by Lord Mount- 
cashell that the rental of Ireland was 
13,000,0007. a year, and that out of this 
10,000,0007., at least, were paid in in- 
cumbrances; so that the landlords had 
only 3,000,0001. left. Now, it might be 
very true that this was all that went into 
the pockets of the landlords, but how much 
went into the pockets of the middlemen ? 
He should like to see the middlemen made 
to pay their share of the poor rates. The 
mortgagees should also be made to pay 
their share. Ireland paid no portion of 
the income tax, the assessed taxes, the 
Soap tax, or the tax on tiles, which 
amounted to about 12,000,0007. a year. 
She likewise paid a lower rate of duty 
on home-made spirits than was paid in 
England, which amounted to 2,000,0000. 
last year. In short, Ireland, during the 
last forty-six years, had paid only one- 
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twelfth of the taxes of the United Kingdom, 
her quota being on the average not more 
than four millions and a half annually. No 
country in Europe was so lightly taxed, in 
proportion to its population, as Ireland. 
He trusted that the Government would at 
once endeavour to devise measures to pre- 
vent the recurrence of those scenes of dis- 
tress which had periodically afflicted Ire- 
land—to remove the heartburnings which 
prevailed in that country—and cordially 
unite it to England, both in feeling and 
interest. If the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government should be able to accom- 
plish that great object, he would leave 
behind him a name unsurpassed by that of 
any Minister who had ever conducted the 
affairs of this country. The hon. Member 
concluded by submitting his Motion to the 
House. 

The Motion was not seconded. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE thought that 
Members connected with Ireland were jus- 
tified in asking, as they had done, for time 
in order to consider the proposal of the 
noble Lord; and he, for one, did not think 
it would have been respectful either to the 
noble Lord or to the House, if he had 
offered any crude observations on the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord when it was first 
introduced—a_ proposal which, whatever 
might be the opinions entertained of cer- 
tain parts of it, must be confessed to have 
been prepared with great care, amidst the 
greatest difficulties. And whilst he con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Louth in 
his commendation of the tone and temper of 
the noble Lord in introducing his measures 
—whilst he admitted the clearness of 
statement and the lucid arrangement which 
the noble Lord exhibited, he could not 
draw the most favourable auspices as to 
his future government of Ireland from the 
plan submitted by the noble Lord. What 
did the noble Lord propose to do? It ap- 
peared to him that the scheme laid down 
by the noble Lord did not propose to do 
anything more than what was proposed at 
all periods and by all the Governments of 
Ireland. The noble Lord appeared to him 
to persevere in the same bit-by-bit system 
of legislation—to adopt plans suited to the 
exigencies of the moment, without laying 
the foundation of any great and compre- 
hensive measure for improving the social 
condition of the Irish people. Parliament 
had for a series of years shut its eyes to 
the fact that there were 2,500,000 desti- 
tute poor in Ireland. They had been sud- 
denly awakened to a knowledge of the cir- 
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cumstance by the potato famine, and they 
were now endeavouring by convulsive ef- 
forts of legislation to correct evils which 
had been in a great measure incurred 
through the neglect and carelessness of 
that House. He must say he thought the 
Irish Members had discharged their duties 
nobly, first of all by calling the attention 
of the Government to the fact that an 
additional supply of food was requisite to 
save the people from destruction; and next 
in seconding the Government, whatever mis- 
takes they might have committed as to the 
first measures which they took for dealing 
with the famine in Ireland, in the laudable 
anxiety they now exhibited to better the 
condition of the people. Before he en- 
tered on the few observations which he 
meant to make as to the proposal of Go- 
vernment, he would make a remark or two 
by way of review of the measures which 
they had already passed. He meant par- 
ticularly to refer to a measure not much 
commented on in that House, but dwelt 
upon at far greater length in another 
place—he alluded to the 9th & 10th Vic- 
toria. It was difficult, he could assure 
the House, for any Member who had wit- 
nessed the pernicious and destructive na- 
ture of that Act, to speak of it with mo- 
deration, for it had done nothing but 
broken up the roads, impoverished the 
country, demoralized the people, and bur- 
dened the finances of England. The noble 
Lord, in introducing the measure on the 
17th of August, said— 

“ Itrust that the course I intend to pursue will 
not be without its counterbalancing advantages ; 
that it will show the poorest among the Irish 
people that we are not insensible, here, to the 
claims which they have on us as the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom; that the whole credit of 
the Treasury and means of the country are ready 
to be used as it is our bounden duty to use them, 
and will, whenever they can be usefully applied, be 
so disposed as to avert famine, and to maintain the 
people of Ireland ; and that we are now disposed 
to take advantage of the unfortunate spread of 
this disease among the potatoes, to establish public 
works which may be of permanent utility. I 
trust, Sir, that the present state of things will 
have that counterbalancing advantage in the midst 
of many misfortunes and evil consequences.” 


It was clear that, on the 17th of August 
last, the noble Lord contemplated that half, 
at least, of the expense should be borne by 
the finances of the country. It was not 
his intention to attack the noble Lord on 
account of the defects of that measure. 
August legislation was apt to be of a hasty 
and careless character. When the charms 
of grouse entered into competition with 
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the duties of statesmanship, there wag 
little chance of a Bill of that nature bein 

properly considered. But this measure had 
no precedent, so far as the contradictory na. 
ture of its enactments went, but the Act 
passed in an Irish Parliament, which he had 
heard of, and which was for making fifty 
miles of turnpike road, and passed as 
rider toa Tobacco Bill. If the Irish Mem. 
bers had known what were the provisions 
of the Labour-rate Act, they never would 
have allowed it to pass even as a temporary 
measure. The noble Lord stated a few 
nights since that he did not attach much 
importance to the objection that the works 
executed in Ireland were useless. Now, 
it appeared to him that the noble Lord 
committed a gross blunder in the science 
of political economy in confounding works 
of charity with works of labour. By con- 
founding those two different objects, the 
noble Lord had neither reaped any benefit, 
nor conferred any favour. He had stated 
that it was not his intention to attack the 
noble Lord, but he thought that Govern- 
ment had committed a grave mistake in 
suffering five months to pass without call- 
ing Parliament together. It must be 
borne in mind that the Act of the 17th of 
August was proposed, not in contemplation 
of a famine, but as a remedy for the dis- 
tress likely to ensue from a ‘‘ partial failure 
of the potato crop.’’ Early in September, 
however, the actual state of things was 
known, and yet Ireland was left until the 
middle of January with nothing but an 
Act framed with a view to ‘a partial 
failure of the potato crop.’’ When the 
awful fact burst upon the country, Par- 
liament ought to have been summoned to 
meet instantly. If the noble Lord wanted 
a precedent, there was that of 1800, 
when, in consequence of the high price of 
provisions in a time of scarcity, Parlia- 
ment was suddenly assembled in Novem- 
ber. It was a futile excuse to allege that 
it would have been unwise to withdraw the 
Irish Members from their country at that 
time; they could have been better spared 
in the autumn than now. ‘There was no 
difficulty in collecting the last harvest; but 
there might be much difficulty in getting 
the people to prepare the ground for the 
next. It was alleged that, upon this point, 
the noble Lord had acted in accordance 
with the expressed opinion of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Lord Besborough’s opinion 
was entitled to respect. That noble Lord 
had many opportunities of knowing the con- 
dition and circumstances of the country. He 
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was a resident landlord, an improving land- 
owner, and enjoyed the confidence of all 
classes. As the noble Lord had stated 
that he refrained from assembling Parlia- 
ment under the advice of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he was desirous of knowing whe- 
ther the noble Lord had adopted the sug- 
gestions of the Lord Lieutenant with 
respect to other matters, because there was 
a prevalent notion in Ireland that the Lord 
Lieutenant had called for the advance of 
funds for the construction of reaflroads 
and other productive works, which would 
have repaid the whole of the money 
expended upon them. He protested against 
making the real property of Ireland 
pay for the whole expense of this na- 
tional calamity, as had been done under 
the Labour-rate Act. There was no pre- 
cedent for throwing the burden exclusively 
upon the land in a case of this kind. It 
had been said that the Irish gentry had 
been parties to a wasteful expenditure of 
money; but he begged the House to re- 
member, that in the first instance, the 
gentry were obliged to part with their 
money under compulsion. They voted the 
money in sessions, but it was voted in 
some cases under a protest. In the second 
place, the gentry were superseded by the 
Board of Works, and a numerous and bril- 
liant staff, such as the world never before 
saw—a staff of 11,785 officers and stew- 
ards, all influenced doubtless by the best 
motives, and all profoundly ignorant of the 
localities in which they were appointed to 
act. In 1845, the gentry of Ireland were 
called upon to make large abatements of 
rent, and to raise subscriptions of money, 
for the support of the people. In 1846, 
they were required to make still greater 
exertions, with decreasing means. They 
were obliged to do what they had done 
nolens volens, and he might say, pro malo 
publico. The hon. Member for Coventry 
should have recollected that the Irish gen- 
try were placed in most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and should not have attempted 
to hold them up to scorn when, at an ap- 
palling crisis, they were manfully doing 
their duty. The noble Lord had informed 
the House that the Labour-rate Act was 
to come to an end, and that the plans now 
proposed were to be substituted for it; but 
he had some doubt as to the practicability 
of carrying those plans into effect, and of 
getting the people off the roads, and in- 
ducing them to resume their ordinary oc- 
cupations. He confessed he did not see 
the means for effecting this mportant 
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change. The Minister of the Crown was 
in the same situation as the author in the 
Critic; all his dramatis persone were on 
their knees, and he, puzzled as to the 
manner in which they should make their 
exeunt, was obliged to suggest that they 
should go off kneeling. There were 
500,000 men employed on the roads; and 
the noble Lord supposed that, by the aid 
of soup-kitchens and the levying of rates, 
these men might be absorbed by the far- 
mers employed in agricultural pursuits. 
That was to him a strange supposition. 
He was at a loss to know how the farmers 
could give employment to any considerable 
number of persons. The farmers were 
suffering by famine, and had supported 
themselves, though very scantily, by go- 
ing on the roads, and getting wages from 
the Board of Works. Then, the noble Lord 
talked of collecting rates. Sir John Bur- 
goyne had been engaged in some of the 
most stormy scenes in the Peninsula; but 
if he were to be responsible for the collection 
of rates in Ireland, he would undertake a 
service far more chivalrous and arduous 
than any in which he had heretofore been 
employed. The noble Lord said that his 
plan had been approved by the officers of 
the Board of Works, and of the Commis- 
sariat Department; and great stress had 
been laid on that circumstance. Turn to the 
blue book upon this subject, and it would be 
found that there was no plan, be it what it 
might, which was submitted to them, by any 
Government, of which they were not ready 
to approve. The noble Lord would have 
exercised a sounder discretion if, besides 
establishing soup-kitehens, he had paid 
greater attention to the tilling of the land 
for the next harvest. The number of farms 
in Ireland was about 750,000, and of these 
more than half were under twenty acres; 
310,060 under five acres, 152,000 under 
ten acres, 79,000 from fifteen to thirty 
acres, and 47,000 above thirty acres. If 
the noble Lord was prepared with the ma- 
chinery to carry his plans into execution, 
he called upon him to employ it in culti- 
vating all the farms in Ireland under ten 
acres, otherwise he might be assured they 
would remain uncultivated. Then, again, 
if the prospect of the next harvest de- 
pended upon the grant of 50,0001. to the 
landlords for seed, the state of affairs next 
year would be worse than it was in this. At 
a rough calculation, the noble Lord’s grant 
for seed would amount to about 2d. per acre, 
and would only sow 125,000 acres. Such 
a sum as 50,0001. might do very well if the 
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noble Lord were anxious to encourage a 
good breed of poultry in Ireland; but it 
was a mere farce to speak of it as applica- 
ble to the supply of seed. If it were not 
increased, it was so inadequate that the 
land would remain in its present neglected 
state. The noble Lord, in the course of 
his speech, took occasion to deprecate the 
idea which he said was entertained by a 
great many people, that it was either the 
duty or in the power of Government to 
provide food for a whole people. He 
agreed with the noble Lord that it was im- 
possible for any Government to provide 
food for the entire population of the coun- 
try; but that was pushing the argument 
ad absurdum. It would be perfectly proper 
to call upon the Government to provide 
depéts of food for the destitute portion of 
the population, in order to mitigate the 
evil, and that was all that the Irish gentry 
had done. Before the noble Lord indulged 
in the observations which he had made re- 
specting the Marquess of Sligo, he might 
have taken the trouble to ascertain what 
had been the course pursued by that no- 
bleman. The noble Marquess had not 
only sacrificed an extensive deer-park, of 
no fewer than 600 head of deer, in order 
to establish and supply a soup-kitchen, but 
was giving 70/. weekly to keep open the 
poorhouse at Westport. The noble Lord 
mistook the noble Marquess’s meaning 
when he attributed to him an assertion of 
the doctrine that it was the duty of the 
Government to feed the whole people. The 
correspondence to which the noble Lord 
had referred, had its origin in a dispute 
which the Marquess of Sligo had with Sir 
R. Routh, respecting the employment of the 
people on unproductive works, to which the 
noble Marquess objected. The Marquess 
of Sligo also called upon the Govern- 
ment, in October last, to remove the 4s. 
duty upon corn, That was not an unna- 
tural call for the noble Marquess to make, 
bearing in mind a certain letter which had 
been written from Ediaburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1845, which commenced in these 
words :— 

“ The present state of the country in regard to 
the supply of food cannot be viewed without ap- 
prehension. Forethought and bold precaution 
mnay avert any serious evils—indecision and pro- 
crastination may produce-a state of suffering 
which it is frightful to contemplate.” 

That letter was signed by Lord John Rus- 
sell, and was written on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1845. Affairs had changed since 
then ; but, looking at the terms of that 
letter, it was natural that the Marquess of 
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Sligo should call upon the noble Lord tg 
remove the 4s. duty, and open the ports in 
October, 1846. Whilst upon this part of 
the subject, he would take occasion to 
compliment the hon. Member for Wip. 
chester on the singular foresight which he 
had displayed in some observations which 
he had made in the House on the 17th of 
August. It appeared to him (Mr. Osborne) 
that the noble Lord could not be correct] 

informed as to the real state of Ireland, 
and the condition of the people in certain 
parts of the country. He had in his pocket 
a letter from an inspector of mining com. 
panies in Ireland. He stated that they 
would have been obliged to close their 
mines but for the munificence of the com- 
pany, who subscribed a large sum to pro- 
cure a supply of food, for the men actually 
lay in bed from Saturday night till Mon- 
day, unable to procure food, though with 
money in their pockets, because there was 
none in the country. He came now to 
another subject—the proposed reclaiming 
of the waste lands in Ireland. The noble 
Lord stated the quantity of waste land 
capable of improvement to be 4,600,000 
acres; Mr. Griffiths estimated it at 
6,290,000 acres, of which 3,755,000 acres 
were improvable; but of these 2,330,000 
acres could only be made rough meadow, 
as pasture for sheep. On this subject they 
had some evidence, of which it was as well 
the House should be in possession. The 
Government had already reclaimed some 
waste lands, and there was at the present 
time a considerable model farm upon land 
of that kind, called King William’s-town. 
Mr. Griffiths, in his report from this farm 
in 1836, says— 

“ The cost of reclaiming ‘ flow bog’ is 91. 9s. 10d. 

per acre; the produce for four years is worth 
241 3s. 5d. ; the expenditure for the same time is 
251. 12s. 6d.; leaving a loss at the end of four 
years of 11. 9s. 1d. ‘The estimate for reclaiming 
* compact bog’ is 61. 3s. per acre ; produce for four 
years, 241. 3s. 5d.; the expenditure for the same 
period 22/. 5s. 8d.; leaving a profit of 11. 17s. 9d. 
on reclaimed land of the best quality.” 
Ile was sure the House of Commons would 
look with a little caution before it voted a 
million of money for this rather utopian 
scheme. He had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of taking a man’s land and improv- 
ing it, if it could be proved that it was 
for the good of the commonwealth; but he 
had an objection to the people of England 
paying all this money for a scheme at best 
problematical. Mr. Griffiths, in his report 
for 1844, further said of this kind of re- 
claimed land— 
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«Unfortunately, during the three previous years 
the seasons were so unfavourable, only a small 
rtion of the crops of oats and potatoes grown 
on the reclaimed land came to maturity; the 
people in consequence were reduced to great dis- 


” 


tress. 
And again, of the model farm— 

«The crops of all kinds are unusually subject 
to the vicissitudes of the seasons ; but it has been 
so far able to keep its head above water as to re- 
turn a deficit in three years of 23/, 11s. 94d.” 


The House ought to pause before it en- 
eaged in such an undertaking; and what 


did the Government propose to do? There | 
were 4,600,000 acres of waste land; a/| 


grant of 1,000,0002. would be about equal 
to 4s. per acre to reclaim land worth only 
2s, 6d. per acre. What improvement could 
be effected by such a sum, which he sup- 
posed would include the expense of survey- 
ing by the staff of the Board of Works, 
which in Ireland was very heavy? He 


thought this plan the most complete bubble | 
a Government had ever brought before | 
Parliament. Ife was naturally led from | 
this subject to the effect of the small hold- | 
ings in Ireland. He did not know what | 
the size of the holdings on these reclaimed | 


lands was to be; if he could gather any- 
thing from the speech of the noble Lord, 
he seemed to think the smaller the better. 


Of all the astounding doctrines ever laid | 
down by a Minister of the Crown professing | 


to know the condition of Ireland, the as- 
sertion that small holdings were not disad- 
vantageous to the country was the most 
extraordinary; it was only fit to go with 
the bubble project of reclaiming the waste 
lands. Had the noble Lord ever had any 
conversation on this subject with his noble 
Colleague the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs? That noble Lord could tell him 
something of the effect of small holdings; 
if he had read even the Karl of Devon’s 
blue book, he could have drawn such a de- 
duction; the prosperity of a country did 
not arise from its ratio to surface, but its 
ratio to capital. The noble Lord had in- 
stanced Armagh as a prosperous county; 
there were small holdings in Armagh, but 
it was a wealthy county, that was able to 
employ its surplus population in manufac- 
tures; but this was not the case in the 
south and west of Ireland. The noble 
Lord had committed, to say the least of it, 
@ manifest blunder in saying that small 
holdings were not injurious. He believed, 
on the contrary, that the small holdings 
Were at the root of half their present evils. 
The population had become so dense and 
crowded that no food but the potato could 


have furnished them with subsistence. It 
was very well for Sir R. Kane to tell them 
that Ireland could support 17,000,000 of 
people; at present nothing could support 
the population of Tipperary but the potato. 
He knew one estate in his locality that 
had been in the market for years, for which 
no one would offer more than ten years’ 
purchase, because it was eaten out by a 
cottier tenantry, who not only could not 
pay a shilling of rent, but were not able to 
support themselves. He would quote the 
evidence of Mr. Kincaid, from Lord De- 
| von’s Report, as to the condition of an es- 





| tate belonging to the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) in Sligo. He said— 

“Tt was let about seventy years ago in large 
| farms for three lives, or thirty-one years. In one 
| instance, comprising a surface of 1,400 acres, 
| where there were six leases, there were found 280 
| tenants at the expiration of the leases; other 
parts divided as lowas anacre and a half. Taking 
the number of occupiers at about 2,000, and the 
rental at 4,000/., and allowing 1s. per diem as the 
cost of feeding each occupier, and his family gives 
100/. a day as the outlay necessary to preserve the 
people; that is to say, the whole rental of 4,000/. 
would be spent in forty days.” 

Mr. Otway stated in his evidence as to the 
state of Donegal — 

“ Owing to the subdivision of the property, the 
people were ina state of the most extreme poverty 
lever witnessed, most of them emaciated from 
want, and confined to their beds from want of 
clothing. The poverty of these people has arisen 
from the incompetency of the land to afford the 
means of subsistence to so large a number: they 
cannot get food enough off it, let alone pay rent 
out of it.” 

These were rather strong facts with regard 
to small holdings, and there was another 
subject connected with them which the 
House ought to consider with more discre- 
tion than had been evinced by the hon. 
Member for Coventry. When that hon. 
Gentleman and others were so eager to 
force an extension of the poor law on Ire- 
land, they ought to bear in mind that the 
Bill was only printed on the 29th, and had 
not yet been circulated in Ireland; if the 
House were determined to foree forward 
that Bill, contrary to the opinion of the 
Irish representatives, the least they could 
do was to give them time to consider it. 
With reference to the discussion, he was 
delighted that the hon. Member for Coven- 
try had not found a seconder, and that the 
discussion would be deferred to a future 
day. As far as extending out-door relief 
to the aged, the infirm, and the impotent, 
he thought the opinions of all the Irish 
Members would be unanimous; but when 
they came to give out-door relief to the 
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able-bodied in Ireland, he asked them to 
remember that circumstances were very 
different in that country from what they 
were in England. An eminent patholo- 
gist defined the cholera to be ‘a disease 
that began with death;”’ the proposal for 
giving out-door relief to the able-bodied in 
Treland might be called ‘‘a revolution 
commencing by confiscation.’ So low was 
the standard of comfort in Ireland, so phi- 
losophical was the resolve of the Irish pea- 
sant to want but little and to do with still 
less; that if they once instituted the sys- 
tem of out-door relief in Ireland, without 
the workhouse test, he was confident they 
would extinguish the last spark of self-re- 
liance and independence in the Irish pea- 
sant’s bosom. That was a moral objection 
to the proposal; but there were economic 
objections of equal force. The rental of 
Treland was calculated at 10,000,0001.; 
the number of the population entitled to 
relief would be 2,500,000; who, at ls. 9d. 
a-week per head, would, in a year, require 
11,375,000/. Having thus absorbed the 
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whole rental of Ireland, what would be the 
consequence ? That the whole of this bur- 
den must fall upon England, and the Eng- 
lish people. The Poor Law Commissioners, 
who reported on the effect of a system of 


out-door relief in Ireland, at the time the 
poor law was passed, said— 


“ As the parish of Cholesbury became to other 
parishes in England, so, we are persuaded, would 
very many of the parishes in Ireland be to the re- 
sidue at the end of a year, from the commence- 
ment of any system for charging the land indefi- 
nitely with the support of the whole labouring part 
of the community ; and as these parishes must 
shortly bring down all others to their level, the 
whole of Ireland would shortly have to lean on 
Great Britain for support.” 


But he contended that this was not only a 


landlords’ question; hon. Gentlemen were | 


very anxious to put the screw on the land- 
lords. To acertain extent he thought they 
were right; for he could not say the land- 
lords had in all cases done their duty; but 
it was also a tenant-farmers’ question. 
In Ireland the landlord paid half the poor- 
rate, and the tenant the other. If there 
was to be any experiment, Jet them have 
the English law at once and entirely; here 
the tenant bore some of the burden; but, 
from his own experience, he knew that the 
cottier tenantry had the whole of the rate 
paid for them. They had been told that a 
poor law would have saved them 5,000,0001. 
or 6,000,000/.; but he denied that a poor 
law was of any avail in a time of actual 
famine. In 1397, shortly after the pass- 
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ing of the celebrated Act of Elizabeth, 
there was a famine in England, and it was 
impossible to make the parish relief met 
the difficulty of the time. Again, in 1800, 
there was another famine; and a Commit. 
tee of that House declared the poor lay 
to be insufficient under the circumstanees, 
and passed other and extraordinary mea. 
sures of relief. Had a poor law been in 
active operation, it would not have been of 
any avail in staving off the calamity. Ina 
plan for the regeneration of Ireland, the 
noble Lord had made a great omission in 
not entertaining some scheme—not of emi- 
gration, the word was unpopular in Ireland 
—but of systematic colonization. He had 
hoped the talent and ability of the Judge 
Advocate (Mr. C. Buller) would have been 
called into exercise on this subject; the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
great attention to it, and he had thought ' 
a Government that included him would 
have been prepared with some plan of co- 
lonization, to forward which the landlords 
would cheerfully have submitted to a tax. 
It should not have been done in a petty 
manner; but, conducted under the auspices 
of the ministers of religion, he had no 
doubt it would have been extensively car- 
ried out by the younger branches of fami- 
lies in Ireland. Another omission of the 
noble Lord’s was not looking at the Irish 
system of grand juries. A great many of 
the evils of Ireland had been increased by 
that system, and he thought that measures 
of reform which omitted a total reform of 
the grand jury laws was not worth the con- 
sideration of the House. Te could assure 
'the noble Lord he had not made these re- 
marks on the measures of the Government 
in any bad spirit; he gave it full credit for 
its anxiety to ameliorate the condition of 
Ireland; but, taking those measures as a 
| whole, they would not sufficiently elevate 
the condition of the peasantry of that coun- 
try. It appeared to him that the noble 
Lord’s speech was, to use the words of an 
eloquent writer, rather ‘the enuncia- 
tion of a sentiment, than the declara- 
tion of a policy.’” The noble Lord had 
told them, that at some future time— 
possibly when the pressure was suffici- 
ently great—he should be prepared to do 
other things for Ireland; he told them 
they must not despair, and had drawn an 
eloquent comparison between the peasant 
‘idling on the mountain side in Tipperary, 

and his brother working hard in Liverpool 
or London. But the noble Lord had avoided 
touching the root of the calamity, the cause 
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of the evil ; why was one man so idle in 


Tipperary, and why was the other so in- 
dustrious in London or Liverpool? The 
small holdings of Ireland caused the dif- 
ference between them. The small holdings 
had totally destroyed the labouring class in 
Ireland. Every man there was a farmer, 
and as soon as his crop was in the ground 
he had nothing to do, or perhaps he went 
to look for work ; as a class there were no 
agricultural labourers in Ireland. The man 
who was idle in Tipperary would be indus- 
trious in London, because, in London, his 
work was wanted and well paid for; in 
Ireland it was not wanted, or if wanted was 
very poorly paid for; but if their labour 
was rewarded, there was no description of 
toil the Irish peasantry would not under- 
take. A more industrious, persevering, 
honest people, he would defy-the world to 
roduce. The subject of absenteeism had 
been alluded to; but there was one class 
of proprietors he thought much worse than 
absentees—they were the nominal owners 
of land, men who neither enjoyed the 


rights, nor were able to perform the duties | 


of property ; whose estates were at the 
merey of some agent, who exacted the last 
penny from the tenants, to be spent by 
some person abroad. This class was the 
curse of Ireland, and this class the noble 
Lord proposed to increase. Was the House 
to prop up this falling and effete system 
by giving loans to these men, who were of 
no use to themselves or to any one else ? 


The noble Lord must look to the root of | 


these evils. He might depend on it that 
the day was fast coming when he must 
look into the subject of Irish entails with a 
view of breaking them. There was another 
subject connected with the Government of 
Ireland the House would do well to take 
into consideration ; he was convinced the 
whole system of the Irish executive Go- 
vernment must be changed. They must 
make the office of Lord Lieutenant a re- 
ality ; they must make him a real king as 
far as delegated power was concerned, or 
they must abolish it altogether. The 
House ought to consider too the import- 
ance of the Parliament meeting, at stated 
intervals, at Dublin Castle. What was the 
use of sending an effective Lord Lieutenant 
to Ireland—and he acknowledged the effi- 
ciency of the noble Lord who now held 
that offiee—if he was only to sit behind the 
cumbrous vehicle of Irish Government, in his 
state livery, merely to sound the horn when 
some English state-coachman was driving 
them over roads made impracticable and 
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dangerous by the Board of Public Works, 
or by the proverbial paviours of ‘ another 
place ?”’ If the Lord Lieutenant was of 
any service at all, he ought to have a seat 
in the Cabinet. Ireland ought not to be 
left to those well-meaning men who would 
probably do a great deal of harm while in- 
tending to do a great deal of good; they 
must reform that system of government if 
they wished the Union to continue what it 
ought to be. He had studiously avoided 
political subjects; at the same time he had 
his doubts whether the noble Lord had not 
let slip a great opportunity of bringing 
forward a real plan for the redemption of 
Ireland; he passed over that, but could 
not resume his seat without saying, unless 
certain parties who never showed any great 
zeal for religion, except when, according 
to Burke, it was employed in mortifying 
their neighbours — unless they divested 
themselves of the odium theologicum that 
rankled in their breasts, the union between 
the countries would never be anything but 
one of parchment. The assistance ren- 
dered by England to Ireland in times of 
emergency could not be received with gra- 
titude, because there was always evidence 
that, in some quarters, the good was 
granted with an effort. There should be 
no pharisaical pride in affording such relief ; 
there should no anathema of the tongue to 
lessen the merit of the charity. They had 
not shown that charity which “ beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things;”’ they had ma- 
nifested only that spirit which enacted the 
penal laws, that spirit which would echo 
and eall back the errors and the barbarisms 
of the 16th century. If they would feed the 
starving, they must delay the work of 
making converts. Those who were but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal should 
remember the Universal Prayer :— 
“Let not this weak, unknowing hand, 

Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 

On each I judge thy foe.” 
The noble Lord must search in the page 
of history for the records of England’s 
misgovernment in Ireland, and for the evi- 
dence of the evils which it was now incum- 
bent on them to avoid. M. de Beaumont, 
a modern historian, wrote thus on this 
point :— 

“ Assuredly the spite of England against Ire- 
land has produced the most terrible and iniquitous 
acts ever perpetrated by one people on another. 
For my part, I find no reason to accuse the justice 
of God in these cruel wars and sanguinary con- 
troyersies ; I only see that the forgetfulness of a 
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single principle costs mankind much blood and | the value of the grain required to replace 
much iniquity ; and in the frightful desolation I ‘them. On this basis it appeared to him 
perceive the evidence of the great truths which | that the whole amiownt could ‘not } 
are important to the happiness of nations, viz., | “"* s not be leas 
that there are certain principles which cannot be | than 16,000,000/.; and if to this were 
mistaken with impunity, the violation of which | added the loss sustained in the offal of the 
entails the most lasting and fatal consequences. | potato for feeding pigs and eattle, and the 
This is the true interpretation of the visitations | loss from rise of price and other ea 
which have occurred.” | Uses, 
E | they could not calculate the actual value 
This country owed a vast debt to Ireland | a¢ a lower sum than between 20,000,0002 
for ages of misrule, and that debt was not and 30,000,0002. In what way was this 
to be cancelled by mere pecuniary compen- | Joss to be met? Was it possible that in 
sation. The only way in which they could | a country situated like Ireland they could 
meet the responsibility was for that House | repair the evil in one year? It was clear 
to pass laws in a wide, large, and compre- | that, whether the duty of relief devolved 
hensive spirit—laws which should be free upon England or upon Ireland, the calam. 
both from sectarian intolerance and paro- | ity should be viewed as they would view a 
chial bigotry. Thus only could they cancel | war—as an event calling for an appeal to 
that debt; these were the things the | extraordinary resourees and extraordinary 
Crown could grant, and these were the | exertions. With respect to the question, 
laws which Parliament should enact. whether or not England, as a portion of 
Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN would avail | the empire, should share in the burden 
himself of the present opportunity to ad-| which had devolved on the empire, he was 
dress the House, as it appeared to be their | inclined to leave the decision as to the cor- 
wish that Members who had any observa- | rectness or incorrectness of that principle 
tions to offer should do so in the present | tothe English Members. Ile would content 
stage of the Bill. Ie did not think he| himself with reminding the House, that 
could do better than follow the order of the | had the negotiations between the French 
speech of the noble Member for London. | and English Governments respecting the 
The noble Lord had exhibited forcible pie- | Montpensier marriage ended in a war, Ire- 
tures of the past and the present state of | land, which had had no voice in the council, 
Ireland, and had referred to the melan-| would have been dragged into that war, 
choly topics so often brought before the | and would have been obliged to contribute 
House, for the purpose of showing how} to the taxes, while her sons would have 
extensive was the misery of that country. | been compelled to contribute their valour 
But he had forgotten to draw a deduction | and their blood. And if the empire, in 
which appeared perfectly obvious to him | such a cause, was called upon to share in 
(Mr. O’Brien), and that was that the state | fighting the quarrels of one particular 
of things in Ireland was the result of forty-| people, why, in the calamity now existing, 
six years of union with England. He had | should Ireland be required to depend only 
forgotten also to draw a contrast between | on her own efforts? He had heard it pro- 
the representations made at the time of | claimed in that House that the property 
the Union of the increasing wealth and | should sustain the poverty of Ireland ; but 
property of Ireland since 1782, and issue of | he had no hesitation in asserting that the 
the promises of glorious and halcyon days | Imperial Parliament were bound to make 
to come after she had been united with|a national effort to alleviate the misery of 
England. He would, however, reserve his | the inhabitants of one section of the united 
deductions to another time, and come to | kingdom. Before the Union, Ireland would 
the subject before the House. He could | and could have relieved herself ; before the 
not blame the right hon. Gentleman the! Union an Irish Ministry would have been 
Secretary for Ireland for having under- | enforced to till the country, that, no matter 
rated the extent of the calamity consequent | what was the calamity, no human being, 
on the failure of the potato crop, for he| acknowledged as a subject, should perish 
had fallen into a similar error ; indeed every | of starvation. How different to-day ! They 
one had done so. He thought that the| had seen Ministers successively rise in 
estimate of three-fourths was too small, | their places, and, cowed and bewildered, 
and he knew it was much greater in the} plead that they had to resign themselves 
south of Ireland. It was not enough to/ to the alternative of beholding masses of 
say, while calculating the money value de-| the population of Ireland dying for want 
stroyed, that so many acres of potatoes were | of food. He did not think the noble Lord 
lost, but they must take into consideration | had exculpated his Government, or that he 
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had given any reason why the measures he on this question. He would not himself 
now proposed had not been adopted in No- | express any opinion; but if there were no 
vember last. It did not appear to him | deficiency, Government had been blameable 
either that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | in allowing prices to run so high, when they 
had shown why the use of grain was not | might have been kept down. On the other 
expressly prohibited in distilleries, nor was | hand, if there had been and were a really 
he satisfied with his admission that the in- | formidable deficiency, he said it was the 


troduction of sugar was intended, not so | 
much as a benefit to Ireland, as a boon to | 
the West Indies. For his own part he had | 
been delighted to hear the proposition of | 
the hon. Member for Newark, the more so | 
because it came from an English Member. | 
Ministers told the people of Ireland that | 
they could not interfere in the supply of | 
food without loss to the retail trade. He | 
had been accustomed to admire political | 
economy until he heard this miserable per- | 
yersion of its doctrines. He should have | 
thought it was the business of political | 
economy to teach the Government that a | 
people subject to their care should not die | 
of starvation, so long as means of supply | 


duty of Government to interfere not only 
as regarded the supply of grain, but every 
other kind of food. It was their duty to 
go and hunt in every part of the world for 
any description of food that might be made 
available to the wants of the country. He 
would suggest for the consideration of the 
Government whether it might not be ad- 
visable that supplies of meat should be laid 
in, so as to be available at the end of the 
season. Almost any amount of meat was 
obtainable in South America at 13d. per 
pound; large supplies might also be pro- 
cured from the Falkland Islands and the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was worthy the 
consideration of Government whether the 
public stock of food might not be aug- 


existed. With respect to the purchase of | 
food in the home market, was it not ob- | mented with great advantage by supplies 
vious that the Government, by entering the of this kind. He now came to the ques- 
home market, must give an artificial value | tion of employment; and here he thought 
to all the corn in the country, thereby sti-| the noble Lord had failed of exeulpating 


mulating and rewarding speculation? He | himself altogether. The noble Lord said 


could not understand how their doing so | there were 500,000 persons now employed 
was consistent with political economy. He | on the roads at an enormous expense for 


believed it would have been in the power | every week; but he threw the responsi- 
of the Government so to regulate mea-| bility not on the Government who intro- 
sures as to prevent one human being in| duced the law, but on the Irish people and 


Ireland from dying of starvation. He de- 
nied that proper Government interference 
would have had the effect of supersed- 
ing private enterprise. During the Ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth they found that the 
mercantile enterprise of the country was 
not checked, though the Government car- 
ried, even further perhaps than was desira- 
ble, the principle of throwing large supplies | 
into the market for the sake of the poor. 
Sales to relief committees, and by relief 
committees to the destitute inhabitants, 





taking place where the ordinary cireum- 


the Irish Members. They had merely made 
the proposition; but the Government 
brought in a Bill within a few days of the 
end of the Session. The Irish Members 
were then absent ; he admitted they ought 
to have been present; but if they had been 
present, and had made representations 
against the Act, the chances were that 
their representations would have been un- 
availing. If they had said a word at that 


| period of the Session, there would have 


been a general outery against them, ‘‘ Why, 
you want to starve the people of Ireland.” 
With respect to himself, he regretted that 


he had been prevented from coming over 
operate unduly against the interests of the | again, as he intended, at the end of last 
country. As matters now stood, the mer-| Session. He was not aware, until the 
chants of Ireland had been enjoying prices | month of September, of the extent of the 
above the regular standard, and having | calamity; but as soon as he was, he felt it 
the character of monopoly rates. There | his duty to address a letter through the 
Was either a universal deficiency or not; | newspapers to the noble Lord at the head 
if there was not, it would be found that the | of the Government. He thought the le- 
present prices had been speculative, and | gitimate course would have been to call 
that there had been great exaggeration as | together Parliament at the earliest possible 
to the extent of the deficiency. He knew|moment. Nothing had ever surprised him 
that it was so stated by some authorities|so much as the statement of the Chief 


stances of trade failed altogether, could not | 
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Seeretary for Ireland, that he did not think 
there was any general desire among the 
people of that country for the convocation 
of Parliament. A requisition had been 
signed by a large number of the nobility 
and gentry throughout that country for the 
sole object of inducing Government to call 
Parliament together in November; and if 
this were refused, efforts were made to get 
an assembly of the country gentlemen to 
meet in Dublin. Ministers were exceed- 
ingly reluctant that such a convention of 
the Irish gentry should take place, and 
thought they would get out of the diffi- 
culty by one of the most unconstitutional 
measures ever taken—the suppression of 
the statute by a letter of the Secretary for 
Ireland. The Irish gentry wanted repro- 
ductive instead of unproductive works. 
They pointed out the way in which this 
should be brought about ; but their sug- 
gestion was not adopted by the Irish Go- 
vernment. It was found almost impossible 
to act under Mr. Labouchere’s letter. The 
gentry and people of Ireland had no other 
alternative than to proceed under the law 
called the Labour-rate Act; in endeavour- 
ing to carry that out, they sent applications 
from various parts of the country to the 
Treasury to be allowed to expend portions 
of the money on works that would yield 
returns. In Limerick, Clare, and other 
counties, applications were made by pre- 
sentment sessions, through the Board of 
Works, to the Treasury, that they might 
be allowed to undertake works which would 
yield a return; but the Treasury put a veto 
on all these proceedings. The same oc- 
eurred with respect to drainage. At the 
presentment sessions, they were very 
anxious to open the courses of rivers and 
tributaries; but this was vetoed also. In 
short, every proposal for reproductive works 
was vetoed by the Treasury; and no alter- 
native remained but the continued employ- 
ment of the people on unproductive and 
often useless works. The noble Lord pro- 
posed that one half the expense of these 
should be defrayed out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. He ventured to say he ex- 
pressed the opinion of every man in Ireland, 
when he asserted that if this money had 
been expended on useful works, the whole 
would have been repaid. The noble Lord 
had submitted a measure providing for the 
relief of the poor, by which the system of 
making roads was to be abandoned, and the 
people were to be fed by means of rations. 
If the people were confined to making roads, 
it was quite clear that, whether they were 





labourers or occupiers of small portions of 
ground, they could not till the lands; there. 
fore this alternative, however bad in prin- 
ciple, was the only one that was left. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would gee 
that it was made effective. Government pro- 
posed a very large extension of the principle 
of the Irish Poor Law. He himself had al. 
ways been favourable to a poor law; he did 
not think the noble Lord, when he referred 
to the working of the existing poor law, 
treated them quite fairly. He would not 
refer to the Castlebar union; but the 
noble Lord forgot that at this moment 
there was in almost every union in Ireland 
a very much larger number of persons re- 
ceiving relief than the workhouse was ori- 
ginally built to accommodate. When he 
(Mr. W. 8. O’Brien) proposed out-door re- 
liéf, the noble Lord and the Government 
resisted it. Ile did not entertain the ap- 
prehensions felt by some Gentlemen with 
respect to a poor law; he thought there 
could be no question whatever that it was 
long since the duty of the Government to 
enact such a law. But he felt bound to 
endeavour to impress on the House that no 
law which could be enacted was equal to 
contend with such a calamity as now 
afflicted Ireland; even if it absorbed the 
whole rental of this year, some of the 
people must necessarily starve, for in many 
districts it was known that it would require 
two or three years’ rental to enable the 
people to get over their difficulties. There- 
fore it was a mistake to suppose, if they had 
an extensive poor law, that the dangers of 
famine could be avoided. He admitted 
that a poor law taken alone would be con- 
fiscation. The noble Lord had promised 
them, when that Act passed, that the poor 
law for Ireland should not be unaccompa- 
nied by other measures. The poor law 
passed, but subsidiary measures had been 
forgotten. On the present occasion the 
noble Lord proposed to accompany his 
measures by others which would tend to 
absorb the surplus labour of the country. 
Let the House remember the position in 
which we should be placed after the Bill 
passed. After next harvest there would 
be very nearly as great a pressure on the 
surplus labour of the country as at the 
present moment: they must make some 
provision for absorbing that labour. No- 
thing could be more unjust than the 
charges made by the Morning Chronicle 
and various other papers against the Trish 
landlords in reference to the Million Act 
and other statutes. These journals forgot 
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that they had no power under the provi- 
sions of those laws ; they were precluded 
altogether from acting, and therefore could 
not have imitated the example proposed to 
them amidst the cheers of the House—that 
of the Scottish proprietors. The noble 
Lord now proposed to give facilities to the 
Irish landlords to borrow extensively under 
that Act. He thought this a very proper 
thing to do; but when it was represented 
as a great boon, he would ask what it was 
put simply a loan upon terms that were 
not extraordinarily beneficial to them, and 
would be ordinarily remunerative to the 
State. It would make a fresh charge upon 
the property of every man who borrowed 
money under the Act: whatever amount 
of loan might be so advanced would over- 
ride all other charges, and become, in fact, 
aland-tax. He would wish to suggest a 
matter of practical detail, on which too 
much stress could not be laid ; it was, that 
the amount of charge necessary for the 
purpose of inspection, to ascertain first 
whether money should be advanced, and 
afterwards how labour should be applied, 
might be defined. Assuming tliat itwas good 
policy to encourage as many as possible to 
apply for loans of money, that the whole 
produce of the soil might be augmented, 
that object would be defeated unless only a 
small per centage charge were imposed. 
He now came to a proposition which was 
not dealt with so fairly as it might have 
been by the hon. Member for Wycombe— 
he meant a part of the scheme which, in 
his opinion, entirely deserved the sanction 
of the House, the Million Fund for reclaim- 
ing waste lands. He believed that num- 
berless acres might be beneficially re- 
claimed. He knew land not now produc- 
ing a shilling per acre, on which thousands 
of the people might be employed, and 
which would yield, in all contingencies of 
the seasons, ample crops. He was per- 
fectly satisfied that this part of the Minis- 
terial scheme would confer a great benefit 
on the people of Ireland, not only by em- 
ploying as many as the improvement of the 
land would require, but also by the creation 
hereafter of a class of small proprietors, of 
whom they had very few in Ireland. This 
was a class conferring great advantages 
on every country where they existed; and 
he believed it might be created in Ireland 
without imposing any difficulty whatever 
on the tenant. The noble Lord intended 
to introduce, at an early period, a measure 
which would have the effect of enabling 
proprietors to escape from the difficulties 
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under which they now laboured, by selling 
portions of their estates: that measure, if 
satisfactory, would no doubt have the en- 
tire approbation of the House. The noble 
Lord also proposed to introduce a measure 
for the commutation of tenures, and to 
make leases renewable for ever. For that 
measure he offered the noble Lord his 
thanks, as calculated to effect extensive 
good. With respect to the subject of the 
fisheries, the noble Lord should remember 
that it had been over and over again 
pressed upon the attention of the Legisla- 
ture during the last twenty years. Some 
steps had been taken in the establishment 
of curing-houses, which were most useful to 
the fishermen, and had showed what might 
be done. It ought, moreover, to be consi- 
dered how far Irish cured fish might be 
made available for the purposes of food in 
that country. It seemed as if it might be 
used in workhouses and gaols, and possibly 
also for the Irish Catholic soldiers ; and 
if so, the operation of encouraging the 
fisheries would be a double one, by pro- 
viding a market for the commodity, of 
which a supply had been created, and, on 
the other hand, do something towards di- 
minishing the pressure upon the present 
stock of food. He had regretted to hear 
the noble Lord speak so discouragingly in 
regard to emigration, for although he con- 
curred with the noble Lord that there had 
been much exaggeration in the expectations 
formed by some of relieving the country of 
millions by this means, and knew well that 
no more emigrants should be sent to the 
colonies than the colonies could conve- 
niently receive, he yet thought that some- 
thing more might be done than the noble 
Lord had held out hopes of, From a con- 
versation he had held with the hon. Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt), he believed that 
not more than 200,000 at the most could be 
sent out to all the colonies in the present 
year; but, nevertheless, that would do some- 
thing towards relieving the pressure. The 
noble Lord, in his enumeration of measures 
for the absorption of labour into the land, 
had omitted to mention that most important 
one which had been so long proposed by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale. He 
thought that a good law, to secure to the 
tenant compensation for the improvements 
made upon his farm, would do more than 
all the rest put together. The proposition 
had been for ten years before the Govern- 
ment, and it had been the subject of two 
Bills, besides that of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale ; and he thought it too bad that 
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at this period no measure of the kind had 
been proposed. In regard to railways in 
Ireland, he (Mr. S. O’Brien) tendered his 
thanks to the noble Member for Lynn for 
the intention he had expressed of taking 
up that subject. He was persuaded that 
advances for that purpose might safely be 
made without the loss of a single guinea; 
and it was under the present circumstances 
of the country that the application of such 
a stimulus became particularly necessary. 
He believed that, in many cases of rail- 
ways in Ireland—he did not say in all 

most unquestionable collateral security 
could be given for such advances. He 
thought also it would be wise in the Go- 
vernment to enable counties to construct 
railways on their own account, on the secu- 
rity of the county rates. Before he sat 
down, he wished briefly to allude to one 
other subject—a most important one. It 
was his decided opinion that, until some 
good measure were passed to induce the 
great absentee proprietors of Ireland to 
perform their duty, there was no chance of 
attaining that state of social felicity which 
the noble Lord imagined he had at his 
command. He believed it to be perfectly 
impossible for any people to sustain such 
an enormous drain upon their resources as 
that which Ireland now endured from this 
cause, and the capital of which he esti- 
mated at 4,000,000/. These persons should 
be compelled to make that country some 
compensation for the evils she endured, of 
which they were the cause; and he asked 
whether those who so loudly denounced 
the resident landlords of Ireland, and who 
devoted, he supposed, the whole of their 
time in mitigating the sufferings of their 
own poor neighbours, but receiving the 
while large remittances from Ireland, were 
to be allowed to escape. This was an oc- 
easion which, beyond all others, required 
deep consideration as to the mode in which 
the national resources could be applied to 
useful objects, whether in public works or 
in objects of local or national character. 
There were various objects of this kind, 
hitherto neglected, to which the attention 
of the Government ought to be applied, 
but into the details of which there was no 
time to enter on the present occasion. He 
would, therefore, content himself with 
briefly adverting to some expressions at 
the conclusion of the speech of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord eulogized the vir- 
tues of self-reliance and co-operation, and 
so far he agreed with him. But when the 
noble Lord recommended the Irish to aid 
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themselves, and then Heaven would aid 
them; and when he recommended them to 
manage and regulate their own affairs; he 
seemed to have forgotten that to that 
people, bound as they were hand and foot 
to England, his words could sound but asa 
bitter mockery. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, as an English re. 
presentative he was desirous of making 
some observations on the measures brought 
forward by the noble Lord; and he was 
the more anxious to do so, because if none 
but Members for Ireland were permitted to 
complain, and to lay before the House 
statements of misery and want, one might 
fancy that the misery and the want ex. 
tended not beyond the shores of Ireland, 
and that relief was needed only by the un- 
happy population of that country. Before 
he finished, he hoped he should make it 
clear that there were others besides the 
people of Ireland who were also suffering; 
but who suffered in a different spirit, and 
who, without complaining of the miscon- 
duct of the Government, laboured indus- 
triously to alleviate their sufferings by their 
own unaided energies. They did not come 
to that House, and cast themselves in ab- 
ject, and as appeared to him almost help- 
less impotence upon them, but strove man- 
fully and energetically to relieve them- 
selves. It might be said, and it had been 
intimated, that any description which he 
might give of the position of the different 
classes in Ireland, would be dictated by a 
malignant spirit. In answer to that in- 
uendo he had to inform them that he 
meant to institute a severe inquiry into 
some of the classes of that country, ut- 
terly careless of any imputations; because 
he had a duty to perform, and he knew he 
would be supported against all such impu- 
tations by the feeling and opinion of the 
people of this country. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, in legis- 
lating for Ireland, had not restricted him- 
self to the present emergency, but had dis- 
covered that there were other measures 
which it would be desirable to pass, the 
object of which was not to relieve the im- 
mediate distress, but, as the noble Lord 
phrased it, for the regeneration of that 
country. The noble Lord wished to re- 
fashion—to reconstruct, as it were—the 
character and habits of the Irish people; 
and concluded his observations with some 
mysterious declaration of what he would 
do if those measures passed into a law. 
With the permission of the House, he would 
consider them in the order in which they 
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had been Jaid down. First, as to those in- | tress and extend the misery which it was 
tended for relief of present distress; and | the object to relieve. He turned from the 
next, those intended for the amelioration | consideration of those classes to that other 
of the character of the people; and he|body who had approached that House, 
would also endeavour to touch what lay in| and, in terms loud, and almost command- 
the noble Lord’s mind when he made that | ing, had demanded redemption from ruin. 
mysterious declaration. In attempting to| He did not allude to all the landlords of 
alleviate the present distress, it behoved | Ireland; but he took upon himself to say, 
them to consider well the condition of the | that the nominal proprietors of land in Ire- 
people in Ireland. The first thing which | land were not the true landlords of that 
struck him in contemplating the condition | country : they were but the nominal land- 
of the Irish people was, the broad distinction | lords; the real landlords were the mortga- 
which runs between two classes in that coun- | gees and the tax gatherers. Without the 
try. A large majority of the people in Ire- | wealth to support the pride,and desire of 
land were living as a labouring population | outside show which often accompanied land- 
upon the land; and there was another class | ed proprietorship, the Irish landlords were 
—proprietors, so called, of the land — who | always on the verge of ruin. Not the mas- 
were the landlords of that country. The | ters of their own estates, they were obliged 
House was asked to save the population | to live from hand to mouth — craving for 
from starvation, and the landlords from | everything, grasping at everything, and to- 
ruin. Two sets of measures were proposed | tally unable to perform the duties which 
—one having for its object the relief of | devolved upon them as the proprietors of 
the large labouring population, and the | the soil. Now, when a demand for relief 
other to rescue from ruin and absolute pe- | was made on their behalf, he was entitled 
cuniary destruction the so-called Irish land- | to inquire into the circumstances of their 
lords. Now the condition of the labouring | case. Unhappily, the landlords of lreland 
population was habitually one bordering on | —or that class who were nominally so— 
starvation: they consumed the lowest spe- | had been in reality, to a very great extent, 
cies of food which was used by men in any | the cause of the very distress with which 
civilized community, and reduced more- | the country was now afflicted. They had 
over to the lowest quantity of even that | been a favoured class in that House. The 
unwholesome and inefficient food: they whole of the legislation for Ireland had 
lived upon small holdings of land, not, | been moulded and fashioned invariably with 
as in other countries, living upon the a view to the interests of the landlords. 
wages of labour, but in that most mis-| That House had unfortunately passed over 
chievous of all conditions of man, living the multitudes of poor in Ireland, that they 
upon their own labour, unaided by the in-| might give power and efficiency to the 
tervention of capital or skill, but directly | wishes and feelings of the landed proprie- 
and immediately applied to the soil. The tors, who had so mischievously employed 
return to their labour was necessarily small, | the great powers entrusted to them by the 
because it was so applied without the in- | law as to have worked themselves to the 
tervention of capital or skill; it was mere brink of ruin, and the whole body of the 
brute force applied by numbers to the land, | people to the brink of starvation. It was 
and yielding the smallest return that a fer- | impossible to question the state of facts. 
tile soil could produce. In this condition Nothing was clearer or more distinct than 
the people had multiplied exceedingly, and the gradation of their progress. The ge- 
their multiplication had been aided by the | neral character of the landed gentry in 
proximity of England. In spite of all dis- Ireland some years ago was that of a joy- 
couragements, some capital, however small, | ous, reckless, hospitable, prodigality — no 
did dribble into Ireland from England; and thrift, no prudence, no economy; they 
these small sums had but one effect—that inevitably got into debt, and their embar- 
of increasing the numbers of the people, | rassments became so numerous and so per- 
without remedying their condition. Thus plexing, that it became to them a matter 
the people had ever been in a chronic state of the most painful solicitude how their 
of disease; and the present symptoms only present wants might be supplied. This 
indicated an acute form of the same dis-| was their great thought, their sole ambi- 
ease. Such was the condition of the la- tion; and the only expedient which pro- 
bouring classes. For them he had every mised a solution to the difficulty was, the 
sympathy; but he believed the course that subdivision and parcelling out of their 
was taken would only perpetuate the dis- land. And, accordingly, the land was sub- 
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divided into an infinity of parcels, and one 
poor man was seen bidding against another 
with an eagerness that showed that he re- 
garded the holding as his only chance of 
livelihood. To hold by that land, they 
would give or promise any thing. The 
consequence of this competition, as far as 
the landlord was affected, was, that rents 
were considerably higher in Ireland than 
in England. Notwithstanding the greater 
poverty of the Irish population, the returns 
to the landlord were in reality higher in 
Treland than in England ; and what was 
the worst feature in the case was, that of 
all this money, so given to the landlords, 
no portion came back to the soil, as it did 
in England, by a due regard being paid to 
the improvement of the estate, the enrich- 
ment of the soil, and the benefiting of the 
people’s condition. The first object with 
landlords, after receiving their rents, was to 
pay some portion of their debts, the next to 
satisfy the tax-gatherer; and they had then 
to consider how they might manage to live 
in their accustomed splendour. Such was 
the pitiable condition of the Irish landlords, 
taking them as a whole. But there were 
exceptions. These exceptions were to be 
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looked for amongst the absentee proprie- 
The large English proprietor, who 


tors. 
was an absentee, was in reality the most 
beneficent landlord in Ireland. Hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland came down to that House, 
like the hon. Member for Limerick, and 
talked about the mischief that resulted 
from absenteeism. They complained of 
such landlords as the Marquess of Lans- 
downe —[Mr. O’Brien: No, no!]—and 
yet the fact was beyond all possibility of 
dispute, that the nominal proprietors, those 
who stayed at home and lived on the soil, 
were, in the majority of cases, the very 
worst landlords in all Ireland. The Irish 
population was absolutely bound to the 
soil. Send them from their holdings, to 
which they adhered with marvellous tena- 
city, and they were unable to exist. They 
were lost—they were utterly undone. This 
resulted from that most pernicious system 
—the parcelling out and minute subdivi- 
sion of the land. And yet of all the re- 
marks which fell the other night from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that which amazed him (Mr. Roebuck) 
most was his observation on this subject. 
That one who had paid so much attention 
as the noble Lord to the condition of Ire- 
land should have been prepared to state in 
his scheme for the regeneration of that 
country, that the subdivision of the soil 
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was not an evil in Ireland, did certainly 
surprise him more than he could describe, 
The noble Lord had instanced the happy 
and comfortable condition of the pop 

tion in the northern districts of Ireland, 
as attesting that subdivision was no eyjl; 
but the noble Lord went on a false premise, 
The comfortable population to whom he 
alluded were persons who, independently 
of their holdings, were engaged in trade or 
manufacture—men, in fact, who had their 
small parcels of land as much for recrea. 
tion as for anything else; and not, as in the 
south and west of Ireland, wretched beings, 
who had no earthly hope nor means of sub- 
sistence other than what they derived from 
their miserable little holdings. The noble 
Lord might as well have instanced the case 
of London. Look round London, and see 
what minute subdivision of land there was 
there. There was scarcely so much as 
two or three acres held as a whole by any 
one proprietor; and yet would any one say 
that that was a proof that the parcelling 
out of land was not mischievous? The fact 
was, that the people of London were en- 
gaged in various trades and manufactures, 
and had not to rely on their holdings for 
the means of subsistence. He hesitated 
not to designate as the ‘‘ monster griey- 
ance’’ of Ireland that unfortunate system 
of dividing the land into petty holdings, 
from which the unhappy occupiers could 
not be removed; for in truth and in fact, 
they were more the possessors of the land 
than the landlords themselves. If such 
was the condition of the people of Ireland, 
and such the condition of the land, what 
was the Legislature to do? Was it pos- 
sible for them by any means so to fashion 
their legislation as to make it the interest 
of some class of persons to watch over and 
prevent that constantly increasing division 
of the land? If the Legislature could not 
do this, they might as well throw down their 
hands at once, and give up the task. But 
if they could make it the interest of those 
who would be the possessors of the soil to 
watch over and protect it, by preventing the 
mischiefs of the subdivision system, then in- 
deed they might still hope to be able to re- 
generate the country. This it was that 
the House should endeavour to effect. In 
his opinion it was completely within their 
power to do that; but he would protest 
against all attempts on the part of the Go- 
vernment to become a land-jobber, a corl- 
jobber, or a road-maker. All these things 
were beyond the province of a Government. 


The noble Lord had yery profoundly said 
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that no people could be fed by a Govern- 
ment. He would take upon himself to say 
that no people could be directed in the ap- 
plication of their industry and capital by 
any Government. All that a Government 
eould fairly be called upon to do was to 
protect life and property—to give the 
means of, and to make easy and certain, 
the transmission of property—to make se- 
eure the title to property—and, as_subsi- 
diary to the protection of life and property, 
to raise the condition of the people by edu- 
cation. But no Government in the world 
ever exceeded that without doing great 
and immediate mischief. In attestation of 
the truth of this proposition, he might re- 
fer to the operations of the Government for 
the last four months in Ireland. The cor- 
respondence with the Board of Works in 
Ireland had been that morning laid upon 
the Table of the House; and he had al- 
ready managed to get through the perusal 
of a great portion of it. Such an exhibi- 
tion of reckless mad expenditure as the 
book presented, he never before witnessed. 
But it had occurred in spite of the Go- 
vernment. The moment that Government 
set itself up to be the buyer of labour, la- 
bourers flocked to them from every direc- 
tion, and the legitimate occupations of in- 
dustry were immediately and completely 
superseded. Not alone from all districts 
of Ireland, but even from Liverpool and 
Manchester, men, forsaking their legiti- 
mate avocations, thronged in crowds to 
take the Queen’s money; and the conse- 
quence was, that direful as the present dis- 
tress was, there was a prospect of absolute 
starvation next year by reason of the diffi- 
culty of getting labour for the purposes of 
agriculture. Now all this had resulted 
from the Government having overstepped 
the legitimate limits of its duties. It 
had undertaken a task for which no Go- 
vernment was competent. It had taken on 
itself to be the provider of labour and food 
fora whole people, and it had most signally 
failed, Nay, more, it had done positive 
injury. It had demoralized the people, 
and taught them this most mischievous 
lesson, that if they could only make it ap- 
pear to Government that distress was ge- 
neral, there was no necessity for them to 
exert themselves at all. The consequences 
to England, moreover, would be most fatally 
injurious. They had to look to the morality 
and comfort of their own labouring poor; 
and was it not to be apprehended that the 
moral pestilence that had been created in 
Ireland might perhaps find its way to the 
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shores of this country? Was it not very 
probable that the English labourer would 
complain that he should be compelled to 
pay taxes, and that he should be bowed to 
the earth with toil, in order that the Irish 
people might be fed out of his means? He 
could tell the House that the feeling was 
spreading far and wide in England, that in 
this respect a great injustice was done to 
his patient and forbearing countrymen. 
And were not the representatives of the 
English people in that House to give un- 
fettered expression to their indignation at 
this on the part of the people of England? 
Were they calmly to witness the gathering 
of a pestilence, and yet to make no effort 
to avert it? He, for one, would not be de- 
terred by any insinuations, or by any terrors, 
from boldly maintaining the interests of his 
poorer fellow-countrymen ; and in their 
name he solemnly protested against the 
whole scheme of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. He protested 
against any attempt by that House to re- 
lieve the landlords from the consequences 
of their own misconduct and that of their 
progenitors—he protested against procur- 
ing constant employment for the Irish 
people, or any portion of them—he pro- 
tested against devoting the hard-earned 
capital of the English people to the 
project of draining the wild lands of 
Ireland — and, last of all, he protested 
most energetically against what was called 
the new Irish poor law. That a poor law 
indeed! A few undigested clauses, giving 
powers to certain persons in Ireland, which 
the great body of the Irish people would 
not be able to comprehend. Had they, by 
their poor law, given to the people of Ire- 
land a necessary right to relief? If they 
had not done this, they had done nothing. 
If they gave a distinct and legal right to 
relief, they must give it in some place. 
Then there must be a regular law of set- 
tlement, and a regular law of removal. 
Then there must be a complete and regu- 
lar machinery for the administration of the 
Act; in fact, a poor law built up from the 
bottom, the right of relief being the grand 
fundamental condition, and then a super- 
structure equal in proportion to the English 
poor law, and producing the same effects 
as those produced by the English poor 
law. If the Ministers were wise, they 
would take advantage of the golden oppor- 
tunity which, notwithstanding, or rather 
(to speak more correctly) by reason of the 
disasters of the times, was now presented 
to them, to tax the land of Ireland with 
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the great duty of supporting the poor of 
Ireland. But then, what measure ought 
to be introduced? In one word, and to 
avoid all circumlocution, let them introduce 
the English poor law. If it was good for 
England, it must be good for Ireland. Let 
them introduce that law with its machi- 
nery, and let it be at once the steadfast 
and certain law of the country. And let 
them not stop here. Let them introduce 
a series of searching reforms into the 
whole real property law of that country; 
let them at once make easy the transmis- 
sion and sale of estates; and above all, let 
them make good the titles of estates. 
There should be no tenderness on the sub- 
ject. Tenderness to the landlords would 
be cruelty to the people. But he was far 
from saying that they ought to shut their 
eyes to all the evils afflicting Ireland, ex- 
cept such as had reference to the relation 
between landlord and tenant. Ireland had 
been an ill-governed and an ill-treated 
country. The injustice of England was 
recoiling on herself. He acknowledged it; 
but when hon. Members displayed a wil- 
lingness to attack Gentlemen on his side 
of the House, it would be well for them to 
remember that no proposal had ever been 
made in that House to grant power to the 
Irish people and to extend their privileges, 
that had not been steadfastly supported by 
Gentlemen on that side—yes, by the very 
men who were now standing up against 
the demands of the Irish landlords. For 
his own part, he could safely assert, that 
with the single exception of one measure— 
a measure which he was in his conscience 
convinced would injure Ireland herself more 
than England, namely, a repeal of the 
Union—no proposal had ever been made to 
extend any of the franchises of the Irish 
people, that had not invariably obtained 
his steady and unswerving support. But 
to return to the proposition under consider- 
ation. There was no instance in which 
the Irish people had so keenly felt the 
grinding oppression of England as in that 
of religion. It was wholly hopeless for 
that House to attempt the regeneration of 
the Irish character, if that memorial of 
grinding oppression still remained for every 
agitator to take hold of to stir up the pas- 
sions of his fellow-countrymen at any mo- 
ment, whether for good or for evil. As 
long as that mischief remained, Ireland 
would be the fruitful source of discord. 
This was a question which affected the 
happiness of the Irish people. They were 
about to attempt the reconstruction of their 
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character, and the improvement of thei 
condition; but all the efforts of the Legis. 
lature would be unavailing, if they were to 
shrink from touching the great evil of the 
social position in Ireland. As long as that 
House should continue the Irish Chureh 
Establishment as it now was in Ireland, so 
long it would be hopeless to attempt any 
regeneration of that country. He did not 
say this in any spirit of religious bigotry, 
He had no apprehension from, nor any an- 
tipathy to, Catholics, as opposed to Pro. 
testants. The usual feelings connected 
with those words entered not into his mind, 
He looked on them both with the same 
eyes, with the same kindliness and for. 
bearance; but he could not refrain from 
calling attention to this fact, that they had 
left the Irish priests in that condition which 
gave them a direct interest in maintaining 
the present unhappy condition of their coun- 
try. He warned the noble Lord against 
any attempt on the part of his Govern. 
ment, or of any Government, against mak- 
ing a State provision for the Irish clergy; 
for certain he was, that any Government 
that would attempt such a thing, would 
not have twenty-fours’ tenure of office. But 
there were plans of a wise and feasible 
kind which might be adopted, for putting 
the Irish clergy in a very different position 
from that which they now occupied. If 
they were to do away with the laws of 
mortmain, and to permit every Catholic 
priest with a parish to acquire land, by 
gift or otherwise, to the amount of 300I. 
a year, many years would not elapse be- 
fore every parish priest in Ireland would 
be endowed with that sum; and when ap- 
pointed to his parish, he would have en- 
tered into recognizance to the tune of 3004. 
per annum for the preservation of the peace. 
There was another question, to which allu- 
sion was occasionally made—the repeal of 
the Union. He, for one, was anxious to 
give the Irish people the power to govern 
themselves. He was willing to give them 
full municipal powers, still retaining im- 
perial dominion by a sort of federal union. 
He would give the power to the municipal- 
ities of maintaining what priesthood they 
pleased. This he was willing to do; but 
any attempt to find, out of the Imperial 
Treasury, the funds for the support of the 
Irish priesthood, he would resist to the 
last. But unless they were prepared to 
legislate in some way to relieve them from 
their present condition, they could have 
no hope for the establishment of prosperity 
in that country. It seemed to him that 
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they had done all a Government should 
have done, all that a Government could 
do, with this exception, and another excep- 
tion which he could not now detail—namely, 
to provide, so far as their means would 
permit, for the general education of the 
Irish people. He had remarked that the 
noble Lord, while he talked of elevating 
the character of the Irish people, never 
once alluded to the means of educating 
them. The means of doing so were in 
their hands: the revenues of the Irish 
Church, or such of them as were not ne- 
eessary for affording spiritual comfort to 
the members of the Established Church, 
ought to be applied to the education of the 
Irish people. When this, the coping-stone, 
was put to the reform he had mentioned, 
they would not have those constant appeals 
from Ireland—which they had heard that 
night, and which he supposed they would 
hear for many nights to come—to Govern- 
ment to do something for Ireland. One 
Gentleman had a plan for draining land, 
another for public works, another to teach 
the Irish people to cure fish, another to 
give them seed-corn, and another to make 
ditches; in short, it was proposed that the 
Government was do everything. And the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien), had stated 
that evening that it was the business of 
the Government to go everywhere to obtain 
food for the Irish people. He had asked 
them to go the Falkland Islands for cattle, 
and, carrying his appeal to the utmost, he 
says, ‘it is the first great duty of the 
Government to get food for the Irish peo- 
ple.” He (Mr. Roebuck) wanted to know 
what Government would not have to do by 
and by—they would have to feed the Irish 
people, and to clothe them, ay, and to 
shave them. He must say, that however 
it might be a matter of jest, he had never 
beheld so lamentable a state exhibited by 
any people. It was lamentable to think 
that there should be so circumstanced a 
great nation, upon a soil of unexampled 
fertility ; blessed with a climate quite as 
good as their own; possessing a population 
which, in physical qualities, they were told 
was stronger—which they were told in in- 
tellectual qualities was their equal, if not 
their superior ; and he never for one in- 
stant denied it. He knew the Irish people 
were in everything, so far as the intellec- 
tual and physical powers were concerned, 
quite equal to the people of England. But 
there was one grand difference between 
them, and that was in the morai courage 
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which enabled the English people to sus- 
tain themselves. They had not any desire, 
they had no wish, to ask another to feed 
them, or to help them; but in that honest 
manly pride which ought to distinguish a 
great nation, they possessed a power that 
would sustain them against all difficulties 
—that conquered all obstacles, and which 
asked for no assistance. Now, let the Irish 
people acquire that single quality of moral 
courage and self-reliance, and instead of 
seeing the abject spectacle they that night 
witnessed, they might hope to see them, 
with themselves, running the same great 
race in civilization. But if they now 
yielded to those demands—if they suc- 
cumbed to the wishes of the noble Lord— 
England herself might be blotted out, and 
the great sun of civilization that was now 
shedding happiness, and light, and life 
upon her people, might set in the same 
wild wasting desolation that they now wit- 
nessed in Ireland. 

Viscount BERNARD regretted that 
any hon. Member should be willing, for 
one moment, to postpone the question of 
Irish relief. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down know 
anything of the state of Ireland? Was 
he aware of the real condition of the Irish 
peasant? Could he believe that famine 
was there in its most shocking and appal- 
ling form, and yet hesitate to afford suc- 
cour; or would he allow the people to 
perish with hunger whilst he was satisfying 
himself of the propriety of certain doc- 
trines of political economy? He had been 
entrusted with petitions from the part of 
Ireland which he represented, and in which, 
he could assure the House, there was the 
greatest distress; and he hoped the House 
would indulge him whilst he read from au- 
thentic documents some facts showing the 
frightful condition of some of the Irish 
poor. The noble Lord read a letter from 
a clergyman in his part of the county 
(Cork), who stated that every day the 
condition of the people was becoming more 
frightful and more deplorable, and that he 
shrunk from narrating the details of what 
he witnessed from morning to night. Each 
day added to the number of the destitute, 
and he added that what he witnessed made 
his heart ache. Another gentleman wrote 
to say that at Bantry the people were now 
eating the corn which had been intended 
for seed. The Dean of Cork said— 


“Our Cork committee have established fifty- 
four boilers. Famine is certainly progressing, the 
number of deaths increasing. The Government 
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established no boilers in this county; they were 
established by the Quakers, by the landlords, and 
(through the aid of the National Club and bene- 
volent English friends) by our clergy.” 
Dr. Traill, in a letter to the Dean of Cork, 
stated— 

“In my opinion, no human efforts can keep us 
alive. Two days ago, three uncoffined bodies were 
brought in one cart, and thrown into a hole.” 


This letter was dated Jan. 28, 1847. And 
a letter from Crookhaven of the same date 
had the following— 

“Every day the relief committee meet, they 
have to fill up vacancies in the lists of those em- 
ployed on the public roads ; so insufficient is the 
rate of pay given to sustain life at the present 
exorbitant price of food.” 


But he begged to call the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the fact, that 
though Indian corn had fallen 9s., yet the 
price was rising, and the corn was being 
bought up, in the speculation of enhancing 
the price of seed. The point, however, 
which he was anxious to come to, was to 
trace the source of the present calamity, 
which he would contend was not from 
over-population. In the autumn of last 
year, a severe calamity fell on Ireland, 
though in its effects partial, because the 
Government at that time established de- 
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pots in every quarter where food was likely 


to become scarce. The great error of the 
present Administration was the breaking 
up those depéts of food. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers stated also that they would not 
interfere with private enterprise, except in 
certain portions of Ireland, where private 
trade could not extend; but even in those 
districts, the Government had not done 
anything to prevent distress. The noble 
Lord then read an extract from a letter 
of Sir R. Routh to Mr. Trevelyan, dated 
Jan. 14, 1847— 


*« In submitting to the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury a brief statement of the 
present duties, it is necessary to make some re- 
ference to those of ihe preceding season. On that 
occasion, it will be recollected, the chief depot was 
at Cork. 

“In the present season it was thought fit to 
leave the east, north, and south coast, comprising 
the space between Londonderry and Skibbereen, 
to the exercise of private enterprise, for which the 
commisariat arrangements had prepared it ; but 
the Government undertook the supply of the west 
coast, which is hardly yet accessible to trade in 
any degree sufficient for the supply. 

** With this object the following depdts have 
been established :— 

“ County Cork—Castletown, Berehayen, Long 
Island, Skibbereen.”’ 


He would also read a letter from Sir R. 
Routh to himself, dated— 
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“ Oct. 10, 1846.—The Treasury Minute explaing 
the grounds which have induced the Government to 
leave the south-eastern and southern ports, and 
those of the interior which are ordinarily supplied 
from them, to the foresight and enterprise of pri. 
vate merchants.” 


The noble Lord also read parts of other 
letters and instructions, to show that it 
had been intended some time ago by the 
Government to establish depéts at Castle. 
town, Berehaven and Skibbereen. In 
some places where the Government had 
promised to establish depéts of food, their 
promises had not been carried into effect. 
“ Tnstructions dated Nov. 16, 1846. 

“No application for the assistance of Govern. 
ment, in procuring supplies of food, are to be re- 
ceived in respect of any district, except the coun- 
try west of the Shannon—the counties of Donegal, 
Leitrim, Kerry, Limerick, and that small portion 
of the county of Cork which is situate on the 
western coast of Ireland.” 

“« Mr. Trevelyan to Major Beamish. 

“ August 28, 1846.—It has been already deter. 
mined to establish a reserve depdt of Indian meal 
in that part of the country (Kilchrohane, Barony 
of W. D. W. Carberry) ; and I will write to Sir R. 
Routh, by to-day’s post, to express to him my 
opinion that the measure should be carried into 
etfect without loss of time.” 

“ Jan. 4.—This season we have under commis- 
sariat accounts the following depdts :—Castle- 
town, Berehaven, Skibbereen.”’ 


He wished to call the attention of Go- 
vernment to the fact that the places where 
they had intended to establish depéts had 
been very much neglected. Here the 
noble Lord read the following extracts :— 


“From Mr. Bishop, Jan. 15.—The scarcity 
of food (in Skull) calls for early attention.” 

“ From Mr. Parker.—I am quite positive that 
unless something be done speedily, by throwing 
in supplies at a moderate price, by affording 
means of gratuitous relief, or by affording means 
of emigration for the most destitute, the bulk of 
the population will be swept off.” : 

“ Treasury Minute, Jan. 15.—Their Lordships 
entirely approve of a floating depdt at Long 
Island, as recommended by Mr. Bishop.” 

“Mr. Bishop, Jan. 10, 1847.—The harbour of 
Long Island appears to offer the best and safest 
position for a floating depot.” 

“ Sir R. Routh, Jan. 19, 1847.—I wrote to-day 
to Sir H. Pigot, about the floating depot at Long 
Island. Our stores have arrived at Castletown, 
Berehaven. If we had more depéts, we could 
not keep them, supplied; and it has taken much 
time and labour to bring them to their present 
state of completion.” 

Another important point to which he 
wished to call the attention of Government 
was the conduct of tae corn merchants in 
the district of Cork with which he was con- 
nected. He had by him various documents 
to prove that directly the Government de- 
cided on having depéts in Ireland, that 
instant prices rose in that country. He 
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could assure the House that nothing could 
equal the misery which the combination of 
the corn merchants in the south of Ireland 


had brought about. With one exception, 
he believed that all the corn merchants of 
the city of Cork had combined to keep up 
prices. Being the only Irish representa- 
tive connected with that part of the coun- 
try, he must say that nothing could ex- 
ceed the heartrending accounts he re- 
ceived from thence. He would read the 
following letter of Commissary General 
Hewetson to Mr. Trevelyan, dated Lime- 
rick, Dec. 30, showing the state of the 
market, and how the corn speculators were 
acting -— 

“ Vessels with supplies are dropping into Cork 
and Limerick with every change of wind to the 
westward. To the former port chiefly for orders ; to 
the Shannon, direct consignments to the trade. 
Last quotations from Cork—Indian corn 171. 5s. 
per towed ship ; Limerick corn not in the market ; 
Indian meal 18/. 10s. to 19/., demand excessive. 
Looking to the quotations in the United States’ 
markets, these are really famine prices, the corn 
(direct consignment from the States) not standing 
the consignee more than 9/. or 10/. per ton. The 
commander of the ship Jsabella, lately, with a di- 
rect consignment from New York to a house in 
this city, makes no scruple, in his trips in the pub- 
lic steamers up and down the river, to speak of the 
enormous profits the English and Irish houses 
are making by their dealings with the States. 
One house in Cork alone, it is affirmed, will clear 
40,0007. by corn speculations; and the leading 
firm here will, I should say, go near to 80,0001., 
as they are now weekly turning out from 700 to 
900 tons of different sorts of meal. I know this 
cannot be controlled at present ; but I sincerely 
hope we shall, in the spring, have the means of 
interfering to check such, I would, say extortion- 
ate prices; but as they are according to the 
spirit of trade, and therefore legitimate, I will 
qualify the term to famine rates. I sometimes 
am inclined to think houses give large prices for 
cargoes exported for a market to keep them up ; 
itisan uncharitable thought, but really there is 
so much cupidity abroad, and the wretched people 
are suffering so intensely from the high prices of 
food, augmented by every party through whose 
hands it passes before it reaches them, that it is 
quite disheartening to look on.” 

He could only say from his experience, 
that he believed the statement contained 
in that letter to be a true statement. He 
could say, that in the town near which he 
resided they had constantly kept a store 
open with a view of underselling or 
keeping down the price. Every small 
huxter endeavoured to keep up the price, 
and the practice had gone to such an 
extent in places he knew, that corn hav- 
ing been sold under price for charity to 
certain parties, those parties endeavoured 
to resell it again. Yet those were the 
traders that Her. Majesty’s Government 
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wished to deal so leniently with, although 
so high were the prices, that in the town 
he represented several traders themselves 
were almost ruined from the enormous 
price in the markets. It was a case in 
which it was the duty of the Government 
to interfere. They had never asked them 
to feed the whole popnlation, or to supply 
eight millions of people with bread ; but 
what they did ask them was this—let them 
do what the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth had done last year—let 
them have a store which would enable 
them to keep a watch over the market, 
and then they would have secured, as 
he (Sir R. Peel) had secured, the aftec- 
tion and gratitude of the Irish people. In 
a letter to Mr. Trevelyan, Commissioner 
Hewetson said— 

“ You still speak of the high prices of food, as if 
they were caused by the misconduct of merchants 
and dealers, and you allude to the high profits 
supposed to be obtained by persons of that class. 
The fact of these high profits may be doubled as 
a general rule. No doubt persons who, when 
prices were low, laid up a store against a time of 
scarcity, obtain and deserve to obtain the reward 
of their beneficial foresight.” 

With respect to the means that had been 
practised to procure a high price for corn, 
he had been looking for a precedent for it, 
and there was but one which was rather 
similar, though it had occurred at the dis- 
tance of nearly two thousand years. He 
found the same course had been pursued of 
endeavouring to get ships (as had been 
done at Cork) to take corn from one place 
with the view of getting larger prices in 
another place. Looking to Boeck’s Eco- 
nomy of Athens, he found it stated that no 
one did Athens and the other Grecian 
States so much injury as Cleomenes of 
Alexandria, Alexander’s satrap in Egypt, 
who accumulated large stores of corn, fixed 
the prices arbitrarily, and, on account of 
the number of servants whom he had en- 
gaged in the corn trade, was enabled every- 
where to ascertain the state of the markets 
with accuracy. He did not allow his corn 
vessels to load at any commercial town be- 
fore his assistants in the place had given 
information with regard to the state of 
prices; if they were high the corn was 
landed and sold, and if not the vessel pro- 
eceded to some other place. The Govern- 
ment ought to have acted earlier. Before 
Parliament separated, the early potato crop 
had completely failed, and there was every 
reason to think that the other crop would 
fail likewise. While First Minister of the 
Crown, the right hon. Baronet had done 
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him the honour to quote to the House a 
statement which he had forwarded from the 
board of guardians to which he belonged, 
first thanking the right hon. Baronet for 
the course he had pursued, and then urging 
on the Government, that such was the ¢a- 
lamitous state of the country, energetic 
steps were necessary. He would refer for 
a few moments to the unfortunate Act of 
last Session, which had demoralized the 
whole of Ireland. In consequence of its 
operation, the small farmer was leaving his 
land neglected, and in many cases the farm 
labourers were working on the roads, the 
farmers themselves superintending as paid 
officers of the Board of Works. <A Min- 
ister of the Crown in another place had 
brought a charge against the landlords of 
Ireland, as if they had been the cause of 
what had taken place. He utterly denied 
it. It ought to be remembered that the 
presentment sessions were held in most 
eases under intimidation, in a noisy turbu- 
lent court; and it was not the magistrates, 
but any person who pleased, that proposed 
the presentments. The noble Lord had 
stated that it was not of much consequence 
whether the roads that had been lately 
made in Ireland were productive or not; 
but, if that was the impression of the Go- 


vernment, why send orders to the Board 
of Works to proceed with the best projects 


that could be undertaken? In many cases 
he knew, that from the officers of the Board 
of Works not having been able to perform 
their duty, when the magistrates met in the 
presentment sessions, the proper documents 
were not ready to be laid before them. 
He had a letter from a clergyman in the 
west of Ireland, stating that the relief lists 
were even altered by the overseers and en- 
gineers of districts; and he had known 
cases in which the engineers had taken off 
parties at work on the roads, and put them 
on in other districts. The House had been 
told that the existing calamity ought not 
to be considered a national one, but ought 
to be met and dealt with by the resi- 
dents in that country. Now, he (Lord 
Bernard) was not one of those who would 
ask anything unreasonable, but he thought 
that if ever there was a national calamity— 
if ever there was a calamity that came in 
the shape of a national judgment, this was 
the one. Was it nothing that 16,000,0001. 
worth of food had been destroyed and lost 
to the people? Would not that be consi- 
dered a national calamity if it had happen- 
ed in England? When the whole food of 
the population was withdrawn, ought the 
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Irish Members to be taunted with com; 

forward to ask the sympathy of this coup. 
try? One parallel case there was which 
had occurred not long ago. He would re. 
mind the House of what the right hon, 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had stated with re. 
spect to India, in bringing forward his 
budget of 1842. The right hon. Baronet 
had, at that time, to deal with the case of 
a large deficiency in the Indian revenue, 
and the right hon. Baronet said that he was 
quite aware that there must appear to be 
direct connexion between the finances of 
India and those of this country; but that 
was an imperfect and narrow view of the 
subject, for, if the eredit of India became 
disordered, so that some great exertion 
were necessary to support it, then the 
credit of England must be brought forward, 
and any deficiency in the revenue of India 
would thus be felt extensively in this coun- 
try. Let him remind the House of the 
manner in which they had dealt last year 
with a similar case. When an alteration 
was to be made in the corn laws, which it 
was imagined by a large party in this coun- 
try would be injurious to their interests, an 
arrangement was effected by which three 
years were to be allowed before the mea- 
sure came into operation; and the same 
course was followed whea the duties on 
sugar were to be relaxed; and would they 
deal in a different manner when the injury 
was caused by the hand of man, and when 
it was a Divine infliction? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of the ab- 
sentees of Ireland. Now, no one could 
more regret than he (Lord Bernard) that 
absenteeism; but when the hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the large properties of the absen- 
tees, and of some eases in which the pro- 
perties of absentees were well managed, 
he forgot that that was not the question, 
for it was equally possible to have them 
well managed, whether the landlords re- 
sided or not; but the evil of absentecism 
was the great sums of money which it 
caused to be spent out of the country. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had attacked 
the landlords of Ireland. He (Lord Ber- 
nard) believed that in the present year of 
unparalleled difficulties, they had, as far as 
his observation had gone, endeavoured to 
perform their duties. Their position ought 
to be remembered. This was the second 
year of calamity with them. To meet the 
calamity of last year, great subscriptions 
had been raised in Ireland. Nearly 
20,000/. had been subscribed in the county 
of Cork in the early part of last year 
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With regard to the measures of the Go- 
yernment for the future alleviation of the 
miseries of Ireland, in the first place came 
the temporary measure of the suspension 
of the navigation laws, the removal of the 
duties on corn, and the allowance of the 
use of sugar in breweries; and his only 
regret was that these measures had not 
been adopted at an earlier period. If they 
had been adopted in November, they might 
have done some little good. He questioned 
if now they would do any. It was pos- 
sible that the suspension of the navigation 
laws might bring some foreign vessels ta 
the south of Ireland, but beyond that he 
had not much hopes from these measures. 
Then the Government proposed a new poor 
law, and a measure for establishing relief 
committees. Now, he wished that the 
poor law should be assimilated in both 
countries. There never had been a greater 
calumny on the landlords, than that they 
had obstructed the passing of such a mea- 
sure at an earlier period. It had been at 
the option of the Government to have done 
this some time ago. They ought to have 
done it at the time that the Commission of 
Inquiry represented that a large portion of 
the population were permanently living by 
mendicancy. He would urge on the pre- 
sent Government calmly to consider the 
question how far it was possible in the pre- 
sent position of Ireland to lévy the rates 
under the existing Act. The fact was, 
that: at present it was impossible to levy 
the rates for the support of the workhouses; 
800,0007. was wanted for that purpose 
yearly, and he felt confident that if they 
persisted in exacting those rates, they 
would find in that course the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of the new law. As a 
preliminary to whatever measures they 
night hereafter adopt, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would insist upon the people be- 
ing sent back to their ordinary occupations, 
and to take part in their usual agricultural 
pursuits ; and if so he hoped it would be 
the omen of a happier and brighter day for 
Ireland. If they were to exert themselves 
to develop the resources of that country— 
if they would, by means of railroads, open 
the distant ports of Ireland to the action 
of trade—he had no doubt they would be 
amply repaid. The sum spent on the 
Improvement of Ireland last year was 
375,0001., and the revenue of the country 
had increased more than 200,0001. a year. 
Sir Robert Kane had stated, with regard 
to the counties of Cork and Galway, that 
the money laid out in developing the re- 
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sources of these counties, would be repaid 
cent per cent. He would ask the House 
then to teach Ireland the great moral les- 
son of availing herself of the great re- 
sources which Providence had placed around 
her—acknowledging, at the same time, 
that whatever measures they might take, 
and however statesmen might attempt to 
alleviate her condition — however they 
might improve her agriculture and furnish 
seed for her neglected soil—still they must 
live in the daily and hourly dependence on 
an all-wise and all-bountiful Providence. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS said, his unfeigned 
respect for the noble Lord who had just 
addressed, the House compelled him to ex- 
press the regret with which he had heard 
him lend the sanction of his character to 
the renewal of doctrines which he had 
thought were everywhere exploded. The 
noble Lord spoke of the wicked combination 
by which certain corn dealers in the city of 
Cork had raised the price of corn. Now, 
Cork was a city containing above 100,000 
inhabitants, and not far from it there was 
the city of Waterford, large and populous; 
and even if it were not, there was the city 
of Dublin on the same side, and the city of 
Bristol on the other side, of the Channel. 
Now, could any man believe that if all the 
corn dealers in these towns were to agree 
not to sell a bushel of wheat until corn 
had reached a famine price, there would 
not be one who, to use the vulgar expres- 
sion, would split, and so defeat the whole 
object of the combination? He had risen 
immediately after the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, because that hon. and 
learned Member, whom he did not now see in 
his place, told the House that he spoke as 
an English Member—thereby, at least, re- 
cognizing the justice of this question being 
considered as an imperial question, and not 
to fall exclusively upon those who were lo- 
eally interested. Sharing with that hon. 
and learned Gentleman the privilege of 
being an English Member, he (Sir R. 
Inglis) availed himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to express the regret which he felt 
in listening to a large portion of that hon. 
and learned Member’s speech. He thought 
that the three Bills which were before the 
House would have supplied abundance of 
food for discussion to the most voracious 
appetite. The hon. and learned Member, 
however, with exhaustless ingenuity, had 
contrived to bring into this discussion every 
vexata questio which had ever tormented 
the minds of hon. Members. For the 
special ease and benefit of one hon. Mem- 
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ber, not then in his place (Mr. Ward), 
he proposed to revive the Appropriation 
Clause; and for the accommodation of other 
hon. Members he suggested various other 
additions to the policy of his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government. The gal- 
lant Member for Wycombe, to his surprise, 
had objected to this policy as a bit-by-bit 
policy; but if ever there were a Govern- 
ment which had brought forward larger 
and more comprehensive measures for the 
‘‘regeneration,’’ as it was called, though 
he did not like the word, of a great na- 
tion, than those brought forward by the 
noble Lord, then he had read history very 
imperfectly. Those measures might be 
right or they might be wrong, but at least 
they were as comprehensive as ever had 
been devised by any statesman for any 
emergency, however critical. His imme- 
diate object in rising after the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, was to bring the 
House back to the real question before 
them, the miserable condition of the great 
bulk of their fellow-subjects in Ireland. At 
that moment the eyes of the empire were 
concentred upon the proceedings of the 
House, he would venture to hope and be- 
lieve, with a deep sympathy for the suffer- 
ings in Ireland ; and when the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath talked of ex- 
pressing the indignation of the people of 
England, for that was the phrase the hon. 
Member used against the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he, for one, trusted 
that that expression would be repudiated 
by the great body of the people of England; 
and that their feeling was that of an in- 
tense desire to promote the present benefit 
of the people of Ireland. THe limited him- 
self to the present benefit ; because, with 
respect either to the causes of the present 
distress, or to the remedies which might be 
devised against its recurrence, he held that 
their first duty was to consider in what 
way the evils at present existing might be 
relieved. He quite concurred in much that 
had been said with respect to the miscon- 
duct and consequent misfortunes of that 
great class, the Irish landlords; for he un- 
derstood that in real life there might still, 
as formerly, be found cases analogous, si- 
milar, to those characters so inimitably de- 
scribed in the Castle Rackrent of our great 
living novelist. But that was not the ques- 
tion now before them. The question was 
whether the actual situation of the people 
of Ireland was not such as to justify or re- 
quire those whom God had spared from that 
great calamity, readily and cheerfully to 
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extend to them their sympathy and sup. 
port. How had that calamity been bore 
by the great body of the people? He was 
not going to retract one word of the praise 
which he had applied on a former evening 
to those who were suffering from the same 
calamity in Scotland ; but at present the 
were dealing with Ireland exclusively, and 
therefore he would for a short time call the 
attention of the House to that subject ; and 
the facts to which he was about to advert 
were to be found principally in certain re. 
ports which had been made by the almoners 
of the benevolence of a particular religious 
body—he meant the Society of Friends— 
who had deputed certain members of their 
body to visit Ireland, with the warmest and, 
at the same time, with the most intelligent 
desires to promote their interests. The 
statements which were given by these re- 
ports of the actual distress, were such as one 
could hardly trust himself to read aloud; 
but he would read one or two passages to 
show how well the suffering people had 
earned the sympathy of the House and the 
country. The deputies had first visited the 
counties of Westmeath, of Leitrim, and of 
Roscommon. One passage stated— 

“To do the people justice, they are bearing 
their privations with a remarkable degree of pa- 
tience and fortitude, and very little clamorous 
begging is to be met with upon the roads ; atleast, 
not more than has been the case in Ireland for 
many years. In fact, from all we heard and saw, 
we are satisfied that these poor creatures are thus, 
notwithstanding their deep poverty, keeping each 
other alive.” 
This was the general statement, but he 
could give more specific instances. The 
visitors spoke of a hovel barely four fect 
high to the top of the walls, and hardly 
nine feet square :— 

“Tn another hardly equal in size to this, was also 
a widow and large family. They literally had no 
means of support. In addition to the 
poor family who owned the house, I saw in the 
corner, crouched upon her knees over the little 
turf fire, a very old and superannuated woman, 
constantly rocking to and fro, and muttering to 
herself. Her matted gray hair hung raggedly over 
her dirty shrivelled face, adding to her wild and 
wretched appearance. She was hardly clothed at 
all, so miserable were the tatters with which she 
was partially covered. Immediately behind her 
on the damp mud floor, a small pallet of straw 
was spread ; this was her resting place at night, 
and here she sat all day. It appeared that this 
sad object was no relative of the poor widow of the 
house ; but, with noble kindness, she allowed her 
to remain here, and shared with her the last 
morsel. Surely it might be said of her, as of the 
widow of old—‘ she gave more than they all?” 


He need scarcely inform the House, that in 
a large portion of the north-west, the west, 
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and the south of Ireland, the people were 
living on one meal a day of cabbage, or, 
in some cases, of sea-weed ; and yet the 
visitor declared, in reference to another 
district as well as to the first— 

“J cannot leave this branch of the subject 
without stating, that the patience and good feel- 
ing of these unfortunate men is wholly beyond 
praise. Where their families are small, so that 
they have been passed over to give tickets to 
others with larger, or where a whole district has 
been left without tickets, because the road se- 
lected to be first made is designed to run through 
acountry suffering under greater privations than 
theirs, they have listened cheerfully, and even 
thankfully, to the explanation given to them, 
merely begging that they might not be forgotten, 
for that they were indeed sorely put to it to live. 
Never have I witnessed so much good feeling, pa- 
tience, and cheerfulness under privation. Out of 
the scores of families which we visited, and with 
whom we conversed, in Donegal, I hardly remem- 
ber an instance of their murmuring or begging, 
although they were at the time suffering from 
hunger and disease.” 


These were the statements made by com- 
parative strangers, on a mission prompted 
by their own good feelings. He should 
exhaust the patience of the House if he 
gave any more anecdotes of the extreme 
sufferings of the people, or of the way in 
which they were borne; but he was tempted 
by the allusion which had been made, to 
enter slightly into the great question of the 
character of the Protestant clergy and their 
exertions during the present crisis, as 
showing the value of a resident body of 
country gentlemen—taking it upon the 
lowest ground—such as were the Protest- 
ant clergy. They say of Stranorlar— 

“We afterwards called on the clergyman, who 
appeared much devoted to the suffering poor. He 
frankly told Mr. Forster, that although there was 
much distress in this district, he believed that we 
should find other districts so much worse, that he 
felt it hardly right to receive anything from him.” 
Of Dunfanoghy— 

“The rector of the parish takes a deep interest 
in the condition of the poor, and he and his family 
are devoting much time and attention to their 
wants, soup-kitchens, &c. Through the energy of 
this excellent man, a soup-kitchen on a small scale 
was established two days after our visit, and a 
sum of money raised for its future support.” 

And of Fannad they say— 


“Mr. G. found the district of Fannad in a dread- 
fal state. The clergyman (almost the only resi- 
dent above the small farmer) is, with his family, 
devoting the whole of his time and care to alle- 
viate the distress.” 


And they say, when speaking of Bal- 
linha— 

ve We also drove over to Ballinha, a village 
about six miles distant, where we found the Pro- 
testant clergyman of the parish giving up the 
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whole of his time to the support and assistance of 
his suffering neighbours.” 

He was bound, however, to own, that though 
the good character given of certain great 
absentee landlords was perfectly just, yet 
that this did not apply to great bodies of the 
absentees. In 1822, when a subscription 
was raised for one of the western counties of 
Ireland by the resident gentry, landowners, 
and clergy—he was quoting from his late 
lamented friend, Bishop Jebb —the ab- 
sentee landowners were receiving 83,0001. 
annually, And what amount did they con- 
tribute? Their congregated subscriptions 
amounted to 83/., not one farthing in the 
pound of their incomes raised from the 
very county; and he knew from those 
who discharged the disagreeable duty of 
applying to unwilling rich men, that an 
absentee landlord who was taking 6,0000. 
a year from one district in the west, or 
rather in the centre of Ireland, had not 
given sixpence towards the relief of his suf- 
fering fellow-countrymen. [‘‘ Name.’’] He 
would not scruple to mention the name to 
any Gentleman out of the House; but al- 
though the House as a body was entitled 
to express its opinion of particular classes, 
the particular mention of the private 
conduct of individuals by name was an 
evil which he would not practise. For 
his own part, he felt, and he had long 
felt, more difficulty in introducing a poor 
law into Ireland as a great remedial mea- 
sure, seeing how imperfectly the exist- 
ing law had worked. In his opening 
speech, the noble Lord, speaking of Cas- 
tlebar, said, that in the workhouse, hold- 
ing 600, there were only 150 inmates, be- 
cause the guardians were not willing or 
able to levy a rate, though hundreds would 
have pressed into it. An hon. Member 
behind says, that this is the solitary case. 
He (Sir R. H. Inglis) was sorry to say 
that, even in the papers from which he 
quoted, he could find others. 

“Tn Athlone, a large building capable of con- 
taining 700. Here a miserable state of things 
presented itself, the union being very much in 
debt, and their credit exhausted, and the poor in- 
mates have scarcely clothes to cover them, and 
little if any bedding at night. The guardians, 
however, are so much in debt—owing above 
2,000/.—that they have given notice that, unless 
the rate be paid, they will be compelled to close 
the building, and turn these poor wretches out. 

“ Carrick-on-Shannon.—The deaths are at the 
rate of about twelve each week ; while the guar- 
dians are so poor, and the union so much in debt, 
that they obtain their daily food on credit. The 
workhouse is unprovided with bedding, insomuch 
that, in the hospital, two or three poor creatures 
are lying in one bed, and many of them have no- 
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thing but straw; while in the poorhouse at large, 
there is nothing but straw for any of the inmates. 
“ Castlerea.— At the Castlerea poorhouse, a 
shocking state of things presented itself, the poor 
inmates lying upon straw, and their dormitories 
being in such a state of dirt that Mr. For- 
ster was unable to venture into them. In this 
poorhouse, there are at present 1,080 paupers ; 
but the last 434 were admitted in so hurried a 
manner, that there is neither bedding nor clothes 
for them. The measles being in the house, and a 
few cases of fever already, it is probable that, if 
something be not speedily effected to remedy the 
evil, there will be a fearful mortality among the 
inmates. Yet even to be admitted is better than 
to be excluded. Two cases of death, if not from 
starvation, at least from the absence of nourish- 
ment during an illness brought on by want of 
proper food, occurred in Castlerea the week before 
we visited the town; the individuals having ap- 
plied for admission into the poorhouse ; but the 
consideration of their cases being postponed, death 
stepped in.”’ 
And here he would call attention to the 
fact, that if, in the present mitigated form 
of the poor law in Ireiand, there was such 
trouble in raising the rates, what would 
be the difficulty in raising them for the 
larger purposes contemplated by the pre- 
sent measure? A far more stringent sys- 
tem must be introduced, in order to make 
property maintain poverty. He was, in- 
deed, quite aware of the alteration that 
would be made in the social system of 
Ireland, as it was depicted by his noble 
Friend when he introduced these mea- 
sures; they would tend to something like 
a social revolution — they would change 
the character of the whole of the poor 
and of the rich, and would produce 
a greater change in the occupation and 
tenure of land than any measure in that 
country for the last three hundred years. 
There was great reason to believe that 1001. 
Irish rental in 1800, had become at least 
2501. in 1846 ; this increase, though con- 
nected in the first instance, and in appear- 
ance with that subdivision of property 
which gave political power, was the natural 
and necessary consequence of the competi- 
tion for land among an increasing number 
of tenants; but whether it were from a 
desire of power, or from a desire of wealth, 
the landlord had had not only an increased 
tenantry but an increased rent roll on an ar- 
tificial value. He had not paid upon it as in 
this country he must have paid; and he must 
now be prepared to make the sacrifice. 
He had always said that there was no 
more right to tax the lands of those who 
held property for not residing upon it in 
Kerry, than they had to tax a person 
who had property in Cornwall for not re- 
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the poor law would be to impose such g 
tax upon the absentees of Ireland, 4g 
would have the effect of bringing them 
back to that country, at the same time that 
it would tend essentially to the well-being 
of the poor. As he understood, it was the 
object of the House to discuss, without 
much technical reference to the words of 
any of the Bills, the social condition of 
Ireland ; and as, on the part of England, 
there was a disposition to make almost 
any sacrifice for the relief of this tempo- 
rary distress, he had not confined himself 
to the specific provisions of the Bill on the 
Table. He believed in fact, that few hon, 
Members knew exactly which Bill was 
actually in progress ; but approving of the 
objects of all the Bills, he should give his 
cordial support to the second reading of this 
Bill. 

CotoneL CONOLLY begged to thank 
the noble Lord for the liberal and enlight- 
| ened policy which he had adopted towards 
| Ireland, and to tender his individual ae- 

knowledgments, which were in accordance 
| with the general feeling in Ireland, for the 
| generous sympathy manifested by the Eng- 
lish people towards his suffering fellow- 
countrymen. Very few objections occurred 
to the measures proposed by the noble 
Lord; but there were one or two points in 
which the measures fell rather short of the 
requirements of the country in its present 
unhappy state. With regard to the system 
of relief proposed, every one would rejoice 
at measures calculated to supply imme- 
diate relief from starvation; but he should 
be obliged to object, in Committee, to cer- 
tain facilities for employment afforded by 
the Bill, which would operate as an en- 
couragement to habits of indolence and 
dependence. But another and an objection 
of a much greater magnitude, was to @ 
project which he was very sorry to find 
‘advocated by a number of hon. Members 
(in that House, and amongst others by the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Poulett 
Scrope). These hon. Gentlemen had taken 
it into their minds that there was to be no 
rest or relief for Ireland except in the 
opening of the poor-law system to the ut- 
most extent in that country. Considering 
the difficulty which already existed in col- 
lecting the rates, and the clamour which 
was raised in many districts against the 
system generally, he was sure that an ex- 
tension of the law would be most unpopular. 
He must warn hon. Members, that if they 
overcharged the rates which were now col- 








siding upon it. But virtually the effect of | lected, they would not only retard relief, but 
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6,000,000 of acres were susceptible of cul- 
tivation in 1835; but that was going very 
high into the uncultivated districts, and 
cultivation had advanced rapidly since that 
time. He, therefore, warned any one from 
} undertaking such an experiment after all 
able-bodied poor into the workhouse would | the best land had been cultivated, and only 
be fraught with great mischief, and add to| the worst remained. There was a third 
the clamour which had already been | point, which was this: he begged the no- 
raised. The danger of exciting the public | ble Lord, who had so liberally offered 
mind on this subject was very great, and | 50,000/., in order to provide seed, not to 
he feared the consequence even of an-|limit the offer to that amount; but, as 
nouncing such an intention. It was only | the landlords only asked it as a loan, he 
with very considerable difficulty that the hoped it would be increased, if that should 
present rates were collected. He was | be found necessary. Some of these plans 
set say ne} the 1003 law on | eg ee fpr seemed . 
marvellously well, especially in the district | lave for their object the extermination 0 
near Dublin with which he was acquainted. | the potato in Ireland; but he hoped that 
It was true that the work upon the rail- | no such object would be persisted in. The 
: ly relieved the khouses | potato was most valuable as food, and ev 

Bis taditcdsaacd oe Dein: Tae steli| a tx wordt sthse was 4 atures UF peat 
in remote parts, where the difficulties were | profit to the peasant. The cultivation of 
aggravated, and it could not be expected | it was superior to any newfangled notions 
to work so well, considerable benefit had | of cultivation of the soil, and he hoped it 
been produced. He had taken great pains | would not be superseded. The other mea- 
to ascertain the opinions of those with | sures of the noble Lord were various, many 
whom he was acquainted in Ireland; and | of them legal and technical, with which 
he could say that they looked with unqua- | he, as a country gentleman, could not pre- 
lified apprehension and alarm at the pro-| tend to deal. One was for facilitating the 
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they would destroy the means of giving that 
relief which was afforded. Except in Cas- 
tlebar, the workhouses had been made to 
accommodate the greatest possible num- 
ber, and the present system had produced 

at benefits; but the admission of the 





posal to extend the rates beyond what they 
were at present. He was convinced that 
it would be offering a premium to improvi- 
dence if they were indiscriminately to re- 
lieve the universal population of the coun- 
try. He had no intention of offering any 
direct opposition to the measures now pro- 
posed; but he thought it his duty to point 
out his objections as to certain points, and 
to say that he should feel bound to resist | 
the indiscriminate admission of able-bodied 
paupers into the workhouse. That was a 
system which would entirely destroy the 
relief which at present was given; but 
it had been said that that evil might be 
mitigated by giving out-door relief in food 
instead of money. The objection was, that 
many parishes would have to send their 
paupers ten miles to the workhouse for 
their food at a very great expense. The 
reason that, at Castlebar, the fresh rate | 
was not put on was, that 2,1001. of the old | 
rate was still outstanding. The next ob-| 
jection he would point out was to the mode | 
proposed of taking up uncultivated estates 
and cultivating them. That measure could 
not be made to repay the landlords, and it 
would also be found not to repay the Go- 
vernment. It was not wise, therefore, in 
18 opinion, to undertake such a specu- 


lation. Mr. Griffiths had stated that 








conveyance of estates, incumbered to their 
full value; and he might mention that he 
knew of two estates, in which the greatest 
advantage had resulted from a change of 
owners. It was hardly possible to imagine 
a more sudden improvement. It reflected 
the greatest credit upon Lord Clonmel, 
who had purchased Bishopscourt, and Mr. 
Barton, who had brought Straffan, the two 
estates to which he had alluded. This 
showed the advantage of getting rid of all 
impediments on the transfer of such pro- 
perty. Extraordinary advantages had also 
arisen from the subdivision and sale of the 
Blessington estates. He was not aware 
that he had any farther suggestions to 
make; and, in conclusion, he would again 
thank the Government for the spirit in 
which their measures had been conceived, 
and the tone and temper with which they 
had been announced. 

Mr. HUME said, the hon. Gentleman 
had made an observation which induced 
him to rise for a few moments to claim the 
attention of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man said he hoped the able-bodied men 
were not to become a burden to the land 
of Ireland. He would wish to ask the hon. 
Member, did he desire that the able-bodied 
poor of Ireland should become a burden to 
the people of England? This was a point 
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on which there appeared to be the greatest 
indifference prevailing among some hon. 
Gentlemen who represented Irish constitu- 
encies, though he should admit there were 
other hon. Members from Ireland who ex- 
pressed themselves very differently, and 
who admitted that Ireland ought to sup- 
port her own poor, and be able, at the same 
time, to raise and sustain herself in the 
scale of nations. It appeared to him to be 
lamentable, in the highest degree, to hear 
the manner in which some hon. Gentlemen 
expressed their gratitude to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. And for what ? Merely because 
they were ready to give money to the Irish 
proprietors. When such was the feeling 
which prevailed on the part of an hon. 
Member (Colonel Conolly) so distinguished 
and so well known as the hon. Gentleman, 
it was, he thought, time for Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider whether they were 
not in a wrong course, and whether the 
course which they were taking would not 
have the effect, not of raising Ireland, but 
of sinking England and Scotland. These 
countries must be dragged down with the 
load of Ireland, if they were to be burdened 
not merely with the poor of Ireland, but if 
they were required also to furnish the Irish 
landlords with money for the improvement 
He could see no 


of their properties. 
plan, no comprehensive view, of a master 
mind, in the propositions brought forward 


by Her Majesty’s Government. He saw 
no appearance of a general view of Ireland 
and of this country having been taken, and 
resulting in a set of comprehensive mea- 
sures to be brought forward. No one could 
object to measures for the temporary re- 
lief of the country; but what he complained 
of was no sound attempt at radical im- 
provement—at effecting a radical change 
in the state of Ireland, which would have 
the effect of putting an end to the repeti- 
tion of such evils as those now existing, 
next year or the year after. Before they 
granted a single shilling of money for the 
purposes proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he thought they ought to have 
some estimate of the probable cost laid be- 
fore them. They appeared to him to be 
going on as if there was nothing to be done 
but to advance money, money, money. He 
eould tell the House, however, that the 
Treasury would be soon emptied, and yet 
they were going on without any know- 
ledge of the amount that would be required 
from them. The noble Lord said it would 
probably be 8,000,0007. or 9,000,0000. 
Some said it would be twice that sum, and 
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for his part he believed it would be at least 
three times as much. If their duty were 
to take care of the finances of the count 
they had a right to inquire where all this 
money was to come from. The best time 
to meet the evil was at its commencement, 
If this sum were allowed to be spent, and 
anything occurred, either from distress or 
a failure of trade, which was not unlikely, 
and there was a diminution of wages in 
conjunction with a high price of provisions, 
what a condition would this country be in! 
Would that be a time to provide 9,000,001, 
or 10,000,0002. by loan? To attempt it 
would knock down the funds to a degree 
that would shake the credit of the country, 
The opportunity, therefore, which now pre- 
sented itself of at once meeting and mas. 
tering the evils of Ireland, ought to be im- 
mediately taken. No man in that House 
ought to shut his eyes to the degraded 
and deplorabie state of that country. Look 
at the condition of the population, the 
tenure of land, the situation of the pro- 
prietors. No other country in the world 
was in such a state, all owing to the legis- 
lation and the treatment of England; and 
the results which had followed were a 
punishment upon us for that treatment. 
What, then, were the measures which every 
thinking man would adopt? Equal laws 
and equal justice. Unequal laws, unjust 
oppression, and continued strife between 
the country gentlemen of Ireland, had been 
the bane of that country ; and he reeol- 
lected twenty-four years ago calling upon 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, on the 4th 
of July, not to indulge in dissension. Every 
holiday, one half the country was arrayed 
against the other, with banners unfurled, 
and arms in their hands, so that it required 
the greatest exertions on the part of the 
Government to prevent civil war. On those 
occasions he always stated in that Houseit 
was the duty of Government to remedy the 
grievances of Ireland. The grievances 
were, that seven-eighths of the people were 
kept in a state of degradation and oppres- 
sion by one-eighth, and were burdened 
with tithes. When he urged the abolition 
of tithes, the country gentlemen of Treland 
said, ‘‘ We, the gentlemen of Ireland, hold 
seven-eighths of the land, and is it to be 
supposed we do not feel for her miseries ? 
He then stated Ireland would never be at 
peace, nor would she rise in the scale of 
nations until the injustice and inequality 
which had arisen from our penal laws were 
removed ; that the dominant Church must 
be removed (with which he was sorry t0 
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see Her Majesty’s Ministers did not intend 
to interfere) before the people would be 
satisfied; and along with that must be ex- 
tended to them the same civil rights which 
Englishmen enjoyed. That being done, he 
would tax Irishmen equally with English- 
men. He, therefore, submitted to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, that as radical evils 
existed in Ireland, they should bring for- 
ward a plan by which adequate relief would 
be given, whilst those evils would be cor- 


rected ; whilst they were affording palli-, 


atives to immediate distress, let measures 
be adopted which would give Ireland a 
chance of regeneration. In his speech of 
Monday, the noble Lord read a passage 
from Fletcher of Saltoun, showing the 
state of Scotland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and he referred to what the landlords 
in that country had since done by uniting 
themselves, and relying upon their own 
energies. The landlords of Ireland within 
the last two months had banded together, 
but it was only to come to that House to 
obtain as much money as they could from 
England. [‘*No, no!”] Their resolu- 
tions said so. He had read their resolu- 


tions with attention, and if hon. Gentle- 
men shut their eyes to the ordinary and 
fair meaning of them, he conld not help it; 


but looking at their general tenor that was 
their object. That being the case, it be- 
hoved Her Majesty’s Ministers to consider 
whether, even if they interposed this in- 
tended large expenditure for the regene- 
ration of Ireland, they were satisfied that 
next year the state of things would be any 
better. If the country were then in a 
worse condition, and we were again to aid 
her with ten or twenty millions, where was 
it to come from? Sucha course would be 
bringing the whole kingdom to beggary; 
it would be reducing England to the con- 
dition of Ireland, instead of raising Ireland 
to the condition of England. If the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government quoted 
such authors as Fletcher of Saltoun, as to 
what had been the case in Scotland, why 
should he hesitate to adopt measures for 
producing the same results in Ireland? It 
appeared to him, therefore, that that House 
ought not to vote a single shilling until 
they were informed what means were to be 
adopted to remove the radical evils which 
afflicted Ireland. With reference to Eng- 
land, judging from the reports from 
Nottingham, and different parts of the 


country, there appeared to be an extent of | 


pauperism and distress greater than had 
existed for a long time; but why was it 
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that the people were not so altogether 
desperate as they were in Ireland? Be- 
cause there was some degree of employ- 
ment, and with employment there were 
wages. The want of employment had 
been one of the means of reducing Ireland 
to her present condition; want of employ- 
ment had been produced by want of confi- 
dence; and want of confidence had arisen 
from bad laws, from perpetual contests 
between Protestant and Catholic, from 
constant social differences; so that no one 
who had money would venture to risk it in 
a country where there appeared no cer- 
tainty of the laws being executed. Coun- 
try gentlemen and proprietors in Ireland 
might depend upon it that the longer they 
postponed the application of radical reme- 
dies, the longer they applied mere pallia- 
tives, and forbore from going to the root of 
the evil, the heavier would be the calamity 
when it came. Neither would the people 
of this country patiently bear to continu- 
ally advance their money whilst Ireland 
was retained in her present degraded con- 
dition. He did not, however, blame Ire- 
land herself, so much as the Governments 
which had allowed these evils to exist ; and 
he again pressed upon the Administration, 
as he had upon every Administration, to 
give Ireland a chance of regeneration, by 
making the Union effective, by removing 
that mock government, the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy, which had caused all the evils of 
a delegated authority, and by giving her 
equal laws with our own. Hon. Gentle- 
men, however, had seemed determined all 
along to shut their eyes to these evils, and 
not to look at them until something extra- 
ordinary happened to stop them in their 
progress. The present crisis was sufficient 
to stop them, and an opportunity had now 
arisen when they might with satisfaction 
say, ‘‘ We have long abused Ireland; we 
have refused her civil rights; we have op- 
pressed her; let us now act with justice, 
and extend to her help by every means 
in our power; let us assist her with our ca- 
pital when it can be applied upon sound 
principles.”” Do not, however, let them 
advance their money in order to attempt 
to bring wild lands into cultivation—the 
wildest speculation ever heard of, for all 
such attempts had proved lamentable fail- 
ures. If expense was to be incurred, let 
it be upon the principle that benefit should 
be derived from it, and not evil. The 
present plan, however, seemed to be a 
hodge-podge in which he did not see one 
single means of regenerating the country. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have listened with great 
attention to the speech which has just fallen 
from the hon. Member; but I must say, 
that with the exception of some points 
which have been already included in the 
plan which my noble Friend (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) has laid before the House, I did not 
collect from that speech any suggestion 
that would tend to attain that which my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) proposed as the 
great object to be sought by Parliament, 
namely, giving employment to the people 
of Ireland. He alluded to the party and 
religious quarrels which have for years dis- 
tracted that unhappy country—he alluded 
to ‘‘a dominant Church’”’—he alluded to 
the removal of the Lord Lieutenant; but, 
excepting the proposal that capital should 
be advanced under proper securities to the 
people of Ireland, I did not collect from 
his speech any one suggestion which would 
tend towards the object in view. I have 
listened not only to his speech, but to those 
which have fallen from other hon. Mem- 
bers, especially from Irish Members, with 
the greatest attention; because, feeling as 
I do the immense importance of the present 
occasion, the awful calamity which has 
visited Ireland—I might say the appalling 
nature of the circumstances in which we 
are placed as regards that country—I have 
had the utmost anxiety to hear any sug- 
gestion, or any opinion, from those gentle- 
men who are practically acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, which might enable 
us to steer our course with greater confi- 
dence. I have been gratified by the ab- 
sence of all party or personal feelings in the 
observations which have fallen from hon. 
Members: this is a question far beyond any 
party or any personal feeling. Iam sure 
that Her Majesty’s Government are not 
only actuated by the most sincere desire to 
do that which is best for Ireland under cir- 
cumstances almost unparalleled in modern 
history; but, though I believe in my con- 
science, that we have taken the only course 
which was open to us, yet, God knows, the 
circumstances are such that it is impossible 
for any man to feel very confident on the 
subject. Although some Gentlemen have 
alluded to the transactions of last autumn, 
I will refer only very shortly to the measures 
which passed in the last Session, and the 
course which the Government has pur- 
sued in the execution of those measures, 
excepting so far as it may be desirable to 
refer to the past, and to the experience 
which we have thus acquired, as furnishing 





the best lessons for our guidance in the 
future. The hon. Member for Wycombe 
(Mr. Osborne), who commenced this de 
bate, criticised rather severely the Act 
passed at the close of last Session for the 
employment of the poor in Ireland. Noy, 
the House must remember that at an earlier 
period of the Session, an Act very similar 
in its provisions was passed without oppo. 
sition in this House, or with the opposition 
of only one hon. Member, I believe—an 
Act for the employment of the destitute 
poor during the spring and summer months; 
and that was carried out by the Irish pro- 
prietors to a very considerable extent, 
That Act proceeded upon what was called 
the half-grant system, a repayment of only 
half the amount expended being required 
from the proprietors ; and no single word of 
objection to that Act, so far as I know, fell 
from any of the Irish Gentlemen during 
the Session. They endeavoured to avail 
themselves of its provisions to an extent 
far beyond what the necessity of the 
country required. On the Ist of Sep- 
tember there had been actually expended 
under that Act only the sum of 290,000I. 
That sum expended in wages, it is notori- 
ous, deranged the labour market of Ireland 
last year; it affected the supply of labour 
to this country and Scotland, and, what is 
more, the harvest in Ireland in many parts 
stood uncut for want of labourers; and on 
the petition and request of the farmers 
in Ireland the works were stopped, in 
order to enable them to get labourers 
for reaping their corn. But now, to 
what extent were presentments made by 
Irish gentlemen up to that time under the 
Act? Why, to the extent of no less than 
1,300,0007. To say, therefore, that this 
was a measure which was unpopular in 
Ireland, or to which the Irish gentlemen 
were opposed, is most contrary to the faet. 
But the hon. Gentleman talked of the ex- 
traordinary difference between that and the 
measure proposed by the present Govern- 
ment towards the close of the last Session, 
and stigmatized this last as an ill-considered 
measure, passed with indecent haste, and 
for the first time charging the real property 
of the country for the support of the poor. 
Why, the difference between the former 
measure and this was hardly worthy of 
notice. Our measure required the repay- 
ment of the whole advance, because, be- 
lieving that the great inducement to over- 
presentment in the former Bill had been 
the half-grant plan, we were anxious 
impose some check upon that extravaganee; 
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put when the hon. Gentleman talks of our 
having for the first time charged the real 
property of Ireland with the maintenance 
of the poor, he forgets the one change 
which we did make in the mode in which 
the repayments were to be charged, namely, 
that they were to be charged according 
to the poor rates, and not according to 
the county cess. The county cess falls 
upon real property; but the poor rate 
falls also in some cases upon other than 
real property; and so far from the ac- 
cusation against us being true, we ex- 
tended the description of property upon 
which the charge was to fall, and thereby 
brought in a larger number of contributors 
tothe fund. Those works were to be ear- 
ried on, as were all those under the pre- 
eeding Act, for the purpose of relieving 
the poor: it was not for the sake of the 
works, though collateral advantage might 
no doubt be derived from the execution of 
useful works; but the object, the avowed 
object, was to put into the hands of the 
eople of Ireland the means of purchasing 
that food which heretofore they had raised 
for themselves, but which, through the 
failure of the potato crop, they had no 
longer the means of providing for them- 
selves, and were, therefore, under the ne- 
eessity of buying. But if relief to the poor 
had been given not in work, but in the or- 
dinary mode, it must have come from the 
parties contributing to the poor rate; from 
these parties is to come (for it has not yet 
come) the repayment of the money which 
was advanced for paying the labourers on 
the works; and therefore from the sclf-same 
source as would under any circumstances 
have maintained the poor, and not from the 
real property only of Ireland, are the funds 
to be drawn which are expended under this 
Act. My noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 
is aceused, indeed, of having said that it 
was immaterial whether the works were 
useless or not; but what my noble Friend 
said was, that, so far as the relief of the 
poor went, it was immaterial whether the 
works were useless or not, because money 
was equally put into their hands for the 
purpose of purchasing food; the labour was 
given as some test of destitution, and as 
being supposed in the then circumstances 
to be a better means of affording relief 
than the gratuitous distribution of food or 
money. But he never said, nor could be 
supposed, to say, that it was immaterial to 
the country whether the works were such 
as were useful or not. They were, no 
doubt, of the same description as the works 
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prescribed in the former Act of Parlia- 
ment; but the object being relief of the 
poor, money was put into their hands, whe- 
ther the work would be productive or not. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to say, that if 
the works had been of a useful description, 
the gentry of Ireland would gladly have 
contributed the whole of the funds, and no 
part whatever would have fallen upon the 
public. I am not sanguine enough to think 
that that would have been the case; and 
for this reason, that an Act was passed last 
Session, authorizing a grant of 50,0001. 
in aid of useful works in Ireland, the con- 
dition of the grant being that an equal 
sum, half the expense of the works, should 
be contributed, either by private subscrip- 
tion or by presentment in Ireland; and not 
one single application was made for the 
grant of one penny of that 50,000/.; or at 
least, as my right hon. Friend (Mr. Labou- 
chere) suggests, any applications that were 
made were not persisted in when it was 
found that such contributions were re- 
quired. Therefore, with all respect for the 
hon. Member, he must give me leave to 
doubt whether, if the works had been use- 
ful, it is quite so certain that no call would 
have been made upon the State. He has 
said, and so has the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Bernard), that it is not in any re- 
spect the fault of the proprietors or the re- 
sidents in Ireland, that these public works 
have been carried to such an amount, as I 
am sorry to say they have; but give me 
leave to say, I cannot altogether acquit the 
resident proprietors of Ireland in this mat- 
ter. That many of them have done their 
duty in the most exemplary manner—that 
many of them, most of them, have been 
willing to aid with exemplary generosity 
and self-sacrifice in supporting persons 
upon their own estates, and giving employ- 
ment upon their own estates and from their 
means, I am ready to bear my glad testi- 
mony; and among those who have done 
most, I am inclined to believe that those 
who have been stigmatized by one or two 
Gentlemen to-night, the absentee landlords, 
are foremost. It is only this day that I 
have received an account of a gentleman, 
whom I may mention by name, as he is no 
longer a Member of this House—I mean 
Colonel Wyndham—who I believe fur- 
nishes a daily ration to 10,000 people. 
But that wherein I think there has been 
a considerable neglect of duty—and | am 
not speaking merely of the landlords of 
Ireland, because I believe the higher de- 
scription of occupiers are still more in fault, 
Z2 
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and are those who have neglected their 
duty most grossly, and whom it is most dif- 
ficult to compel to do their duty—that in 
which I think they have neglected it, is in 
not endeavouring to prevent and check the 
abuses whichin truth they themselves have 
perpetrated in these public works. I do 
not wish to say anything which can give 
offence to any individual; I will therefore 
only take the liberty of reading a very short 
paragraph from one of the reports of the 
Commissioners of Public Works. It must 
be remembered that the system upon which 
the public works are carried on is this — 
that presentment sessions are held, who 
are to form some estimate of the amount of 
destitution in their baronies, to vote the 
sums which may be required for relief 
from time to time, and to determine the 
works upon which labour can most advan- 
tageously be employed; and that relief 
committees are formed in different dis- 
tricts, whose business it is to ascertain 
who are the parties most destitute and un- 
able to find other employment, and to draw 
up lists of such persons, in order to entitle 
them to be employed on the public works. 
Now, what says the Report of the Board of 
Works ? They draw the distinction be- 
tween what was held in theory, and what 
was done in practice :— 


“Tn theory the sessions should present for works 
for the relief of probable distress ; the relief com- 
mittees should ascertain and investigate the dis- 
tress from week to week; and the Government 
should execute the works provided by the sessions, 
and pay the labourers supplied by the committees. 
in practice, the sessions frequently present with- 
out any previous local investigation; the relief 
committees exercise little or no discrimination ; 
so that the duties of both devolve upon us (the 
Board of Works), in addition to our own; or rather 
we have to execute our own, incumbered by the 
neglect of those of our concurrent functionaries. 
We have to ascertain for ourselves the probable 
amount of destitution, thus incurring the odium of 
rejecting works which the sessions have approved 
of (with apparent liberality, but frequently under 
external pressure, and real neglect of their duty), 
and of selecting from lists every name on which is 
returned to us as destitute, each body is ready to 
excuse itself with the people by throwing its duty 
on our shoulders, and then they appear clamorous 
to the Government, and complain of the results of 
the non-performance of their own duties.” 


Now it may have been difficult—no doubt 
it was—for the resident gentlemen to per- 
form this duty; but upon whom was it 
thrown by their neglect ? Upon an officer 
of engineers. Now, if local knowledge is 
required to ascertain who are destitute—if 
local knowledge is necessary to strike off 
those who attempt imposition, and they 
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are many—I ask any Irish Gentlemay, 
whether he thinks such duties could best 
be performed by an officer of engineers, g 
stranger to the country, whose province jt 
was to superintend the execution of public 
works, or by the resident gentry and pro. 
prietors of the country? And I ask any 
Irish Gentleman, even my noble Friend 
behind me, whether I can acquit them of 
neglect of duty, when, instead of perform. 
ing these duties, they threw them upon 
the officers of public works ? I fully admit 
the difficulties which had to be dealt with; 
I admit the absence of that local machinery 
in Ireland which we possess in every parish 
and township of this country; but when it 
is said that the fault does not rest with the 
resident gentry, but entirely with the 
Board of Works and their officers, I do 
say that an attempt was made to throw 
upon that board and its officers a task 
which they were utterly incapable of per- 
forming. But, nevertheless, I think the 
effect produced by the Act to which I refer 
has been understated. It is true that a 
large number of people have been em- 
ployed for the purpose of performing duties 
which are discharged in this country by 
the gentry, and farmers, and occupiers in 
every parish and township; but when we 
consider that 500,000, or more, of people 
were to be paid their wages, that their 
work was to be superintended, and that 
the number of persons placed upon the 
works was to be checked: and when we 
find that in one single week, in the county 
of Clare, by the exertions of one officer, 
3,000 persons who had been improperly 
put upon the works by the relief commit- 
tee, were struck off, and that the same 
number were struck off under similar cir- 
cumstances in the following week; I ask, 
when these duties were performed in addi- 
tion to the proper functions of such officer, 
whether it is quite fair to attempt to cast 
reproach upon these officers for not dis- 
charging their duties? But the effect of 
these measures has, no doubt, been, toa 
very considerable degree, to alleviate and 
prevent distress. In the report of the 
Board of Works, dated early in January, 
summing up the result of their labours, 
they say— 

“Tn such periods of paralysing distress we 
would assiduously avoid imputing blame ; but 38 
faithful chroniclers of the progress of our la- 
bours, we must say that were there more self-re- 
liance exercised, more employment given by pr- 
vate individuals capable of doing so, at an early 
period, our very heavy and responsible task would 
have been more easily accomplished, and fatalities, 
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unjustly charged against us, would have been 
avoided. Yet with all the admitted defects of the 
Labour-rate Act, and in whatever light the Act 
may now or hereafter be viewed, it has, in the 
sudden outbreak of a wide-spread calamity, wholly 
unparalleled in Europe, in this or any other age, 
furnished temporary relief to a very large number, 
and to that extent has gained time during the few 
months it has been in operation. ‘The attention 
of the most able men in Europe, as well as here, 
has been fixed upon the subject, and some suit- 
able measures may now be devised to meet the 
extent and nature of the evil, both of which are 
now more clearly ascertained. The famine is in- 
creasing ; deaths become more frequent, and the 
prospect may well appal the stoutest heart. It 
must be regretted that it has not been possible to 
employ a yet Jarger number, and still more that 
there are localities to which it appears impracti- 
cable to extend relief—by labour or ordinary pub- 
lic works ; still the fact remains that there are 
nearly half a million of persons, representing five 
times that number of human beings, supported by 
labour ; more than 159,000/. is distributed weekly 
amongst the people ; and however comparatively 
useless the work, the people, with few exceptions, 
are orderly; they are governed. The money so 
earned is free from the reproach which justly at- 
taches to the only alternative, gratuitous alms, 
which it must never be forgotten was in September 
last the alternative, and the only alternative, be- 
tween the results now obtained and the almost 
total starvation of an entire class of the commu- 
nity. The people generally are characterized by 
the most exemplary, the most astonishing resigna- 
tion and fortitude ; and even the partial stoppage 
of a work, when inevitable, either from violence 
to the officers, or from want of foresight or power 
on our part, or on that of the counties, to provide 
others, is a most serious evil. We have repeatedly 
adverted to the obloquy that has been heaped upon 
us for the administration of duties strictly limited 
and defined either by Acts of Parliament, the well- 
considered instructions of Government, or the 
very acts of the public itself, with whom the re- 
sponsibility of initiating by their presentment ses- 
sions the so-called useless works, or refusing to 
present useful works, rests. We have been held 
accountable for results which have arisen entirely 
from want of cordial earnest co-operation on the 
part of local parties with our offices ; and in some 
instances, from actual opposition to rules and ar- 
rangements made for the protection of these very 
parties, and the systematic conduct of so enor- 
mous a machinery.” 


I fully admit that there have been faults 
and misfortunes—that there have been 
many errors (and in so large and extensive 
asystem how was it possible errors could 
be avoided ?)—yet in spite of these things, 
it is impossible to deny that very great 
amount of relief has been afforded, and 
that thousands have been prevented from 
dying by starvation; and though we may 
regret that the money has not for all pur- 
poses been so well spent as it might have 
been, that abuses have prevailed, and that 
improper persons have been put upon the 
works, even when the destitute were dying 
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by their side; nevertheless, an enormous 
amount of human suffering has been avoid- 
ed. I hope, by the experience of the au- 
tumn, the people of Ireland have become 
alive to the necessity of exerting them- 
selves, and I trust they will do so; for 
without their co-operation no effort of the 
Government can avail to carry on with 
greater care and precision the system we 
propose to substitute for that of public 
works. The reports of many of our most 
intelligent officers have suggested the ex- 
pediency of providing food instead of la- 
bour for the people. In the first place, 
they have stated that there are many 
classes of persons, and those the most des- 
titute, by whom labour cannot be per- 
formed, and to whom therefore relief is not 
given. They have stated also that in many 
parts of the country crowds flock to the 
works who are unable from weakness to 
perform their task, who faint and die upon 
the works, and to whom it is infinitely more 
humane to administer food than to afford 
the means of earning it. Many persons 
who, a few months ago, could earn even 
large wages by task-work are now unable 
to earn enough to procure themselves sub- 
sistence. The temptation to abuse will be 
infinitely less if relief is afforded in food, 
than when it is given by wages for labour. 
Considerable expense will also be saved in 
the staff maintained for the purpose of 
checking abuses; and I believe the same 
or even a less sum, will go much further in 
preventing famine and starvation. An ex- 
tension of works beyond their present limit 
is almost impossible; and I confess, what- 
ever objection there may be to gratuities or 
contributions of food, I do not see at pre- 
sent-—as the hon. Member for Limerick him- 
self has fairly admitted—any other alterna- 
tive. The details which have been given of 
the misery of the Irish people may well make 
us shudder; and I conceive this system of 
relief is the only and the best resource we 
have for mitigating the evil. I wish to 
say a word or two with reference to an ob- 
servation of the noble Lord the Member for 
Bandon, who stated that the Government 
had abstained until a late period from af- 
fording supplies to one part of Ireland. 
Food depéts have now been opened by the 
Government in that district; but in the 
very letter which was quoted by the noble 
Lord, an instance is mentioned which shows 
what individual exertion may do even in 
the poorest districts. In the report of the 
Kilmoe relief committee it is stated, that 
the parish contains a population of 7,280 
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souls, of whom 7,000 are represented 
to be in actual want; yet the relief com- 
mittee obtained large supplies of food 
from Cork, and by their exertions af- 
forded sustenance to nearly 7,000 per- 
sons up to a very recent period. It may 
be thought the Government were some- 
what hard-hearted in refusing to open the 
food depéts at an earlier period; but I be- 
lieve the course which they took produced 
a most beneficial effect, by stimulating 
private enterprise, and leading to consider- 
able importations of grain. There is one 
other point to which I shall refer, because 
it was brought under the notice of the 
House by a Gentleman who is perfectly in- 
capable of stating what he does not believe 
to be founded in fact—I mean the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel Co- 
nolly). That hon. Gentleman stated that 
no issues had been recently made from the 
depot at Sligo to relief committees; and 
that there was the greatest want of food at 
that place. Two or three days ago, I received 
a report from the commissary stationed at 
the depét in Sligo, in which he states, that 
during three weeks of January, the period 
to which the hon. and gallant Officer re- 
fers, there were issued to the relief com- 
mittees, or to the poor, 146 tons of Indian 
meal, Indian corn, Egyptian wheat, enough, 
at the ordinary calculation, to keep 40,400 
people for a week. I have only one other 
statement to make in regard to Sligo. It 
is very difficult to meet a general state- 
ment; but where particulars are given as 
to some one certain place, it is easy enough 
to obtain explanation. Now, the amount 
of the supply in Sligo was, as I under- 
stand, upon the 27th of January, from 
1,200 to 1,400 tons of American grain, 
from 600 to 1,000 tons of wheat, several 
hundred tons of meal, two cargoes of buck- 
wheat, 833 barrels of Indian meal, and 
three cargoes of Indian corn, amounting to 
943 tons. I think I have established the 
point, that large issues have been made, 
and that large supplies were on hand. 
[Lord CLements: Where have the supplies 
been given?] They have been given in a 
great variety of places. I hope my noble 
Friend will excuse me, if I do not pronounce 
the Irish names correctly. [The right hon. 
Gentleman read a long list of relief com- 
mittees at different places in the county of 
Donegal to which supplies had been issued. ] 
Upon the best consideration (he continued) 
we have been able to give the subject, we 
have resolved to extend the system already 
existing, giving rations either by distribu- 
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tion or sale of food in the electoral dig, 
tricts of Ireland. The hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Hamilton) endeavoured to ¢. 
tablish this system in the electoral diyj. 
sions with which he is eonnected; so did 
the hon. Member for Kildare; and they 
were checked only by the practice not being 
legal under the provisions of the existin 

poor law. We now propose to legalize that 
system throughout Ireland, and to carry on 
by law what we have been carrying on, not 
illegally indeed hitherto, but without ex. 
plicit sanction; and we propose to carry it 
on by the assistance of relief committees, 
enabling them to distribute food, cooked or 
uncooked. There are many hundreds of 
these relief committees in operation; and 
it was a matter of great satisfaction to 
Her Majesty’s Government, as I believe it 
will be to the House, to hear that from all 
the reports we have received, the most be- 
neficial effects have attended those pro- 
ceedings. Large subscriptions have been 
drawn out by the establishment of this 
system. It is said to have given more as- 
sistance than any other which has been 
tried; and the people are able to go to 
work, having had a meal of nourishing 
soup beforehand, and receiving another on 
their return. There is one advantage 
which must not be overlooked as derived 
from this system. It enables the people 
to cultivate their land. At present, I be- 
lieve, cultivation is greatly neglected. As 
great a breadth of wheat has been sown 
as usual, yet no doubt a great number of 
the smaller occupiers have been utterly 
unable to cultivate their ground, because 
for subsistence they have had to resort to 
the public works. I hope, by this means, 
they will now be able to cultivate their 
own ground. A large portion of the crops 
of Ireland are spring crops. The time for 
tilling the ground is approaching; and I 
hope that labour will be set free for this 
purpose, by the discontinuance of the works, 
and that those who obtain the means of 
subsistence from the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of food will be able to cultivate their 
own plots, or hire themselves to neighbour- 
ing farmers, and that even the small wages 
obtained from the farmers may enable 
them to obtain a further supply of food 
for the maintenance of their families; and, 
should such be the result, the object of 
the Government will be effectually answer- 
ed. Ido not think it advisable to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Wycombe (Mr. B. Osborne); and I am 
not prepared to say that men should be 
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id wages from the money of the State for 
cultivating their own land. I must call 
the serious attention of the House to the 
two great difficulties pressing upon Ireland 
at this time. The first is, the existence 
of a famine almost unexampled in the his- 
tory of civilized nations; and the other 
js, what I believe is impending over the 
country —a total change in the social sys- 
tem of Ireland, which was designated at 
alarge public meeting held in the county of 
Mayo, as ‘ the social system based on the 
potato.”” However absurd the phrase may 
appear, I believe it only states what is 
really the fact. A large portion of the 
people of Ireland lived entirely upon pota- 
toes, which they grew for themselves in 
their small plots of ground. Others were 
supported, not by wages in money, but by 
an allowance of potatoes from the pro- 
duce of the farms on which they work- 
ed. But a large proportion of the po- 
pulation depended upon food raised by 
themselves or given to them; and in 
no case did they purchase it with wages. 
Although the potato may possibly re- 
sume its place in the social economy of 
Ireland—I cannot imagine a greater mis- 
fortune—yet I think, after the experience 
of the last two years, and with no great 
prospect before us of future years, it is not 


probable that so large a portion of the 
population will depend for their sustenance 


on potatoes cultivated by themselves. It 
is necessary that they should purchase 
food; and I am sorry to hear the remarks 
which have been made in reference to 
small dealers, through whom alone that 
food can be made accessible. The ex- 
istence of that class seems to me in- 
dispensably necessary for the future, to 
enable the peasantry to subsist. If they 
are to buy their food, there must be people 
to sell it; and I can imagine no greater be- 
nefit than the establishment in small vil- 
lages of dealers from whom the people can 
purchase food with the wages they earn 
by labour. The hon. Member for Coven- 
try (Mr. Williams), and also the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), seemed 
to think that all the miseries of Ireland 
would be overcome by establishing a poor 
law. The hon. Member for Coventry spoke 
of the necessity of a poor law in the time 
of Elizabeth, and argued precisely as if 
there were none in Ireland. But though, 
under ordinary circumstances, an extension 
of the poor law might be sufficient to 
meet the case, no one can suppose that it 
1s adequate either to meet the present 
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calamity, or to enable the country to pass 
through a state of transition. Of the Bill 
introduced upon that subject, I may be 
permitted to say this much, that it is not 
expressed so as to extend indiscriminate 
assistance in all cireumstances to the able- 
bodied. To the aged, the infirm, the im- 
potent, relief will be given out of the work- 
house. But provisions are introduced which 
earefully guard against relief out of the 
workhouse to others, except when the work- 
house is full. Other provisions are made to 
meet a case which has been pressed upon us 
by more than one person, namely, where 
fever or infectious disease exists in a work- 
house. In such a case it would be murder 
to require persons to enter within its walls, 
Yet, under such circumstances, no one 
would say that the poor ought to be de- 
prived of their subsistence. My noble 
Friend stated his intention of introducing 
a clause specifying cases of exception from 
the general rule; but I do think it is in- 
dispensably necessary that the workhouse 
should be retained as a test so long as re- 
lief can be given in a workhouse. The 
hon. Member for Bath, using an expres- 
sion which I certainly never heard from 
my noble Friend, says that my noble 
Friend had promised a scheme which would 
regenerate Ireland; and my hon. Friend 
who spoke before me says that he sees no 
proper plan of relief at all in the measures 
proposed. Now, without professing at all 
to enter upon the measures relative to the 
grand-jury laws and other questions to 
which the hon. Member for Wycombe re- 
ferred, I must say that I certainly do think 
that the measures proposed by Government 
do contain a not uncomprehensive plan for 
affording facilities for the employment of 
the people. It is evident that if the change 
to which I have alluded is to take place, 
and the people are no longer to subsist 
upon food grown by themselves, but pur- 
chased by their labour, there must of ne- 
cessity be a change in the manner in which 
they are employed. The hon. Member has 
blamed my noble Friend for having spoken 
in terms of commendation of the system 
of small holdings which exists in the 
north of Ireland, and which has not pro- 
duced the misery in the north which they 
are supposed to have done in other parts 
of the country. They, however, are very 
different from the small cottier holdings in 
the south and western parts of Ireland, 
which have produced unalloyed evil; and I 
do think that one good consequence which 
will flow from the failure in the potato crop 
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will be, that this description of people, 
who depended entirely on the crops grown 
by themselves, and who have hitherto been 
living on the borders of destitution, year 
after year, will cease to depend on their own 
plot of potatoes for their subsistence; and I 
hope that the result will be that they will 
be changed into honest, independent, daily 
labourers, who will be paid by wages, and 
who will, with those wages, purchase the 
food they need. The scheme which was 
first developed in the Treasury Minute of 
the lst December, is, I think, well calcu- 
lated to effect this object. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says that that Treasury Minute 
ought to have come much sooner, and 
that if it had, many proprietors would 
have availed themselves of its provi- 
sions at an earlier period. If proprie- 
tors had been so anxious as the hon. 
Member says, they might have availed 
themselves of the 6th clause of the Act 
which was passed last Session, authorizing 
proprietors to borrow money for the im- 
provement of their estates, and to take 
twenty years for repayment. That Act 
was introduced by the noble Lord opposite 
(the Earl of Lincoln), and the terms of the 
Treasury Minute were not so very different 
but that the proprietors might have availed 
themselves of the one nearly as readily as 
the other. Without adverting to the details 
of the plans we have proposed, I may just 
mention that the system of loans secured 
upon estates appears to me an unobjection- 
able mode of relief. The agency of Go- 
vernment is not introduced beyond what is 
necessary to secure repayment; and it will 
be the means, I think, of employing the 
people to a large extent. I believe, indeed, 
that many people well acquainted with 
Ireland look to that system as the’means 
of absorbing a large portion of the unem- 
ployed population. Loans of this descrip- 
tion are, I think, not objectionable within 
reasonable limits. I admit, that were the 
State to become a great lender under 
all times and circumstances, it would 
be exceedingly injudicious; but, in the 
transition state which I believe Ire- 
land is now going through, I consider 
it not only an unobjectionable measure, 
but one calculated to confer great bene- 
fits on Ireland, with only a risk of very 
slight loss to this country. Then there is 
the proposal with respect to general drain- 
age, or, to use tbe new term, arterial 
drainage, under the superintendence of the 
Board of Works, which, in many cases, 
proprietors could not execute for them- 
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selves. In the case of the improvement of 
his own estate, or the reclamation of his 
own lands, or the building of his own farm. 
houses or mills, it is quite right that the 
proprietor should, undertake the conduct 
of such works as these himself; but when 
a system of drainage is required to pass 
through the lands of more proprietors than 
one, it is impossible for any one proprietor 
to get it executed, and it is therefore ne- 
cessary to call in the agency of the Board 
of Works. For the last few years an Act 
of a similar character has been in operation 
with the greatest benefit to all the parties 
concerned; and I expect that the pro- 
posed Bill will improve the machinery 
for this purpose. The security is perfect, 
the benefit to all parties is obvious, and I 
know no evil likely to accrue from it. A 
great deal has been said about the Bill for 
the reclamation of waste lands; and cer- 
tainly a more extraordinary description 
than that which the hon. Member for Wy- 
combe has given of that Bill I have never 
heard. For myself, I do not attach so 
much importance to this measure as some 
hon. Gentlemen seem to do; but the object 
in view in introducing it is very different 
from that which the hon. Member has re- 
presented. Many Gentlemen who have 
spoken to-night have stated, what is very 
true, that there are in many parts of 
Ireland large tracts of couitry in posses- 
sion of persons who are merely nominal 
owners, who cannot avail themselves of 
loans and other facilities for the improve- 
ment of their estates, which these per- 
sons, if otherwise situated, would gladly 
do. It is possible, therefore, before any 
measure can be brought into practice 
to enable those persons to sell their in- 
cumbered estates, and before the property 
can pass into the hands of those who have 
the disposition and the means of improving 
it, through the provisions of this Bill, that 
there may be the means of furnishing 
employment to considerable numbers of 
people. It was with this view that the 
Bill was introduced—that the Government 
might have the power of purchasing tracts 
of 500 acres, or thereabouts, and re- 
claiming them ; and in this way afford 
employment to a limited number of la- 
bourers, for whom in no other cireum- 
stances could employment be found. A 
further measure has also been alluded to— 
I mean the Bill for the encouragement of 
fisheries. Curing establishments have been 
set up in three different places in Ireland. 
It is no doubt exccedingly desirable to turn 
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the attention of the people on the west 
coast to the ample means of employment 
which may be found in the fisheries ; but, 
I confess, I am not very sanguine, after 
the experience of the old bounties for 
fisheries in Ireland, that the people will 
avail themselves of the facilities we pro- 
pose to hold out to them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to have forgotten, when 
he talked of the number of nominal 
owners of land, and the mischiefs they 
have occasioned, that my noble Friend 
had declared his intention of introducing 
a Bill for facilitating the sale of incumber- 
edestates. I believe that a greater bene- 
fit we could not give to Ireland. In no 
country in the world are there so many 
estates whose owners are merely nominal ; 
and much benefit, I think, will arise from 
their being transferred to the hands of 
more enterprising persons, who are able 
and willing to expend capital and employ 
labourers in their improvement. These 
measures, then, the loans for the improve- 
ment of private estates, an extension of 
the system of drainage by the Board of 
Works, partial reclamation of waste lands, 
encouragement of fisheries, and an im- 
proved poor law, are the measures to which 
the Government look for the improvement 
of Ireland; and which will lay the foun- 
dation, I hope, of a sounder system of 
things in that country. But, before I sit 
down, I must return, for a moment, to that 
which is the most pressing effect of this 
calamity—I mean the deficiency of food. 
The hon. Member has not overstated the 
loss of food. Even if I were merely to 
estimate it at its money value, and to say, 
that from one of the poorest countries of 
Europe had been taken by the visita- 
tion of Providence food to the value of 
15,000,0007. sterling, that would be 
enough to call down the sympathy of this 
House on behalf of that unfortunate coun- 
try. But I must add, that this quantity 
has been taken from that description of 
food on which the poorer classes depended 
for their subsistence. There may have 
been abuses and misbehaviour on the part 
of the landlords; yet we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that hundreds are dying 
every week from want. I can assure the 
House, that it is with pain I can ill 
attempt to describe, that I peruse the 
accounts which day after day reach us of 
the deaths by starvation in the west of 
Ireland. No exertions of a Government, 
or, I will add, of private charity, can supply 
a complete remedy for the existing cala- 
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mity. It is a national visitation, sent by 
Providence; and we must, if not to the 
extent which some hon. Gentlemen have 
contemplated, still, to a large extent, we 
must come forward and assist our suffering 
brethren in Ireland. Sir, I do not believe 
this country will refuse to render assist- 
ance, or will be disposed to withhold its 
aid under such an extremity. I hope this 
will be but a temporary calamity under 
which Ireland is labouring. I hope that 
before next harvest we shall have large 
supplies of corn; and that, if it please God, 
the next harvest will be a good one; but 
some months of severe suffering, I fear, 
must intervene. It is so much the more 
necessary that immediate measures be 
taken for the relief .of the existing dis- 
tress; and I hope, that, both in England 
and in Scotland, no endeavour to afford 
assistance will be wanting. I must, at 
the same time, however, impress upon 
Irish Gentlemen that they also have duties 
to perform; and that, if we give assistance 
to the Irish people, we have a right to call 
upon them for their personal aid on the 
same behalf. No pecuniary aid which we 
can give, can be as available as it ought 
to be towards the relief of the present 
extremity, unless it be distributed through 
the agency of persons resident on the 
spot. They alone can know who are the 
really destitute—they alone can visit day 
by day the cabins of the poor who are 
perishing from want—they alone can 
ascertain the full wretchedness of their 
unhappy occupants ; and when I see it de- 
scribed in a letter, as I have seen it to-day, 
that in six cabins, visited successively by 
the writer, he found a corpse lying on the 
floor in each, I feel that such scenes can 
only be prevented by the exertions and as- 
sistance of persons residing on the spot. 
I cannot convey to the House the feelings 
with which I advert to these scenes. I 
only wish I could impress upon all, as 
strongly as I feel it myself, the necessity 
which there is for the unremitting exertions 
of the residents in Ireland, and of large 
and extensive charity, not only from the 
private resources of this country—for no 
private funds can be adequate—but also 
from our public and national resources. 


Debate adjourned. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o'clock. 
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Mrxutes.}] Pusiic Brtis.—1* Buck Wheat, &c. Importa- 
tion, 
Peritions Presentep, From Guardians of the Poor of 
the Rye Union, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act. 
—From Landed Proprietors, Farmers, and others of the 
County of Linlithgow, against Sugar Distillations.— 
From Inhabitants of Ballymena, complaining that they 
are about to be placed under the Jurisdiction of a Baronial 
Extraordinary Presentment Session; and of other matters 
mentioned in the Petition. 


LAW OF ENTAILS. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND moved for 
the reappointment of the Select Committee 
of 1845, to inquire into the expediency of 
a legislative enactment being introduced, 
to allow the possessors of entailed estates 
to charge such estates with a sum to be 
limited, for the purpose of draining and 
otherwise permanently improving the same. 
Many noble Lords connected with Ireland 
had begged that this Act might be ex- 
tended to that country. This had been 
done, but the difficulty was to induce the 
occupiers at will to consent to the powers 
given by it. In England, if any occupier 
refused his consent, the proprietor might 
give him notice to quit; but in Ireland 
notices might be given, but they were not 


very effectually obeyed. The Act, conse- 
quently, had not worked well there. The 
masters in Chancery required each occu- 
pier to make an affidavit that he had given 


his consent. Under these circumstances, 
he thought it would be better to refer the 
subject back to the Committee that pre- 
pared the Bill, with the view of seeing 
what amendments could be made in it. He 
was afraid, from having a cold, that he was 
misrepresented in what he stated last night 
in giving this notice. He saw that it was 
stated that he intended to call the attention 
of the House to this subject, for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the law of entail. 
He said nothing of the kind, for his object 
was to enable the possessors of landed pro- 
perty to do that which would make the law 
of entail no grievance to the people of the 
country at large. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he hoped 
his noble Friend would press for a report 
as speedily as possible, because he thought 
it would throw much light on the state of 
Ireland, and because he thought the mea- 
sure was one of the most unexceptionable 
measures of relief that could be given to 
that country. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that 
he would do his utmost that the report 
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should be laid as speedily as possible oq 
the Table of their Lordships. He woulg 
mention that there were many Irish land, 
lords who were desirous of taking adyan. 
tage of this Act. 

The Motion was then agreed to, and the 
Committee reappointed. 


THE USE OF SUGAR IN BREWERIES, é¢, 

Lorv STANLEY presented petitions 
from Linlithgow and Dalkeith, against the 
use of sugar in breweries and distilleries, 
He did not wish to enter upon any prema. 
ture discussion on this subject; but he must 
say that if the measures were to be of 
any effect whatever, if, in fact, they were 
to do good or harm, they would effect an 
enormous change. They would affect most 
materially the consumer, the Irish and 
Scotch distiller, whose interests, he must 
say, ought not to be affected by any hasty 
legislation. Without wishing to express 
any opinion as to the scale of duties pro- 
posed to be levied, or as affecting those 
different interests on which they were pro- 
posed to be levied by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he hoped that no measure would be 
passed through Parliament, without all par- 
ties having their case fully stated and fully 
considered. There was one point to whieh 
he would call the attention of his noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, which was an important matter, 
and that was, the relation to be established 
by the law now and in future between malt 
and sugar, as used in breweries and distil- 
leries. By the Act of last Session, a ma- 
terial alteration was made in the sugar 
duties; but that was not the only alteration 
intended to take place. The duty on Bri- 
tish colonial sugar was 14s., and on foreign 
sugar 21s. Now, the differential duty of 
7s. was to be in process of reduction until 
the year 1851, when the duties would be 
assimilated, and the duty on foreign sugar 
would, consequently, be 14s. If sugar 
were used in breweries and distilleries, and 
if foreign sugar should enter into competi- 
tion with malt at its present rate, the re- 
duction of one-third of the duty on foreign 
sugar at the expiration of that period would 
give the foreign producer a very great ad- 
vantage. In that case it would supersede 
the use of malt in breweries. He did not 
mean to say what course should be adopted; 
but he must say that Parliament ought not 
to adopt any measures without being fully 
satisfied, and unless the country was fully 
satisfied, as to the effect of the measures 
which the Government was about to intro- 
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duce. They might either repeal so much 
of the Act of last year as related to the pro- 

ssive decrease of the duty on sugar, or 
they might take a different course, and 
accompany the reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugar with a reduction of the duty 
on malt, so as to keep permanently the 
existing relation between the duty on su- 
gar and the duty on malt. If these two 
articles were to compete on a fair and 

ual footing, and if no reduction were to 
be made in the duty on malt, the foreign 
producer would be placed in a better situ- 
ation than the grower of malt in this coun- 
try. He would, therefore, conclude by 
asking his noble Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade whether there would 
be any objection to lay on the Table a 
copy of the report made to Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise as to the comparative value of malt 
and sugar when used in breweries and 
distilleries ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, that 
he would, to-morrow, tell his noble Friend 
whether the report could be communicated 
without inconvenience to the House. With 
respect to the other matters mentioned by 
his noble Friend, he thought it would be 
obviously inconvenient to discuss these 
measures, as they were not now before the 
House. He could only assure his noble 
Friend that any interest that could be 
affected by these measures would have full 
opportunity of being heard; and that the 
matter would receive the fullest considera- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government be- 
fore the measures were proposed. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, that nobody 
could be more averse than he was to com- 
plain of any misrepresentation; but at this 
time, when so much anxiety, almost fever- 
ish anxiety, prevailed on the subject of the 
existing distress in Ireland, one was na- 
turally very anxious that what he said 
should not be misrepresented. He was 
stated to have expressed an opinion as to 
a poor law for Ireland. He had expressly 
stated, in presenting the Liverpool peti- 
tion, that he would give no opinion what- 
ever as to what sort of relief there should 
be. He was represented to have said that 
it ought not to fall on the Irish landlords. 
What he said was, that it should not fall 
on the mortgagees. He said, that if they 
were to relieve the country by throwing it 
on the mortgagees, they would commit 
one of the greatest blunders that was ever 
committed, for they would only be taxing 
the landlords through the means of the 
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mortgagees. He gave no opinion that 
they should not let it fall on the Irish 
landlords. ' 


POOR LAWS. 


Lorp STANLEY said, that he wished 
to ask a question of the noble Marquess 
opposite. Several Bills had been intro- 
duced and laid on the Table of the other 
House, which would give increased powers 
to the Poor Law Commissioners. These 
Commissioners, he understood, were to be 
the principal machinery to carry into effect 
the Irish Poor Bill. He understood that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
remodel the whole constitution of the Board 
of Commissioners. The poor law for Ire- 
land, he believed, was to be separate from 
the poor law for England. Now, in read- 
ing the Bill which had reference to Ire- 
land, they would see that the whole ma- 
chinery was entrusted to the Poor Law 
Commissioners; yet there was no Bill be- 
fore Parliament showing what alteration 
was intended to be made in the constitu- 
tion of that Board. He, therefore, wished 
to know whether it was the intention of 
the Government to remodel that Commis- 
sion; whether the Irish Poor Law Commis- 
sion would be wholly independent of the 
English one; and whether the way in which 
this remodelling was proposed to take place 
would be laid before their Lordships before 
the Bill which would confer those increased 
powers on the Commission ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say that it was the intention 
of the Government to remodel the Poor 
Law Commission, but what effect that 
would have on the Poor Law Commission 
in Ireland, would be considered when the 
Bill came before the House; but at pre- 
sent he could not say what its effects would 
be. The Bill to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred was not of a temporary but of a 
permanent nature. There would be a 
Poor Law Commissioner resident in Ire- 
land. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that as the mea- 
sure would deeply affect the vital interests 
of the country, he thought that they ought 
to have before them the full detals as to 
the alterations intended to be made in the 
constitution of that Board. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he would give the noble Lord the ear- 
liest information in his power on the sub- 
ject. 

House adjourned to Thursday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 2, 1847. 


Minutes.) Posuic Bitts.—2° Labouring Poor (Ireland) ; 

Destitute Persons (Ireland); Poor Relief (Ireland). 
Reported.—Chelsea Pensions. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Great Bolton, and other 
places, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories.— 
From Bulwell, and other places, for Repeal of the Poor 
Removal Act. —From Linlithgow, and other places, 
against the Use of Sugar in Breweries and Distilleries.— 
From Clackmannan, against the Alteration of the Duties 
on Rum.—From Longford, for Repeal of the County 
Works Presentments (Ireland) Bill.— From Dublin, for 
Reduction of the Duty on Tea. 


CONVICTION OF TWO CHILDREN. 

Dr. BOWRING rose to put a question 
respecting a transaction, the circumstances 
of which had already been made public. 
The statement put into his hands was this: 
Two children, the son and daughter of a 
man named Lee, who had lived at Ching- 
ford, Essex, for two years and a half, oc- 
cupying a cottage for which they paid 2s. 
6d. a-weck, were detected by the foreman 
of a farmer picking up and eating turnips; 
he took them to Chingford, in order to 
look for a police officer, then to Waltham 
Abbey, five miles off, to try to find a ma- 
gistrate, and then brought them back three 
miles to Mr. Preston, a magistrate at 
Sewardstone, before whom the foreman 


swore that the six turnips found in their 
possession were worth 3d., and thereupon 
the children were convicted in a penalty 
and costs amounting to Ll. Os. 6d., and in 
default of payment sentenced to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment in Ilford Gaol, whither 
also, during the severe frost, they were on 


the same day taken. The following even- 
ing the father, who had borrowed the 
money, paid the fine. The father and mo- 
ther were willing to swear that they had 
nothing to eat on those two days, Saturday 
and Sunday, but a 2 Ib loaf. On the Mon- 
day, the day after the children were re- 
leased, a man and his daughter, who had 
been committed to Hertford gaol by the 
same magistrate, for stealing coals to the 
value of 1d. were released, the grand jury 
having ignored the Bill. Ile begged to 
ask whether the Home Secretary had di- 
rected his attention to this conduct ? 

Sir G. GREY answered, that no repre- 
sentation had been made to him with re- 
spect to the facts referred to. <A state- 
ment had appeared upon the subject in the 
newspapers very much to the same effect 
with that now made, and in consequence of 
the notice of this question, his attention 
had been called to that account; but in 
The Times of that day (yesterday) the hon. 
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Member would find a letter giving a 

different narrative indeed of the transge. 
tion. The only additional account which 
he (Sir G. Grey) had received was one ob. 
tained on a reference to the commissioners 
of police, Chingford being within the me. 
tropolitan police district; and that confirm. 
ed in all essential particulars the curate’s 
statement in The Times of that day, show- 
ing that Mr. Stephens, who sent the Ori- 
ginal narrative, was very greatly misin. 
formed indeed as to the facts of the ease, 
It was quite true, that these children, 
whose ages were 1] and 12, not 6 and 7, 
were apprehended for stealing turnips; but 
they were growing in a field in which there 
were no cattle; and the children were fined 
2s. 6d. and costs. There were some state- 
ments in the police report with respect to 
the habits of the family, into which he (Sir 
G. Grey) did not think he should do right 
to enter; they were gypsies, and very well 
known in that part of the country, and 
they were in possession of a pony. He 
should be happy to put that statement into 
the hands of the hon. Member, and he 
would then see that a complexion was 
given to the case very different from that 
which it presented as originally stated. 


MILLBANK PENITENTIARY. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE understood that 
the report of the third commissioner upon 
Millbank prison had been sent in to the 
Home Office. He wished to know whe- 
ther there was any.objection to lay that 
report on the Table ; and also whether 
in a future edition of the Millbank inquiry 
he would order the evidence to be attached 
to the report of the commissioners in the 
same volume ? 

Sin G. GREY had a conversation with 
the hon. and learned Member for Winches- 
ter on this subject, and when that hon. 
Gentleman told him that he intended to 
make a distinct report on the subject, and 
asked in what way it was to be done, he re- 
plied, that as the other two commissioners 
had agreed in their report, no report could 
be received from him, but a letter was to 
be sent to the Secretary of State. He 
had since reccived a document which pur- 
ported to be a report. He had requested 
the hon. Member to alter the form, so that 
the same statements could be made. He 
had to add that the non-appearance of the 
evidence was attributable entirely to inad- 
vertence—to a misapprehension on the 
part of the printer. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, the right hon. 
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Baronet had stated correctly the conversa- 
tion that had taken place; but, on looking 
at the words of the commission, he found 
that he was bound to make a report. 


PRIVILEGE—HOWARD v. GOSSET. 

Sr F. THESIGER: Sir, I wish to 
take the earliest opportunity of communi- 
cating to the House a matter of very great 
importance connected with its privileges. 
It will be recollected that some time ago 
an action was brought against the Ser- 
geant-at- Arms for having, in obedience 
to the warrant of the Speaker, issued by 
authority of this House, arrested a Mr. 
Howard, and brought him to the bar for 
the purpose of being examined. In that 
action the Sergeant, by leave of the House, 
pleaded a justification—that he had acted 
under its authority; and, issues in law hay- 
ing been raised, the argument took place 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and after 
considerable time taken by the court to 
deliberate upon its judgment, a majority of 
the court decided against the justification. 
The judgment itself was not more unfa- 
vourable to this House, than the principles 
upon which it proceeded; and which, if 
they had been allowed to be considered 
as settled and established law, would have 
placed our most important privileges at the 
mercy of the courts of justice. The sub- 
ject having been brought to the attention 
of the House, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed, fur the purpose of considering the 
best course to be adopted in vindication of 
those privileges ; and after very careful 
consideration of all the circumstances, 
looking to the grounds upon which the 
judgment proceeded, and the Committee 
being exceedingly desirous not to recom- 
mend any extreme measures in assertion 
of our privileges as long as any hope re- 
mained of having them decided by a legal 
tribunal, a report was presented to this 
House recommending that a writ of error 
should be brought upon the judgment. 
Upon a division, a majority uf the ILouse 
acquiesced in that recommendation. A 
writ of error was accordingly brought. In 
the course of last year the question was 
argued before the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber; and I have the satisfaction to 
inform the House that this very day that 
court has unanimously pronounced a deci- 
sion, reversing the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. It may be important 
to mention, that although, in obedience to 
the wishes of this House, the question as 
to its right to declare what were its privi- 
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leges, was argued before the Court of Ap- 
peal, yet the nature of the case was such 
that it was unnecessary for that court to 
pronounce any decision upon that important 
subject; but I may be permitted to say, 
that the result of this inquiry, confirming 
and sanctioning, as it does, the recommen- 
dation of the Committee adopted by the 
House, places us in a much more favour- 
able position for the future in asserting 
and vindicating our privileges, without ap- 
prehension that there will be hereafter any 
assumed control or authority of the courts 
of law to interfere. If the House will 
permit me, as it is desirable that it should 
be fully informed of all these proceedings, 
I will take the liberty of moving that it be 
furnished with a copy of the shorthand 
writer’s notes of the argument and of the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber in the case of Gossett v. Howard, for 
the purpose of their being printed for the 
use of the House. 
Motion agreed to nem. con. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTIONS — 
ABSENTEES. 

Mr. ROEBUCK felt great difficulty in 
giving up the Motion of which he had given 
notice, with the view of extending the Act 
5 and 6 Vict. ec. 35, to Ireland, because it 
seemed to him to be a necessary preli- 
minary to accepting the propositions of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). That being 
the case, if he conceded his right to prece- 
dence on this oceasion, he felt that he had 
some claim upon the noble Lord to be al- 
lowed the earliest possible opportunity that 
the noble Lord could afford him for the 
purpose of bringing the question before the 
House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would make a 
statement to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, which he trusted would be so far sa- 
tisfactory to him that it would give him the 
prospect of bringing forward his proposition 
on an early day. As soon as the House 
should have consented to the second read- 
ing of the Bill debated last night, his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would give notice of the day, and it 
would be an early day, on which he would 
propose to bring forward the whole question 
as connected with the finances of the coun- 
try. And then the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would, of course, be able to pro- 
pose any Motion which he might think fit 
and proper with a view to that part of the 
subject. 


Mr. ROEBUCK would accede to the 
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proposal of the noble Lord, and postpone 
his Motion, it being understood that he 
should have the power of moving it on the 
occasion referred to by the noble Lord with- 
out any technical objection being made to 
his doing so. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN, who had given no- 
tice of his intention to move for returns 
relative to absentees from Ireland, and the 
property of such absentees, said, that he 
was placed in a similar situation to that of 
the hon. Member for Bath. That hon. 
Member stated that his Motion was a pre- 
liminary to others; and his (Mr. Grattan’s) 
Motion, he could assure the House, was a 
corollary to the hon. and learaed Gentle- 
man’s. He had already obtained a return 
from his own county of the number of ab- 


sentees; and he could not suppose that the | 


noble Lord, or the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, would refuse the returns he wanted. 
For his part he saw no difficulty in making 
them, and he thought they would be a 
great assistance to the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could not accede 
to tie Motion of which his hon. Friend had 
given notice. If he would bring it on upon 
a future occasion, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
would then state the difficulty which pre- 
sented itself to his mind, and which induced 
him to be of opinion that the returns re- 
quired could not be made. 


LABOURING POOR (IRELAND) BILL— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


On the Order of the Day for proceeding | 
with the Adjourned Debate on the Second | 


Reading of the Labouring Poor (Ireland) 


Bill, 


Mr. G, A. HAMILTON said, he was | 


anxious to commence the remarks which 
he should feel it his duty to offer to the 
House, by stating that he had heard with 
much satisfaction the greater part of the 
speech made last night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and especially the latter part of that 
speech, in which he had expressed, in so 
feeling a manner, his deep sympathy with 
the sufferings of the poor in Ireland, who 
were now visited with so heavy a calamity 
—not that he (Mr. Hamilton) had ever 
supposed either that the right hon. Gentle- 
man or any of his Colleagues were wanting 
in those feelings of humanity and compas- 
sion which the occasion had so generally 
excited among all classes of the charitable 
and generous people of England; but 
really it was almost impossible for any one 
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who had not been in Ireland during the 
last few months to realize to himself the 
extent of the calamity, and the effect it wag 
producing upon the lower classes in that 
country. Even in the part of Ireland where 
he resided, twenty miles only from the 
metropolis, within reach of markets, and 
where, he would say, everything had been 
done that could be done to assist and fe. 
lieve the poor, it was most melancholy to 
| observe the effect which this revolution had 
produced. It was most melancholy to ob- 
serve the gradual sinking of the small 
farmer from comfort to poverty. It was 
most melancholy to observe the gradual 
disappearance of their few luxuries, their 
slender comforts—the pig, the poultry, 
| the household furniture—under the slow 
| but certain advance of this heavy calamity, 
It was still more melancholy to observe the 
effects which the high price of provisions 
had produced upon the labourers employed 
| on the public works, and upon the families 
of the labouring classes. The squalid 
looks, the emaciated appearance, the 
downcast, desponding countenance, so un- 
usual with Irishmen—all told the tale of 
famine in language too plain to be misun- 
derstood. And he knew enough of Ireland 
to know that if this could be the case near 
the metropolis, the sufferings of the poor in 
the remoter districts must, indeed, be 
beyond description. But these things, he 
thought, required to be seen to be realized 
in their full extent. There were, however, 
some points in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman on which it was his duty to re- 
mark in a different tone. The right hon. 
Gentleman had accused the gentlemen of 
Ireland of supineness, because they had 
not taken advantage of the 9th Vic., ¢. 2, 
for the improvement of land in Ireland, or 
of the Drainage of Estates’ Act, 9th and 
10th Viec., c. 101; and that they presented 
readily under the first Labour-rate Act, 
passed at the beginning of the last Session, 
while they condemned so strongly that 
passed at the end of the Session—namely, 
the 9thand 10th Vict., c. 107. Now, with 
regard to the first Act, he would first ob- 
serve that that Act, like the Drainage 
Act, had been tried, and it had been found 
impossible to work it where the proprietor 
of land was either limited in his estate or 
incumbered. He would remind the hon. 
Baronet near him, the late Secretary for 
the Home Department, who had charge of 
the Bill in the House of Commons, of 4 
conversation which he (Mr. Hamilton) and 
his hon. Friend the Member for the city 
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constabulary and coast guard; and when 
lists of persons said to be in a state of 
starvation, and forwarded perhaps by the 
Roman Catholic clergyman of a parish, 
the Court of Chancery, the Bill would | who knew better than any one else the 
prove inoperative. The Bill had left that | condition of the poor, were brought before 
House without such a clause ; but one had | the relief committee, considering the ex- 
been introduced in the other House by the | citement which prevailed when people were 
law Lords. Immediately on its passing, a | said to be starving, it was, he thought, too 
friend of his, a gentleman of extensive bad, that either the relief committees or 
landed property in the north of Ireland—| the gentry should be charged with neglect, 
Mr. Macartney, of Lissanour—endeavoured | because it had happened in some cases 
to act upon it. He had petitioned the | that the names of persons not fully entitled 
Lord Chancellor, by his solicitor, without | to relief should have been found on those 
employing counsel, as seemed to be pro- | lists. And now with respect to the other 
yided in the Act of the 8th and 9th Vic., | charge made by the right hon. Gentleman 
e. 56. The Chancellor, however, required | against the gentry of Ireland, namely, that 
to have counsel, and counsel was employed. | while they condemned the last Labour-rate 
The Lord Chancellor then ordered a refer-| Act, the 10th Viec., ¢. 107, they should 
ence to a master ; this entailed additional | have adopted readily the provisions of the 
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of Derry had had with him early in the 
last Session, in which they had stated very 
strongly, that if, as a preliminary proceed- 
ing, it was necessary in such cases to go to 


expense ; the master stated that it was im- 
possible he could report for several months, 
and Mr. Macartney was at length advised | 
by his law agent and counsel to abandon | 
the attempt, in consequence of the delay | 
and expense it would occasion. So much | 


for the supineness of the landed gentry as 
respected that Act. Neither could it be at- 
tributed to the landed gentry that the 
“Million Act’’ for the drainage of estates, 
had proved inoperative. It was well known 


that by what he supposed must have been 
a mistake in the interpretation clause, | 
fixing upon the term ‘“ owner”’ the signi- 
fication which was attached to it in the 
Tithe Composition Act, 1 and 2 Vie. e¢. 
109, all persons having limited estates, 
which was the case with nine out of ten of | 
the landed gentry of Ireland, were excluded | 
from its operation. The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman had also, he thought, borne rather | 
hardly upon the relief committees in Ire- 
land—he had accused them of having im- 
properly put persons on their relief lists, who | 
were not fit objects for relief, and of having 
afterwards thrown upon the officers of Go- 
vernment the responsibility of removing 
them. Now he (Mr. Hamilton) was not pre- 
pared to deny that cases might have occurred 
inwhich persons of that description had been 
put upon the lists for relief; but then it 
should be recollected that they were placed 
in very difficult circumstances. They were 
composed not merely of the landed gentry, 
as might be supposed from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but they con- 
sisted of two magistrates only, delegated 
from the petty sessions, the clergy of dif- 
ferent denominations in thé barony, the 
chairman of the union, and the officers of 








first Labour-rate Act, the 9th Vic., ec. 2. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated, that 
there was no material difference between 
the two Acts. He (Mr. Hamilton) could 
not admit that that was the case. The 
difference was very essential. By the first 
Act the presentment sessions originated 
with the magistrates and ratepayers; by 
the first Act the usual notices of all works 
intended to be applied for were required ; 
there was, therefore, time for preliminary 
inquiry as to the nature and usefulness of 
the works ; by the first Act all applications 
approved of at baronial sessions were re- 
ferred for final consideration to the county 
sessions ; there was, therefore, ample time 
for the fullest deliberation at every stage; 
and then the works, when presented for, 
were executed under the ordinary county 
authorities. Under the last Act all these 
guards were done away with ; the sessions 
were ordered by the Lord Lieutenant ; no 
previous application for the works was re- 
quired. The sessions were generally or- 
dered at a moment of great excitement. 
There was no time or power of deliberat- 
ing ; there was no adjournment or recon- 
sideration at a second sessions, provided 
the magistrates and ratepayers were called 
upon to present in the midst of assem- 
blages of people almost starving, and cla- 
morous for employment; and lastly, all 
control over the execution of the works 
afterwards was completely taken away. 
These constituted, in his opinion, essential 
differences between the two Acts. Having 
made these remarks upon the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
anxious to assure Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that, whatever might be his opinions, he 
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had no desire to look back with the view of 
speaking or judging harshly of their con- 
duct; on the contrary, he was well aware 
of the great difficulties with which they had 
been surrounded, and he did not hesitate 
to say, that he thought the noble Lord, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Secretary 
for Ireland, were entitled to great praise 
for having taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of sanctioning the principle of 
productive employment. He felt bound 
to add, that considering the immense la- 
bour, the heavy charge, and the extensive 
and complicated administration committed 
to them, the Commissioners of Public 
Works had exhibited the most praiseworthy 
anxiety to discharge their difficult and im- 
portant duties with advantage to the public. 
He would go further, and admit that he 
had entertained an impression that the 
commissariat department had not exhibited 
sufficient energy and activity; but having 
looked over the correspondence which had 
been laid on the Table, between Mr. Tre- 
velyan and that department, it would be 
unjust if he was not to say that he felt he 
had been under a mistake; and he really 
thought no one could read that corre- 
spondence without admitting that it ex- 
hibited, on the part of all, great activity, 
great energy, and great sympathy for the 
poor of Ireland. But whatever might have 
been, or ought to have been, done, to avert 
or mitigate the calamity, he was sorry to 
be obliged to say, that, in his opinion, the 
difficulties of Ireland were still before them; 
and that it was the duty of every one who 
valued the lives or well-being of his fellow- 
creatures, and the maintenance of social 
order, to apply his mind to that considera- 
tion, without allowing himself to be influ- 
enced by any retrospect, and without re- 
ference to any political or party considera- 
tion. He was anxious, with a view to the 
fair and just consideration of the state of 
Ireland, and of the effect which that great 
calamity must necessarily have upon all the 
relations of society in that country, and of 
the means that might be taken to alleviate 
it, and prevent, as far as human means 
could prevent it, such disastrous results in 
future, that the House should give him 
their attention for a short time while he 
adduced a few facts which would illustrate 
some of the peculiarities of the state of 
things in Ireland, under its ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and which, he thought, ought 
to be kept in mind in any general discus- 
sion or legislation on the subject. Me did 
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not mean to enter into details, but would 
confine himself to broad and distinet fog. 
tures; and first, he would take the case of 
the occupiers of land. Hon. Members had 


| heard a good deal on that subject lately ; 


and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bath had drawn a fearful pie- 
ture of their ordinary condition. THe (Mr, 
Hamilton) wished he had it in his power to 
say that the picture was overcoloured, But 
when the hon. and learned Member pro- 
ceeded to describe his remedies, he (Mr, 
Hamilton) felt assured that he (Mr. Roe 
buck) had not estimated the extent and 
amount of the evils he had described, or 
realized sufficiently the actual state of 
things as regarded the occupation of land 
in Ireland. The census of 1841, and the 
commission with which he (Mr. Hamilton) 
had been connected, gave some extraor- 
dinary results in this respect. He should 
like to know what any hon. Member, con- 
versant with land in this country, would 
think of the position of a farmer holding 
five acres of land, or even ten or fifteen? 
Why, of course, it would be said, there was 
no room for a man’s industry on such a 
patch of land—he had much better be an 
independent labourer. But the total num- 
ber of farms in Ireland above one acre being 
690,000 in round numbers; 560,000, or five 
out of six, were under fifteen acres; and of 
these 306,000 under five acres; and the oe- 
cupier being, almost in every case, depend- 
ent entirely upon the land for support, with- 
out manufactures, and without other occu- 
pation than that which this miserable pateh 
of land afforded for himself and family. 
The real, and, perhaps, the best means of 
judging of the actual condition of Ireland 
in respect of occupation, would be found in 
the census return of 1841. The Commis- 
sioners had made a return and classifica- 
tion of the houses in each barony; the 
classification was fourfold. The fourth, or 
lowest class, was a mere hut—walls and floor 
mud; no windows, and consisting of one 
single room. The third was also a mere 
cabin; walls and floor of mud, but consist- 
ing of more rooms than one, and having 
windows. The second class were the farm- 
houses, and the first might be considered 
as the residences of the gentry and clergy. 
Now, if any hon. Member would turn to page 
435 of the census, he would find there, that, 
excluding towns, there were 18,032 of the 
first-class houses, while there were no fewer 
than 1,075,000 of the third and fourth 
classes in the whole of Ireland, taking the 
best as well as the poorest counties—that 
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is to say, more than eighty per cent of the 
houses in the counties of Ircland were mud 
with mud floors; and one-half of these con- 
sisting of a single room, without windows. 
To take one of the poorest counties, Mayo, 
for example, the disproportion would be 
found immensely larger. In Mayo there 
were 217 gentlemen’s houses, while there 
were 63,408 of third and fourth class houses 
—the fourth class being 40,805, and the 
third class being 22,605. Or he would ask 
hon. Members to go with him to Skib- 
bereen, where the distresses of poor people 
had excited so much commiseration; and 
what was the state of things there ? Skib- 
bereen was in the barony of Carbery West ; 
the population of the two divisions of Car- 
bery West was 87,946, the number of houses 
14,763; of these no fewer than 10,020 were 
mere huts, consisting .of a single room; 
3,429 in the class only just above a hut, 
while the number of gentlemen’s houses was 
only 146. So here they had, in a district 
eonsisting of nearly 200,000 acres, a po- 
pulation of 88,000, thirteen out of fourteen 
of whom were living in miserable cabins; 
andif they turned to the evidence taken be- 
fore the Land Commission, of which he was 
amember, at Skibbereen, they would find 
apoorman named Michael Sullivan was 
examined as to the ordinary condition of 
the people: He was asked— 

“What is your general food for the family ? 
Nothing at all but dry potatoes. Have you milk 
with your potatoes ? Not a drop ; Ihave no means 
of getting it. What bedsteads have you, or bed- 
ding? I have a chaff bed and bed-clothes, that 
would do my own business ; but Iam in want of 
a second (the poor man had five children) ; I can- 
not afford to have it. I cannot complain myself, 
but I could complain for others ; there are others 
of the poor working class, as Iam myself, who 
have no beds, no more than a gentleman or even 
a wealthy farmer would think too good for his 
mes and they may lie in the clothes they wear by 

ay, 


When such was the ordinary condition of 
the great mass of the people, it was fear- 
ful to contemplate the consequences of such 
4 visitation as the present. But there were 
other peculiarities in respect of the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland which had not 
yet been adverted to in the course of the 
debate, but which it was essential should 
be borne in mind when they were legislat- 
ing on the subject. Nearly one-fourth of 
the arable land of Ireland—1,900,000 
acres—was held by the occupiers in joint 
tenancy. Every one who knew anything 
of that system—a system under which 
two or three or more persons had each 
4common interest in the land—must know 
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that it was a system destructive of the land, 
and equally destructive of the industry and 
comfort of the landholder. Then they had 
a large portion of the northwest and other 
parts of Ireland held in what was called 
rundale—that is, a man with a farm, of 
perhaps fifteen acres, held it in perhaps 
as many patches, a field here and a field 
there, sometimes half a mile apart; then 
they had another tenth, or rather more 
than a tenth, usually held in conacre—that 
is, the farmer manured, and the labourer 
planted his potatoes—or the labourer ma- 
nured and planted, and worked out in la- 
bour the rent which he undertook to pay in 
the course of the year; thus they had in 
Ireland a population of small agriculturists 
—not independent labourers, as in this 
country—paid in wages by farmers with 
capital, and having every man within reach 
of him a magistrate, or a gentleman, to 
whom he looked up for advice and support 
—but a population of poor people, only half 
employed in letting their own patches of 
land—dependent entirely upon its pro- 
duce for subsistence—badly housed, badly 
clothed, badly fed, with the additionally 
unfavourable circumstances of joint occu- 
pation—occupation in rundale and in con- 
acre, and with, perhaps, one gentleman 
to every hundred families. He (Mr. 
Hamilton) would now take the case of 
the landlords; and the first question which 
would naturally occur was this—why did the 
landlords allow this conacre, and rundale, 
and joint tenancy system to continue? As 
far as they could, the resident landlords 
were gradually improving the nature of the 
occupation, and gradually correcting those 
abuses. But hon. Members acquainted 
only with England, could form no notion 
of the difficulties which landlords in Ire- 
land had to contend with in such matters. 
He (Mr. Hamilton) would like to see the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, who was so 
ready to lecture and to assail the landlords 
of Ireland for what he called the misma- 
nagement of their properties—he would 
like to see that hon. Member try his hand 
in making partitions between joint tenants, 
and squaring and uniting the detached por- 
tions of a rundale farm. He suspected 
the hon. Member would find that the 
theory and the practice were different in 
those things. But to return to the state 
of things as regarded the proprietors of 
land. The families of the resident gentry, 
as he had already observed, constituted in 
most counties about one per cent of the 
families of the whole population: this in- 
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cluded the clergy, and was, of course, 
much above the average in the poorer 
parts of Ireland. This consideration sug- 
gested, of course, the subject of absen- 
teeism. He did not intend to enter upon 
that subject at present. It had been stated 
by some hon. Member in the course of the 
debate—he believed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—that some of the large ab- 
sentee proprictors were amongst the best 
landlords of Ireland. He fully admitted 
that this was the case; but he was bound 
to add, that they formed the exception, 
rather than the rule. But the class of ab- 
sentees, from whom Ireland suffered the 
most, was not, perhaps, so much the large, 
as what he might call the small, absentees; 
he meant those who derived comparatively 
small incomes from Ireland, lived in Eng- 
land, or abroad, and who did not, perhaps 
could not, afford to employ agents to re- 
side on and look after their properties in 
the manner which the larger landed pro- 
prietors, who felt their responsibility more 
strongly, were enabled to do. But, what- 
ever might be thought by the political 
economist, those who knew Ireland, knew 
the important effect which absenteeism 
had upon all the relations of society in that 
country. He suspected its practical effect 
would be seen and known, on reference to 
the present visitation, and in the effects 
that were making to save the people from 
starvation. Then there was the evil of ab- 
sentee agents—he meant agents whose 
only business it was to collect the rents— 
an evil seriously felt, and bearing imme- 
diately upon the condition of the people in 
the more remote parts of Ireland. There 
were several matters also connected with 
property in land in Ireland which required 
consideration: there was the delicate sub- 
ject of incumbrances, alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Bath. The landed pro- 
prietors were, no doubt, heavily incum- 
bered by family charges, and otherwise. 
The gross rental of Ireland being about 
12,000,000/., the available means of the 
landlords was estimated by the Poor In- 
quiry Commissioners at about 6,000,0002. 
There was a return made to the Land Com- 
missioners on this subject, which afforded a 
fearful proof of the extent of Irish incum- 
brances}; and their effects. It would be found 
in the appendix, Nos. 98and 99. It appeared 
from these returns, that on an average of 
three years, property to the extent of 
702,0001. a year was under receivers in 
Chancery and Exchequer; that the arrears 
had increased from 83,4001. to no less a 
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sum than 400,0001.; and that there had 


been spent in costs annually more than 
30,0001. While this, of course, indicated 
strongly the position of property in Ire. 
land as regarded incumbrances, it indicated 
also, he thought, no inconsiderable mis. 
management in the conduct of estates un- 
der those courts. There were other peeu- 
liarities affecting the owners of land, to 
which he would very briefly allude. The 
House had heard a good deal on the sub. 
ject of extensive tracts being the property 
of individuals, and of the expediency of 
allowing portions to be sold. In that he 
fully concurred ; but there was a peculiarity 
affecting property in Ireland under this 
head, which had not yet been noticed, In 
England, every one knew that if the 
owner of an estate had occasion to borrow 
money, he gave a mortgage of a particular 
farm or township: the mortgage affected 
that part of his property alone, leaving the 
remainder free. In Ireland, the practice 
was different. There, if the owner of an es- 
| tate borrowed money, he almost invariably 
| gave his bond as a security, with a judg- 
ment which overrode the whole of the 
property, however extensive, rendering it 
impossible for him to disencumber himself 
| by selling off a portion of such property. 
He would not weary the House by advert- 
ing to the admitted evils of middlemen 
and subdivision of land, and to the cireun- 
stance which had been alluded to, “ that 
in Jreland every man seemed out of his 
proper position.’”’ If he adverted to these 
topics at all, it was because he believed— 
and it could not be denied—that these 
things had all a direct bearing upon the 
condition of the people, and ought to be 
carefully kept in view in any legislation 
respecting Ireland. The hon. and learned 
| Gentleman the Member for Bath had stated, 
and strongly, that all the social evils of 
Ireland were attributable to the landlords, 
who, he said, he thought ought to be swept 
off the face of the earth. He (Mr. Hamil- 
ton) would not deny that in times past the 
landed gentry of Ireland might have been 
careless and improvident; but he must 
take upon himself to say, that during the 
last twenty or thirty years there had been 
a marked and general improvement in the 
habits, opinions, and conduct of that class. 
He believed that there was now among 
them a great spirit and desire to improve 
their properties, with much foresight and 
careful anxiety to economise; and if the 
remarks of the hon. Member were intended 
to apply to the existing race of landlords, 
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he would be glad to know from the hon. 
and learned Member precisely what part 
of their conduct he thought so blameable. 
The hon. and learned Member had depre- 
cated very strongly the small holdings into 
which the country was divided. He (Mr. 
Hamilton) wished to know whether it was 
for “not clearing’ their estates and cpn- 
solidating the farms that the hon. Member 
so severely blamed the landlords? They 
had also heard much of the hardship and 
cruelty of what was called the clearance 
system; it had been frequently adverted 
to in the House. Now, he wished to know 
whether it was ‘‘ for clearing” or “for not 
clearing” their estates that the Irish land- 
lords had fallen under the animadversions 
of the hon. and learned Member? For his 
own part, no man could condemn more 
strongly than he (Mr. Hamilton) did, the 
injudicious application of that system to 
the population of Ireland, circumstanced 
as they were; and if the landlords were to 
be charged with a dereliction of duty, he 
would much rather they should deserve the 
censure of allowing the population to be- 
come excessive, than of applying the clear- 
ance system harshly and injudiciously. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
charged the gentry of Ireland that they 
were all out of their proper positions—occu- 
pying stations without the means of dis- 
charging the irduties. Possibly this might 
be the case to a certain extent; but did 
the blame of this rest entirely upon the 
gentry of Ireland? Was there nothing con- 
nected with legislation in this? He was 
himself an advocate for the maintenance of 
the Union; but he could not conceal from 
himself that it was the Union which with- 
drew from Ireland so many of those whose 
means and station would have enabled them 
tohave discharged the duties of a landed 
aristocracy, and that in their absence their 
places were filled by others of inferior and 
inadequate means. No; Englishmen were 
proverbially just; and he was sorry to hear 
80 much of unjust vituperation from some 
hon. Members connected with England. If 
Irishmen or Irish landlords were to blame, 
they might in their turn retort upon English 


legislation; they might tell them, ‘‘ Youhave: 


made Ireland subservient to your own po- 
litieal purposes—you have used her when 
It suited your own objects to do so—you 
have neglected her when you had no, poli- 
tical object to gain by attending to her. 
How many political battles have you fought? 
How often have you made Ireland the arena 
for your own political struggles—to dis- 





place one Ministry, to substitute another? 
How many warnings have you received, 
that, while you were doing this, you were 
neglecting her real interests? Committee 
after committee, commission after commis- 
sion, have supplied you most abundantly 
with information and advice. Where are 
the fruits of them? You are now reaping 
the fruits of neglecting them. In 1836, 
you received a report, framed almost en- 
tirely by Irishmen, on the subject of the 
poor—framed after long inquiry—contain- 
ing also very valuable suggestions for their 
amelioration. The labours of that Com- 
mittee are overthrown; you send over an 
Englishman—six weeks are thought suffi- 
cient to enable him to form a system, 
which you now think inadequate and insuf- 
ficient.’’ But whether it were the landlords, 
or whether it were the Legislature that was 
to blame, for the social disorganization and 
poverty of Ireland, these, as appeared to 
him, were but the remote causes. The 
immediate and proximate cause was, the 
great disproportion which existed between 
the quantity of labour as compared with 
the quantity of capital in that ecountry— 
the quantity of labour being excessive, the 
amount of capital deficient; and he thought 
there was scarcely one of the evils he had 
enumerated which might not be attributed, 
either immediately or remotely, to that 
consideration. What, for example, led to 
the avidity for land, which in its turn led 
to the subdivision, and to the agrarian out- 
rages? Why, the circumstances of the 
people, they being unable to procure em- 
ployment as independent labourers paid in 
money. What led to the conacre system, 
which in its turn had greatly aggravated 
the destitution of the people at the present 
moment? Why, the same cause—the want 
of capital among the farmers to pay the 
labourer in money. He need scarcely re- 
mark how greatly that destitution had been 
increased by the diminution of the capital 
of the country by the loss of the potato 
crop. The remedy, in fact the only per- 
manent remedy, for this evil, would appear 
to be, to absorb the surplus labour by the 
introduction of additional capital; such 
capital to be employed productively in in- 
creasing the permanent wealth of the coun- 
try, as contradistinguished from the kind 
of employment which it had been found 
necessary to give during the last few 
months. With regard to the permanent 
measures announced by the noble Lord, 
he felt bound to state, that as they ap- 
peared to be founded upon that very prin- 
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ciple of introducing capital into Ireland, 
to increase its permanent wealth, they had 
his cordial approval. Toa part of one of 
those measures he had, however, a strong 
objection. He alluded to the clauses in 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill, by which 
it was proposed to give out-door relief to 
the able-bodied in certain cases. The 
House would do him injustice if they were 
to suppose that because he himself be- 
longed to the class of landlords, in enter- 
taining and expressing his objections, he 
was actuated by the feelings, or what 
might be considered the interests, of the 
landlord class alone. He sincerely believed 
it was for the interest of all classes in Ire- 
land that out-door relief should not be 
given to the able-bodied as a part of the 
poor-law system. For his own part he 
would not object to any sacrifice that could 
be made, even although it might involve 
what would be considered the confiscation 
of a large part of the property of Ireland, 
provided he felt persuaded that such sacri- 
fice could really conduce to the social im- 
provement of the people. His objection 
to that part of the plan of the noble Lord 
was grounded upon the effect which even 
the expectation of out-door relief was cal- 
culated to produce on the minds of the 
people themselves. Ile must, however, 
confess, that the explanation given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last night— 
namely, that in no ease was the ‘* poor- 
house test”’ to be dispensed with, where it 
was possible to apply it, had, to a certain 
extent, diminished his objections. At the 
same time, he did think that if it should be 
necessary to make a provision by law for 
the support of the able-bodied poor, in ex- 
treme cases, it would be better if such pro- 
vision were not made a part of the poor- 
law system; but that it should only be ad- 
ministered under the authority of an Order 
in Council, by the Lord Lieutenant, after 
proper inquiry, and by some machinery not 
immediately connected with the poor-law 
system, or under the control of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, for he greatly feared 
that the effect of any provision for out- 
door relief to the able-bodied, as a part of 
the poor-law system, would lead to expec- 
tations among that class which would tend 
very materially to prevent the increase of 
those habits of industry which it was so 
essential to encourage by every means 
among the labourers of Ireland. He was 
sorry the plan of the noble Lord did not in 
any way include emigration. He would 
be the last to force emigration in any way, 





but he thought where families in Ireland 
had friends in Canada, or the States, and 
were themselves anxious to emigrate, but 
were deprived, through this visitation, of 
the means of doing so, some aid might 
have been given to enable them to carr 

their wishes into effect. He could not 
sufficiently impress upon the House his 
strong conviction that the improvement of 
Ireland was to be effected not so much by 
what might be called “ great measures,” 
as by a series of what might be considered 
small measures. There were a great many 
minor matters; things which might, per- 
haps, be thought unimportant in that 
House, but which bore hardly upon the 
poor in Ireland, and by remedying which 
the habits of the people might be improved 
and their energies stimulated; and by at. 
tention to which, on the part of the Legis. 
lature and the Government, great adyan- 
tages might be gained for the country. 
He was glad to hear from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that it would be compe- 
tent for the relief committees to assist 
with food the small farmers and labourers 
while employed in cultivating the land 
during the present famine. He was of 
opinion that this mode of relief would tend 
much to induce the labourers on the publie 
works to resume their usual employment. 
There was one other point which he had 
omitted, respecting which he would say a 
few words. The hon. Member for Wy- 
combe, who had opened the debate, had 
spoken of the necessity of revising the law 
of property in Ireland. He (Mr. Hamil- 
ton) concurred in that opinion; and al- 
though he ought to be the last man to 
suggest another commission, yet he could 
not help saying, that a commission of able 
lawyers for the purpose of considering how 
far the laws of real property, and indeed 
the laws generally, might be assimilated 
between the two countries, would be ex- 
tremely useful. There was only one other 
topic to which he would advert. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose had 
stated last night, with regard to the meet- 
ing of noblemen and gentlemen held re- 
cently in Dublin, that it was a meeting of 
landlords, who had met, not for the good 
of the people, but to secure for themselves 
as much as they could. Now, he must ask 
that hon. Member to read the resolutions 
of that meeting, and the measures sug- 
gested, and he would appeal to him i 
eandour to say whether he could aceuse 
that meeting justly with having no desire 
to benefit the people, but being anxious 
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only for their own interests. His hon. 
Friend opposite, the Member for the Uni- 
veasity of Oxford, at an earlier period of 
the Session, had designated that meeting 
as the “‘ United Irishmen.’’ He was quite 
sure his hon. Friend had meant nothing 
offensive by the appellation, and he (Mr. 
Hamilton) did not complain of it. No- 
thing, he thought, could possibly prove 
more strongly the extreme peril of the 
country than the fact, that men who dif- 
fered materially from each other on im- 
portant points had been led to unite, lay- 
ing aside their political differences by a 
sense of common danger, and by feelings 
of common humanity they were united; 
but they were united, not to create but to 
prevent a social revolution—not to involve 
the country in anarehy and confusion, but 
to raise the social and moral condition of 
the people, and to save all classes from 
the ruin with which they were threatened. 
They were united not to exercise, or to 
attempt to exercise, any undue influence, 
by confederation, but to secure, as far as 
they could, a due attention to the interests 
of Ireland; and he could assure his hon. 
Friend that the union among so many 
Trish gentlemen of different opinions was 
but a faint indication, on reflection, of the 


unity of feeling and purpose which the 
calamity had brought about among all 
classes of the community in Ireland. This 
heavy affliction, this great visitation from 
the Almighty, had softened men’s feelings, 
and called forth the holier and better im- 


pulses of humanity. It was delightful to 
see on every relief committee men whose 
early associations, whose deep prejudices, 
whose stern convictions, had heretofore 
estranged them from each other, laying | 
aside their prejudices, and, for the present, 
their conscientious differences, and co- 
operating together with generous emula- | 
tion in relieving the distresses of their | 
suffering fellow-creatures. It was delight- | 
ful to see their prejudices subsiding—their 
animosities dissipating—and the founda- 
tion laid for harmony and concord, which, 
he trusted, would long survive the occa- 
sion which had called those feelings forth. 
He agreed fully with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Secretary for Ireland, 
that Irish co-operation—the active and 
energetic exertions of the Irish themselves 
—were indispensable to the suecess of any 
measures that might be enacted. He could 
undertake, on behalf of the ‘* United Irish- 
men,” that whatever measures might be 
Proposed, no matter by whom, should re- 
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ceive their most anxious attention; and, 
as far as they might be calculated to be- 
nefit Ireland, their active support. He 
could promise him that they would be re- 
ceived and dealt with without the slightest 
feeling of party; and he would be himself 
the first to congratulate the Ministry, if 
their measures should appear calculated 
to alleviate the present distress, and to 
conduce to the permanent benefit of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. J. O’°CONNELL said, that it was 
not his intention to occupy much of the 
time of the House during the present de- 
bate, and simply for this reason, that 
whilst they were debating and delaying 
the progress of the Government measures, 
the people of Ireland were perishing by 
thousands. With the utmost haste which 
the House could make in passing the mea- 
sures before them, they could not hope to 
catch in life the numbers who were perish- 
ing in Ireland. He did not make that 
statement with any desire at all to prevent 
hon. Members from discussing the difficult 
subjects involved in the Bills before the 
House. It was necessary that they should 
be discussed, and all he implored was, that 
the House should, as much as possible, 
endeavour to hasten the debate, and en- * 
able the Government to carry into effect 
the measures which they had brought for- 
ward on their responsibility, and which, 
after the fullest deliberation, they thought 
would be efficient to prevent the people of 
Ireland from being swept off the land 
during the approaching months. During 
the debate on the question, three charac- 
teristics had come strongly out, with re- 
spect to which he would venture to offer a 
few remarks. In the first place, he was 
bound to bear testimony to the general 
sympathy displayed for the distresses of 
Ireland. It gave him pleasure to bear 
testimony to the readiness shown on both 
sides of the louse to adopt any—even the 


| strongest—measures, which appeared to 


afford a chance of giving relief to the 
people. The next characteristic of the 
discussion was, that hon. Members generally 
displayed a degree of ignorance of the so- 
cial state of Ireland, for which, even after 
fourteen or fifteen years’ experience in 
that House, he was not quite prepared, and 
which impressed him still more strongly 
with the conviction—he would not do more 
than make this passing allusion to the 
topic—that no Parliament except a Parlia- 
ment resident in the country was at all 
competent to protect the interests of, or to 
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make laws useful and beneficial to, that 
country. The third characteristic of the 
debate, did not, he was glad to state, pre- 
vail so generally as the two already noticed 
—it was the aspersions and the attacks 
made upon various classes in Ireland. One 
hon. Member had made himself unenviably 
prominent in the use of those aspersions. 
It fortunately happened that anything 
which proceeded from that hon. Member 
had exceedingly little weight in the House, 
and still less in Ireland. He spoke of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, who— 
when almost every other Gentleman in the 
House was anxious to banish every topic 
of an irritating nature, to dismiss all pre- 
judices, to discard every bad passion, and 
to be influenced only by considerations of 
humanity—rendered himself prominent in 
making every malignant attack calculated 
to arouse angry feelings, and prevent the 
House from coming to a calm considera- 
tion of the measures before them. The 
hon. and learned Member commenced and 
ended his speech last night with an attack 
on the Irish people; whilst there ran 
through it an attack upon the Irish priest- 
hood, which was the more ungenerous at 
this moment, when the Catholic priesthood 


* were sacrificing their lives by visiting the 


cots of the people, where febrile infection 
was raging, and doing everything in their 
power to afford them relief and consolation 
in their affliction. The hon. and learned 
Member presumed to say that the Catholic 
priesthood had an interest in the continu- 
ance of distress. [‘‘ No!”’] He under- 
stood the hon. Member to make that declar- 
ation; but if he had mistaken him he would 
be ready at once to retract any comments 
upon. the subject. The hon. and learned 
Member, if he did not misunderstand him, 
expressed his belief that the Catholie priest- 
hood had an interest in wishing that the 
people of Ireland should continue in their 
present wretched state. The Catholic cler- 
gy needed not his vindication; their own 
conduct, admirable at all times, but more 
particularly during the present lamentable 
crisis, was far beyond any vindication which 
he could offer, and should cover with shame 
the man who had dared to assail them. 
As was natural, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had also attacked the people of Ire- 
land, and he said they approached that 
House in the ‘‘ abject position of beggars.”’ 
Now, he utterly denied that they presented 
themselves in any such humiliating position 
before Parliament. The people of Ireland 
did not deserve that such expressions 
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should be used with regard to them. Here 
he could not help referring to the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
University (Sir R. H. Inglis)—a speech 
which did credit to the hon. Baronet’, 
head and heart—in which were detailed 
instances of heroic resignation under yp. 
exampled sufferings, which ought to have 
saved those who exhibited such qualities 
from foul aspersion. He admitted at once 
that the Irish Members had not adopted 
the tone which they might have adopted, 
At another time he should be disposed to 
show that it was by the legislation carried 
on in this Imperial Parliament that Ire. 
land had been impoverished ; that it was 
by such legislation they had been robbed 
of an amount of income which was far 
greater than any sums which might be 
granted for the alleviation of the present 
distress, large as those sums might be; and 
this could be easily shown when a fair ae- 
count was struck between the countries, 
These were topics which at another time 
he should be tempted to urge in answer 
to such aspersions as those of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; and _ those topies 
he might yet bring forward if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman persevered with the Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice. That Mo- 
tion would have been, no doubt, designated 
as absurd if it had originated with an Irish 
Member, for it was a proposal to transfer 
the income tax to Ireland, at a time when 
their incomes were wasted away by a 
taxation necessary to prevent the people 
from starving. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had attacked, also, the land- 
lords of Ireland. He was not there to 
deny that they had committed many and 
grave faults; but he was there to say that 
if they did, that House was not free from 
the blame which attached to their conduct. 
That House had encouraged the landlords 
in their misdeeds. It had put tempta- 
tions in their way which it was beyond 
the average power of human nature to 
resist. Their legislation of forty-six 
years had so tended to impoverish Ire- 
land, and to deprive her of all manufac- 
tures, that the people were driven for sup- 
port to the land alone. That led to undue 
competition for land, which in its tum 
held out too strong a temptation to the 
landlords, to whom, in addition, more 
power was given over the disposal of their 
land than in England. The House m 
these things had furnished occasion for the 
sins of the landlord, and it was hardly fair 
now to turn round on those who were the 
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instruments for carrying into operation the 
system of legislation adopted by this coun- 

In the present distress he was bound 
to bear his testimony to the fact that the 
landlords had acted their part nobly. 
Throughout the country there were, of 
course, instances of individual neglect ; 
but he would be bold to say (without look- 
ing for any parallel, for in no country and 
jn no time could such a state of things as 
that now exhibited in Ireland be found), 
that considering that this calamity came 
suddenly upon-them, and that they had so 
little time for looking out for proper mea- 
sures of relief, the landlords had acted 
fully as well as the poor people had borne 
their part. He was bound also to bear his 
testimony, in corroboration of the excel- 
lent, instructive, and useful speech which 
had just been delivered by the hon, Mem- 
ber.for the University of Dublin, to the 
delightful, but unfortunately most novel, 
feature in Irish proceedings, namely, the 
desire to forget the miserable differences 
which divided men heretofore, and to unite 
for the alleviation of the present calamity. 
As chairman of a board near Dublin, he 
was delighted beyond measure to find that 
there was no trace to be found in their 
proceedings of those political combats 
which had been, unfortunately, so common, 
and that the only contention was, as to 
who could best show their anxiety to re- 
lieve the people, and their readiness to 
make personal sacrifices for them. And 
he felt further bound to observe, that be- 
tween the clergymen of all denominations, 
there was the most cordial unity of brother- 
hood in the cause of charity, and the 
strongest efforts were made to outdo each 
other in carrying out measures of relief. 
This was one shining light amid the dark- 
ness of their present condition. He only 
hoped it would be permanent, and that 
henceforward instead of being distracted 
by miserable divisions which paralysed 
their energies, the people would work to- 
gether as a nation ought, to relieve them- 
selves from the present distress, and to se- 
cure themselves against the recurrence 
of such a calamity. He should now 
say a few words on the measures of the 
Government. He was bound to say, how- 
ever unpopular the opinion might be in 
that House, that in his opinion the Go- 
vernment had committed a great mistake 
in not having endeavoured to establish a 
greater number of depéts throughout the 
country. He did not say, of course, that 
the Government should ‘supply the whole 





people of Ireland, but he thought that 
soup-kitchens, which they were now about 
to establish, ought at an earlier period 
to have been more generally established 
through Ireland. He was quite aware of 
the dangers of interference with trade, and 
of the rise of price which would be conse- 
quent on the Government going into the 
market as a purchaser; but he still thought, 
at every hazard, the Governmont ought to 
have obtained a larger supply of food than 
was furnished to the people. The Govern- 
ment ought to have encouraged the mer- 
chants to import on the condition that the 
food which they brought in should be im- 
mediately purchased by the Goyernment. 
There was an old proverb which the Go- 
vernment should have borne in mind, ‘‘ that 
the first loss was always the best.’’ The 
loss consequent on the Government inter- 
ference might have been many millions; 
but he doubted whether it would be found 
less in the end than the charges which 
they had incurred. No one in that House 
could calculate the expense likely to be 
cast on the country by the present distress. 
Had food been given to the people in the 
first instance—had their minds been set at 
ease as to the power of purchasing food at 
a reasonable rate—the people would have 
accepted employment from the landlords, 
and not gone on the public works. But he 
was bound at the same time to say, in jus- 
tification of the Government, that had they 
proposed to take last autumn the step 
which he now recommended, they would 
not have been supported by that House, or 
by the great parties in this country. If 
the principles of political economy prevent- 
ed the Government from importing food, 
they should have repealed, long since, the 
4s. duty, and abolished the navigation 
laws; for these were as much opposed to 
the principles of political economy as the 
purchase of food by the Government. As 
to the future measures, the best thing which 
could be said as to that relating to soup 
was, that it had the general assent of the 
House. He only hoped it would be at once 
carried into operation. If it were not, the 
desolation that must occur in Ireland would 
be fearful. The accounts which the Irish 
Members received every day of the accu- 
mulating wretchedness was most distract- 
ing. He wished to impress it on the 
House, or on the Government, that not a 
single instant was to be lost in adopting 
every possible means for giving food to the 
people. If they acted otherwise, the deaths 
would soon be counted not by thousands, 
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but by hundreds of thousands. If the re- 
clamation of waste lands was extensively 
adopted, no doubt it would be of service in 
alleviating the distress of the country; 
but with respect to emigration, he feared 
it was not to be depended orf as a measure 
of relief. He could not pass frem the re- 
view of the plans of Government without 
one word as to the extension of the 
poor law to Ireland. He had spoken 
on the subject in that House and else- 
where in opposition to the measure, and 
he would, therefore, make but one remark— 
that, opposed as he was to the extension, or 
even the existence of any poor law in Ire- 
land—convinced as he was by careful and 
attentive reading of the history of the 
poor law in England, of its evil effects, and 
of its entire failure for purposes of good— 
deeply convinced as he was of its efficiency 
for evil—persuaded of its demoralizing ef- 
fects on the people, and of its bad tenden- 
cies in absorbing capital—and, above all, 
entirely satisfied that the evils it had gradu- 
ally created in England would come on Ire- 
land at once, and that all the intended li- 
mitations and restrictions by which Go- 
vernment sought to fence this measure 
about would be found inefficient in practice, 
and that the capital of this country would 
be entirely absorbed—still he was bound 
to say he would no more think of opposing 
the passing of this poor law under the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland, than he 
would think, were he in a sinking ship, of 
opposing the construction of a raft out of 
her spars and timbers. It was a desperate 
ease, but it would not have occurred if 
Ireland had been governed by her own 
Parliament. No change of policy could 
meet the instant misery of the country. 
They must adopt any expedient to save the 
people even for a few months, or to pre- 
serve a few lives; and he grasped at this 
measure, not as a remedy for the distress, 
but as a means of saving a small portion 
of the population for a short time, though 
its adoption would be attended with per- 
nicious consequences hereafter. On these 
grounds he withdrew all opposition which 
he would have offered, however ineffectu- 
ally, under other circumstances and at ano- 
ther time. Before he sat down he had to 
observe that a very general remark had 
been made as to the want of comprehen- 
siveness in the measures of Government. 
The reason that want was observed in all 
such measures was, because the House 
would not consider what the large majority 
of the people of Ireland looked on as a 
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panacea for all her evils—he meant ‘the 
repeal of the Union. The very mention of 
it was now laughed at by the House; but 
he believed it would be forced on their 
consideration by the evils of the country, 
and that it did contain in itself a panacea 
for them all. That measure would, as he 
believed, restore her to prosperity, increase 
her revenues, make her the ally and assist. 
ant, instead of a drag and thorn to England, 
and prevent the recurrence of such a cala- 
mity as that which they were now endea- 
vouring to meet in vain. In conclusion, 
he would implore the House, that whatever 
they meant to do should be done immedi- 
| ately ; and that they would not allow any 
| more of those unjust, unkind, and inhuman 
aspersions and attacks on the unfortunate 
people of Ireland, which could only exas- 
perate the people, and impede the cool and 
calm discussion that could give them a 
hope or chance of getting through their 
present calamity. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH wished to 
express the admiration he felt at the 
speeches which had been just delivered by 
Gentlemen differing so absolutely and com- 
pletely as the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin and the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, and yet agreeing in the absence 
of party feeling or violence. He was sure 
the House would not fail to remark that 
the hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
had set an example of moderation, by con- 
fessing his strong opinions on the poor law, 
and at the same time throwing them aside 
for the benefit of the country. It was not 
his intention to take up the time of the 
House, but, connected as he was with Ire- 
land, he felt called on to take that op- 
portunity of tendering his respectful and 
hearty praise to the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government for the 
measures he had proposed for that country. 
He must say the noble Lord had intrepidly 
come forward to mect censure from quar- 
ters whence he might have expected a 
milder verdict, and where criticism should 
have been silent. He had been extremely 
gratified to observe that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Coventry did not meet with 
a seconder. He hoped the measures of the 
noble Lord would go to Ireland in their 
integrity; that no ‘ cold shade’’ would be 
cast over them; and that whatever oppo 
sition they might meet with would pass 
away without a division. Fully sensible 
as he was of the great difficulties Govern- 
ment had to encounter in Ireland, he could 
not but say that no person could have felt 
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more anxious, or no man have been more | ordinary agricultural operations of the 
active in the discharge of his duties, than | country; and he knew of an instance where 
the Lord Lieutenant. He took that op-| three labourers were employed in draining 
ortunity of stating how glad he was that | by piece-work at the usual wages, and 
the Government had appointed a resident | who at their own urgent request left their 
roprietor so popular in his own country | work after two days only, and never re- 
and in England to that office. He was|turned. He hoped these evils would now 
glad that Irish blood had been infused into | cease, and a better state of things exist 
the Cabinet, and was sure the Government | in future. 

would inspire greater confidence among the! Mr. C. LAWLESS said, that having 
people of Ireland in consequence. Many | had a seat in that House so very re- 
insinuations had been thrown out against | cently, he would not have risen, but that 
the landlords of Ireland—it was unfortu-| he felt himself called on to express his 
nate that Gentlemen on both sides of the | sentiments as representative of one of 
House got up and made general statements | the most important constituencies in Ire- 
as to these landlords; but he had never yet | land. It appeared from the preamble, that 
heard any very strong, well-supported ac-| the Act 9 and 10 Vic., c. 107, was passed 
cusations against them. He should be glad) only in apprehension of a failure in the 
if hon. Members making those statements | potato crop, and that, therefore, it was not 
would let the House know who those people | a measure for the present exigency. Now, 
were; or who were the men who allowed | he believed that, from the passing of that 
their tenants to starve. Who, for instance, | Act till the end of January, when famine 
was the unknown proprietor at Skibbereen ? | had set in, and thousands had perished and 
You might go over broad England and find | were perishing, no-steps had been taken to 
out the proprietor of any part of it in a | mect the actual failure of the crop. More 
moment; but the case was not so in Ire-| in sorrow than in anger he declared it to 
land. There were thousands of acres | be his opinion, that all the measures which 
where it would be difficult to find out the | the House were now passing were six 
owners, and whose inhabitants had never/ months too late. For many of them he 
seen the proprietor, or any one connected | was thankful. It was better to have them 
with him, but some agent who came down | at the eleventh, or even at the twelfth 
from year to year to receive the rents, and |hour, than not at all; but he could not 
remit them perhaps to London or Paris. | help saying that, if the use of corn in dis- 
He was sorry the Chancellor of the Exche- | tillation and brewing had been prohibited 
quer had not laid greater stress on the part | twelve months ago, and foreign grain ad- 
for reclaiming waste lands, as he was dis-| mitted free, a great saving would have 
posed to think it would be a profitable in-| been effected. Why had not the ports 
vestment for the million they proposed to| been opened long ago? The effect of the 
give, while it afforded employment to the| present measures with regard to distilla- 
people, and would act as a security to pro- | tion at that moment, would be to ruin the 
pertyat large. He would beg of the noble | last manufacture of Ireland. It was quite 
Lord to take care the holdings were not! impossible Ireland could continue in her 
made too small, as this would be a great | present condition; but, for good or evil, 
evil. With respect to absenteeism, all| her fate was linked with that of England, 
he could say was, that if the noble Lord or | and whether she was swept out of the scale 
any other Minister proposed to tax absen-| of nations altogether, or elevated to her 
tees, he would be the first person to sup-| proper position, in her rise or fall this 
port it. Hs hoped, however, the proceeds | country must participate. The hon. Mem- 
of the tax would be spent or laid out in| ber for Bath declared she was the curse of 
Ireland. As to the poor law, he entirely | England; but giving that hon. Gentleman 
agreed with the hon. Member who spoke | credit for the wisest abstract philosophy, 
last, and the plan of giving food to the | he did not think his conduct was calculated 
able-bodied poor appeared to him to be! to turn that bane into a blessing. It was 
attended with great difficulty. He thought | most un-English conduct, at all events ; 
it possible to relieve the destitute labourer | but he trusted there were not many men 
by giving him task-work; but he objected | capable of similar acts, and ready to revile 
to a compulsory system of relief, without | a people whom they were at the same time 
exacting from the able-bodied some labour | assisting. He would recommend Gentle- 
mreturn. The effect of the public works | men who entertained such views to make 
had been to- take the labourers from the |a short stay in Ireland, and they would 
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return—if not better informed as to the 
state of the country—at least with softened 
feelings towards the people and the country. 

Mr. GREGORY, before he came to the 
discussion of the measures of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, would refer to the pledge 
given on a former occasion by the noble 
Lord, that he would not interfere with pri- 
vate enterprise. He was not one of those 
who felt an extraordinary hostility to the 
science of political economy; but he 
thought an error equally grave had been 
committed by those who thought the prin- 
ciples of that science were fixed and im- 
mutable. If ever an occasion had arisen 
when those principles might have been re- 
laxed, it was during the last winter. Ie 
could not describe that occasion in any 
terms more forcible than those used by a 
right hon. Gentleman in that House in 
August last: ‘* All argument drawn from 
the ordinary state of things is thrown 
away when applied to such a question; all 
the maxims of political prudence must give 
way before such a pressing necessity.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman who used that 
language was the present Secretary for 
Ireland. He recognised the necessity of 
encouraging a retail trade in Ireland. 
1846 and 1847 would not be the last years 
in which they would have to depend on 
foreign countries for subsistence; and, 
above all, he saw how utterly impossible it 
was for any Government to become the 
feeder of 4,000,000 of people. He, there- 
fore, concurred with the noble Lord in the 
views he took on the subject; but what he 
did blame in the noble Lord was the nature 
of the pledge he had made to the specula- 
tors and dealers; he said, under no cireum- 
stances whatever would he interfere with 
the importation of corn from abroad. 
Now, the noble Lord must know that, in 
the most remote parts of Ireland, those 
most stricken by this terrible calamity 
were utterly deprived of the benefit of pri- 
vate enterprise. The want of capital, of 
knowledge, and security, banished it to 
more congenial spots. There had then 
been a clear necessity for Government in- 
terference. Was there no middle course 
for the noble Lord to pursue? Would it 
not have been possible for the noble Lord 
to have said to those merchants and spe- 
culators, ‘‘I will not now interfere with 
your operations; but if I find that those 
operations fail, or that your profits, in some 
localities, become so exorbitant that the 
people cannot buy food, then, under those 
circumstances, all considerations shall give 
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way, and so far will we become your com. 
petitors, that we will take care, so far ag 
we can prevent it, that no human being 
shall perish through starvation.” fp 
was convinced that, had the Government 
adopted this course, they would haye 
checked undue speculation, and have taken 
the best means to feed the people. He 
had heard with pleasure the speech, ong 
previous evening, of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, and with equal pleasure 
had read the speech of another noble Lord, 
a distinguished member of the same party, 
in another place; and though he did not 
agree with the noble Lord (Lord G. Ben. 
tinck) as to the necessity of abandoning 
all economic reservations, or as to the 
proper treatment of speculators and regra- 
tors, he nevertheless did thank his noble 
Friend for the declaration of his opinion 
that, so far as Government means went, 
the people of Ireland should be saved from 
starvation. [He trusted that the noble 
Lord would endeavour to give effect to that 
declaration; and if the noble Lord should 
consider it requisite to resist the Govern- 
ment measures, as not conducive to this 
end, he would be able to look back to his 
first act of opposition this Session without 
any regret. It was evident that the enor- 
mous price of provisions in Ireland had not 
been so much the consequence, either of 
the greatness of demand, or of the defi- 
ciency of supply, as to the greatness of 
the derivative profits—each of them enor- 
mous. It was also clear, in many dis- 
tricts where death had ensued, that that 
result must be ascribed to the difficulty 
which had been experienced in the pur- 
chase of food. The insecurity of con- 
veyance, the dilatory proceedings, and 
the absence of stock and capital in those 
districts, had prevented the proper steps 
being taken to obtain provisions from the 
neighbouring markets. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, the other evening, made a state- 
ment, which had since been contradicted 
by the hon. Member for Donegal, that the 
food stores had been open all the winter. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that his own experience in the country en- 
abled him to say, that on many late ocea- 
sions, in many places, the greatest diffi- 
culty had been found in procuring food; 
and in one locality in Galway, so much 
had this been the case, that until Thurs- 
day last he had not had the slightest idea 
that a pound had been issued from the 
Commissariat Department. He had re- 
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ceived a few days since a letter from a 
place on the coast in Galway, informing 
him that ‘‘starvation had really com- 
menced;”’ that ‘‘ they were dropping down 
in dozens ;”” that ‘*on the sea coast they 
were compelled to feed on mussels, thus 
causing dysentery and death;”’ that ‘‘ the 
oor were being thrown off unfinished 


works;” that ‘‘ there was not one pound of | 


Indian meal in Galway last Friday;”’ that 
“they would not open the Government de- 
pots, although 1,000 tons were therein;”’ 


and, in the face of such a document as | 


this, the right hon. Gentleman must re- 
nounce the statement that the stores had 
been opened throughout the year, and that 
there had been no neglect of the requisite 
precautions. But the inquiry and the ex- 
amination should have been made before- 
hand; the time had now almost passed by. 
If the necessity was strong now for these 
stores to be opened—now, when the new 
American maize crop was expected, and 
when prices had fallen—how much greater 
was the necessity three months ago, when 
Indian meal had been selling at 18/. or 
201. per ton! It was not until within a 
few days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and when hundreds were already 
dead, that soup-kitchens had been es- 
tablished. It was found that the La- 


bour-rate Act had demoralized the whole 
country, and a letter from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been issued, which it had 


been impossible to make use of. Then 
came the Treasury Minute, which ought to 
have come long before; and, last of all, 
Bills were brought before Parliament for 
the suspension of the navigation laws, and 
of the 4s. duty, when the benefit that could 
be derived from the first measure was as 


nothing, and when the repeal of the duty | 
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sight worthy of the gods. The Labour- 
rate Act had been a great failure; it had 
resulted in great evils; it had produced a 
total divergence of labour from its natural 
channels; the soil had been neglected; and 
their position now was, that their prospects 
for 1848 were more deplorable than their 
anticipations had been of 1846 and 1847, 
Above all, the operation of that Act was 
to give every discouragement to that class 
of the community in Ireland who had 


|not merely exercised the rights, but had 


most worthily fulfilled all the duties of pro- 
perty. The efficiency of the Labour-rate 
Act depended as much on the cheapness of 
food, as effect did on cause; and they relied 
on the representation made last year by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who stated that he had the 
authority of eminent merchants in saying 
that the prices of provisions would not be 
affected. He knew how difficult it was 
to rely upon any calculations of this na- 
ture; but still the Government had had 
the means in their power of securing ac- 
curate information, and such a measure 
should not have been adopted without a 
positive security that its effects would not 
be injurious. And it should not be forgot- 
ten that all these results were foretold and 
foreseen; and the language of remonstrance 
used at the time by Lord Monteagle 
seemed indeed to have been inspired by the 
spirit of prophecy. His Lordship said, 
when taking part in the debate on the Act 
in the other House, that if they desired 
to relieve the poor without encountering 
the evils of out-door relief, they must take 


_as their groundwork the profitable employ- 


ment of the people; that, if the measure 
passed, they would waste the capital of the 
country, uselessly expend the funds for the 


| employment of labour, and adopt a princi- 
| ple so fatal to any country, and especially 
| 80 fatal to Ireland, that their Lordships 
| would look back to the pressure of that 
| moment as far less objectionable than the 


would only tend to impoverish the Ex- 
chequer, and increase the gains of the 
speculator and holder of corn in bond. 
He made every allowance for the difti- 
culties with which Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment had had to contend; and he evil which, by this measure, they would 


could himself bear testimony to the un-| inflict on the population. 


ceasing exertions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Labouchere), and to the indefati- 
gable efforts of the Lord Lieutenant; but, 
at the same time, while giving them the 
credit of good intentions, he would say, 
that if they called upon him to grant them 
the praise due to far-seeing and sagacious 
statesmen, struggling with adverse circum- 
stances, he must be permitted to answer, 
that in their past actions, he had not be- 
held that sight which was declared to be a 





His Lordship 
then further said, that he anticipated the 
Government were about to involve them- 
selves in inconceivable difficulties; and 
another noble Peer, the Duke of Grafton, 
on the same occasion, remarked, that if it 
was intended to apply the funds to be 
created by that Act to the making of 
bridges and roads, it would be inevitable 
that the land must be altogether neglected. 
Now, these prophecies had proved true 
to the very letter. They had rejected 
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the establishment of depdts on the prin- 
ciples of political economy — principles 
which he admitted must always demand 
consideration; but they had violated every 
rule and precept of that science by 
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carrying a measure which had interfered | 


with labour, and which had turned it from 
all its ordinary and necessary channels. It 
could be no satisfaction to the people of 
Treland to know that the Government now 
admitted its error. When, early in the 
year, they saw what was impending—when 
they found how great was the pressure on 
the public works, the number of people 
improperly employed, which no vigilance 
on the part of relief committees could 
prevent—when they saw enormous sums of 
silver come into the country, and never 
reappear, they should immediately have 
substituted something in the place of their 
most faulty legislation. If they had not 
thought it advisable to call Parliament to- 
gether, they should at once have substi- 
tuted other means of employment; have 
come before the House as they now had 
done, for indemnity, which would have been 
most readily and gratefully conceded. He 
could not refuse giving credit to the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) for those measures 
he had just introduced. He trusted, sin- 


cerely, that with some amendments and 
alterations those measures would be pro- 
ductive, not only of immediete relief, but 


of permanent benefit to Ireland. He re- 
gretted that the noble Lord had not brought 
forward some plan which should give as- 
sistance to railway companies in the em- 
ployment of the people. Such works would 
be, in every sense of the word, productive; 
he believed, in fact, that railways would 
be a material element in the future 
prosperity of Ireland, and that, if the 
Government now decided in co-operating 
in this way with private enterprise, they 
would take the most effectual means to 
remedy the mischief caused by the La- 
bour-rate Act. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn had, however, signified his 
intention to investigate this subject; and he 
earnestly hoped that some measure would 
be introduced in reference to this important 
item in their relief resources, so framed as 
to meet with the approbation of the House. 
He also regretted that the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Treasury had not ad- 
verted to the subject of agricultural schools, 
for if ever there was a necessity for such in- 
stitutions it was at this moment, when a 
better cultivation of the land was called 
for. The present race of farmers in Ire- 
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land were slow to improve, and unwillin 

to adopt the suggestions of their landlords; 
either from believing themselves to be not 
furnished with equal capabilities, or from 
suspicion of ulterior views on the part 
of those who recommended these jm. 
provements. The hon. Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. R. Archbold), a gentleman 
practically conversant with the state of 
agriculture, had borne valuable _ testi- 
mony to the boon which such schools 
would prove to the cultivators of the soil in 
that country; and the application of 
1,000,000/. to such a purpose would have 
been far more serviceable and more profit- 
able to all parties, than if lavished, as pro- 
posed to be, in a futile speculation to re- 
claim irreclaimably waste lands. He hoped 
that the noble Lord, in offering encourage- 
ment to landowners to cultivate and im- 
prove their estates, would compel those 
who had, either from unwillingness or in- 
ability, neglected their duty, to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The great prin- 
ciple on which an enlightened Legislature 
should proceed, should be to give encourage- 
ment to those who had made the best use 
of the advantages attached to their posi- 
tion, and, while imposing taxation on the 
lazy and improvident, to hold out every 
practical exemption to the man who was 
desirous of ameliorating the condition of 
the country. To give that effect to their 
legislation, a Government should endea- 
vour to contract the circle of responsibility 
into its narrowest limits. The narrower 
the field of action in which every man was 
placed, and in which his responsibility 
rested, the more clearly would that man 
see his duty—the more would he benefit by 
a stimulus. When they spread the re- 
sponsibility over a larger space, the weaker 
became the sense and the more indefinite 
the notions of duty: the easier for a man 
to devolve the duty on others, the less 
inducement did he possess to discharge it 
himself. They ought not to ride to death 
the willing horse. He thought a wise 
statesman would not, in such arduous 
times, throw the performance of duties on 
the willing and good alone. When they 
imposed taxation with one hand, they 
ought, with the other, to offer the means 
of avoiding that burden; and when they 
gave encouragement to the active and la- 
bouring, they should apply the spur, and 
that not lightly, to the lazy, the apathetic, 
and the improvident. They should, in 
short, teach every man that it was his in- 
terest to do his duty—and if he preferred 
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to remain dilatory and supine, then he 
should be compelled to pay dearly for the 
indulgence of these tranquil pleasures. He 
did not think that the measures of the noble 
Lord were sufficiently stringent to secure 
the adoption of that principle ; there was 
permission given to all to do their duty, 
but there was constraint upon no one. 
But he would not now enter into the de- 
tails and particulars of the scheme of the 
Government. He would not now express 
any opinion upon the alterations in the 
oor law; he considered that subject 
should be dealt with separately. He did 
regret that the noble Lord had treated 
the subject of emigration so lightly ; he 
did not wish for State interference to 
any very great extent, but it was in their 
power to afford facilities to emigrants, of 
which they were now in extreme need. 
Neither would he address himself to the 
attack made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) upon the Irish 
landed proprietors. But statements had 
gone forth from more important quarters, 
and it had been attempted to fix on the 
landlords of Ireland the responsibility of 
all the social evils which afflicted that 
country. They had been called the most 
improvident and the most reckless aristoc- 


racy that the world had ever seen—a class 
for whose crimes confiscation would be the 
mildest remedy that could be inflicted—and 
that it ought to be inflicted if it were not 


They had been ac- 


inexpedient to do so. 


cused of coming as supplicants and beggars | 


tothe Imperial Parliament for aid; but 
they had not come to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as beggars. The justice of the 
claims which they had made, was indeed 
acknowledged ; and he must say, though 
he knew that what he said would be un- 
palatable to the House, that were it not for 
the absolute necessity of imposing imme- 
diate and peremptory taxation, to show the 
people of Ireland the necessity of here- 
after avoiding, by exertion, the imposition 
of such burdens on themselves and others, 
in justice and in equity the whole of the 
money expended in unprofitable labour 
should be thrown on the resources of the 
United Kingdom. All the prosperity, he 
believed, which had fallen to the lot of 
England, might have been enjoyed by Ire- 
land also, had the manufactures of that 
country not been destroyed by the acts of 
the English Government. In 1695, the 
tract of Molyneux, on the case of Ireland, 
in which he protested against the destruc- 
tion of the Irish woollen manufacture, 
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was ordered to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman. The wisest and 
ablest of English statesmen had constantly 
borne testimony to the effects of thisnarrow- 
minded policy. Just one hundred years 
after, in 1798, Mr. Pitt corroborated every 
word in the writings of Molyneux; Chief 
Justice Bushe also bore testimony to their 
truth; and in 1824 Mr. Huskisson also 
gave them the weight of his corroboration. 
Thus Pitt, Chief Justice Bushe, and Hus- 
kisson, all corroborated the works of Moly- 
neux, which were condemned to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman ; 
and they were therefore entitled to assume 
that, had justice been done to Irish manu- 
factures, the prosperity now enjoyed by 
England might have been theirs also. He 
called upon the House to recollect that 
much of the evil experienced in Ireland at 
the present day was due to English legis- 
lation, not to the Irish Jandlords ; and he 
also asked them to bear in mind that 
wherever, as in the north of Ireland, eapi- 
tal derived from manufactures was advan- 
cing in an equal ratio with the population, 
there they had industry and peace and 
contentment; while, if they looked to 
such districts as Dorsetshire, in the south 
of England, where no manufacturing capi- 
tal existed, they saw evils springing up 
similar to those which existed in Ireland. 
It was easy to throw the charge of past 
misgovernment on a class. Formerly it 
was the custom to throw the blame of 
everything connected with Ireland upon 
the poor—every evil was ascribed to their 
indolence, their improvidence, and the 
Celtic nature of their character. Then it 
was thrown upon the griping exactions of 
the middlemen; and now it was thought 
right to impute all to an indolent class of 
unwilling landlords. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the Irish landlords 
found themselves in a peculiar position, 
and that they were placed in circumstances 
in which no English proprietors were ever 
placed; in which he trusted they never 
would be placed. He would deeply regret 
the day when parity of circumstances 
would teach them to make allowances. 
At the same time, he would say that, 
in justice to themselves, as well as to 
England, and in return for the liberality of 
this country, they were bound to make 
every possible exertion, to strain every 
nerve, to prevent this country again from 
being burdened with taxation similar to 
that which was now imposed upon it. He 
hoped every man would do his duty, not 
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only to prevent a return of the present 
misfortunes, but, if possible, to make them 
the prelude of better things. When the 
devils left the man, they rent him; but his 
wounds and weakness were the prelude of 
returning health. He trusted, then, that 
the present evils of Ireland would tend to 
the future good of that country. His advice 
was, give to every man in Ireland the field 
for exertion—give him the means of exer- 
tion—and hold out to him the rewards of 
exertion, and if any man failed to do his 
duty, then 
« —_______Tune agmine facto 

Ignavum fucos pecus & preesepibus arce.”” 

Sm H. W. BARRON rejoiced to see 
the excellent feeling that had been dis- 
played by almost every speaker that evening 
in reference to Ireland; but, above all, he 
begged to tender his congratulations to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dublin, who 
had just sat down, for the manly, and, he 
would call it—he hoped without offence to 
any man—the Irish speech that he had 
delivered, and the Irish good sentiments 
that he had that evening displayed. He 
was not afraid to associate with such men 
as his hon. Friend for the good of his 
country; and long might they be ‘* United 
Irishmen” in that, the proper sense of the 
term! He, for one, was most anxious to 
suppress every feeling which would keep 
asunder men of such high station, pro- 
perty, and intelligence as the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, when they gave 
expression to sentiments so worthy of them- 
selves and the country to which they be- 
longed. Hitherto they had been divided 
on many subjects, which common misfor- 
tune had now laid aside, and he hoped for 
ever. He hoped that the foundations were 
laid for a better state of things in Ireland. 
They had been hitherto disunited, and hi- 
therto (he said it without offence) the Bri- 
tish Legislature, or he should rather say 
the English Legislature, had dealt with 
Ireland on the old vicious principle of di- 
vide et impera. That principle, he trusted, 
had been cast away for ever, and that the 
good sense, the kindly feeling which had 
been manifested towards Ireland would be 
permanent. He was glad to find that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Williams) on the previous evening, 
did not meet with a seconder. That hon. 
Gentleman had asserted that Ireland paid 
12,000,000/. less in proportion than Eng- 
land did to the national exchequer. Now, 
a more fallacious statement had never, he 
believed, been uttered in that House. If 
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the hon. Gentleman would refer to the re. 
turns of last year, he would find that the 
difference in the amount paid by Ireland 
to the national treasury, was only half the 
sum he had named. The hon. Member 
supposed that Ireland paid no proportion 
of the income tax. Why, he saw hon, 
Gentlemen on all sides of the House who 
were Irish proprietors, and who paid the 
income tax in respect of their estates in 
Ireland. Wasit not notorious that the ma. 
jority of the Irish proprietors possessed re. 
sidences in and near London, and through. 
out England, where they were of course 
compelled to pay the income tax? Was 
it not notorious that the great propor- 
tion of the mortgagees of Irish estates 
were London companies and London mo- 
neyed men, and that every one of those 
paid the income tax in respect of their 
Irish estates? Was it not notorious to 
every one who lived at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Brighton, and the different fashionable 
watering-places in England, that every 
one of the Irish gentlemen who resided 
there paid the income tax? He would 
now look to another branch of the revenue 
of this country, for which Ireland got no 
credit, he meant the customs’ duties. Al- 
most all the importations of tea into the 
United Kingdom entered the ports of 
London, Liverpool, or the other large ports 
of England. Every pound of tea con- 
sumed in Ireland paid a duty to the na- 
tional treasury in England; and so with 
regard to other imported commodities, 
such as sugar, rum, brandy, &ec. And 
now, when hon. Gentlemen talked in the 
strain indulged in by the hon. Member 
for Coventry, he (Sir H. W. Barron) 
wanted to know whether there really was 
a union between the two countries? Was 
there one exchequer for England, and an- 
other for Ireland? Was not the English 
exchequer the Irish exchequer? Was not 
the English Minister the Irish Minister? 
If the Irish Members had no right to come 
to that House and claim relief, when those 
whom they represented were afflicted with 
a famine, he would then say, “ Give us 
our own exchequer, and let us have our 
own Parliament.’ There could be no al- 
ternative. If the English Members told 
them that they were beggars, forsooth, for 
English charity, they (the Irish Members) 
repudiated the term, and they would also 
repudiate the taxes which they were called 
upon to pay to the national treasury. The 
Irish Members contended that that trea- 
sury was as much the property of Ireland 
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asit was of England. They had as just a 
right to make a claim upon that treasury 
as any Englishman, however high or proud 
he might fancy himself to be. Now, the 
Irish had a claim upon the national exche- 
quer, or they had not. And if they had, 
all the vapouring, all the absurd nonsense 
about the English exchequer, fell to the 
ground; it was mere verbiage, and meant 
nothing except insult or ignorance, and 

rhaps the best way to meet it, would be 
by treating it with silent contempt. It 
must, however, be remembered that such 
language went out of the doors of the 
House, and was made use of ad captan- 
dum vulgus by popular agitators. Now, 
there was another most absurd assertion 
which had been made in several quar- 
ters, and that was to the effect that 
the Irish loans had never been repaid, 
and that they had become a by-word for 
making a present of money. Why, a more 
unfounded assertion than that had never 
been made, either in or out of that House; 
and in support of his statement, he would 
refer them to the returns which lay upon 
the Table of the House. He referred to the 
public documents of the country, and called 
upon the Gentlemen who had made those 
assertions to prove them. He denied that 
any loan which had been made to Ireland, 
for Irish purposes, had not been paid. The 
principal of those loans had been punctually 
paid—ay, and with usurious interest too. 
He said this upon deliberation. There 
certainly liad been a million of money lent 
to the Irish clergy, which had not been 
repaid; but was that loan made for Irish 
purposes, or did the people ask for it ? 
That was the only sum, he would say em- 
phatically, because he had taken great 
pains to inquire into the matter, that he 
could discover had been lent to Ireland, for 
which England had not been repaid with 
usurious interest. It was well known that 
many loans which were made out of the 
national exchequer to English proprietors, 
only paid 4/. per cent interest; indeed the 
highest rate of interest paid for such loans 
was 4/. 10s.; but the lowest for the Irish 
loans was 5l. per cent; and not only had 
that 5/. per cent been paid, together with 
the whole of the sum advanced, but, as was 
proved by the officers of the British Go- 
vernment, another 5l. per cent had been 
realized to the national treasury in ‘conse- 
quence of the increase in the consumption 
of exciseable goods in the districts which 
had been improved by those loans. He 
regretted, therefore, that such bad feeling 





had been displayed by Gentlemen that took 
upon themselves the liberty of dictating, 
forsooth, to the Irish Gentlemen in that 
House as to how they should manage their 
affairs. He had heard Gentlemen in that 
House who had never erossed the Channel, 
and that had not one acre of land in that 
country, that knew nothing either about 
the Irish calamity, or its soil, or anything 
else connected with Ireland, give long lee- 
tures to the Irish landlords. Now, not- 
withstanding the blame which had been 
east upon the Irish landlords, and without 
the slightest fear of being contradicted by 
facts, he would take upon himself to say 
emphatically that the whole of the poverty 
and distress of Ireland was to be attributed 
to the gross ignorance with which England 
had legislated for that country. They 
had legislated for Ireland as if she were an 
enemy. They had legislated with the view 
of destroying her manufactures and every 
species of employment of which she was 
formerly possessed. They had done every- 
thing that was calculated to impoverish 
her, and now, in the language of the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), ‘the 
tyranny of England was recoiling upon her- 
self.’” THe (Sir H. W. Barron) took that 
as his motto; and he thought that he had 
reason for doing so. That language was 
justly grounded upon the historical facts 
of the last—he would not say two hundred 
years, as was stated by the hon. Member 
for Dublin (Mr. Gregory), but of the last— 
seven centuries. They had legislated for 
Ireland with the view of crushing her, and 
bringing her under English domination. 
When they saw her growing prosperous 
by her woollen trade, which bid fair to 
emulate their own woollen manufactures in 
the north of England, they enacted laws 
for the purpose of crushing it. No Act 
could be brought into the Irish Parliament, 
whether Lords or Commons, until first ap- 
proved of by the British Minister in the 
city of London, whose dictum was a sort 
of law; and, indeed, the Acts of the Eng- 
lish Minister had to be transmitted to Dub- 
lin to be registered there as deeds. The 
course which England had pursued to Ire- 
land with regard to her Legislature, was 
but the adding of insult to injury. Never 
had there been a parallel to such mockery 
and cruelty. He granted that during the 
last thirty or forty years a wiser course 
had been adopted towards Ireland; that 
their eyes had been opened, not only with re- 
gard to the commerce of their own country, 
but they had also seen the wickedness and 
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the folly of their conduct towards Ireland. 
Let them not taunt the Irish with being 
poor or ignorant. The English Govern- 
ment had made them what they were. 
They had legislated for a period of seven 
centuries with the view of making Ireland 
abject, poor, miserable, wretched, and im- 
poverished. But ‘the tyranny of Eng- 
land was recoiling upon herself.’’ They 
had degraded the Irish people, and they 
must now feel the consequences of their 
misgovernment. They had made the Irish 
people ignorant; they had made it a felony 
for a Catholic to keep a school in Ire- 
land, and then they called them igno- 
rant. They had enacted that to adminis- 
ter the sacred rites of religion was a felony; 
and they were now astonished that the 
people should be sunk in crime and in igno- 
rance. He told them again, then, that 
England was chargeable with the igno- 
rance and poverty of Ireland. They might 
regret it now. He believed that they did 


—he believed that they now saw the 
wickedness and the folly of their acts; but 
did they think that some ten, twenty, 
thirty, or forty years would suffice to undo 
the misgovernment of seven centuries ? 
He would tell them in plain words that their 
misrule, their persecutions, and their bad 


government, had instilled into the minds of 
the people of Ireland the belief that Eng- 
land hated Ireland, and they in return de- 
tested British legislation. And was that 
wonderful ? After centuries of misrule, 
was it surprising that they should see 
springing up above them the wicked effects 
of their harsh treatment ? Much had been 
said in England as to the unfortunate state 
of his (Sir H. Barron’s) country; and it 
was asserted that the people did not de- 
serve even the charity of Englishmen. 
Every species of misrepresentation had 
been resorted to by the press of this coun- 
try to depreciate the Irish. One means 
taken to prejudice the great and good and 
charitable people of England, as he ac- 
knowledged they were when not blinded 
by bigotry, was by representing that 
the charity and money sent from Eng- 
land were made an exceedingly bad use 
of, by being employed in buying fire- 
arms. A grosser misrepreseptation, to 
his own knowledge, had never been made. 
What was the fact ? Some persons in his 
own neighbourhood, and his own tenantry, 
came to him and his neighbours, and asked 
them, as magistrates, whether they had 
any objection to their getting guns or 
pistols to protect their haggards and barns? 
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He of course answered, “‘ It is your duty to 
do so; and I know, as respectable men, 
you will not make a bad use of them,” He 
knew that arms in such hands were the 
safety of property; and he believed that not 
a single man amongst his own neighbours, 
of the class of labourers on public works, 
bought a single fire-arm during the winter, 
At a meeting of the relief committee 
at Skibbereen, on the 29th of December 
last, resolutions were come to that the 
statements with regard to the purchase of 
fire-arms were exaggerated, if not unfound- 
ed; that only fifteen guns and three pistols 
had been disposed of, which were purchased 
by men of the better classes, to provide 
themselves with means of defence against 
the labouring classes, should they be driven 
to desperation by want of food. This, 
however, was not the case. He had been 
chairman of two relief committees, and had 
witnessed the most appalling destitution; 
but, with that destitution, he felt it his 
duty to state to the House and to the 
charitable people of England, he never 
saw greater submission to the wi!l of Pro- 
vidence. The only demand was for “work, 
work, or bread;’’ but there was no intimi- 
dation, no complaint. Greater submission 
could not be exhibited by any people in 
such circumstances; and he had reason to 
know that in three neighbouring counties 
the people were of a similar character. It 
was a gross libel upon the Irish people to 
speak of them as they had been spoken of 
in that House by some hon. Members; and 
as they had been written and spoken of 
out of it by many who ought to know and 
feel better. It was acknowledged that 
the failure of the potato crop was the 
cause of the distress which prevailed. 
He asked the House were the Irish land- 
lords, or any other portion of the Trish 
people, the cause of that failure? With 
regard to the money which had been ex- 
pended upon useless publie works in Ire- 
land—he might say, with an hon. Member 
behind him, those mischievous public works 
—he would ask the landlords of Ireland, 
and the farmers of Ireland, and the people 
of Ireland, ‘‘ Have you been the authors, 
in any one sense of the word, of this great 
national calamity ?”” Was it not an awful 
visitation of Providence, which the land. 
lords of Ireland could not prevent ? and, if 
so, was it not to be met in the same man- 
ner as any other national calamity? When 
Quebee was partly burnt down, 20,000I. 
was paid out of the public treasury for 
the relief of that public calamity ; and did 
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any Member say, ‘‘ Why should we pay 
this? let the people of Quebec pay it ?”’ In 
the same Session, did we not pay to another 
colony 30,0007. on account of a similar ca- 
jamity at St. John’s, Newfoundland ? — 
an insignificant distant colony. And did 
any Member of that House say, ‘ Let 
Newfoundland tax itself and pay the mo- 
ney?” Where were the political eco- 
nomists at this time? Suppose London 
were to be burnt down, as it once was, by 
a visitation of Providence, would any Mem- 
ber get up and say, ‘* It was not the duty 
of the Imperial Legislature to make a 
large and munificent grant for rebuilding 
it?’ Would not five millions of money 
be well bestowed for such a purpose ; and 
were they not equally bound to relieve and 
protect Dublin and Cork as London and 
Liverpool? and would they refuse to five 
millions of people in Ireland, in a state 
of destitution from the destruction of 
their crops, equal to 15,000,0000. if not 
20,000,0007., a grant of 5,000,0002. or 
6,000,0007. or 7,000,0007. as an act of 
justice? He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath, that the law of real property 
ought to be improved in Ireland. Holders 


of entailed estates ought to be allowed to 
disencumber them of debt by the sale of 
portions: this would be one of the courses 


which would go to the root of the evil, and 
he was prepared to support Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in any measure to effect that ob- 
ject. Another measure which Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers should bring forward was a 
Tenants’ Compensation Act. Unless the 
tenants of Ireland were given strong in- 
ducements to lay out money in improving 
the land, by building and other permanent 
improvements, the Legislature would have 
oly half done its duty. The tenants 
should have a security, that, if turned out 
of their land, they might require compen- 
sation from their landlord for the improve- 
ments they had made. He thought this 
might be managed without inconvenience ; 
he saw no objection to the measure ; and 
he thought no honest landlord would or 
ought to object to it. With respect to 
waste lands, he did not agree with the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny in condemning 
the Government, which ought not, how- 
ever, to look to extremely large profits 
from the undertaking ; it would be suffi- 
cient if they got the interest of the money 
laid out. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Wycombe seemed to think it all an ideal 
thing; but, if he had had more experience of 
the soil of Ireland, and of the facilities for 
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improving waste lands in different counties, 
he was satisfied that his hon. Friend would 
be convinced that there could not be a 
more useful and beneficial measure than 
a judicious improvement of the waste 
lands of Ireland. With respect to the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, he (Sir H. 
Barron) had stood nearly alone in that 
House, as an Irish Member, ten years 
ago, in supporting, or wishing the Govern- 
ment to bring forward, a poor law for Ire- 
land. He had given great consideration to 
the matter, and had not the slightest doubt, 
after many years of experience, that no- 
thing could be more beneficial to Ireland 
than a good poor law. But nothing could 
be done by a poor law without it brought 
home to every landlord the necessity for 
improving the land; and he would warn 
the Legislature, that, unless their proposi- 
tion were carried out in a judicious manner, 
and brought into a narrow compass, and in 
a way which would make each landlord ac- 
countable for the poor on his own property, 
it would, in all probability, do an enormous 
mischief. Some proprietors might say, 
that making each landlord accountable for 
the poor on his land would amount to a 
forfeiture of their estates; but of those 
men he would ask this simple question— 
Was it not better that their estates should 
be forfeited than a most gross injustice be 
committed on those landlords who had 
been managing their estates judiciously ? 
There was no estate, however small, that 
might not be improved by employing the 
people located on it; and he felt, that un- 
less the proposed poor law for Ireland 
should have the effect of producing such 
employment, the Legislature would have 
enacted a poor law in vain, or have en- 
acted a most mischievous Act. He would 
only allude to one subject more, and that 
was the subject of railways in Ireland. 
This, he hoped, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take into their most serious 
consideration, recollecting, at the same 
time, that the present calamity in Ireland 
was but an exception. That the people 
should and ought to be employed could not 
be denied, and the best means of employ- 
ing them was by means of railways ; and, 
he would add, that unless some means 
were adopted for employing the people of 
Ireland, all the legislation of that House 
would be insufficient. He could not sit 
down without offering his tribute of thanks 
to the people of England, who had so nobly 
come forward to render aid to their fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland ; and he could as- 
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sure them, that their generosity would do 
more to conciliate the people of Ireland 
than any Acts of that House, or any other 
branch of the Legislature. 

Mr. LEFROY would not follow, or at- 
tempt to follow, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Waterford (Sir H. W. Barron) 
through the various subjects to which he 
had referred; but he must make one ob- 
servation with reference to a matter to 
which the hon. Member had adverted. 
Surely the hon. Member could not consider 
that he (Mr. Lefroy), or those who sat with 
him, could agree with the hon. Member in 
the view he had taken of the Irish Church, 
nor could he expect that Englishmen would 
concur with him in thinking they had spent 
a large sum of money for merely nothing. 
Important as those matters were, when the 
proper time arrived for considering them, 
he begged to be permitted to say he thought 
the present exigencies of the country did 
require of them, that they should on this 
occasion confine themselves and their ob- 
servations as shortly as possible to the 
subject before them. Surely no man could 
deny that the present time was the most 
important one that ever had occurred in 
the affairs of their country. Surely no 
man in this country, who had heard the 
simple eloquence of the explanation that 
had been given by the noble Lord who had 
introduced the Bills to the House, and his 
declaration with respect to the misery, the 
famine, and the pestilence that must ensue, 
if those measures were not adopted—no 
man who had been himself a witness of 
those miseries, who must not concur in 
thinking that much gratitude was due to 
Her Majesty’s Government for such mea- 
sures as were for present relief; and it was 
their duty to forward them by all means 
within their power. Amidst the pressure 
of circumstances which must afflict every 
Irishman, he felt one great satisfaction. 
He could congratulate his countrymen that 
however they had been pained by the ob- 
servations that fell from three hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, he 
could say that within those three speeches 
were contained every proposition that had 
been urged to endeavour to defeat the 
kind intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the people of Ireland. It 
had been proposed that the Irish poor law 
should have precedence of the other mea- 
sure. So that after starvation had taken 
its course, and had destroyed thousands of 
their people, then that the Irish poor law 
should come to afford support to those who 
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were remaining alive. What did the hon, 
Member for Montrose propose as the great. 
est panacea for the benefit of Ireland? He 
proposed that they should do away with 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and 
effect a saving to the country of 20,000/, g 
year. He cared not for their retainin 

the office of Lord Lieutenant; but he (Mr. 
Lefroy) said, if ever there was a Lord 
Lieutenant who received that sum to the 
gratification of the Irish people, it was the 
Lord Lieutenant who now held that high 
office. With respect to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Bath; what had 
he said? He had protested in detail 
against every individual measure that Her 
Majesty’s Government had propounded for 
the benefit of the country. He not only 
had entered that protest, but he had pro- 
ceeded to state to them what he would 
propose for the benefit of Ireland. It in- 
cluded, as it appeared to him, but three 
things ; one of which was the appropriation 
of church property to different purposes; 
and another was the sweeping away of 
entails. But all he could say with refer- 
ence to them was, that they appeared to 
him to be very little worthy of a British 
senator or a British lawyer. With regard 
to the condition of Ireland, he was of 
opinion, that the creation of the 40s. free- 
holders had led to that over-population 
which caused much of the misery that now 
afflicted that country. With respect to the 
measures proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he certainly hoped that they were 
calculated to confer great and important be- 
nefits, though in Committee some amend- 
ments might be suggested, which he had 
no doubt Her Majesty’s Government would 
take into their consideration. As to the 
Indemnity Bill, no man could doubt that 
Her Majesty’s Government had come for- 
ward at a moment of difficulty to propose 
measures that at the time were necessary. 
He knew that various opinions were enter- 
tained as to the public works. He was 
not there to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to those works. He 
sincerely regretted that they were not en- 
abled at the proper time to undertake 
more profitable works; but he would say 
this—that if the Government were in fault, 
there were others that were also in fault. 
If Her Majesty’s Government would give 
the stimulant to exertion which they had 
now undertaken to do, he anticipated that 
the day would arrive when they would have 
their full reward for what they had done 
in the moral and social improvement of the 
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ple. It was said the landlords were 
coming as beggars to the Government; 
but that charge he denied. How could it 
be said that they were beggars, when the 
sum of money which was to be given to 
them at 33 per cent, was to be fairly re- 
aid? He would no longer occupy the 
time of the House than by entreating and 
imploring Her Majesty’s Government to 
take into their immediate consideration the 

at pressure that was upon that country. 
They daily received accounts of the famine 
that pressed upon the people, and though 
he regretted Her Majesty’s Government 
had not thought it consistent with their 
policy to provide supplies of corn to keep 
down the prices, yet he felt it was useless 
to refer to that point now, when they had 
adopted a useful course. He should sin- 
cerely rejoice if in the future exertions for 
Ireland he should see emigration and colo- 
nization promoted, for by that means their 
over-population (which the circumstances 
of the country prevented from being em- 
ployed at home) would be provided for in 
a distant land. 

Viscount CLEMENTS was sorry to 
have heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer find fault 
with the gentry of Ireland, as he stated, for 
their remissness in attending to their duties 
on the relief committees. He apprehended 
that the right hon. Gentleman little knew 
the difficulties they had to encounter, and 
the different duties which devolved upon 
the gentry in many parts of Ireland. If 
he (Lord Clements) wanted an answer to 
that statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he thought he almost supplied it 
himself in the very following sentence he 
had addressed to the House, when he 
said— I admit the absence of all local 
machinery in Ireland, which we possess in 
every parish in this country.’’ That was 
the very sentence in which he had passed 
an opinion on the Irish gentry; and he 
(Lord Clements) would recommend Gentle- 
men, when they were inclined to find fault 
with others, to examine their own faults. 
He apprehended that if proper attention 
had been paid to the Publie Works Bill of 
last Session—if it had been more stu- 
diously considered—if notice had even been 
given of it to the Members for Ireland, 
they would have at once pointed out the 
difficulties with which that Bill was sur- 
rounded. He could take no blame to him- 
self for not being in Parliament at the 
passing of that Bill. The country was in 
such a state that he was obliged to be ab- 
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sent. In the same way during this Ses- 
sion it would be utterly impossible for him 
to attend in that House, for he thought it 
to be his duty to go where his services 
were more required. Before referring to 
the observations that had been made with 
respect to the gentry of Ireland, on relief 
committees, he must in the first place 
examine the manner in which those com- 
mittees were formed. He held in his hand 
the instructions given for forming those 
committees, and he found that the fifth rule 
contained directions with reference to the 
functionaries who should compose them. 
They were to consist of the lord lieutenant 
of the county, the deputy lieutenant, the 
Members for the county, the magistrates, 
the clergymen, the principal officers of the 
constabulary, the principal officers of the 
coast guard, and the officers of the Board 
of Works. Now, such an impossible com- 
mittee to act together for any good he had 
never read of. But if the commissioners 
had been capable of acting for good, the 
Act they were called upon to administer, 
was impossible to be carried into effect. 
There was no test of destitution. That 
alone made it impossible to bring the Act 
into operation. Every individual was left 
to his own opinion as to what was desti- 
tution. In short, he thought that, if the 
Act had ever been intended to work pro- 
perly, it would not only have given a test of 
destitution, but would have made it penal 
to receive assistance without being in a 
position of necessity. If due care had 
been taken on this point, the complaint 
never would have been heard that farmers 
well to do in the world, and having large 
farms, were employed on the roads. He 
did not mean to deny it : he knew full well 
that such was the fact. Hon. Gentlemen 
who made the outery against the landlords, 
little knew what were the difficulties that 
the country gentlemen of Ireland had to 
meet; and it might be well, before they cast 
blame, if, they looked at home, and saw 
whether, when they were pressed, they did 
not give way on what he would call the 
good-tempered side. When the Act was 
first brought into operation by the English 
Government, they attempted to define what 
should be the wages of the labourer, and 
attempted a test of destitution by only 
giving persons on the relief works wages 
twopence a day below the ordinary rate of 
the country. They found that was not 
satisfactory, and they forthwith yielded to 
the pressure without, to the popular ery, 
and raised the wages on the works, not 
2B2 
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only to the ordinary rate of the neighbour- 
hood, but very much beyond it. Never- 
theless, they now came down to the House 
and blamed the country gentlemen of Ire- 
land, who were much more open to the 
pressure from without, for notwithstanding 
the effect of the scenes and of the impor- 
tunities that surrounded them, it was ut- 
terly impossible in many parts of Ireland 
for the country gentleman to know the cir- 
cumstances of one-half of the population a- 
round him. He (Lord Clements) had the mis- 
fortune to live in a parish containing 21,285 
inhabitants. There was only one magistrate 
besides himself in the parish. How was 
it possible for them to know the cireum- 
stances of all those people? An officer of 
the army, Captain Layard, was sent down 
by the Board of Works to act in that 
county. He gave that officer the highest 
credit for his conduct; but he never con- 
sulted him (Lord Clements) on his measures. 
So he gave all the officers of the Govern- 
ment the greatest credit: they had im- 
mense difficulties to contend with; but if 
they had asked the advice of the country 
gentlemen, those difficulties might have 
been much abated. The great evil of the 
Act was the utter distrust which it implied 
of the country gentlemen of Ireland. In 
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his opinion, it was the duty of a paternal 
Government to have sought out those gen- 
tlemen of Ireland in whom they could con- 
fidently trust, and have asked their co- 


operation. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemed to have spoken last night 
under considerable misapprehension, when 
he complained that in the county of Clare 
3,000 persons had been put off the public 
works; and he did not act quite fairly in 
casting the reproaches he had. The of- 
ficer in question was sent down to do this 
very thing. He had nothing to do with 
the engineering; another officer had charge 
of that. If the officers had dismissed the 
check-clerks whenever they found a single 
farmer working on the public works, they 
would have put a stop to the practice at 
once. Another point of importance to 
which he wished to invite attention was, 
that on scarcely any one relief committee 
had it been required that a list should be 
made out of the paupers relieved. The 
committee of which he was a member had 
drawn the line between those who ought to 
be relieved and those who ought not, by 
taking the 4/. pivot, because by law all 
who had houses of 4/. rent and under were 
considered as paupers, and exempted from 
payment of rates. The Government af- 
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pivot. There were within his own knoy. 
ledge farmers holding four or five acres 
only who were not only not in want, but 
able to assist their neighbours. He knew 
an instance of some such farmers who had 
six head of cattle on those four or fiye 
acres, and it was, in his opinion, a mon. 
strous hardship that these men should be 
called upon to assist by taxation those who, 
having as many as twelve acres, through 
idleness had come to want relief. It was 
on such grounds as these that he said no 
Government could be doing its duty who 
gave relief indiscriminately. The fact was, 
there were vast numbers of farmers hold- 
ing from ten to twenty acres who never 
cultivated or put a spade into the ground, 
and who now demanded relief, because, 
being idle men, and sometimes most disso- 
lute characters, they annually let their 
land in conacre, and that conacre haying 
failed they were become paupers, and now 
condescended to receive the public money, 
and to work, or pretend to work, on the 
roads. He said the Government must make 
a stand, and not let this system go on. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
talked of the breadth of wheat that had 
been sown, he (Lord Clements) regretted 
to say that he believed the wheat that had 
been sown would prove a melancholy fail- 
ure, for want of manure, and_ because 
much of it had been sown on land that was 
incapable of yielding a crop. For these 
reasons the people in his neighbourhood 
could not possibly exist unless food were 
carried to them. The noble Lord went into 
some details to show the fearful state of 
the neighbourhood in which he lived, and 
stated, that, being exclusively an agricul- 
tural population, they had not an average 
of an acre and three-fifths to each indivi- 
dual, and that in an exhausted country. 
The want of mill power also was very in- 
convenient. A great authority on such 
subjects (Adam Smith) had stated that 
the greatest and most important branch of 
commerce in every nation was that which 
took place between the inhabitants of town 
and country, the one taking the raw pro 
duce of the other, and paying for it with 
manufactured goods. But nothing of this 
kind took place in Ireland: there they had 
no artisans, no manufactures. Legislation 
had discouraged both, while it encouraged 
absentees, and hence the present condition 
of the country. Unfortunately both for 
England and Ireland there had been the 
childish game played of “ beggar MY 
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neighbour,” which had succeeded to the 
utmost; and he feared if that game were 
continued, that it would end in the utter 
discomfort of both countries. But then 
came hon. Members complaining that they 
were throwing the relief of Ireland upon 
English capital; but if the means of that 
country were destroyed, and if the system 
of discouraging manufactures and encou- 
raging absenteeism were persevered in, no 
one had a right to complain of any demand 
that might be made on English capital. 
Ireland was at present a perfect slave. 
The people produced whatever the soil 
would yield. That produce was exported 
and sold in England, and the money re- 
turned for it was but sent to be returned to 
England again for the benefit of the ab- 
sentee proprietors. Such a system must 
come to an end. 
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the poorest, if not the very poorest, of dis- 
tricts in Ireland. Indeed, the description 
of it given by the Landlord and Tenant 
Commission was, that it was the poorest 
district they had then seen. He was 
spending day and night there, endeavour- 
ing, and he was sorry to say with little 
success, to improve the condition of the 
people. But such was their distress, that 
no later than last Wednesday week 175 
poor persons went to his farm-yard to pur- 
chase turnips; and they said that when 
those turnips should have been exhausted, 
they knew not what they should do. He 
begged to tell the Government that the 
establishment of food depdts along the 
western coast of Ireland was not sufficient. 
They should establish some inland, for the 
means of conveyance were very faulty and 


It was the bounden duty | inefficient, and the transport of provisions 


of every Government to consider how far it | inland was consequently very difficult, 
could legislate so as to oblige Irish proprie- | whilst the provisions of all descriptions 
tors to reside at home. It was all very well | heretofore used by the people had nearly 


for a legislator to say that there ought not 
to be such an interference, but the necessi- 
ties of the case demanded it. The evil was 
too extensive to be left untouched. He 


had had the honour to lay upon the Table 
of the House a petition from jurors of the | 
county Leitrim, complaining of the hard- | 


ship that every 10l. freeholder in the | 


county was obliged to attend in his place 
whenever he was called on to act as a 
juror. And was it not monstrous that 
while 10/. freeholders were thus obliged to 
attend, landed proprietors, deriving pro- 
bably 10,0007. a year from the country, 
were not only freed from such attendance, 
but they did not even go near the country 
for years. One of the great hardships in- 
flicted upon the tenantry by such a system 
was the manner in which they were left in 
the power of agents and bailiffs. If there 
were anything that had given him in his 
capacity of a magistrate more pain and 
trouble than another, it was the preserving 
of poor tenant-farmers from the rapacity of 
bailiffs acting without proper authority. 
Charges for burning the land used to be 
brought by the bailiffs against those poor 
people without any authority; and the 
bailiffs were in the habit of putting the 
money obtained by such means into their 
own pockets. But to elevate the condition of 
Ireland, they should not leave the country 
solely dependent upon agriculture. It was 
utterly and entirely impossible for a coun- 
tty to be a purely agricultural one without 
meeting at times with the most appalling 
Teverses. He was himself living in one of 
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In the part of the country 
from whence he came, great numbers of 
pigs used to be reared. He was informed 
by a man who was in the habit of purchas- 
ing large‘numbers there, for the purpose of 
selling elsewhere, that he usually laid out 
3007. or 4001. in one town alone; but on 
the 14th January, on going to make his 
purchases as usual, he could dbtain only 
one pig; on making also inquiries of the 
toll collectors, he ascertained that only 
nine pigs altogether had been brought 
for sale. At a fair in another town in the 
same district, where about 3,000 pigs were 
usually sold, only 150 were brought last 
month to market. And one man, who 
generally laid out 4001. or 5001. there, was 
able to obtain only ten pigs. At the place 
which he had first mentioned, however, 
there were no less than 142 cows sold. 
That was a most dangerous sign, for it 
showed that the people were giving up all 
hope of hereafter raising cattle. Next 
year they would be unable to obtain ma- 
nure, and they would consequently be un- 
able to raise their crops, whilst the land 
would become to the lowest degree deteri- 
orated. The deterioration had in fact pro- 
ceeded already to a vast extent. Persons 
had told him that land for which they had 
heretofore given 3/. an acre, was not now 
worth 10s., and they would be sorry to 
give even that for it. The greater portion 
of the soil would be thrown out of eultiva- 
tion; and if the Government did not adopt 
some method which would enforce the 
keeping up of tillage, the consequences 
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would be fearful. As to the public works 
about which so much had been said, he 
could for his own part bear testimony 
to the good effects produced by them in 
his neighbourhood, where not a single 
one of those undertaken had been unpro- 
ductive of benefit. The fact was, that 
roads were very much wanted throughout 
that part of the country, there being many 
villages to which the old paths were searce- 
ly passable, and therefore the road works 
were most useful. Recurring to the pro- 
posed measures for the improvement of the 
condition of the people, his Lordship urged, 
that the mode of rating should be carefully 
considered. In the Castlebar union there 
were 3,450 occupiers of land who paid 
their rates ; there were 6,761 who paid no 
rates, but whose rates were paid by the 
immediate lessor; and there were 72,382 
acres, the occupiers of which paid no rates 
at all. There were other unions in which 
similar facts appeared. But with regard 
to the cultivation of the land, the question 
was so pressing, and the danger so im- 
minent, that the Government ought at 
once to consider and adopt some mode by 
which the holders should be compelled 
either to cultivate it themselves, or to let 
others do so. On the subject of the poor 
law, he should beg to address a few words 
to those hon. Gentlemen who so praised 
the Act of Elizabeth, and said, that the 
whole of its provisions ought to be extended 
to Ireland. If those Gentlemen would look 
a little more closely into the matter, they 
would find that Queen Elizabeth had not 
effected the improvement of her people 
solely by the enactment of the poor law. 
She had shown considerable discretion in 
the mode of administering those laws ; but 
what were her modes of remodelling the 
whole face of her kingdom? The poor 
law was one of the very last of her plans. 
Previously to its enactment she had pass- 
ed a whole series of improving measures, 
amongst which was an Act for the exten- 
sion and improvement of tillage, passed in 
the year 1562; another, in the same year, 
for the encouragement and maintenance of 
servants in husbandry and apprentices. In 
1570 an Act was passed for the prevention 
of usury, a subject which he strongly re- 
commended to the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the same year an- 
other Act was passed for the encourage- 
ment of tillage, and others for the preven- 
tion of idleness. Those were followed by 
an Act for the erecting and improving of 
cottages, which made it punishable to 





erect a cottage upon a holding of less thay 
four acres of land, except it were upon a 
demesne or in a village or town. These 
were some of the laws made preparatory to 
the enactment of the poor law. He knew 
of no duty—for he considered it to be g 
duty—more painful than living among the 
unfortunate population of the district where 
he resided. For the last eight years of 
his life he had lived in that district ; and 
during that period he had done all that 
man could do in endeavouring to assist the 
poor; and yet he should confess, that he 
felt discouraged, and almost heartbroken, 
to see the results of so many years of ex- 
ertion. It was lamentable to see the poor 
man famishing without having the means 
of relieving him ; and if the Legislature 
neglected to declare what should be the 
pivot on which those who were directed to 
administer relief were to turn, it was use- 
less to expect that further false steps could 
be guarded against. Unless the House 
took the lead in the matter, he was certain 
that the present would only be the com- 
mencemeut of greater disasters. The land 
should be cultivated, and if one set of oceu- 
piers refused to till it, they should be told 
that they must make way for others who 
would. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, my noble 
Friend who has just resumed his seat, has 
blamed very severely the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the working of 
the Labour-rate Act, of which they were 
the authors ; but there was one observation 
which fell from my noble Friend which 
gratified me so much, that I confess it en- 
tirely removed from my mind any bitter 
feeling which the other parts of his speech 
were calculated to create. My noble Friend 
declared, that in his barony there was no 
public work executed under this condemned 
Bill, which, in his judgment, was not of 
permanent public benefit. I must say that 
it hardly lay in the mouth of my noble 
Friend, who, from his sense of justice, felt 
bound to make this admission—that it 
hardly lay in the mouth of my noble Friend, 
after such a declaration, to pronounce 80 
sweeping a censure as he has done on that 
measure. I confess that I heard that de- 
claration of my noble Friend with some sur- 
prise. I believed, certainly, that the evil 
effects which have been attributed to that 
Bill, and the wholesale condemnation of the 
works executed under it, have been much 
exaggerated by some hon. Gentlemen who 
have addressed the House in the course of 
this-debate; but still, I confess that I was 
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hardly aware—knowing how just in some 
respects were the animadversions thrown 
out, from the nature of the works executed, 
and from the circumstances under which 
they were made, as well as from other 
eauses—being, I say, too well aware of the 
truth on which some of these objections 
were based, while I at the same time knew 
that much exaggeration was indulged in, 
and that the full truth was not set forth to 
the House—I must confess I felt some 
surprise at hearing it said by any hon. 
Member in this House, that in any barony 
the whole of the works executed under the 
Bill, were of permanent public benefit. 
However, while I heard that remark of my 
noble Friend with the greatest pleasure, I 
confess it appeared to my mind that it toa 
great extent outweighed the censure which 
he thought proper, in other parts of his 
speech, to throw upon the measure. My 
noble Friend went on to tax my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with having passed a sweeping censure on 
the conduct of the landlords of Ireland. I 
certainly did not understand my right hon. 
Friend to have at all used any expressions 
of that description. I am sure, at all 
events, that had he done so, J, for one, 
should have been by no means prepared to 
have concurred with him in it. I have had 
during my official residence in Ireland, too 
many opportunities of observing the con- 
duet of many Irish landlords—several of 
whom I sce in this House at the present 
moment on all sides of me—and among 
them, I will venture to add, I should par- 
ticularly rank my noble Friend who has 
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support from the gentry of Ireland which 
they had a right to expect. When I say 
that the relief committees especially, on 
whose conduct so much depended, did not 
give the Government that support which was 
to be expected from them—when I say that 
such was the case, I know that there is no 
honest, conscientious Irishman in this House 
who will stand up and contradict me. I 
heard it admitted with sorrow, over and 
over again, by Irish gentlemen at the time; 
but still I do not on this account mean to 
throw blame upon them asa class. I know 
the difficulties in which they were placed 
in many instances ; I know the unfortunate 
condition of society in Ireland—that there 
is a great gulf placed between the Irish 
landlord and the people; I do not, in the 
present state of society in Ireland, arising 
from the past oppression of that country, 
and the unfortunate circumstances in which 
she has been placed, attempt to throw 
the whole blame upon the present genera- 
tion of landlords. But I state this as a 
fact—I state this to show that we did not 
find, generally or universally, men making 
those extraordinary efforts which, perhaps, 
ought not to be expected from ordinary 
men in the circumstances in which they 
were placed. There were, however, many 
distinguished, many noble exceptions— 
many towards whom, as a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I shall entertain 
for the rest of my life a lasting gratitude 
for the support which we received from 
them in our struggle with the difficulties 
which we had to contend with during the 
last four months. I say this without any 


| distinction of party. From this place L 
| beg to return my thanks—which I do most 
| sincerely—to the many distinguished and 


just sat dawn; and who, to my knowledge, 
during the last four distressing months in 
Ireland, has been constantly resident in 


one of the most distressed districts of that 
country, exerting himself day by day to 
alleviate the wants of the poor. lam, I 
say, too well acquainted with the many in- 
stances in which landlords exerted them- 
selves in public, and still more with the 
iunumerable instances of private charity of 
the gentry in Ireland, to join in any con- 
demnation of them as a class, or of any 
other class, in that country, in the late cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. 
But this admission is far different from 
what the truth obliges me to say, that, 
upon the other hand, it is but too certain 
that the Government of the country, in 
resisting the pressure to which they were 
exposed, and in meeting the tremendous 
difficulties which they had to grapple with, 
did not, generally speaking, meet with that 





noble persons who hold the front rank in 
the party that has been always opposed to 
Her Majesty’s present Administration, but 
who, casting aside on this oceasion all party 
feeling, exerted themselves, influenced only 
by a desire to remedy the general evil. I 
would venture to name, as instances of 
those to whom I allude, such men as Lord 
Farnham, Lord Roden, and Lord Lorton— 
men who came forward to assist Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in every manner in 
which they were capable of giving assist- 
ance, with a total forgetfulness of party 
feeling on this occasion. While I say this, 
I feel it to be perfectly consistent to say 
that I do feel convinced, unless we receive 
more cordial and general co-operation from 
the resident proprietors of Ireland than 
they have hitherto given us, that, adopt 
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what measures we can—devise what 
schemes we may in this House—all must 
be useless; and I, for one, must despair of 
extricating Ireland from the difficulties that 
surround her—difficulties that, it should 
be borne in mind, are of no light or trivial 
character; and the longer those difficulties 
are permitted to exist, the more tremendous 
will their influence be found. I hope it 
will not be inferred from what I have said, 
that I wish to make any observations in a 
spirit of discouragement ; on the contrary, 
I have always contended that if the evils 
by which we are threatened be met with 
manly spirit, and by the united strength of 
the nation—if we are supported by all ranks 
and by different parties, 1 have no doubt 
that the country will be safely carried 
through every danger now impending. But 
it would be pusillanimous and weak to pre- 
tend that there is not an awful struggle 
yet before us. Sir, a great deal of the 
discussion which has taken place during 
the last two nights, has been occupied with 
disputes about the spirit in which we ought 
to treat Ireland on the present occasion. I 
must say, Sir, that I heard a great deal of 
what has been said on that subject with 
regret. I think that the great majority of 
this House is disposed to treat Ireland with 
a becoming and proper spirit on this occa- 
sion, and that none contend that Ireland is 
to be considered as a mendicant applying 
for alms to the Imperial Legislature. That 
is not the footing on which assistance should 
be asked or should be granted by England 
under existing circumstances. I think that 
relief should be granted as a matter of 
justice, and that the relation between the 
two countries should be considered as that 
between the members of a family, where 
some one member of that family has been 
afflicted by some great, and sudden, and 
tremendous distress; and that just as the 
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be read a second time, and to be afterwards 
discussed in Committee. If that be the 
case, I will venture to express a hope that 
the House will not allow any long interval 
to take place before the consideration of 
those measures comes on in Committee, 
I allude particularly to the measure for the 
temporary relief of the distress in Ireland, 
which measure, if the House sanctions it 
at all, it is exceedingly important should 
be passed without any more loss of time 
than is absolutely necessary for discussion 
upon it. The House, I take it, are gene- 
rally of opinion, that whatever may be said 
of the system of relief afforded on the pub- 
lie works which are now carried on in Ire- 
land, it is high time that these works 
should be brought to a close as speedily as 
is consistent with the safety of Ireland, 
and that some other system should be 
adopted in place of it. Now, if that be 
so, it is very important that no time should 
‘be lost in this matter. I do not myself 
‘think that much injury has yet been done 
| by the existing system of relief by means 
| of public works, drawing the people from 
| the cultivation of the soil. I do not say 
| that some injurious effect may not have 
| been produced in this manner; but I be- 
| lieve that the effect is considerably exag- 
'gerated. The Irish Government thought 
it to be its duty, a short time since, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, to 
issue forms, to be filled up by the inspec- 
tors of constabulary throughout Ireland, 
asking for information as to the cultivation 
of the soil in their respective districts. 
The result of their returns was, in the first 
place, that there is a much larger breadth 
of wheat sown this year than was the case 
in former years; and that in many cases 
where potatoes would otherwise have been 
sown, the land is now under rye and bere, 
| which crops have been substituted for the 








other members of the family would be bound | potato. It certainly appears that very little 
in a spirit of humanity and justice to come | has been done in preparing the ground for 
to the relief of the other suffering member, | the other crops; but it is notorious that in 
so it is incumbent on the Imperial Legisla- | Ireland the preparation of the soil for spring 
ture to come forward and relieve the weak | crops is put off much longer than in this 
and suffering member of the United King-| country; and from the best information 
dom at the present moment. Now, Sir, I| that I have been able to obtain, it appears 
really do not at all feel tempted to tres-| that hitherto no material injury has oc- 
pass at any great length on the attention | curred in this respect, and that provided 
of the House on the present occasion. I| the labour of the country were now set 
think there is a very general feeling | free, there is yet ample time to cultivate 
on the part of the House—if I have not the soil of Ireland properly in the ensuing 
misinterpreted altogether the sentiments | year, and to secure that most important 
expressed—for giving a favourable consi- | object, namely, that a supply of food next 
deration to the proposals of Her Majesty’s | season for the support of the people here- 


Government, so far as to allow the Bills to | after shall not be neglected. But it also 
| 
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must be obvious, that if the system of pub- | vinced, that if we had followed the course 
lie works which is in progress, even while | which they recommend—if we had done as 
we are speaking, be continued, a delay in | the House has been told to-night we ought 

jcultural pursuits must take place, and | to have done—ourselves imported provi- 
that thus a most enormous evil will result | sions into Ireland upon a great scale, and 
if this system be persevered in much longer, | then have opened depots, not only upon the 
as it must be unless we allow the people to | west coast, but along the southern and 
starve by thousands, or unless we substi- | northern coasts too, at particular points, 
tute some other system for it. Unless this and throughout the whole interior—if, I 
be done, we shall incur the greatest dan- | say, we had, in short, become not only the 
ger, arising from the non-cultivation of the | great importers, but the great distributors 
soil for the next year. In throwing out this | of food in Ireland, my own conviction is, 
statement to the House, I do not certainly | we should have aggravated in a tenfold 
desire to forego any fair and necessary | degree the horrors of famine. It is not 
discussion to which the measures of the | sufficient for hon. Gentlemen to rise up 
Government ought to be submitted; but if| and say that the abstract doctrines of po- 
the House be of opinion that these Bills | litical economy should give way before the 
should be read a second time, and after- | pressure of practical distress. That is beg- 
wards considered in Committee, I wish to | ging the whole question. If practical dis- 
impress on hon. Gentlemen the importance | tress would have been relieved, and prices 
of not permitting any unreasonable delay | redueed—if human lives would have been 
to take place before the second reading. | saved, it was not a blind attachment to the 
Sir, my right hon. Friend the Chancellor | abstract principles of political economy, 
of the Exchequer entered so fully and so | still less any particular regard for mer- 
ably both into a vindication of the past} chants who happen to deal in this particu- 
measures of the Government, and into an! lar commodity, that would have prevented 
explanation of the future measures which | the Government from interposing ; but it 
we have laid before Parliament, as to re- |! was because we believed distress would have 
lieve me from the neeessity of following been aggravated, that prices would have 
in the task which he has performed so much | been higher, and that more lives would have 





more ably than I should have done; but | been lost, that we did not interfere in this 
some observations have been made by the | manner. These were the reasons which 
hon. Gentleman in the course of this debate led us to form our present determination ; 
which I cannot avoid alluding to. Almost | and these are the reasons which have in- 
every Irish landlord who has addressed the | duced us to persist in maintaining that 
House, has concurred in blaming the Go-| determination. Nothing could have exhi- 
vernment for not having, to a much greater | bited a more criminal weakness in the 


degree, interfered with the provision trade _ Government upon a question of this kind 
of Ireland under the present circumstances —a question upon which the lives of the 
of that country. I have no right to com-| people depended—than to have yielded to 
plain of the tone of those observations. I! popular clamour, and secured a small popu- 
feel that every hon. Gentleman who has larity by the sacrifice of principles which 
spoken has done us the justice to believe | we believe to be just and true. We have 
that we have acted with the best inten-| been blamed, among other things, by hon. 
tions; and that, though errors have been ‘Members, who have said to us, ‘* When 
imputed to us, they have not believed them | you had this corn in the country, why did 
to be other than errors of judgment. If, | you not sell it under the cost price—why 
however, it had been otherwise, and there | did you not allow the relief committees to 
had been a greater degree of asperity in| dispose of it at less than it cost? it would 
the remarks of those who do not altogether | have been so much better.”” The reason 
agree with us, I should not have com-! is, because we thought it of infinite conse- 
plained. But, at the same time, I am quence to foster in every manner the retail 
bound to say that I do differ altogether | traders of Ireland. I believe that Ireland 
from them. I can assure them that this|is not safe for a single moment if retail 
determination on the part of the Govern-| traders are not much more extensively 
ment was not formed without most mature | established than they are present. It is 
consideration ; and I am bound also to de- | absolutely impossible that the country can 
clare, that so far from experience having | be saved from starvation where the people 
altered our opinions upon this subject, we | do not live upon wages, but upon the pro- 
are, on the contrary, more than ever con- | duce of their own tillage. It was upon 
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this view that we refused to lend assistance | It would have been impossible to have had 
to relief committees who would not go] one law for Ireland, and another for Bng. 
upon the principle—which we thought an | land and Scotland on this subject ; whilst, 
important principle—of not selling under | in reality, so far from the people of Ireland 
cost price, so as not to discourage the ef- | deriving any good from it, we should have 
forts of traders to supply the wants of the} done them a very great mischief. [ he. 
country. I hold in my hand a letter I| lieve the only effect would have been to 
lately received on this subject, which I will | have revived the smuggling trade, which it 
read to the House, because I think a single | has taken us so much trouble to put down, 
instance, showing how a principle of this; We should certainly have made a great 
kind works in a particular neighbourhood, | sacrifice of revenue, we should have de. 
is worth more than any mere declaration | ranged trade, and we should have ruined 
of it. It is from the chairman of the re-| many traders, whilst the hope of practical 
lief committee at Castle Pollard, in the | relief from any measure of the kind re. 
county Westmeath—Mr. W. Pollard; and| mained most visionary. Whilst upon this 
this gentleman, writing upon this subject | subject, I may state that the hon. Member 
to the Secretary of the Commissariat De-| for Meath (Mr. H. Grattan), on a former 
partment at Dublin, on the 19th of last | occasion mentioned the name of a most 
month, says— respectable distiller in Dublin, Mr. George 
“ The advantage of selling meal at a price which Rose, as consuming an immense quantity 
allows a fair profit has been confirmed, inasmuch of oats. I have a letter from that gentle- 
as it is sold in some districts at the same price as | man upon the subject of the hon. Member’s 
that offered by the relief committee, where it used statement, which he is anxious I should 
not to be so until es obeyed the directions of the | road to the House, in which he says that 
Government in this respect. “ 
not only was the quantity of oats stated 
This is only a specimen of what is going | beyond the quantity he used, but that in 
on in every part of Ireland; and I will! point of fact he did not consume a single 
ask the House whether Government is not | barrel of oats or barley which he had not 
doing better for the supply of food by! imported from abroad. So that to stop 
taking care not to check the growth of | the distilleries as a remedy for the evils of 
these retail traders—by taking care not to | Ireland, would have prevented a great many 
prevent traders from providing those sup- | persons from earning their livelihood ; and 
plies of food which are absolutely necessary | it would not have saved any amount of pro- 
—by acting upon a system which does not | visions for the consumption of the people. 
discourage the growth of a retail trade of | I am unwilling now to make any observa- 
this description—rather than by saying, | tions upon what has been said with regard 
“* We will sell at a false price, and prevent | to the measures proposed by Her Majesty’s 
the traders in this commodity from meet- | Government for the relief of Ireland, be- 
ing the demand, and thus teach the people | cause I feel that those measures are each 
to depend upon the resources of the Govern- | of them so important as to deserve grave 
ment.” I say, Sir, it is real wisdom, as| and separate consideration, and because 
well as true humanity, no less than sound | they cannot be discussed with much ad- 
common sense, which, after all, are the| vantage in the general manner in which 
doctrines of political economy in this case, | they must be treated upon this occasion. 
to act upon these principles—principles | [ will only say, I think it most unjust to say 
which have been tried by experience—' of them that they are characterized by a de- 
rather than to be driven from them by | sign to enrich the Irish landlords without 
clamour, however plausible may be the ar- | consideration of their effect upon the main 
gument adduced to induce us to do so.| body of the people. That certainly is 
Another hon. Gentleman, the Member for! not the scope or intention of those mea- 
Clonmel (Mr. Lawless), whom I have had! sures, and I do not believe it will be their 
the pleasure to hear for the first time to-| effect. But let us consider what are the 
night, has said we did very wrong in not} wants of Ireland at this moment. One 





stopping the distilleries in Ireland. That, | of the great wants of Ireland is that of 


Sir, is a very large question: but without 
going at length into it just now, it would 
not be very difficult to prove to the House 
that if we had stopped the distilleries of 
Ireland, it would have been necessary to 
stop those in England and Scotland also. 





employment for her people. I really do 
not know in what way you can furnish 
employment to the people of Ireland— 
unless you are prepared to do so dt 
rectly through the agency of the State, 
which is by no means a fayourite plan in 
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this House—if it is not to be given through 
the means of the owners of the soil. The 
measures of Her Majesty’s Government are 
favourable to the landholders of Ireland, 
and they are calculated to afford them fa- 
cilities to employ the great body of the 

ple; and this I hold to be a sound prin- 
ciple. The credit of England is lent to 
the landholders of Ireland for that pur- 

e, and I think this a perfectly legiti- 
mate use of that credit. I do not agree 
with those who have said that former loans 
of this description have not been repaid ; 
on the contrary, I think that funds so ad- 
vanced for such a purpose have all been 
repaid. I certainly conceive we have a 
full right to expect that every shilling of 
money voluntarily taken by any Irish land- 
owner to enable him to employ the people, 
shall be faithfully repaid. It is not only 
just to this country and to the Imperial 
Treasury that this should be so, but I be- 
lieve it is for the real interests of Ireland 
that the payment of all such debts should 
be strictly enforced. In the present con- 


dition of Ireland, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that the produce of her soil, the 
productiveness of her agriculture, her 
power of producing human food, should be 
augmented as rapidly as possible. 


When 
we consider how sweeping has been the 
destruction of the particular food upon 
which the people have hitherto subsisted— 
what millions are left upon the surface of 
the soil without the prospect of sufficient 
food and sustenance, the House will at 
once see of what infinite importance it is 
to give a stimulus, by every legitimate 
means in our power, to an increased fruit- 
fulness of the soil. I believe no means 
will be so efficient for this object as drain- 
age works upon a great scale, which will 
enable that country, with her natural fer- 
tility of soil, to produce grain crops in a 
greater degree than she now does. I con- 
ceive that all these means of furnishing 
employment, and all the powers of in- 
creasing the produce of the soil, are just 
and legitimate ways in which the assist- 
ance of England can be given to Ireland. 
Whether these principles have been car- 
ried into effect in the most judicious man- 
ner, will be seen when our measures are 
considered in detail. I think, however, that 
I have a right to suppose that in principle 
they have received the general concurrence 
of this House. I really do not think I need 
trespass any longer upon the attention of 
the House. I can only say that I have ob- 
served with the greatest gratification the 
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temper and spirit with which the House 
has received those most important ques- 
tions which are now submitted to its deli- 
beration. I gather from that spirit the 
greatest benefit to Ireland. I confess I 
think that the spirit which has been 
evinced by the House upon this occasion, 
is almost of equal importance to Ireland 
as the measures themselves; and I cannot 
help hoping that it will be appreciated in 
that country in a manner in which I think 
it ought to be. I must also say that I 
think I see in Ireland some symptoms 
of a spirit of union, energy, self-reliance, 
and moderation, rising up, from which 
I expect the best consequences. I see 
Irishmen of every party acting together 
for the benefit of their country, and fairly 
claiming for their country that considera- 
tion which is due to it. I hope, in thus 
uniting together, they will take care to 
show to the empire at large they are not 
acting in any selfish or grasping spirit, 
that they are only desirous of laying be- 
fore the Imperial Parliament the state of 
the Irish people ; and, appealing for jus- 
tice, they may depend upon it that so long 
as they do so, they will never have to 
complain that either the Parliament or the 
people of England are not ready to do for 
Ireland all that she can reasonably and 
fairly expect. 

Sir R. PEEL: I fully concur with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that it would be much 
more advantageous to discuss those mea- 
sures that are intended to effect permanent 
improvements in the condition and state of 
the people of Ireland when we shall be in 
possession of them, than to obstruct the 
progress of the present Bill, for the purpose 
of entering upon a general debate. At the 
same time, I am not surprised that hon. 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland, after 
witnessing the scenes which they have 
witnessed — after having had to struggle 
with the difficulties with which they have 
had to contend—feeling, as they must, the 
deepest interest in the welfare of their na- 
tive country, and the deepest sympathy 
with those who are suffering from the ter- 
rible calamity with which it is afflieted—I 
am not surprised, I say, that they should 
avail themselves of the earliest opportunity 
to submit their views to the House with 
regard to the operation of the measures 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But I, for one, not having the same mo- 
tives for entering into discussion which 
they have, feel it of so much importance 
that we should at once enact those mea- 
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sures which are intended to meet the diffi- 
culties of the present time, that I am un- 
willing to oppose any impediment in the 
way of passing them. I am prepared to 
grant, as I think they are entitled to ask, 
full and complete indemnity to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the responsibilities 
which they have assumed in the crisis 
through which they have passed. I think, 
however, it might be advantageous, with 
reference to the future, that in the Bill 
which guarantees this indemnity—an in- 
demnity which Parliament is so willing to 
concede —there should be a full expla- 
nation of the circumstances under which 
the responsibility had been assumed by the 
Government. Observe, I entirely approve 
of the assumption of that responsibility ; 
yet still, where the Executive Government, 
however justifiable the act may be, do un- 
dertake to supersede the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law, I doubt whether it is not 
for the public advantage that all the cir- 
cumstances connected with that assumption 
of power by the Executive should be fully 


set forth. I, therefore, would advise Her | 


Majesty’s Government to consider whether 
or no in the Bill, the letter, for instance, 
which bears the signature of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which explains the cireum- 
stances under which the Labour Act was 
superseded — whether, for the advantage of 
those who may hereafter have to refer to 
this assumption of power, and to the in- 
demnity granted by Parliament, the letter 
should not be set forth by which this au- 
thority on the part of the Executive was 
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assumed. I, therefore, am at once pre- 
pared to vote for the Bill which gives an | 
indemnity to Her Majesty’s Government. | 
And with regard to the Bill which consti- 
tutes relief committees, and which is in- | 
tended to make a total alteration in the | 
system under which relief is now granted; 
I am also willing to give my assent at once | 
to that measure. I think the evils of the | 
present system are very great; and that 
the sooner you apply a remedy the better. 
I cannot help thinking there is great dan- 
ger, considering how nearly we are ap- 
proaching that period when it will be im- 
possible to employ labour upon reproduc- 
tive works, so far as concerns the harvest 
of the next year —TI think, I say, the 
sooner we enable the Government to make 
a material alteration in the present system, 
and promote labour, by applying it to the 
present cultivation of the soil, the greater 
is the prospect of a diminution of the pre- 
sent difficulty. I apprehend there are 
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scarcely two months left, when, with refer. 
ence to the spring corn—although I know 
that the labour is applied in Ireland partly 
from the condition of the soil, and part] 

from the greater moisture of the climate— 
although it is usual from these causes to 
apply labour to the cultivation of the soil 
for the purpose of producing spring crops 
at a later period of the year than in Eng. 
land, yet we are fast approaching that pe. 
riod when labour so applied will be applied 
in vain. I think, therefore, the sooner we 
make an alteration in the present system, 
the better will it be for the future condi. 
tion of Ireland. But, I must say, I am 
rather surprised at the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Labouchere) underrating the 
dangers that arise from the application of 
labour to what are called ‘‘ public works.” 
I beg to remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
that he himself, in August last, speaking 
of the operations of the late Government, 
when there were not more than 60,000 or 
70,000 men employed on public works, 
then stated, that very great inconvenience 
arose in Ireland from diverting labour from 
its ordinary course. If that were the case 
in August last, when not more than 60,000 
or 70,000 men were employed, how much 
greater must the inconvenience be to the 
cultivation of the soil when there are not 
less than half a million of persons employed 
on what are called public works? I am 
quite ready to give wide discretionary 
power to the Government for the purpose 
of altering that system ; but having read 
these two volumes (returns presented yes- 
terday morning), so far as it was possible 
for me to do, considering the short time 
they have been issued, I must say the offi- 
cers who have been engaged in carrying 
this system into operation are entitled to 
the greatest credit. Ido not wish to com- 
pliment them at the expense of the propri- 
etors of Ireland. I dare say there may be 
much truth in what the right hon. Gentle- 
man says; yet, at the same time, I think 
we ought to make great allowances for the 
difficulties with which the Government of 
Ireland have had to contend. When I hear 
the account—and, 1 believe, the accurate 
account — which the noble Lord (Lord 
Clements) gave to-night, not assuming an 
ostentatious tone, but of his having devoted 
ten years to a struggle with great difficul- 
ties in attempting to improve the condition 
of those with whom he is connected, and 
who are dependent upon him, and of per- 
sons like himself, and lamenting that they 
had been attended with so little success; 
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so far from blaming that noble Lord for 
want of success, I give him all due praise 
and honour for having persevered, notwith- 
standing the temptations which were of- 
fered him of absence from his native land. 
I give him, and all those like him, the 
highest praise for having set aside all those 
temptations ; and, although they have fail- 
ed in realizing all they hoped to attain, I 
think the responsibility of failure does not 
rest with them. We, in England, know 
well what are the difficulties interposed in 
the way of such efforts, arising out of the 
state of society in Ireland, and the condi- 
tion of the tenure of land; and, therefore, 
notwithstanding the noble Lord’s admission 
of failure, I am prepared to give to him, 
and to those others who have done their 
best, the highest credit for their exertions, 
without making any abatement from it on 
account of the admitted failure and disap- 
pointment of their expectations. And I 
must say, also, with respect to that sex 
which always stands most prominently for- 
ward in works of charity—speaking of the 
Irish ladies and females—I will say, that 
no country has ever given such instances 
of devotion, not only of pecuniary sacrifice, 
but sacrifices of health, of time, and of all 
worldly interests, as Ireland exhibited in 
this respect, in their attempt to mitigate 
these great evils. And I must also say, 
that I give credit—and I was sorry to hear 
any reflection thrown upon them—to the 
subordinate officers of the Board of Works. 
I believe that the spirit which has animated 
them, and all who were employed with 
them, has been inspired by the untiring 
activity, the integrity, and the devotedness 
of Mr. Trevelyan, under whose immediate 
superintendence their operations have been 
conducted. I do not believe that that gen- 
tleman has been influenced by any spirit 
of hostility towards Ireland—far from it ; 
for who could suppose that any man, with 
all the other duties which devolve upon 
him, could have devoted so much of time 
and attention in attempting to mitigate the 
evils with which Ireland is afflicted, unless 
influenced, not only by a high sense of 
public duty, but also by a most earnest de- 
sire to advance the best interests of the 
country? But having read these volumes 
—having seen the firmness, the resolution, 
the intelligence, evinced by so many men, 
all on a sudden performing functions to 
which they were strange, and duties the 
most arduous, even when attempts were 
made to intimidate them, and where but 
little encouragement was offered them—I 
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say, seeing all this, I think it quite right 
that they should be invested with a full 
discretionary power in carrying out the sys- 
tem by which the evils are to be remedied. 
With respect to Sir Randolph Routh, to 
the commissariat, to all the officers, supe- 
rior and inferior, it is impossible to read 
these volumes without seeing that they de- 
serve the highest credit for the industry, 
intelligence, integrity, and devotion of every 
faculty of body and mind, without thought 
of themselves, which they have brought to 
the performance of their arduous duties. I 
therefore can conceive no persons better 
qualified for these duties. I believe that 
you must leave a wide discretion—that the 
attempt to limit it by means of legislative 
enactments would be unwise—and that the 
best hope of relief from the evils of the 
present system is in giving a wide discre- 
tionary authority; and seeing proofs of 
great intelligence and zeal in the officers I 
have referred to, I am willing to confide in 
them. With respect to the other measures 
to which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has adverted, and which have 
regard to the permanent condition of Ire- 
land, it would be unjust towards the noble 
Lord to enter upon their consideration at 
present. They are not the measures which 
we have to dispose of to-night; they bear as 
permanent measures on the condition of 
Ireland. The House not being in pos- 
session of the Bills relating to those mea- 
sures, it is impossible to form a correct 
judgment of their principle without seeing 
the details; but by far the most important 
of them, I should venture to say, is the 
Bill to enable those who are in the nominal 
possession of incumbered properties to sell 
those properties. That Bill is ten times 
more important, as bearing on the perma- 
nent condition of Ireland, than these we 
are now discussing ; but, not being yet in 
possession of the Bill, we should only pre- 
judice the future consideration of that most 
important measure by now expressing our 
respective views on the subject. With re- 
spect to the proposition for the cultivation 
of waste lands in Ireland, I shall only so 
far allude to that proposition as to express 
a hope that the noble Lord will pause be- 
fore he expends so much of the public 
money on those lands. I am of opinion 
that the hon. Member for Wycombe exag- 
gerated the views of the noble Lord on that 
subject. He said that the noble Lord un- 
dertook to cultivate 4,600,000 acres of 
waste land, and that very little benefit 
would be derived from it. I did not un- 
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derstand that the noble Lord had made a 
proposition so extensive as that the Go- 
vernment should undertake to reclaim so 
much waste land; but I beg the noble Lord 
to bear in mind the observations with which 
he concluded his speech the other evening. 
Addressing the people of Ireland, he ad- 
vised them ‘‘ to help themselves,”’ and then 
they might depend on external aid. I ad- 
vise the noble Lord to earry that principle 
into effect as far as he can. I would ad- 
vise him, if possible, to teach the Irish pro- 
prietors to act independently of the aid of 
Government. I would say to the Irish pro- 
prietors, that ‘‘it is the constant invocation 
of ‘the Castle’ which damps your energies. 
You are not so inactive, so devoid of intel- 
ligence, that you need to be constantly eall- 
ing in the aid of the Government.”’ Let 
us be liberal—let us be just to Ireland ; 


but depend on it that we shall be incum- | 


bering that country, and paralysing her 
exertions, if we teach her to rely too much 
on Government assistance. This is true 
in respect to the cultivation of land, as in 
respect to the feeling of the people. De- 


pend on it, the cultivation of the soil must 
depend on the energies of the people, and 
not on the assistance of the Government. 
If we look to the history of works under- 
taken by external aid, such as model farms, 


&c., with their expensive agency, it will be 
found that the result is to deter the people 
from entering into similar enterprises; and, 
generally the work done by Government 
agency is more imperfectly done than when 
etfected by individual enterprise, or by in- 
dividual speculators, with an eye to gain, 
and who watch the expenditure of every 
penny, and dispense with the aid of an 
extensive staff of agents. The latter is 
the way in which the permanent improve- 
ment of the land is to be expected. Faci- 
litate the drainage of private estates, and, 
as the private proprietors cannot under- 
take the great outlets of water, this may 
be a very fit work for the Government to 
undertake, taking care to insure the due 
payment of the expense from those who 
benefit by it. But with respect to the cul- 
tivation of bogs and waste lands in Ireland, 
I cannot help thinking that, with the en- 
couragement there has been to employ 
private capital in the cultivation of land 
which would repay the outlay, if the noble 
Lord’s Bill for permitting the sale of in- 
cumbered estates should be effective, these 
enterprises for reclaiming waste lands will 
be undertaken by private individuals if they 
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are likely to be profitable; and if not, they 
public money would only be thrown away 
jon them. I trust that my readiness tp 
give the indemnity now asked for, to give 
discretionary powers, and the tone in whieh 
I have spoken, will convince the noble Lord 
that I am not actuated by any party spirit, 
or hostility to the Government. With re. 
spect to these measures of permanent ope- 
/ration in Ireland, we cannot perform our 
duty without expressing our views fairly 
and honestly, uninfluenced by party spirit; 
and I hope the noble Lord will consider 
before he embarks in so extensive an opera. 
tion as that of the cultivation of the waste 
lands. He has plenty of other duties to 
perform besides undertaking to improve the 
| Irish bogs. With respect to the poor law, 
I will not at present say a single word, 
| That is a subject of the deepest import. 
ance, and it is better to reserve the dis. 
cussion of it until we see the measure. It 
is, however, of the utmost importance that 
we should now give the Government as- 
surance of the indemnity asked for; and 
after the present debate concludes, I hope 
that we shall without delay set about the 
| preparation of the new system by whieh 
the present defective system in Ireland is 
to be superseded. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN had 
no intention to oppose the Bills under the 
consideration of the House, for he gave, 
with respect to those measures, his hearti- 
est support to the Government ; and he ad- 
mitted that whenever he had occasion to 
communicate with the Government on these 
subjects, his suggestions had been readily 
considered. The right hon. Baronet had 
offered some well-considered suggestions 
on the subject of the waste lands; but he 
believed that the recommendation of that 
measure had originated on this side of the 
water, and not from Irish Gentlemen. As 
to the temporary arrangement proposed by 
this Bill, he did not believe the time had at 
all passed by for agricultural operations. 
In the part of Ireland with which he was 
connected, the process of sowing the spring 
corn would not, in ordinary years, have 
commenced yet. The chances of the next 
harvest were good; but that which must 
be impressed upon the landowners and oe- 
cupiers was, that they must second the ex- 
ertions of Government by their individual 
efforts. Without those efforts, all that 
any Government could do for Ireland must 
be in vain. 

Bill read a second time. 
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LAND) BILL. | Pstitions Presentep. From Kirkheaton, Huddersfield, 
DESTITUTE — oe ) and Chorley, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Fac- 


LorD J.RUS SE LL, in moving the Se- tories.—From Drogheda, for carrying into effect the Re- 
cond Reading of the Destitute Persons commendations of the Select Committee with respect to 
Ireland) Bill, stated, that as this was a pg an lv nla for Regent or Amendment 
Bill for the immediate substitution of a , 
different system from that at present in Mr. Speaker took the chair at Twelve 

ration, it was desirable that it se o'clock. 

roceeded with forthwith. He thought wae 
gat as the Government had taken THE RAILWAY BOARD. 
steps which were not in conformity with Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
the law, that the sanction of Parliament | the Government were taking measures, or 
should first be asked for those measures ; | intended to take measures, for carrying out 
but the Bill with that object having now | the principle recommended by the Commit- 
been read a second time, he should propose | tee of last Session, of making preliminary 
to proceed first with the Bill the second inquiries into the details of Private Bills 
reading of which he was moving. before they were submitted to the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE urged that the House | The Railway Board, as a matter of course, 
was about to deal, not with a temporary | ought to take charge of the preliminary in- 
deficiency, but a sine die deficiency in the | quiries connected with applications for 
produce of the country, and in employ- | Railway Bills, in order that by inquiries on 
ment; the measures adopted should there- | the spot the relative merits of contending 
fore be directed mainly to the permanent | sehemes might be ascertained. If the 
improvement and development of the powers | board had discovered that the powers with 
of the country. Sir R. Kane calculated | which they were invested were inadequate 
that it would require five acres of grain to | to the right discharge of their duties, they 
supply as much subsistence as one acre of | should make a report to the House on the 
potatoes. What was to be done with so | subject. He had understood from a state- 
many hundred thousand families who must | ment made by Mr. Phillips that great sa- 
be dependent on the public resources? | tisfaction had been given in the working 
The attempt to employ them had failed ; | of the Private Bill Act of last Session. It 
else why give it up? It was now proposed | had been the means of saving money and 
to feed all that mass out of the Consolidated | time, and adjusting differences between 
Fund. No man would grudge it, if it would | local parties. He wished to know what 
permanently benefit them; but the fear} measures the Railway Board were taking 
was, that we were but beginning a course | for carrying out preliminary inquiries, and 
in which we must at last stop, and then| whether they were prepared to report to 
find their case more disastrous than ever. | the House their opinion on each line be- 
Without opposing the Bill, he must protest | fore it was submitted to Parliament ? Un- 
against the principle of attempting to feed | less this was done, he thought that the 
an entire population out of the public | board would fail in a most essential parti- 
funds. cular. 

Mr. GOULBURN wished to suggest} Mr. STRUTT agreed with the hon. 
an amendment to the noble Lord. The | Member for Montrose in the advantage of 
Bill proposed to give the Government an} a preliminary inquiry being made before 
indefinite power of drawing upon the Con-| any Private Bill was brought before the 
solidated Fund to any amount. He would} House. Last year a Bill had been passed 
suggest to them that it would be more| authorizing preliminary inquiries to be 
constitutional, and better in every respect, | made on the spot in reference to a certain 
to call upon the House from time to time | class of Bills; and he could bear testimony 
for supplies, however large, for a definite | with Mr. Hume to the beneficial effects 
period, Probably the Government would} which had arisen from that measure; and 
take this suggestion into consideration. he also agreed with the hon. Member in 

Bill read a second time. thinking that the same principle should be 

House adjourned at half-past Eleven | applied to Railway Bills. That question 
o'clock. had been referred to the Railway Board, 
and a measure authorizing preliminary in- 
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time would be submitted to the House. 
Minur P ue passed : Jsea Pens 
= iene deateemniis He could assure the hon. Member for Mon- 
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trose that no unnecessary delay had taken 


lace. 
Mr. HUME expressed his satisfaction 
at the statement made, and begged to as- 


sure the hon. Gentleman that he had made | 
no charge against the board of negligence | 


or delay. 
THE MILLBANK PRISON COMMISSION. 

Mr. M. GORE moved— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of the Report made to Her Majesty by Mr. 
Escott, 2 Member of this House, on the state of 
Millbank Prison.” 

Sir G. GREY said, that a Report from 
the Commissioners had been received, and 
presented to the House. It was a joint 
commission, and required a joint report. It 
bore the signatures of two of the Commis- 
sioners, the hon. Member for Winchester 
having declined to attach his name. That 
hon. Gentleman, however, had signified 
his wish to make a separate report; but he 
(Sir G. Grey) had intimated to the hon. 
Gentleman, that the usual course under 
such circumstances, was to embody his 
sentiments in a letter addressed to the Se- 
cretary of State, in which shape it would 
be presented to the House. Mr: Escott, 


however, had sent in a report addressed to 


the Crown; but it had been returned to 
him, the document not being in the shape in 
which it could be presented to the House. 
Mr. B. ESCOTT said, that it was dis- 
agreeable to him to press a Motion which 
was contrary to the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but certainly his views of what 
was right were entirely different from the 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was true that the commission consisted of 
three persons who were commanded by Her 
Majesty to report upon the subject sub- 
mitted to their consideration. Two of 
these Commissioners, he understood, had 
presented areport, but for himself he had not 
done so. He did not agree in the opinions 
of his two Colleagues ; and since their re- 
port had been made, he thought it his duty 
to reportalso. Ile had been told, however, 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that if he 
would state his opinions in a letter, it would 
be reported to the House. It appeared to 
him to be immaterial in what shape his 
opinions were presented; but he thought 
that when Gentlemen were commanded by 
a Royal Commission to inquire into certain 
grave matters, it was absolutely necessary 
that the command should be fulfilled, and 
in such a case something more than a mere 
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matter of form was involved. He had no 
doubt that his two Colleagues had conggj. 
entiously discharged their duty in making 
the report which they had made; but he 
also considered it to be his duty to make g 
report too. As to form, however, he did 
not think that his two Colleagues had ad. 
hered to it themselves, and it was, there. 
fore, the more imperative upon him to make 
a report in the proper form. 

Sm G. GREY said, that Mr. Escott 
seemed still to misunderstand him. He did 
not wish him to alter one word of his re. 
port ; all that he wished was that the report, 
instead of being addressed to Her Majesty, 
and signed under his (Mr. Escott’s) hand 
and seal, should be addressed in the form 
of a letter to the Secretary of State. He 
understood that the delay which had oe- 
curred in sending in the report, had arisen 
from the hon. Member for Winchester hav- 
ing declined to sign it. 

Mr. ESCOTT differed from the report 
of the other Commissioners, and had no 
choice but to make a separate report. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought the ques- 
tion whether the hon. Member should write 
a letter or make a report was immaterial, 
so that the House was put in possession of 
the matter. In point of form, however, he 
thought that the hon. Member for Win- 
chester was right, for it was according 
to precedent, to the ordinary practice, and 
to the commands of [ler Majesty, that a 
report should be made. The commission 
stated that the Commissioners were “ to 
report severally under their hands and 
seal;’’? and he did think the hon. Member 
for Winchester was at liberty to report se- 
parately if he thought proper. Moreover, 
there was appended to the report of the 
other two Commissioners a statement that 
their Colleague preferred making a sepa- 
rate report—an announcement which evi- 
dently, by inferring that another report 
was coming, kept the matter open. When 
the Municipal Commissioners sat, Sir 
Francis Palgrave sent in a separate report, 
to which no objection was made; and he 
therefore did not see why one should not 
be received in this case. For his own part, 
he thought there ought to be another com- 
mission; and he felt certain that the right 
hon. Baronet, had he read the evidence, 
would be of the same opinion. He thought 
that the hon. Member’s conclusions on the 
evidence would come much better in the 
shape of a report than in a letter. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the first part of 
the commission gave powers to the Com- 
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missioners, or to two.of them, to do certain 
things; and therefore, unless there were 
two of them together, they could not act. 
All their proceedings, supposing them to 
have sat in three separate chambers, would 
beillegal. A unity of action was essential. 
The next clauses, however, ordering the 
Commissioners to report, left them at 
liberty to report either together or sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. FOX MAULE thought the discus- 
sion a waste of time, as not the slight- 
est alteration in the hon. Gentleman’s re- 
port was required, except to make it into 
aletter. A report signed by two Commis- 
sioners, they constituting a majority, was, 
in fact, the report of the whole commission, 
He did not recollect the case referred to 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury; but he 
did remember that one of the commission 
appointed in reference to the condition of 
the poor im Scotland did not agree with 
his Colleagues; and at the end of the re- 
port his objections were appended under 
the heading, ‘‘ Dissent for the following 
reasons.”” The hon. Member for Win- 
chester, he submitted, ought to have taken 
a similar course. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ARMY STATISTICS. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the right 
hon. Secretary at War whether any ar- 
rangements had been made to continue the 
Military Statistics of India which Major 
Tulloch had formerly prepared. These 
statistics were of the greatest importance, 
as it was only by their means that they 
could tell anything about the health of the 
troops. He would also ask whether the 
hon. Gentleman had received from India 
the returns he (Mr. Hume) had moved for 
some time ago on this subject ? 

Mr. F, MAULE was not aware whether 
the returns had been received, but he 
would inquire at the War Office. With 
respect to the statistics of Major Tulloch, 
the time of that gallant officer had been 
oecupied latterly in other matters, but it 
was intended to resume them as soon as 
possible, 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o'clock, 
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the Welfare of the Poor.—From Cork, for the Adoption 
of such Measures as will ensure a proper Supply of Food 
to the People of Ireland.—From Clackmannan, and Kin- 
cardine, against the Proposed Measure for Lowering the 
Duty cn Rum.—From T. T. Crybbace, A.M., for the 
Adoption of Measures for the Better Regulation of Wages, 
and for the Employment of the People of Ireland. 


IRISH POOR IN LIVERPOOL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he found he 
had been led into error by a valued corre- 
spondent in stating that the soup-kitchens 
of Liverpool were shut upon the Sundays. 
He had received a communication from the 
committee, in which they denied the state- 
ment; and he was bound to say he had 
been misinformed, his friend, no doubt, 
having made the statement, not upon his 
own authority, but upon that of others. 
He found, however, that in Glasgow the 
fact was so. He then held in his hand a 
bread and soup ticket, given by some cha- 
ritable person in Glasgow, which would 
entitle the holder to a certain amount of 
bread and soup on any day until the Ist of 
May, except on Sundays. These words 
were printed on the card, so there could 
be no mistake in that case. But that was 
of a piece with the usual conduct of the 
Sabbatarians of that city. <A fire took 
place in Glasgow some time ago, wherein 
damage was done to the amount of thou- 
sands. The fire was on a Sunday, and 
the proprietor was in Edinburgh. Of 
course his presence was very necessary, 
and application was made to the railway 
authorities that a person might be allowed 
to go for him by the mail train; but this 
request they absolutely refused, so that 
those persons thought that works of mercy 
and necessity were great crimes if per- 
formed on a Sunday. The influx of Irish 
paupers was still going on: on the 30th of 
January, no less than 1,063 were landed ; 
and on the 31st, 2,278. From Cork, on 
the extreme west coast of Ireland, there 
came 240; from Sligo, 701; Drogheda, 
692; Newry, 272; and from Dublin, 911; 
with others from various places, making 
3,340 persons in two days; while thou- 
sands were still flocking down to the ports 
for the purpose of following. What was 
to be done under such circumstances? The 
Government ought not to confine their re- 
lief to the Irish landlords and the Irish 
generally. Was Liverpool to have no re- 
lief? He had seen it stated that Ireland 
need not despair while there was a guinea 
in the English Exchequer. What! was 
that to be the rule? The English were 
suffering as well as the Irish and the 
Scotch; they were not dying of starvation, 
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but they were wearing out their lives by a 
slow but no less sure progress. Was it 
not a grievance that Liverpool was to be 
so inundated that in eleven days they were 
compelled to afford relief in 198,000 cases 
in addition to their own poor? Did the 
people of Liverpool want no relief? They 
asked for it, and in his opinion they had a 
right to demand it. 


THE PRICE OF FOOD. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE pre- 
sented a petition from the mayor, alder- 
men, and burgesses of Cork, praying of 
their Lordships to take some measures for 
the purpose of diminishing the price of 
food in Ireland. The noble Marquess took 
that opportunity of stating that he con- 
curred in the opinion expressed by his 
noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Brougham) the other evening, that the 
Government ought not to take any mea- 
sures which would interfere with the mar- 
ket price of food. The system had been 
tried, and it had been found to operate 
most injuriously. The result was a griev- 
ous scarcity of provisions in every place 
the very week following that during which 
it had been tried; and in some instances, 
the provision dealers were obliged to shut 
up their shops, in consequence of the losses 
they had sustained. He was also perfectly 
ready to concur in opinion with the noble 
and learned Lord, that it was the duty of 
the Government, as far as possible, to 
remit obstructions to supplies of food being 
obtained by the people. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: I think it 
is desirable that it should not go forth to 
the country that there is likely to be a 
great dearth of provisions in this country. 
So much has been stated about famine in 
Ireland, it is now said in many parts of 
England that there will be a scarcity of 
corn, and that all the evils of a famine 
may be apprehended. Now, I believe that 
that is not the case, as I believe that there 
is a great deal of corn in the hands of 
persons in this country. Besides, when, 
coupled with this, we see such large im- 
ports of grain from the United States, 
there is little reason for people to consider 
that the country will encounter a famine. 
I, for one, have no apprehension of a fa- 
mine here. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM had not the 
slightest doubt that the supply of wheat, 
both in England and Ireland, was suffi- 
cient for those who were consumers of 
wheat. This would necessarily be ab- 
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sorbed, and certainly. the finer qualities of 
wheat would be scarce, and perhaps there 
might be a scarcity in the secondary quali. 
ties also; but he was anxious to correet 
one mistake which might be injurious ou 
of doors. An impression had been created 
by the words of his noble and learned 
Friend, and he was anxious to correct the 
notion, that the people of England were 
suffering anything like the same destitu. 
tion as that which was experienced in Ire. 
land. The people of Ireland were not con. 
sumers of wheat, but of other produce; 
and as the potato crop had totally failed, 
want was not only felt in Ireland, but 
there was absolute destitution. This was 
a notion which he earnestly desired to cor. 
rect; for if it were not corrected, it might 
lead to a relaxation of those efforts which 
were indispensable to relieve the Irish peo. 
ple from starvation. 

» Lorp BROUGHAM was anxious to ex- 
plain that he had never entertained the 
idea that the destitution in England was 
in any degree equal to that in Ireland, 
When he made the observation to which 
his noble Friend referred, he had in his 
eye Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, the 
ports on the western coast where a scarcity 
of corn had been severely felt. The point 
which he desired to bring under their Lord- 
ships’ notice was the fact, that while great 
exertions had been made for the relief of 
Ireland, nothing like the same effort had 
been manifested for the poor of Scotland 
and England. He found no fault with the 
contributions that had been made for the 
suffering poor in Ireland. In his opinion, 
it did the people of this country great 
honour; for all classes had ecually exerted 
themselves to succour those whom he would 
eall their fellow-countrymen, and among 
the most active was that amiable, that 
excellent body, the Society of Friends, 
who, although only a small community, 
had contributed the munificent sum of 
30,0002. 

House adjourned. 
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Irish Poor to Emigrate.—From Cork, for the Adoption of 
Measures for the Relief of the Destitute Irish.—From 
Stirling, against the Proposed Measure for the Reduction 
of the Duty on Rum. 


NEW COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN wished to know 
what course had been adopted for the re- 
gulation of the New Colleges in Ireland. 
The preliminary works were not yet com- 
menced. He believed that there was some 
difficulty as to the ecclesiastical branch of 
the subject, and he believed that the noble 
Lord himself had suggested a mode by 
which they might be probably terminated. 
He hoped the noble Lord would have no 
objection to state what prospect there was 
of these matters being regulated in such a 
manner as to give satisfaction to persons 
of all persuasions ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL could assure the 
hon. Gentleman, that very great attention 
had been paid to the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
had devoted a good deal of time to it. He 
certainly had hopes that the differences 
which existed would be removed. He could 
not then state what these arrangements 
were, nor when they would be completed. 
The subject, however, was receiving every 


attention ; and when ‘a final arrangement 
had been come to, he would be ready to 
give an answer to the hon. Gentleman. 


POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. G. BANKES wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Attorney General, whether he 
had any objection to produce to the House 
the opinion which he had given to the Poor 
Law Commissioners on the subject of the 
Poor Removal Act of last Session. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL replied, 
that so far as he was personally concerned, 
he should have no objection to produce the 
opinion, if he had it to produce ; but, in 
point of fact, he had it not, nor had he any 
recollection of it. He might add, that he 
believed it was not usual, either there or 
elsewhere, to give to others the opinion of 
counsel; nor for the person who had given 
the opinion to produce it. He had no con- 
trol over the opinion in question, having 
once parted with it. 

Mr. G. BANKES gave notice that he 
would, to-morrow, move for the opinion 
given to the Poor Law Commissioners— 
both the case and opinion. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND), 


Lorp G. BENTINCK rose and said: 
Sir, often as I have experienced the un- 
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deserved kindness and patience of this 
House, I never felt that I had so much 
need of them as on the present occasion, 
when, for the first time, I am goipg to 
introduce a measure in which the inter- 
ests of my country are deeply concerned. 
Sir, it is not that I feel any want of con- 
fidence in the intrinsic value of the mea- 
sure which I am going to introduce to the 
House, for in it I have confidence the 
most enthusiastic ; but it is because I 
fear, lest through the feebleness of the ad- 
vocate, a measure which, so far as its 
value goes, must depend on its practical 
machinery, and which has had the care 
and anxious solicitude of men of far su- 
perior intellect to mine—a measure which 
has been prepared by men whose time 
may be measured by minutes and valued 
in gold, should suffer from such weak ad- 
vocacy as mine. Sir, when I say that my 
right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of York 
(Mr. Hudson), and Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
and last, but not least, Mr. Laing, have 
patriotically sacrificed their entire time to 
the preparation of this measure, I think the 
House will feel with me that there have 
been the soundest and most powerful un- 
derstandings applied to the considerations 
which are connected with railroads in Ire- 
land. But, Sir, whilst I say that my 
right hon. and learned Friends are entitled 
to all the praise and all the merit for any 
good that shall be found in the measure 
which I am going to introduce to the House, 
if, on the contrary, there is nothing good in 
it, and in its principle it is so hostile to the 
constitution of this country, or in its details 
so injurious to my own country; if it is so 
contrary to sound policy, and altogether so 
bad that it is not entitled even to a hearing in 
this House; if it deserves to be condemned 
and altogether rejected, contrary to usual 
practice, as I am told that it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers to attempt 
to do with it, then I say that for all that 
is bad in principle and in policy, I alone 
am responsible; and it is my privilege, as 
the leader of a great party, to claim for 
myself the right to incur the exclusive 
blame and to bear the undivided respon- 
sibility of it. It is not my intention to 
make a very long preface, or to enter 
into any general discussion as regards the 
state and condition of Ireland. Suffice 
it for me that this great fact stares us 
in the face, that at this moment there 
are 500,000 able-bodied persons in Ireland 
living upon the funds of the State; that 
there are 500,000 able-bodied persons 
2C2 
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commanded by a staff of 11,587 persons, 
employed upon works which have been 
variously described as ‘‘ works worse than 
idleness,’’ by the yeomanry of Ulster as 
‘* public follies, ”’ and by the Inspector of the 
Government himself, Colonel Douglas, as 
‘* works which will answer no other purpose 
than that of obstructing the public con- 
veyances.”” Sir, I say that 1 feel with 
others that a great calamity is overhang- 
ing Ireland; but at the same time I can- 
not say that I look with any despondency 
at the present state of affairs. Sir, I do 
hope that we, who in former times have 
arisen from difficulties far greater than 
these, shall not be appalled at a calamity 
which consists in the loss of property to 
the value of 10,000,000J. sterling; that 
we, who at one period of the war were ex- 
pending, upon an average for three years, 
103,000,000/. sterling a year, will not be 
downhearted at having to provide for a 
deficiency and for a disaster that may be 
estimated at 10,000,000/. On the con- 
trary, Sir, I look with confident hope that 
good will rise out of evil, and that so far 
from lying down and weeping over our 
misfortune, like children lost in a wood, 
we shall have the spirit to look our diftfi- 


culties fairly in the face, and to be resolved 
to exercise a firm determination to over- 


come them. Sir, I cannot forget that 
England has had her bad days as well as 
Treland; that we have known the time 
when the counties of England have been 
ravaged by the fires of the incendiary; that 
we have seen the time in England when 
the Sovereign dared not go into his own 
city of London. I cannot for get that in 
later times, so little while ago as the year 
1842, England, though not "supporting, as 
now she and Ireland together are con- 
strained to support, 2,000,000 beings in 
idleness in the latter country, did support, 
by her parish rates, 1,427,000 persons ; 
that of these no less than 83,000 adult able- 
bodied men were actually confined within 
the walls of the workhouse, and that 407,000 
adult able-bodied labourers were sustain- 
ed by the parish. Well, then, it does 
seem to me, that, when we come to esti- 
mate the condition of Ireland, and compare 
it with that of England in no very distant 
times, there is not so great a difference be- 
tween the present state of Ireland and 
that of England in the years 1841 and 
1842 that we need despair of finding the 
means to overcome our difficulties. Ww ell, 
Sir, 1841 and 1842 were years of great 
distress and of difficulty to England; and 
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what has occurred since to change the 
face of affairs in this country, and to 
restore England from a state of dis. 
tress and “poverty to a condition the 
most prosperous and most affluent that 
ever was known in the annals of her his. 
tory? Sir, I am aware that there are 
some who ascribe all this improvement, 
and all this prosperity, to the operation of 
those measures of free trade which were 
commenced in the year 1842. There are 
some, I know, who have expressed it as 
their opinion that the reduction of five. 
sixteenths of a penny of the duty on cot- 
ton, the free introduction of some 27,000 
head of foreign cattle, the admission of 
foreign timber at reduced duties, and last, 
but not least, the free admission of goose 
feathers, are the causes of all the prosper- 
ity which we now so happily experience; 
but, I for one, am more disposed to ascribe 
it to that enterprise—that railway enter- 
prise—which arose about that period of 
our history. And when I recollect that in 
the last three or four years something 
like 13,000,000/. sterling a year has been 
spent in wages to the native industry of this 
country in the construction of railways, 
and that for their construction 200,000 
able-bodied labourers, receiving upon an 
average 22s. a week, have been called 
from “the parish and the workhouse to 
execute them, I think that it requires no 
conjurer to discover that the change which 
has come over the circumstances of the 
country arises not from any political changes 
that have taken place in the commercial 
policy of the country, but that it has arisen 
from that mighty enterprise which has 
given employment to so many people, 
and at the head of which stood my right 
hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of York. 
Sir, I shall not go back to investigate 
all the recommendations that have been 
made by the various persons in authority, 
and by various Committees of this House ; 
but this I think I may venture to say, that 
there has been no inquiry made by Parlia- 
ment, in which the result has not been the 
recommendation that the difficulties of Ire- 
land should be sought to be overcome by 
stimulating the employment of her people. 
Sir, i in the year 1836 there was a Commis- 
sion appointed by Her Majesty to inquire 
into the advantages of railway communica- 
tion in Ireland, The result of that inquiry 
was a report from those able Commissioners, 
recommending that a system of railways in 
Traland should be carried out, and that this 
should be done by assistance ‘of funds from 
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the Government. Sir, I will not travel 
over the old beaten ground with respect to 
the reasons which they so ably gave for 
making this recommendation. I will not 
repeat to the House the many proofs which 
they gave of the wonders which easy com- 
munication had performed in Ireland, or of 
the perfect success which had attended 
every grant made by Parliament for im- 
proving roads and communication in Ire- 
Jand. But, Sir, that report was followed 
up by another report, which was the re- 
port of Lord Devon, and he confirmed all 
the recommendations of the Railway Com- 
missioners. In his report he pointed to 
the opening of communications and to as- 
sistance by loans from the Government as 
the best means of finding employment for 
the people. Well, Sir, this brings me to 
the existing state of railway enterprise in 
Ireland. Sir, I find that there have passed 
Acts of Parliament for 1,523 miles of rail- 
way in Ireland, and though some of these 
Acts have passed so long as eleven years 
ago, up to this time 123 miles only of rail- 
way have been completed, and I think that 
only 164 miles more are in course of com- 
pletion in the present year. This must 
prove to the House that there is some 
weakness, some debility in Ireland, which 


prevents them from carrying out those en- 
terprises which, in England and Scotland, 
have caused the completion already, I be- 
lieve, of 2,600 miles of railway, and 
have caused new Acts to be passed for 
constructing 5,400 miles more—8,000 in 


the whole. Well, then, Sir, is it that 
the circumstances of Ireland, that the 
poverty of lreland, and the state of her 
population, make hers a condition that 
is not likely to prove advantageous to 
railway speculators? Far from it. By 
a report, for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Stephenson, I find that the population of 
Ireland and the population of England and 
Wales are as nearly as possible upon a 
par. In England, it appears, by the last 
census of 1841, that there is for every two 
acres and one-fifth of land, one individual 
of the population; whilst in Ireland the 
population amounts to one on every two 
acres and a quarter. And in this compa- 
rison, let me tell you that the 7,000,000 
acres of waste bog and of water on the 
surface of Ireland, are taken into consid- 
eration. Therefore, if you compare the 
cultivated acres of England and of Wales 
with the cultivated acres of Ireland, you 
would find the balance in favour of Ire- 
land, and that [reland is more densely in- 
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habited than England and Wales. Now, 
Sir, perhaps you will tell me ‘ that this 
may be a very good argument as far as 
population is concerned; but what is the 
use of population if they have no money to 
pay for their conveyance by railways?” 
Sir, my right hon. Friend who sits beside 
me (Mr. Hudson), will tell you that in all 
railway speculations population is held to be 
the first element of their success; property 
second; and if you tell me that the popula- 
tion of Ireland is incapable of travelling 
from want of means, I must answer you 
with the assertion of this fact, that it is 
not so; for by a return that I have got 
here, and for which I am indebted to the 
industry of Mr. Laing, I find that the 
number of passengers who travel upon 
Irish railways, as compared with the num- 
ber who travel either upon the Scottish or 
English railroads, is exceedingly greater. 
The House may be surprised to hear it; 
but the fact is this, that while upon the 
Scotch and English railways the average 
number of passengers who travel is but 
11,800 per mile per annum, upon the Ul- 
ster Railway the number who travel is no 
less than 21,790 per mile per annum; and 
on the Drogheda and Dublin line the num- 
ber is 18,250 per mile per annum. But, 
Sir, I am not going to take only these 
two Irish railroads that have already been 
completed, and one of which, the Ulster 
Railway, is looked upon as the London and 
Birmingham line is regarded in this coun- 
try; but I will venture to take the bull 
by the horns, and to contrast the Ul- 
ster Railway with our own London and 
Birmingham, and I find that in the year 
which has just passed the Ulster Railway 
and the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, 
consisting together of fifty-six miles only 
in length, have carried 1,111,442 passen- 
gers against 1,008,000 passengers carried 
by the London and Birmingham Railway, 
which measures double the distance. Well 
then, Sir, I think that if it is to be ob- 


jected to my plan that the poverty of Ire- 


land, the poverty of her people, will make 
railroads in Ireland a ruinous speculation, 
and that it is impossible for England to 
advance money to Ireland with any just 
expectation that the debt will be repaid: 
I say that the practical experience that 
we have of the few railroads already con- 
structed in Ireland gives a flat denial to 
any such argument. Then, Sir, I may 
be asked if this be the case, and if there is 
this promise of profits in Irish enterprise 
applied to railways, how is it that private 
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speculators do not come in to the market? 
Sir, I am unable to answer that question 
satisfactorily; but the fact is so, that Eng- 
lish capital will not come forward to invest 
itself in Ireland. There is a feeling of 
distrust towards all Irish speculations, and 
there is an ignorance of that country in 
England, which prevents English capital- 
ists from venturing their money in these 
concerns. And if any proof of this is 
wanting, I could instance the case of the 
North British Railway, and compare it 
with the Great Southern and Western 
Railway in Ireland. There are already 
completed of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway fifty-six miles. That 
railway is but just completed, is opened 
only for passenger traffic, and is not open 
for goods. And there are completed of 
the North British Railway and its branches 
seventy-two miles, which are partly open 
for goods traffic as well as that of passen- 
gers. Now the traffic upon the Great 
Southern and Western (Ireland) amounted 
in the last week to 1,028/. upon the fifty- 
six miles completed; while upon the North 
British Railway, which cost 26,3002. per 
mile against 15,0007. a mile which the Great 
Southern and Western (Ireland) cost, the 
amount of traffic exceeded that of the 
Great Southern and Western by only 
3391., its gross traffic having been 1,5671.; 
and though according to all common sense 
the Great Southern and Western Railway 
(Ireland) should be the most profitable 
concern for speculation, yet such is the 
feeling in the money market of Eng- 
land, that the worse railway of the two 
is at 407. premium, while the better rail- 
way is at 2/. discount; that is to say, the 
North British is at 40 per cent premium, 
while the Great Southern and Western 
(Ireland) at the last sale was, I believe, 
at 2/1. discount upon the 5Ol. shares. 
Well, then, I think I have shown you 
there is something in fashion, something in 
confidence, which occasions the unwilling- 
ness of English capitalists to vest their 
capital in Ireland. But if I look to an- 
other part of the question, I must remem- 
ber that many of the railway proprietors 
in Ireland, are the landlords and tenantry 
of that country; and the presence of the 
very calamity which now impoverishes and 
afflicts Ireland, affords an adequate reason 
why the local proprietors of Ireland should 
not be able to meet their calls; and the 
consequence is, that some of the best spe- 
culations in Ireland are now what is com- 
monly called “stuck fast’? for want of 
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money. I take the railways in the south. 
ern parts of Ireland, and this is the report 
which we have received from two engi. 
neers (Mr. Bidder, jun., and Mr. Smith) 
who have been travelling in Ireland inyes. 
tigating this question of Irish railroads for 
us, and they say of the railway from Thurles 
to Cork, which is sixty miles in length, 
that it will be commenced as fast as the 
land and money can be obtained; that the 
branch to Limerick, which is twenty-five 
miles in length, will be completed by the 
time the main line is open to Tipperary, 
and that that event must depend upon the 
supply of money; of the Killarney June. 
tion, which is forty miles in length, they 
say it is advertised, but that there is no 
money to commence. They say of the 
Cork and Fermoy line, which is sixteen 
miles in length, that the works are stopped 
for want of funds; of the Limerick and 
Waterford, which is fifty miles in length, 
that it is stopped also for want of money; 
also of the Cork and Bandon line, which is 
sixteen miles long; the Cork and Water- 
ford, which is ninety-seven miles in length; 
and the Cork line to Passage and Black- 
rock, which is six and a half miles long; 
that all these are stopped from the same 
cause—want of money; making, in those 
seven counties in the southern parts of 
Ireland, 290 miles of railway which are 
stopped from want of money. Of the 
Dublin and Mullingar line, it is reported 
that the company are prosecuting their 
works with vigour, and that they have 
3,000 men employed—that is, more than 
sixty men per mile; but that a great many 
more would be employed if the company 
had sufticient funds; so that it is evident 
the company is disposed to prosecute their 
works with the greatest vigour. Why is 
it, then, that they cannot accomplish their 
works with the quickness they desire? It 
is because there is a general distrust in 
the English market respecting Irish lines, 
which is an effectual bar to their get- 
ting money on reasonable terms, and it 
is my proposition that the Government 
should come to their aid; and the pro- 
position I have to make to this House 
is, that for every 1001. properly expended 
upon railways, 2001. should be lent by Go- 
vernment, at the very lowest interest at 
which, on the credit of the Government, that 
amount can be raised. It may be said that 
this is lending to the companies at a lower 
rate of interest than money has been here- 
tofore lent. It may be said, also, and, of 
course, will be said by opponents of this 
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scheme, that this is insufficient security. 
But I hope, with the indulgence of the 
House, to be able before I sit down, to sa- 
tisfy the House that under the restriction 
] propose to put upon this proposal, the 
money 80 expended will be amply secured. 
I have long, often consulted anxiously 
upon this point, with one who is the chair- 
man of companies whose railways ex- 
tend 1,700 miles in length, and who has 
the control of 45,000,0002.; and he is pre- 
pared to pledge his commercial reputation 
and character to the country, that the 
State shall not lose one single farthing 
by the proposition. My right hon. Friend 
the Lord Mayor of York (Mr. Hudson) 
will tell you that the worst railway that 
js under his direction, would afford cent 
per cent security to Government; and I 
shall be prepared to show you that of 
all the railways that ever have been con- 
structed in this country, in Belgium, or 
in Scotland, the worst would afford ample 
security to Government. I am speaking, 
of course, of passenger lines; for the ques- 
tion here is entirely of passenger lines, and 
not of mineral lines. Well, I have said 
that my proposition is, that Government is 
to lend at the interest for which it can be 
borrowed ; and though the interest at pre- 
sent would be 3/. 6s. 8d. per cent, yet I 
will assume it to be 33 per cent—that Go- 
yernment is to lend at that interest, and 
take the security of the whole railway. 
Consequently, a line paying 77. upon 300I. 
expended, would afford ample security for 
2001. lent by the State at 3/. 10s. per cent; 
and I am, therefore, prepared to prove that a 
line which paid but a dividend of 21. 6s. 8d. 
percent would afford perfect security for the 
interest of the loan lent by the Government. 
But, Sir, I will show you that there is no line 
that would not do far more than this. The 
line in the empire of which the gross traftic 
receipts are the lowest, is that from Ar- 
broath to Forfar. The gross receipts upon 
that line, which cost 9,000. per mile, were 
in the first year but 468/., while the cost 
of working the line was 2021. per mile, and 
yet upon that line, even at that low amount 
of traffie, the Government would have 3} 
per cent interest, leaving 2 per cent over 
to the shareholders. To show what the 
Arbroath and Forfar line was, I must tell 
the House that all the traffic that existed 
between the two towns previous to the for- 
mation of this railway, was of only that 
amount that it was carried on by one 
horse and a light cart, which travelled be- 
tween the two towns three days a week. 
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number of passengers now cayrig® by the 
railway amounts to 90,000 a yéar, or 247 
per day, yielding an average amount of 
receipts of 150d. to 2001. per week, which 
was a profit of 5 per cent upon the whole 
of the expenditure, that being 145,0001. 
Having selected the worst line in the em- 
pire, taken, too, in its earliest infancy, and 
shown that the security to the Government 
will be sufficient; I have now to show to 
the House the grounds upon which I con- 
clude that the passing of this measure 
would have the effect of stimulating English 
capital, and that it would forthwith set to 
work English capitalists to complete the 
railways in Ireland. Before I go on, my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hudson) reminds me 
that I ought to have stated that this se- 
curity of 100/., properly expended, for 
every 2001. of loan, is not the only security 
to be had. We propose to make the Rail- 
way Commissioners, of whom you formed 
last year a board which is responsible to 
Parliament—to make them a board for the 
purpose of dealing out these loans to the 
public. We propose to throw the entire 
responsibility upon this board; and unless 
they shall report to the Commissioners of 
the Treasury that the railway which ap- 
plies for a loan is likely to be beneticial to 
the country, and to afford profitable em- 
ployment, and it offers reasonable and 
sufficient security to the Government, that 
the State is not to be called upon, even 
where the share-capital of the company has 
been expended, to advance any money to 
that railway. But I was going on to show 
in what position my proposition weuld place 
the shareholders ; and whilst it would be at 
once clear to the House, that under my 
proposal a line that pays 4 per cent upon 
its entire cost—that is to say, 12/. upon 
every 300/. laid out—would pay to the 
share-capitalists 5/. interest, after repaying 
the Government 31. 10s. upon every 1000. 
lent; so a line which pays 5 per cent upon 
the entire cost of the railway, would, after 
paying 7J. interest for the 2007. lent by 
Government, leave 8/. for the share-capi- 
talists. While that is clear to the House, 
I will show to you what effect my proposi- 
tion would have upon the railways which 
are now in existence, and are stopped for 
want of money. I will take a concern, in 
which the largest number of shareholders 
are Irish proprietors—the Waterford and 
Limerick railway. The position of that 
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railway is this; the cost of it was esti- 
mated at 750,000/., but a power was given 
to borrow 250,000/. more; and from the 
experience of all railways constructed in 
this country and in Scotland, I think 
I should not be safe unless I estimated 
the entire cost of that railway at the 
amount, not of the estimated capital, but 
also of the loan the company has power 
to raise; therefore I will assume that this 
railway shall cost 1,000,0002. before it is 
completed. The company have already 
expended 324,000/. upon the construction 
of the line, and are now stopped for want 
of money; the consequence is, that though 
271. 10s. has been paid up out of each 500. 
share, these shares are at from 121. to 141. 
discount, or, in other words, 50 per cent 
discount ; so that, in point of fact, the 
market value of the 324,000/. so expended 
upon that railway is worth only about 
162,0001. Now under my proposition it 
would not be necessary to make any fur- 
ther vain calls upon the shareholders; they 
would be entitled at once to demand from 
the Government a loan equal to 648,0001., 
which would, as nearly as may be, com- 
plete the line. What would be the effect 
of allthis? Why, it was estimated that 
the traffic of the railway would admit of a 
dividend upon 750,000/. of 62 per cent; 
but considering that the true expenditure 
would be, not 750,000/.. but 1,000,0002., 
it would give 5 per cent as the probable 
dividend on the whole cost of the railway. 
But if the Government lent them two-thirds 
of the required capital at 33 per cent, 
the effect would be that upon the 324,000/. 
share-capital already expended, there would 
be a fair and early prospect of 8 per cent divi- 
dend being divided; and the simultaneous 
effect would be that the shares of that com- 
pany, instead of being dead in the market, 
and at a discount of 162,0001., would in- 
stantly rise to a considerable premium, and 
the landed proprietors and the tenantry of 
Ireland, now unable to meet their calls, 
would be enabled to get rid of their shares 
at a premium, and employ the money so 
obtained in the improvement of their es- 
tates and of their farms, thus giving fresh 
employment to the poor of Ireland. Thus 
my proposition would have a doubly bene- 
ficial effect: it would instantly set to work 
a great number of persons, and it would 
enable the landed proprietors who are 
now shareholders in the concern to make 
use of their money for the improvement of 
their estates and the employment of the 
people. This line, which is a most im- 
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portant one, passes through three baronieg 
in the county of Tipperary, and one jn 
Kilkenny; and in a letter which I haye 
received from the Earl of Glengall, his 
Lordship informs me they are prepared 
to set at work 60,000 men in the counties 
of Kilkenny, Limerick, and Waterford; 
and that those four baronies which I haye 
mentioned have been paying 4,0001, a. 
piece for some months since in employ. 
ment upon these public works, with every 
prospect of those demands being continued 
upon them for the next eight months; and 
all this expended upon those useless works 
of which the only results are to spoil the 
roads and obstruct the public conveyances, 
Sir, I may be told that within these three 
or four days some magic influence has 
come over Her Majesty’s Government, 
and induced them to allow money for the 
earth-works on this Waterford and Lime- 
rick Railway to be advanced upon the 
security of the baronial sessions’ present- 
ments. But I think this is a clumsy and 
cumbrous way, and one not altogether 
just, for it is not just that the land should 
be burdened for the support of the rail- 
ways. I think it is much simpler that the 
loan should be made directly to the rail- 
ways, and not upon the security of the 
land. This process of lending to the rail- 
way through the instrumentality of the 
land is a proposal that was made to this 
Tlouse in the year, I think, 1839; and 
though when it was first proposed it was 
carried by a majority, yet the Ministry of 
that time foresaw that it could not be car- 
ried, and finally abandoned it. It is utterly 
impossible to assess upon the landowners 
any rate by which they can be called 
upon to contribute in any fair ratio 
to the maintenance of railways. The 
land which is close to a first-class sta- 
tion may be increased in value 1,000 
per cent, while the property abutting 
upon the old channels of communication 
may actually suffer depreciation. There- 
fore, my idea is, that these advances should 
be made in a plain and simple way at once 
to the railways themselves. And, Sir, 
when I am on the subject of these railways 
in the southern districts of Ireland, I have 
not only to tell you that this one company 
(the Waterford and Limerick) are prepared 
to employ 16,000 men on these works, but 
I will take the liberty of reading to the 
House an application made by the chair- 
man of the Southern and Western Railway 
to Government last May upon the same 
subject. On the 22nd of May, last year, 
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Mr. George Carr, chairman of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, addressed 
this letter to Sir R. Peel :— 

«JT have consulted the principal contractors on 
our line, and I find that, in case we had at once a 
sum of 500,000/., they would undertake to give 
immediate employment to many thousands in dis- 
tress, now destitute and unemployed. By a si- 
multaneous action the employment would be dis- 
tributed judiciously along the greater part of the 
jine ; and, the wages being paid in cash, and with 
the most scrupulous regularity, the disbursement 
of such a considerable sum through the labouring 
classes must alleviate, if not entirely remove, all 
apprehensions of suffering from want and idle- 
ness.” 

Again he says— 

“The Government has now an opportunity of 

affording the greatest extent of relief, with the 
certainty of a punctual repayment of every shilling 
borrowed.” 
And he encloses a copy of a letter that he 
himself had addressed, through their Seere- 
tary, Mr. Brickwood, to the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners in Ireland. In that 
letter he tells them that— 

“The whole line is a trifle short of 200 miles 
inlength ; that the dense population of the towns 
along the line—Thurles, ‘'emplemore, Tipperary 
—has long been notorious for its turbulent and 
discontented character, now aggravated by fa- 
He justly says— 

“There appears no way of averting the impend- 
ing calamity, but by giving full and active employ- 
ment to the peasantry.” 


And he adds— 

“This most desirable object the railway com- 
pany confidently undertake to effect. All the works 
at this stage are of that description that can be 
executed by the ordinary labour of the country ; 
and, with a certainty of obtaining the aid now 
sought, I may safely assert, that 50,000 poor fel- 
lows, now starving and idle, will be placed in a 
condition to earn such wages as will render them 
and their wretched families comfortable and inde- 
pendent during the two most trying months of the 
year, July and August, when the old crop is ex- 
hausted, and the new not ripe.” 

Now can any one for a moment reflect 
on this offer by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company thus to em- 
ploy 50,000 labourers, and not come to 
the opinion that true wisdom and true eco- 
homy were concerned in making the re- 
quired loan of 500,0001. to them? I ask 
whether the effect would not have been, so 
far at least as those counties through 
which these railways would pass were con- 
cerned, that England would not have been 
called upon to pay one-half the expense of 
their presentments for the maintenance of 
their poor? Sir, in addition to these 
communications, we have one from Mr. 





Dargan, the great contractor, in Ireland, 
who has contracted for 300 miles of rail- 
way there, and who says that he is stopped, 
as regards 102 miles, partly from being 
unable to get possession of the land, and 
partly from want of money; but that if he 
were at liberty to proceed, he would the 
next day put in employment 30,000 men 
upon these 102 miles. It may, however, 
be said that my proposal will only affect 
those counties through which these rail- 
ways pass; but I beg leave to tell the 
House, that of the 1,340 miles of railway 
for which Bills were passed in 1845 and 
1846, and those previously passed, the re- 
sult is, that there are but four counties in 
Ireland that would not be traversed by 
railway. These are, I think, the counties 
of Mayo, Sligo, Roscommon, and Galway; 
but there are already in Parliament Bills 
for an extension railway from Athlone to 
Galway, with an extension to Mayo, which 
will traverse the end of Roscommon, and 
go through the centre of Galway, and 
which those intelligent men, Mr. Bidder 
and Mr. Smith, employed by Mr. Stephen- 
son, assure us is the line of all others of 
the greatest importance to the welfare of 
the country, and would certainly pay 5 per 
cent. Sir, there cannot be a doubt, if this 
measure were to pass, that another branch, 
the Great Midland and Western Railway, 
from Longford to Sligo, would also be 
carried out, passing through the iron and 
coal mines of Sligo, and thereby opening 
to us iron which, according to the report 
of the Railway Commissioners in 1837, 
is of the finest description—of the rich- 
est and most brilliant ore, with excellent 
coal for smelting purposes, as well as lime- 
stone quarries at hand, but which cannot 
be worked successfully for want of rail- 
way communication. Another line, for 
which I think a Bill is now before Parlia- 
ment, would be carried out also to Cavan; 
and then there would not be a single 
county in Ireland which would not be tra- 
versed by railways. There have already 
passed Acts of Parliament empowcring 
railway companies to complete 1,522 miles 
of railway; there are before the House, at 
the present moment, Bills for 150 miles 
more; and there are lines from Limerick 
to Tarbert, a branch to Castlebar, a branch 
to Roscommon, a branch to Loughrea, a 
branch to Ennis, and others which will 
certainly be made if this Bill passes, and 
railway speculators are thus assured of 
assistance by the Government. These lines, 
in length 268 miles more, make altogether 
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1,970 miles; of which 123 are completed, 
and 164 in progress, leaving somewhere 
about 200 miles of margin for railways 
which might be disallowed by the Railway 
Commissioners. Now, Sir, in introducing 
this measure to the House, it has not been 
my wish to bring forward any proposition 
either of hostility or rivalry to the Go- 
vernment of my noble Friend. I have 
assured the House publicly and privately 
—I have pledged my honour to my 
noble Friend, the First Minister—that I 
seek no advantage from the carrying of 
this measure; and that it is my anxious 
hope that we may come to the consid- 
eration of it as if it were a great pri- 
vate Bill, and we were all selected mem- 
bers of the Committee to inquire into its 
worth. With regard to the measure itself, 
though the idea of it originated so far 
back as September, at the house of my 
hon. Friend Sir J. Tyrell; and though the 
Bill was drawn so far back as November 
last, yet until I had given notice of the 
measure in this House, with the exception 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Har- 
wich (Major Beresford), who enjoys our 
full confidence, we had studiously avoided 
communicating our secret either to any Irish 
Member, or to any English or Scotch Gen- 


tleman connected with Irish railways or 


with Irish property. We thought, as it 
was a measure which called upon England 
for a large advance of money, it would be 
more becoming that no jury should sit upon 
it but one consisting exclusively of English 
Members; and I therefore trust the Irish 
Gentlemen will not think that we exer- 
cised any discourteous discretion when we 
forbore to consult them before introducing 
this measure to the House. I felt, amongst 
other considerations, that there were those 
out of doors who were disposed to raise a 
clamour against every proposition for as- 
sistance coming from Ireland; and that it 
would be more consistent with the dignity 
of the Irish Gentlemen, and with their 
true interest, that this measure should be 
above the suspicion of being what is called 
an Irish job. It may be said that this pro- 
position is one more favourable to Irish 
railroads and Irish proprietors, than that 
which they have themselves proposed. My 
Friends have considered, with me, their 
proposition, and on the best consideration 
we could give to it, we came to the opinion 
that the measures proposed by the Irish 
Gentlemen themselves, though they might 
have the effect of completing, after some 
delay, the best lines, would not have the 
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effect chiefly desired; and that is, to gj. 
mulate and promote the profitable and im. 
mediate employment of the people on g 
great scale. My right hon. Friend, who 
has never undertaken any railway enter. 
prise that has not ended in success, ang 
who is perhaps the best judge of this mat. 
ter, was of opinion that although such ep. 
couragement as the Irish Gentlemen asked 
might in the course of a few years, and by 
slow degrees, cause railway enterprise to 
be carried out in Ireland, yet it would not 
have the effect of immediately stimulatin 

the execution of them. Without this, half 
our purpose would be lost. In this, then 
consists the grand distinction between our 
plan and that of the Irish noblemen and 
gentlemen. The great question now arises, 
and it is this: How many men can you, 
by your scheme, find employment for? 
We know by experience—at least I know 
by information received from Mr. Stephen- 
son, the engineer of the line—that the 
London and Birmingham railway employed 
100 men per mile in its construction for 
four consecutive years. The London and 
Birmingham line, however, was one far 
more expensive in its works than the Irish 
lines, of which the outside average cost is 
estimated at 16,000/. per mile. The esti- 
mate of Mr. Stephenson is, that, taking 
one line with another throughout Ireland, 
to execute the whole of them would re- 
quire the services of sixty men per mile for 
four consecutive years. Sixty men per 
mile for 1,500 miles would give constant 
employment for four consecutive years to 
90,000 men on the earthworks and line 
alone; but it is estimated that the em- 
ployment given to quarrymen, artificers, 
and others, not actually engaged on the 
line of road, would occupy six men per 
mile for the whole number of miles un- 
der construction. This would give 9,000 
men more; to which is to be added—that 
which experience teaches is the fact—that 
when a new railway passes through acoun- 
try, the new fences to be made, the fields 
to be squared, the new drains and water- 
courses to be cut, and the new roads to be 
constructed, also occupy at least six men 
per mile, which will give 9,000 men more, 
making altogether a total number of 
108,000 men. But there are other mis- 
cellaneous employments to which the ex- 
penditure of so large a sum of money ne- 
cessarily gives rise, and it is thought to be 
putting the number very low when we esti- 
mate the able-bodied men required to be 
employed at high wages, in order to at 
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complish 1,500 miles of railway in Ireland 
at 110,000, representing, with their fami- 
jies, 650,000 persons. Then, Sir, if, as I 
have shown, without cost to this country, 
and in the end adding greatly to the 
wealth of this country, we could, by such 
3 measure as this, for four consecutive 
ears, feed, by means of good wages to the 
heads of families, 550,000 of the popula- 
tin of Ireland, it must be admitted that 
we should go a great way in assisting my 
noble Friend to carry out his new Poor 
Law Amendment scheme for Ireland. But 
by this proposition we expect not only to 
be able to give subsistence to 550,000 
persons, but we seek to provide also for 
the comforts of these poor people in the 
course of their employment. We have not 
forgotten the interests of the labourers: 
following out the recommendation of the 
report of the Railway Labourers’ Commit- 
tee, we have inserted in our Bill clauses 
obliging the companies to see that their 
contractors pay the wages of the labourers 
onge a week, and that in hard cash. We 
have provided that if the contractor or sub- 
contractor fail to do so from Saturday to 
Monday, there shall be a summary process 
against either at the choice of the labourer, 
and that he shall be obliged to pay double 
the amount of wages for every day’s delay. 
But this is not the only point in which we 
consider the interests of the railway la- 
bourer, and this suggestion comes from my 
hon. Friend, Mr. Stephenson. It is, that 
the companies shall be required, on the 
demand of the Railway Commissioners, to 
construct decent and suitable dwellings for 
the labourers before they commence their 
works. Nothing can be stronger than the 
language used in the report which lies on 
the Table on this point. It states truly, 
that it is in vain to think of improving 
the morals of the people, except you be- 
gin by improving their social condition. 
In practice, however, it has been found 
that railway labourers have been generally 
crowded into dwellings and put in places 
not fit for pigs. Some may think this 
measure an interference with free trade 
in the construction of railways; but I un- 
derstand, from all the best contractors in 
the kingdom, that it is cheaper to them in 
the end to consult the convenience and 
comforts of their labourers. Experience 
teaches that if a man is uncomfortable 
at home, he will go to the public house, 
and that where the labourers cannot be 
comfortably provided for, and have no 
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opportunities for bringing their wives with 
them, they will get tired of their work, 
and desert it altogether. But, Sir, there 
is also another advantage attending this 
arrangement, and it is this—that it will 
afford to the poor-law guardians in Ireland 
additional means of providing for the la- 
bourers in their own parishes who may be 
out of employment. It might be in vain, 
without this provision, for the poor-law 
guardians to say to an idle labourer who 
asked for relief, that he might get employ- 
ment on a railway thirty or forty miles off ; 
for his answer might fairly be, ‘‘ Where 
are my wife and family to live ?”” But now 
I think that with justice, and mercy, too, 
it will be in the power of every poor-law 
guardian to say, ‘‘ Here is an order for a 
spade, a pick-axe, or a shovel, on this or 
that railway where they want men; go 
there and you will get employment, and 
will find a decent dwelling too; get you 
gone, you have no longer a claim for relief 
upon us.” I therefore think, Sir, that 
we shall thus furnish my noble Friend 
with great facilities for carrying out his 
Poor Law Amendment Act, greatly as- 
sisting the workhouse test. Sir, I will 
now come to consider what will be the 
effect upon Ireland of the construction of 
railways in that country; and in doing so 
I think | may appeal to the testimony of 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, as to that of an 
able as well as an impartial witness. The 
House will, no doubt, expect to hear, if 
Mr. Smith of Deanston is asked what 
measure of all others would be the one 
most calculated to improve the condition of 
Ireland, that his answer would be, ‘ drain 
the bogs.’’ Mr. Smith, however, being 
asked before a Committee of this House 
what measure he would adopt for such a 
purpose, replied at once, ‘* Advance the 
construction of railways, and then agricul- 
tural improvement will speedily follow.” 
Mr. Smith of Deanston was then asked 
what would be the value of railways to an 
agricultural population—that being the gist 
of the examination by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, who put the question—and he 
answered— 


“That the improvement of the land for one 
mile only on each side of the railway so con- 
structed would be so great that it would pay the 
cost of the whole construction.” 


These were his words— 


“T think it will ultimately prove to be a most 
important benefit to that country. In my opinion 
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there are few districts in which railway communi- | quantity of land available for the produe. 
cation could be introduced, where the value of the | 4; : 

aragengter y Whe | tion of corn and food in general by so much, 
country through which the railway passed would | Y ] tly burdened th 
not be raised to an extent equal to the whole cost | So pee) Sree t € coun- 
of the railway.” try less for their repair and maintenanee, 

| Far different, however, is my scheme, | 

Arguing on an area of 640 acres for every | purpose to relieve the country of a cess for 
square mile, after deducting the land oc- | the maintenance of 550,000 people at up. 
cupied by fences, roads, and buildings, | productive labour—of people practically in 
he entered into a calculation of the gain a state of idleness, with one hand; while, 
derivable from the mere carriage of the with the other, I do not oppress you with 
produce of the land, and the back car- any equivalent charge by way of compensa. 
riage of manure, coals, tiles, bricks, &c., | tion. The land on which the 1,500 miles 
and estimates the saving through those | of railway stand will occupy 15,000 acres, 
means on every square mile to amount to | and will pay poor-rate in each parish through 
3071. 2s. 6d., or 6141. 5s. a year on 1,280 which the railway passes. Now, Sir, the 
acres, abutting each mile of railway, this average charge for the poor rate on the 
being the difference of the cost of carriage | English lines amounts to one and a half 
under the old mode of conveyance as com-| per cent on the gross traffic; I assume 
pared with the new. Following up this | the gross traftic on the Irish lines to be, on 
calculation, he says ten miles of railway | the average, 1,000/. per mile. On all the 
at twenty years’ purchase would give, English and Scotch railroads now in ope- 
1,220,8501. ; carrying it on to fifteen ration, the average amount of the gross 
miles, it will be seen, he says, that 1,500 traffic is 3,5001. per mile. But I take the 
miles of railway will improve the land | traffic of Ireland to be equal to two-sevenths 
through which it passes to the extent of of the traffic of the English lines for my 
1,920,000 acres, at the rate of a mile on’ present purpose: this would give 151. per 
each side. This, taken at twenty-five mile, occupying ten acres of land, that is, 
years’ purchase, will equal 23,033,6251. | 30s. an acre poor rate on 15,000 acres, 
sterling in the permanent improvement of amounting to 22,5001. a year. Of all the 
the land of Ireland. But he says, “I'll railways opened in Ireland up to this point 
give you a practical proof by referring of time, none have paid so little as 1,000. 
to the case of the Edinburgh and Glas- gross traffic per mile; on the contrary, 
gow Railway.’’ He says the land through those which three years ago only paid 
which the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- | 9501. per mile, now pay 1,6000. 1 there- 
way passes was let on an average at 5s. fore leave it to you, Sir, to say whether I 
per acre previous to the construction of am overstating the case. I ought now to 
that line; and now it is let at from 30s. | explain to the House what, in my opinion, 
to 40s. the acre. Take, Sir, however, not will be the effect of this proposition. A 
25s. or 30s. as the annual improvement, gross traffic of 6221. per mile, after de- 
but 10s. per acre as the amount of the im- dueting the cost of working the line, would 
provement of the land in Ireland through | exactly pay the Government interest, leay- 
which these railways will pass, and then, ing nothing for the shareholders. The 
calculate the increased value of 1,920,000 ordinary estimate of the cost of working a 
acres. The House will find that it equals line is 40 per cent on the gross traftic; the 
a capital of 24,000,000/. sterling. The ef- | first year of its being in operation the 
fect, therefore, of carrying out the system! Arbroath and Forfar Railway was worked 
of railway construction in Ireland, would at the low cost of 2U2l. per mile; the 
be to add 23,000,0001. or 24,000,0000. | greater the traflic, the greater, of course, 
sterling to the value of the land in| is the cost as well as the gain, there 
that country. But, Sir, the only advan-| being a greater necessity for increased 
tage of the plan does not consist in this. | plant within certain limits. Well, then, 
When you employed the labour of Ire-| Sir, this is the calculation I have made; 
land on those works of idleness which| taking 1,600/. a mile as the average cost 
you began last winter, and continue to! of caleulation—the Arbroath and Forfar 
this day—when you employed 83,000 men | Railway cost, as I have stated, only 
so far back as last July upon 3,809 miles | 9,0001. per mile—but taking 16,0001. per 
of road, you spoiled the old lines of com. | mile as the average cost of construction 
munication through the country; and when| of all the railways in Ireland, it will stand 
you made new ones, you diminished the | as follows :— 
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Traffic per Mile per 
Annum, required to pay Interest on Two-| Dividend 
the following Dividends, | thirds of the on 


supposing Railway to cost Capital advanced) One-third 
16,000 per mile, and to) by Government | Share 
be worked at 40 per cent.| at 53 per cent. Capital. 








cost, 

£, 

622 3} 0 

711 3h 1 

800 35 2 

888 34 3 

978 3} 4 
1066 3} 5 
1154 3h 6 
1245 3} 7 
1333 3s 8 
1412 3h 9 
1501 34 10 

















This, Sir, would at once call forth the 
capital of the country; and there cannot 
be a doubt that, that if a Bill were passed 
this Session to the effect that I have sug- 
gested, there would be enough capital sub- 
scribed within a week to construct all the 
lines of railway sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture for Ireland. And thus, Sir, you 
would not only have 110,000 labourers 
employed upon productive works, but you 
would have, under the present circumstances 
of the country, the promoters of these un- 
dertakings pressing on the works for the 
purpose of availing themselves of the present 
redundancy of the labour market, and I can- 
not doubt but that above 200,000 labourers 
would be instantaneously employed. But, 
Sir, I have not as yet detailed all the ad- 
vantages of this measure. The land to be 
bought—say 1,500 miles, at the rate of 
ten acres per mile—for the construction of 
these railways, would give 1,500,0000. for 
the purchase-money. The land for the 
railways already constructed, cost, on the 
average, 1701. per acre; so that the House 
will perceive I do not exaggerate my state- 
ments. Of this sum 20l. per acre will 
have to be paid for tenant rights to those 
in occupation of the land; and assuming 
the land to have been purchased already 
on 300 miles, 1,250,0000. will remain to 
be paid to the landlords for their property. 
At I70I. per acre, the sum will be equal to 
2,040,0001., of which 240,0001. would be 
divided among the occupying tenants, in 
number, probably, amounting at least to 
the number of acres entered upon. These 
large sums would be thus put at the disposal 
of the landlords and the occupying tenants; 
and would be expended by them on the im- 
provement of their land, and the employ- 
ment of the people of Ireland. I now come, 
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Sir, to the bearing of this measure upon 
the public revenue. I hear it whispered 
about that to raise the 16,000,000/. of 
money, which is my proposition, on the 
security of 8,000,000/. for the completion 
of 1,500 miles of railway in Ireland, would 
knock down the money market, and put 
the screw on the commerce and trade of this 
country. That, Sir, however, I do not be- 
lieve. I cannot conceive that to raise a sum 
of 16,000,000/., spread over four years, at 
the rate of 1,000,0002. for every three 
months, would have any, the slightest, 
effect upon the money market, or upon the 
commerce of this country. Sir, I have 
consulted several experienced persons upon 
the subject—persons of great ability as 
well as great experience—among others, 
the hon. Member for Westmorland, a Di- 
rector of the Bank of England (Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson), and I shall tell you 
shortly what is their opinion as to the 
effect of such a proceeding—it is that it 
would have no appreciable influence upon 
either. But, Sir, have we no experience in 
our own knowledge on this subject? Did 
we not in 1835 raise a sum of 15,000,0002. 
to pay the slave compensation money ; and 
what was the effect of that proceeding 
upon the public funds of the country ? 
Did it kick them down, as it has been ob- 
jected to my plan, or screw up the trade 
and commerce of the country? Quite the 
contrary, as the House will perceive from 
the following facts: The Slave Compen- 
sation Act, 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 73, 
received the Royal Assent August 28, 1833. 
The average price of Consols at that period 
was 891. The loan of 15,000,000/. was 
contracted for on the 8th August, 1835. 
The contractors were to receive for every 
1001. subscribed 75/. Consols, 251. Re- 
duced, 13s. 7d. Long Annuities, which 
would make the price as follows: Consols, 
881. 13s. 4d., Reduced, 90/., Long Annui- 
ties, 16s. 4d. Tlie average prices on the day 
of contract were—Consols, 901. 2s. 6d., 
Reduced, 901. 12s. 6d., Long Annuities, 
16s. 4d. During the whole of the year 
following this contract the price of Consols 
averaged about 911., and the premium on 
the loan ranged from 231. to 431. So that 
the contract price for that loan was taken 
on the whole at an average premium of 
17. 4s. 6d. for the 15,000,0007. Did that 
kick down the funds, or screw up trade 
and commerce? Far from it; it had no 
perceptible effect whatever upon the mar- 
ket then or thereafter. If this was the 
effect upon that occasion, were there any 
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grounds for alarm even to the most timid 
on the present? But even if we had not 
this experience of the loan of 15,000,000. 
for the slavery compensation payment, I 
should have felt the fullest confidence that 
the money would be raised, seeing that it 
is to be spent in the country, not out of it. 
Money spent on productive labour, and in 
the promotion of native industry, is not 
likely to depress the public funds of this 
country; that, Sir, I believe every person 
will admit. Lord Bacon says that ‘‘ money 
is like muck: the more it is spread the 
more it fructifies;’’ which is true, so it be 
money spent upon national and productive 
enterprise. Send money out of the coun- 
try, however, as you have done—to the 
extent of 70,000,000/. a year—for the 
purpose of supporting a foreign war, the 
whole of that sum to be spent abroad, and 
you will unquestionably oppress the money 
market, and injure the trade of the country. 
Send money out of the country as you did 
in 1825—invest 7,000,000/. and upwards, 
as you did on that occasion, in Peruvian 
and Mexican silver mines—sink your ca- 
pital, as you did then, in Bolanos (silver), 
in Bolivar (copper and scrip), in Cata 
Branca, in Conceicao, in Caudonga (gold), 
in Cobre (copper), in Colombian, in Copaiba, 
and in no less than twenty-three different 
foreign mining companies, which the specu- 
lators of this country took in hand because 
they had no railways to make, and then when 
your gold goes, never to come back to you, 
of course the funds will go down, and trade 
and commerce will be correspondingly pa- 
ralysed. Send 13,000,0000. to Portugal, 
and 22,000,000/. to Spain, to be swallowed 
up in Spanish Actives and Spanish Pas- 
sives, and Spanish Deferred, and the funds 
will fall of course. Send, as you did in 
1836, millions to Ohio for the construction 
of canals, and millions to Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, and Virginia for the same purpose, to 
be invested in bonds of these and the other 
States, the borrowers of which sums set 
out with the determination to turn public 
swindlers, and the funds will certainly fall, 
and trade and commerce be distressed. 
Spend 100,000,000/. in this manner, and 
it will lead to commercial distress; but it will 
be otherwise when you come to spend your 
100,000,0007. on the employment of your 
own distressed people in productive labour. 
And if the money is applied to works in 
this country, just judge of the good effect 
that will be produced by looking at the way 
my right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of 
York has extended the enterprise of the 


country; and mark the fact, that while 
he has enriched himself and the com. 
panies, he has added still more to the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, 
But, Sir, I beg leave to say that whilst 
I am calling on the country to lend 
to Ireland 16,000,0002. sterling at such 
an interest as we can borrow the money 
at, without any charge for expenses of 
any kind, I must at the same time bee 
leave to state that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer lends this money to Ireland 
—when he advances a loan to be employ. 
ed on public works—he does not stand in 
the same position with the private capital. 
ist. The private capitalist is restricted to 
the bare interest for what he advances, and 
he has no profit beyond this; but this is not 
the case with the State lender; when we 
look back at the last four years, and reflect 
on what the expenditure of 13,000,000, 
in railroad enterprise has done to increase 
the revenue, by an increase of customs and 
excise duties—the enormous consumption 
of beer, of malt, and of spirits; of tea and 
tobacco ; all of which are articles of pecu- 
liar consumption to the railway labourer— 
you must be of opinion with me that, indi- 
rectly, the State will be a sleeping part- 
ner in the concern; that while the State 
lends really nothing but its credit and its 
name, it will reap from the expenditure— 
not of 16,000,000/. only, but 16,000,000), 
lent by the Government with 8,000,000/. 
share-capital added, making in the whole 
24,000,0002. in Ireland—an enormous 
amount of increased revenue. We have it 
stated by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, who 
are constantly employing 9,000 labouring 
men on English railways, that in order to 
promote habits of sobriety, it was thought 
advisable to restrict each man to one gallon 
of strong beer a day. Now, a gallon of strong 
beer brewed from malt and hops, pays 4d. 
duty; so that each railway labourer, setting 
aside what his family consumed, and what 
he pays on the other articles, such as tea, 
tobacco, and sugar, actually pays the sum 
of 51. Os. 4d. per year in excise on beer 
alone. Let us see, then, how this calcula- 
tion may be worked out. On looking at 
and comparing the amount of excise paid 
by the Irish people, with the amount of 
excise paid by the Scotch, we find that the 
Scotch, in the excise duty alone, paid 
ll. Os. 2d. per head on the whole popula- 
tion; whilst in Ireland the amount was 
only 3s. 103d. per head. This, after ex- 
cluding and deducting the soap and brick 
duties, not paid in Ireland, showed a dif- 
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ference in the amount of excise duties paid | ployed in their construction. It is a fact, 
by Irish and Scotch of 16s. 34d. per head. | that ten men per mile are required on the 
Now, Sir, I am not going to say that this | permanent way, and for the maintenance 
calculation would be entirely correct, as| and repair of the engines and the plant 
regards the entire population of Ireland; it | of the railway. There will-also be many 
was, however, made by Mr. Stanley, of the | men required as artificers, engine-makers, 
Board of Works, about ten years ago; nor | and coachmakers, to attend to the construc- 
do I mean to state that the effect of making | tion of the new engines, carriages, and 
1,500 miles of railway will be to raise the | trucks, continually required to recruit the 
entire population of Ireland up to the level | old plant—indeed, not fewer than six men 
of the population in Scotland. But I} per mile will be required on this account; 
think I may say, and not overcharge the | together with those for whom new occupa- 
ease, that that population of 550,000, re- | tions will be created all along the new lines; 
resented by 110,000 labourers, will be | so here are sixteen men per mile, at the 
raised to the average level of all Scotland. | least, that will be absorbed. We may 
If, then, we calculate what 16s. 3}d. per | further look at what railways have done 
head will come to on 550,000 persons, | in this country. Look at the towns that 
we shall find an additional yearly amount have grown up on the South Western 
to the revenue to the extent of 447,448/., Railway, Kingston-on-Thames for instance. 
and this at 34 per cent interest will repre- | But, look still more at what has been done 
sent a capital of 12,784,000/. Well, then, | elsewhere, at the southern terminus of that 
there are the customs’ duties; and I think | line, at the docks and buildings, which 
when we are constructing railways, it will have grown up at Southampton. We can 
not be unfair to assume that the customs | easily imagine that the South Western 
will be as much increased as the ex-| Railway has absorbed labourers at the 
cise. I am aware there is a great diffi-| rate of sixty men per mile: why should 
culty in getting at the exact amount of|not the Irish lines when made absorb a 
customs’ duties paid by Ireland and Scot-| like number? If I look at the English 
land, so large a portion of those duties | railways, I see towns have grown up, 
being received in this country; but from| and improvements have been made on 
an estimate made, not by myself, but either | every side; and will not this be peculiarly 
by Mr. Porter or Mr. M‘Gregor, in offi- | the case in Ireland? I take, for instance, 
cial finance accounts, I find the gross | the railway to Valentia Harbour. We have 
amount of customs in Ireland shows an/| the evidence of Mr. Walker, the Admiralty 
average of 5s. 8d. per head, Scotland 13s., | engineer, to this effect, ‘‘ that sooner or 
making a difference between Ireland and | later Valentia Harbour must be the Ame- 
Scotland of 7s. 4d. per head. This dif- | rican packet station for the whole of the 
ference would represent a sum of 202,000U. | empire.’’ We have the testimony of the 
& year, representing, at 3} per cent in-| late Lord Liverpool to the same effect. The 
terest, a capital of nearly 6,000,000 late Lord Liverpool said, in 1826, ‘ that 
sterling. If it were fair to caleulate| Valentia Harbour must eventually become 
on this employment continuing after | the point of departure for all Europe for 
the railways were completed and in full the Western hemisphere;’’ and who could 
Vigour, it would be right for me to say | doubt, if 195 miles of railway were con- 
there would be an increase of revenue to! structed in that direction, that the work- 
the State for ever of no less than 649,000/. | men originally employed in construeting 
per year, representing a capital of more | the railway, would forthwith be called upon 
than 18,000,0002. sterling. But taking | to raise the houses, towns and docks, the 
the amount even at half, the result will construction of which would necessarily 
give you a capital of 9,000,0001.; or, follow. Take another division of the 
at one-third, it would still represent a) country — open the road to the Sligo 
capital of above 6,000,000. Now, Sir, | mines by means of a railway, and the 
there would be good grounds for thinking | result will be that a mining population 
that the execution of 1,500 miles of railway | will grow up like the mining popula- 
will employ as many people hereafter asj tion of Staffordshire and Wales. And 
when in the course of construction. It is | while I take the lowest estimate of in- 
admitted by all those who have a practical 





/ereased revenue— namely, 215,000/. a 
knowledge of the subject, that the working | year, or thereabouts, representing a capital 
of the railways when opened will absorb a | of 6,000,000/.—I think I offer to the coun- 
great portion of the railway labourers em-| try a plan which not only will give ample 
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security for all the moneys advanced or 
guaranteed, but which will, by the in- 
direct profit that must be afforded, give 
an immense increase to the revenue of 
the State, and add to the capital of the 
country. Sir, it may be said, as it has 
been said by some, if Irish enterprise ean- 
not help itself, or walk without crutches, 
Irish enterprise must be allowed to fall. 
This is not my opinion, or the opinion of 
my Friends. I beg leave to say, in answer 
to this, that I have received this day a 
message from Mr. Moss, one of the earliest 
promoters of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railway, to this effect— 

*< Tf it had not been for a loan of 100,0002. ad- 
vanced by the Government of that day, he doubted 
whether the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
would ever have been made.” 


Well, Sir, but there will be another argu- 
ment used against my proposal for a loan ; 
it has been used, not in this House, but 
elsewhere, that a loan made to Irish land- 
lords and Irish interests will never be re- 
paid. Sir, grosser injustice and grosser 
ignorance of history was never displayed 
than is displayed by those who make such 
unfounded statements. True, it may be, 
that when a million sterling was advanced 
to pay the tithes due to the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, that loan was never re- 
paid ; but the religious feelings of the 
great majority of the people were concern- 
ed and atfected in that matter. But, on the 
other hand, we have the authority of Lord 
Devon, that, as regards loans to Ireland, so 
far from those loans not being repaid, the 
truth is, it has been the custom of England 
to lend her money to Ireland at usurious 
interest; and, out of the profit made by 
the usurious interest on loans, Ireland has 
repaid one-third, or, I may say, two thirds, 
of all ‘‘THe GRANTS,’ as well as the 
loans, made to her. But, with regard to 
the good faith of the Irish people, there 
are repudiators in America, but none in 
Ireland. A circumstance has come to my 
knowledge in support of this fact, which I 
will relate. The Agricultural Bank of 
Ireland, which had its head-quarters at 
Cork, failed; and when its affairs were 
wound up, it was found there was about 
900,000/. out at interest on notes, the joint 
notes of two tenants, or of a tenant and 
his landlord ; and the greater part of this 
amount was for sums not exceeding 201. 
When the affairs were wound up, such was 
the good faith, the honesty, of the people 
who gave these notes, that hardly a shil- 
ling was lost. Another instance of the 





good faith of a still lower class in Trelang 
I have from Mr. Prosser, an engineer, My 
Prosser is an Englishman, and two or three 
years ago had in his employment between 
3,000 and 4,000 men. Te says, when he 
first commenced, it was necessary, if an 
Englishman was employed, to have two 
policemen to attend and protect him. He 
wished to work a sawing machine to 
cut wood, for the purpose of constructing 
wooden rails for a wooden railway on whieh 
he was engaged. At first, there was g 
disposition on the part of the people to use 
violence towards his sawyers. He soon 
found, however, that with the Irish rioters 
he had only to speak kindly, and to reason 
with them, and to reason and kindness they 
speedily listened; and being satisfied he 
was come not to injure, but to employ and 
benefit them, they quickly sought his ser. 
vice. These poor fellows, so Mr. Prosser 
informed me, upon their first appearance, 
proved to be pretty much in the condition 
of ** Brian O’Linn,”’ who, as the old ballad 
runs, as you know, Sir, ‘‘ had no breeches 
to wear;” yet very soon they learned to 
like and to appreciate the Englishman’s 
comforts, and, instead of working only 
three or four days a week, as at first, 
they soon desired to work hard every 
day of the week; and next they got to 
ask for little loans of 20s. or 30s. to 
purchase clothes, that they might go to 
church decently, and improve the fur- 
niture of their cabins. Mr. Prosser assured 
me he never refused them, and that in 
no one instance was a breach of faith com- 
mitted by these men towards him. Every 
farthing of the loans was honestly worked 
out and repaid. And, therefore, when it is 
said out of doors, that we shall not be re- 
paid if we lend the Irish people our money, 
I say, here is a complete refutation of the 
charge ; and that the charge is a scanda- 
lous calumny upon an honest people and an 
entire nation. I will now say how I propose 
the repayment of the loans to take place. 
It was originally my intention that the re- 
payment should commence seven years after 
the railway had been in operation, and 
that the whole sum advanced should be 
repaid by instalments in the course of 
twenty years ; for I held, and still hold, 
that a debt on which full interest and some 
profit is made, is no debt at all to the 
State; and, in my opinion, it would not 
matter how long the repayment of the loan 
was deferred. But, on consulting the mo- 
neyed interest on the subject, I was told 
that repayment by instalments would make 
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such confusion in the dividends of the 
sailways, that common persons who held 
shares would not be able to tell how they 
stood, and would not be able to calculate 
and understand to what dividend they would 
be from year to year entitled. As it ap- 

ared, therefore, to be desirable to name a 
definite period in which the whole sum ad- 
yanced should be paid, I decided at once 
toname thirty years. We have put that 
period in the Bill. Sir, I have heard it 
said, at different times, that there is a 
danger of an outbreak in Ireland. We 
have heard this story a thousand times 
repeated, and as often refuted, ‘‘ that the 
starving peasantry of Ireland are purchas- 
ing arms with which to commence an out- 
break in that country.” Sir, I do not 
believe one word of any such representa- 
tin. I can only express my great sur- 
prise, that with a people starving by 
thousands—with such accounts as we have 
read during the last two days—of ten dead 
bodies out of eleven found lying unburied 
inone cabin; of seven putrid corpses in 
another; of dogs and swine quarrelling 
over and fighting for the dead carcases 
of Christians; of the poor, consigned coffin- 
less to their graves, and denied the de- 
eencies of Christian burial, that the price 


of the coffin saved might prolong, for a 
few days, the sufferings of the dying — 
I, Sir, for one, look with amazement 
at the patience of the Irish people. I 
see it not in my own country; we see 


it not in France. We have heard of 
seven villages in France burned by the 
peasantry in the course of last autumn ; 
and, seeing this, I think, with regard to 
the Irish people, we ought to look with ad- 
miration on the patience they have dis- 
played. Talk of discontent—talk of sedi- 
tio—talk of outbreaks—let me, I say, 
which I will do if this Bill is allowed 
to pass, fill the starving bellies of the 
Irish peasantry with good beef and good 
mutton—with good wheaten bread and 
good strong beer; and their pockets with 
English gold, wherewithal to purchase for 
themselves the blankets and broad cloths of 
Yorkshire and of Wiltshire, and the fus- 
tians of Manchester; and, for their wives 
and their daughters the printed cottons of 
Stockport ; and may be the ribbons of 
Coventry; and I, the Saxon, with my head 
will answer for the loyalty and the honour 
of the Irish people. Yes, Sir, I, the Saxon, 
will lead them through their wants fulfilled, 
their wishes gratified, their warm sympa- 
thies and grateful hearts not to sever, but 
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to cement, the union with England. Sir, 
I have now done; and it only remains for 
me to thank the House, with my whole 
heart for the unmerited kindness, patience, 
and indulgence with which they have for 
the hundredth time listened to me. I move, 
Sir— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
prompt and profitable Employment of the People, 
by the encouragement of Railroads in Ireland.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Sir, I ean 
have no hesitation in offering my tribute to 
the patriotic feeling which has induced my 
noble Friend to bring forward this Motion 
—to the ability which he has displayed, 
both in forming his plan, and explaining it 
to the House—to the zeal which he has 
shown for the benefit of the people of Ire- 
land, and on behalf of that sympathy which, 
as he truly asserts, must be the best ce- 
ment of the union of the two kingdoms. 
Sir, while I do not hesitate to pay that 
tribute to my noble Friend, I wish that his 
plan had been such that I could have at 
once agreed to his proposition, and adopted 
it in aid of the measures which have been 
brought forward by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on behalf of Ireland; because I can 
assure my noble Friend that I entirely be- 
lieve in the sincerity with which he asserted 
that his plan was intended to aid and assist, 
and not to hinder Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and entirely believing in that since- 
rity, no absurd or petty feeling on my part, 
that the plan was not originally proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, but by a 
member of a different party, would induce 
me to refrain from adopting it. Sir, this 
matter, though not the plan brought for- 
ward by my noble Friend, has been for 
some time under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government: and we were ob- 
liged therefore to look at it in its different 
aspects, with a view to the adoption of 
some plan with respect to railways which 
might be useful to the country, or which 
might be suited to the present state of des- 
titution and want, I am afraid to say fa- 
mine, which prevails in Ireland. Sir, in 
considering such a plan, I would say but a 
few words with respect to its fitness as a 
plan suited to the general state of Ireland. 
My noble Friend near me, the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests (Lord Mor- 
peth), some years ago proposed a plan with 
respect to railways, which I thought, and 
still think, would be of essential benefit to 
Ireland; but that plan proceeded on a to- 
tally different principle from that proposed 
by my noble Friend. It contemplated the 
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formation of railways by the Government, 
to be conducted under the direction of per- 
sons to whom these railways should be let, 
producing 4 per cent interest; and any ad- 
ditional interest was to be applied either 
to the extension of railways or the diminu- 
tion of charges. According to that plan, 
the object would have been gained which 
many persons still think very important— 
namely, a Government control over the 
railways of that part of the United Kingdom 
with respect to the Post Office, with re- 
spect to the conveyance of troops and stores, 
and with respect to the directions of the 
lines and the places to which they ought to 
go. In all these respects the Government 
Commissioners thought it would be advan- 
tageous to place the lines under the control 
of the Government; and many persons were 
of opinion that the French system is far 
superior to that which has been adopted in 
this country. But that is a plan not at 
all resembling that which has been brought 
forward by my noble Friend. In the course 
of some years Bills for lines have been 
passed, the execution of which would re- 
quire a capital of 15,000,000/.—lines ex- 
tending over several hundred miles of coun- 
try; and of course any such plan could not 
be applied as it might have been if no rail- 
ways had been commenced. Then, speak- 
ing as a general plan of the proposition of 
my noble Friend, I should say that it is 
not advisable for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to step out of its usual course to in- 
terfere with the general application of ca- 
pital to railways, and to favour one set of 
companies having set on foot particular 
railways, rather than another. The very 
instance which my noble Friend has ad- 
duced of the North British Railway being 
at 40 per cent premium, and of the South- 
ern and Western in Ireland being at 6 per 
cent discount—[Lord Grorce Bentinck 
here made a remark which was not heard 
in the gallery |—the exact amount does not 
signify, but the illustration shows how in- 
expedient it would be for the Government 
to interfere in the matter. There is a 
rate of the market—there is a rate at 
which people laying out their money think 
it expedient to value the shares of different 
railways. Now I think it must be obvious 
that for a Government to come in to raise 
the price of shares, and thereby to give 
them an advantage in the market, thereby 
to divert some of the capital which would 
be given to other railways which had no 
Government assistance, but which stood 
entirely on their own merits, and the ad- 
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vantage of having private capital given to 
them—that in itself, in ordinary circum. 
stances, would be a departure from the 
functions of the Government, and an undue 
interference with the application of capital, 
favouring certain parties to the detriment 
of certain other parties, both of which might 
be equally deserving of the protection of 
the Government. But, Sir, the present 
case is brought forward, and I think its 
whole merits rest, upon its application to 
the present distress in Ireland. It is there. 
fore with a view to the present distressed 
state of Ireland that we have looked at the 
question. Some time ago—perhaps two 
months—the railway companies of Ireland 
had a meeting in Dublin. They madea 
representation to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Lord Lieutenant transmitted that re- 
presentation to me. It was to this effect, 
that supposing that the Railway Acts which 
had been passed during the year 1845 and 
1846 required 15,000,0007. in order for 
their completion, the Government should 
in the course of three years advance 
5,000,000/., the railway companies en- 
gaging to advance the other 10,000,0001. 
That plan was not so complete as the one 
proposed by my noble Friend ; but it eyi- 
dently rested on the same principle. [ 
inquired what the effect of such a proposi- 
tion would be; and let me observe that we 
stood in the position of having before us 
the expenditure of large sums of money, 
partly by loan, partly by grant from the 
Treasury of the empire, in order to alle- 
viate the extreme distress which _pre- 
vailed in Ireland. We could not, of 
course, suppose that there was a bound- 
less mine of wealth at our disposal. We 
were bound to consider, seeing that the 
demands must be very large, in what man- 
ner they could be applied to the relief of 
that distress which was the most urgent 
and the most pressing. Now, my noble 
Friend can have no difficulty in agreeing 
with me, after the horrible scenes to which 
he adverted at the end of his speech, that 
the most pressing want is the want of food 
amongst the most destitute, and in the 
most remote parts of the country. But, 
Sir, the application of money for the for- 
mation of railways by railway companies 
does not appear to me calculated to pro- 
mote that particular object. It may be, 
and indeed it is true, that a railway is 4 
great advantage to the country. Without 
entering into the calculations of my noble 
Friend—and those calculations I should not 
dispute when he has had such assistance 
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as that of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson), Mr. Stephenson, and Mr. 
Laing—assistance than which none more 
able or competent can be found—without 
entering into those details, I shall not dis- 
pute my noble Friend’s calculations as 
to the ultimate benefit to be derived 
from railways. But the question we had 
to consider was, how the application of a 
large sum of money from the Treasury 
could best relieve those who were immedi- 
ately oppressed by destitution. And it is 
obvious that the first thing which railway 
companies do—and upon that point I ex- 
amined some of the members of the depu- 
tation who waited upon me—the first thing 
they do, when a railway is to be con- 
structed, is to apply to certain contractors 
to contract for certain parts of the line. I 
asked further, what these contractors did, 
and whether the companies had any con- 
trol with respect to the persons whom they 
might employ? They said they had no 
control — that these contractors went to 
sub-contractors, who take smaller parts of 
the line, thus removing two degrees from 
themselves the persons who would have to 
employ the labourers. I inquired what 
conditions they made with these parties ? 
They replied that the conditions were, that 
when a man is an able-bodied labourer, 
and after he has been learning his trade 
as it were for two or three weeks, not less 
than 1s. 6d. a day would be paid him— 
that they made that agreement with them, 
but that further they made none whatever. 
Therefore, the Government was to advance 
money to the companies, the companies 
were to engage with the contractors, these 
contractors with the sub-contractors, the 
sub-contractors engaging the labourers for 
the line. Of course these sub-contractors 
would first engage only the most able- 
bodied men—those who were the most able 
to do the work. In the next place, they 
would engage them at the times when they 
were wanted, and at the places where their 
services were required. If there was a 
Village in great distress, at some distance, 
of course they would not trouble them- 
selves with the distress and destitution of 
that village. If there were a number of 
old men whose labour was not of great 
Value in the market, even although they 
might be starving, the sub-contractors, 
having to perform the work for a certain 
sum of money, would not consider it their 
business to give them employment; they 





be paid for it. Therefore, it appeared to 
us that the plan was not calculated to re- 
lieve the present distress or the most press- 
ing destitution—first, because the kind of 
labour to be employed would not be that 
which tends most to the relief of the exist- 
ing distress; and in the next place, on ex- 
amining the map which was brought to me, 
I perceived, what, indeed, was natural to 
expect, that the counties through which 
these railroads are intended to pass are the 
least distressed counties in Ireland—those 
counties in the east and the north in which 
the smallest number of cases of distress 
have been witnessed, which generally are 
the most flourishing, and which in times of 
destitution suffer the least. Therefore the 
railroad labour did not apply to those parts 
of the country which are peculiarly dis- 
tressed, and to which, in the first place, 
our attention ought to be drawn. Sir, the 
question of assisting railways has been un- 
der the consideration of the former Go- 
vernment, and in the papers which were 
presented last year I find the minute of an 
answer given by the Lords of the Treasury, 
in April, to an application which had been 
made by a railway company. They said— 


“ Acquaint the parties that my Lords do not 
consider it advisable to make special advances to 
railway companies who have undertaken to make 
railways on private account, exclusively for indi- 
vidual advantage ; that it is open to those com- 
panies to raise money by calls on their subscribers, 
or by loans; and that on the application to the 
Commissioners for Exchequer Loans, their claim to 
receive a loan from the publie funds on the same 
conditions and securities as the undertakers of the 
works of the same description, will be duly con- 
sidered.” 

I believe the late Government had occasion, 
as well as the present, maturely to consider 
the application. I understand from the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it 
had been considered, and no doubt the 
reasons which influenced them must have 
been not very different from those which I 
have stated to the House. It did not ap- 
pear to them that furnishing these railway 
companies with money was the manner in 
which the relief of the distress could be 
best effected. Now, with respect to the 
distress at present existing in Ireland, my 
noble Friend’s calculations have been gener- 
ally accurate, and I think he could hardly 
promise there would be such a duration of 
employment as he imagined, when he sup- 
posed that each of the 1,500 miles of rail- 
way would employ sixty men during the 


Would naturally employ those persons only | whole time of their construction. Of course 
Whose labour was well worth the money to/| many of these railways, or at least parts of 
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them, would be soon finished. [Lord G. 
BeENTINCK was understood to say that some- 
times 200 would be employed, but sixty 
was the average number.| The difference 
is, I think, immaterial, with respect to par- 
ticular districts. Great inconvenience has 
sometimes been experienced in a district 
from the railway works having altogether 
suddenly ceased, to suit the convenience of 
the railway company or the contractors, 
without reference to the destitution which 
such a stoppage to the works may occa- 
sion. It is therefore, quite impossible that 
persons in the greatest distress, who are 
spread all over the country in the south 
and the west, could be relieved or even de- 
rive any material benefit from expenditure 
of this money. What is necessary for them 
is food. You may call public works use- 
less if you will. They may be useless, 
except for the purpose of giving wages to 
those who are without food, as the means 
of supplying their wants. The system now 
proposed for you to adopt is a system to 
give food to those 480,000 persons em- 
ployed on the publie works (who represent 
2,500,000), or to give them the means by 
which food may be purchased. The pre- 
sent emergency is such that it appears to 
me that giving them food is the chief ob- 
ject at which you ought to aim, and that 
object will not be accomplished by the rail- 
way system. There are other perma- 
nent objects which may be accomplished 
hereafter ; but the present object is to 
endeavour to do as you do by the poor 
rates in England in a time of great dis- 
tress. When great distress exists in Eng- 
land, and there is a great pressure on the 
poor rates, you do not consider whether 
they are doing any useful work, or em- 
ployed for any purpose; your object is to 
distribute food, and by that means enable 
them to maintain themselves until more 
prosperous times. On that distress which 
is the more pressing, I say the railway 
project of my noble Friend will have little 
effect. Now, with respect to the general 
improvement of Ireland, I agree generally 
in the picture which my noble Friend has 
drawn. I agree with him in thinking that 
the establishment of railroads in Ireland 
would be of immense benefit; and I do 
hope to see railroads established in that 
country; nor doI say altogether that in 
every case public assistance ought to be 
refused. But this I say, that having a 
ease of real destitution before us, I do not 
think it will be wise at the present time to 
devote 16,000,000/. of the public money 
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to the promotion of railroads. I do not 
believe that it would be a wise expenditure; 
and seeing the vast demands upon us, [ 
think if we did so, we should be obliged to 
check other expenditure which is more im. 
mediately necessary. I do not wish to 
enter further into this question. I shal] 
not oppose the introduction of the Bill, | 
understand from the Speaker that, in point 
of form, no objection exists to its introduc. 
tion, provided it does not introduce those 
money clauses which would require a pre- 
vious Committee. But, Sir, when I say 
that I do not oppose the introduction of the 
Bill, let my noble Friend understand me, 
that I may not be accused afterwards, as I 
trust I never shall be accused, of practising 
deception. My opinion is, that it would 
not be wise for the Government to adopt 
the scheme of my noble Friend. When 
we go into Committee for the purpose of 
voting the money, I think there will be but 
two courses for the Government to pursue: 
either to adopt the scheme entirely as their 
own, to make themselves responsible for it, 
and carry it out as their own; or, on the 
other hand, refusing to be any parties to 
it, to refuse their assent to its being carried 
on by my noble Friend. When a vast 
grant of public money is proposed, the con- 
fidential servants of the Crown are obliged 
to take a decided line. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE supported 
the principle of the Bill. Tle thought it 
would have been more consistent with the 
courage for which the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was remarkable, 
if he had boldly refused to give his assent 
to the introduction of the Bill, rather than 
give his consent to that stage for the sake 
of conciliating certain support in Ireland, 
while he at the same time notified that he 
would oppose the measure in Committee. 
The noble Member for Lynn deserved more 
of the gratitude of Ireland than any party 
in that House, for he was the only one 
who had brought forward a great plan for 
the redemption of that country from her 
misery. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government mystified himself, and 
contradicted his own statements, for in one 
part of his speech he protested that it 
would be anything but fair or proper to 
give a preference to one railway company 
over another, and yet in the very next sen- 
tence he admitted that he did not see any 
serious objection to the practice, and he 
even went so far as to say that it was not 
impossible that at some future time he 
might himself adopt it. But there was 20 
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time like the present. If the proceeding 
was one that ought to be sanctioned under 
any circumstances, surely there was no 
moment at which those circumstances exist- 
ed so palpably and pressed so urgently as 
at the present. He could wish to have seen 
the Government coming forward with some 
great comprehensive and statesmanlike 
project similar to that which had been in- 
troduced by the noble Lord the Member 
fur Lynn ; but it was deeply to be deplored 
that not only would they not bring in any 
such measure themselves, but that they 
would not permit such a measure to be 
promoted by any one else. The speech of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would produce deep dissatisfaction in 
Ireland. The Irish people would not be 
content to see their representatives pat 
them on the back, and bring in for their 
relief nothing but paltry, insignificant mea- 
sures. That description of legislation would 
not do. They expected that the Govern- 
ment would have been prepared with some 
great comprehensive scheme, and that they 
would not have contented themselves with 
filching the little measures of individual 
Members. In conclusion, he had to reite- 
rate the intimation of his surprise and re- 
gret at the conduct pursued by the Govern- 
ment; and again to express his unqualified 
admiration at the bold, statesmanlike, and 
comprehensive scheme of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that, in common 
with the hon. Member for Wycombe, he 
too had to express his surprise and regret 
at the course pursued by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. The noble 
Lord had, in distinct terms, given the 
House to understand that he had an insu- 
perable objection to the Bill of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, and yet he so 


far sanctioned it as to permit its being read | [ 


a first time! Why had that been done? 
If it was an improper proceeding to adopt 
the Bill at all, why did the noble Lord permit 
it to go out to the world with the sanction 
even of a first reading? He (Mr. Roebuck) 
objected to the Bill in limine, and he would 
tell the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
and the House, why he did so. The noble 
Lord proposed that this country should 
employ some fifteen or sixteen millions on 
a certain description of speculation in Ire- 
land, namely, the construction of railways. 
n ordinary cases the application of capital 
was left to private enterprise, private spe- 
culation, private energy, and all the re- 
sponsibilities which were necessarily in- 
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curred by private individuals in expending 
their money. In ordinary cases capital 
thus obtained was obtained from the rich ; 
it was procured out of the surplus wealth 
of the population, and was applied by those 
who collected and supplied it under all the 
responsibilities to which he had alluded. 
But what did the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn propose? He did not ask the 
rich to come forward ; but he modestly re- 
quested the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to tax the people of England 
in order to apply their capital to Ireland. 
His objection rested on that ground. He 
objected to the people of England being 
taxed for the purpose of employing the ca- 
pital of the country in any speculation at 
all. ‘ax the people of England by all 
means for the purposes of Government ; 
but let them not be taxed for such pur- 
poses as these. Had he not a right to ap- 
peal to every English Member who repre- 
sented an English constituency in that 
House, and to ask him whether he were 
prepared to suffer his poorer constituents 
to be taxed for such purposes as these ? 
The noble Lord at the head of the Ministry 
told them that he should be obliged to ex- 
pend 9,000,000/. in relieving the distress 
which existed at the present moment in 
Ireland. By a report, which was then 
lying on the Table, it appeared that pre- ~ 
sentments to the amount of 2,500,0001. 
had already been made in Ireland; and a 
Bill had been brought in by the present 
Administration, and was that moment 
awaiting the decision of the House, the 
object of which was to allow the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and the Treasury to 
sanction still further presentments, to the 
amount of 2,500,000/7. But this was not 
all. The noble Lord the First Minister of 
the Crown acknowledged to 9,000,0001. 
Lord J. Russe.t intimated dissent.| The 
noble Lord had expressly stated that seven 
millions of money would be wanted between 
this and August for the relief of the dis- 
tressed poor in Ireland. Then, he said, 
that 2,000,000/. had already been appro- 
priated for the same purpose, thus making 
9,000,000/. If, besides that, 2,500,0000. 
were to be added by way of presentment, 
the sum total of money required for the 
exigencies of Ireland would be no less than 
11,500,0002. 11,500,000/. were ready to 
be called for; and now the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had the heroism to come 
down and ask for 16,000,000/., making the 
total of moneys to be applied by Govern- 
ment for the relief of Ireland 26,000,0001. 
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55,000,0002. was the ordinary sum they|and in addition to all this, they were t 
could collect every year. Of that sum|have English gold in their pockets, Eng. 
more than one-half went to the payment of lish gold in their pockets would be the 
the national debt; so that they had eight | commencement and the end of that haleyon 
millions of people now demanding from | state. But there would be no more gold 
the Government more than one-half of the | in the pockets of the English—no more 
actual revenue of the State. It was all! broad cloth on their backs—no more rib. 
very fine for hon. Members to talk of| bons on their wives—no more ale—no 
‘‘ great comprehensive schemes ;’’ and it | more mutton. Was not the conduct of 
was very easy to apply the charges of hard-| the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, in 
heartedness and cruelty to other Members | the House that night, a sad exhibition to 
who had some consideration for their over- | be made by any man who knew anything 
taxed countrymen. Such conscientious | of the state of the English people? Was it 
Members might be, and no doubt would be, 
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| to be borne that a man should get up and 
accused of malignity and mendacity, or of | declare that he was about to produce, by 
gross ignorance, when they made state-| some kind of necromancy, the extraor- 
ments such as he now was making; but it dinary effect of feeding the people on mut- 
was yet to be seen what the world out of ton and ale in Ireland, when England was 
doors would say, and what their consti- herself at that moment in such a condi- 
tuents would say, when they would come to | tion of distress that large bodies of her 
be taxed. He had been told by the mayor | people were never in the habit of tasting 
of the town which he had the honour to either mutton or ale? If, in the same 
represent, that such was the distress pre- spirit, any one were to stand up and, re. 
vailing there, that poor women were obliged | presenting that large numbers in Scotland 
to strip their children of the poor clothes were suffering from distress, were to insist 
that covered their nakedness, and to tear | upon it that the people of Scotland should 
them up and sell them for twopence a} be maintained out of the English Trea- 
pound, as rags, in order that they might | sury; and if those who resisted the appli- 
procure the means of purchasing food. | cation were to be accused of malignity and 


When things of this kind were told of Ire-| mendacity for not accepting the proposi- 


land, there were great manifestations of} tion, to what a pretty pass would not 
sympathy; but when the same things/ things soon come? And yet they might 


were told of Somersetshire, there was | 
marked carelessness, philosophic indiffer- | 


ence, and hon. Gentlemen smiled as if 


at the exaggeration of the description. | 
no exaggeration. 


And yet there was 
He had it under the statement of the 
first city officer, and from the tax-gather- 
ers themselves, who told him that when 
they went to the dwellings of the poor 


to collect taxes not paid in Ireland, the: 
assessed taxes—let that be marked—the | 


women were obliged to take the wedding- 


ring from their fingers to satisfy the de- | 


mand. And yet they talked of ‘‘ compre-_ 
hensive schemes,’’ and inveighed against 
the hard-heartedness of all who did not fall 
into the strange vagaries of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn. The noble Lord | 
talked about his willingness to sacrifice his | 
head, which he valued very highly himself, 
though what value other people might be | 
inclined to attach to it was quite another | 
matter, in the event of his scheme failing, 

were it adopted, to fill the bellies of the 
Irish people with good mutton and nut-brown | 
ale. The men were to be comfortably clad in | 
the cloths of Manchester, and their wives to | 
be bedizened with the ribbons of Coventry; | 


come to that pass too at the rate they 
were going. If they once departed from 
the simple and wise rule of allowing pri- 
vate enterprise to govern all the transae- 
tions connected with the application of 
capital, where would they end? As a re- 
presentative of a portion of the people of 
England, he too would come down to that 
House, and demand a sum of money for 
England as well. [Mr. Osporne: Only 
fair.] He was glad to hear the hon. 
Member for Wycombe say it was only fair. 
It was clear, therefore, they had come to 
a general scramble for property. If they 
were to make a general collection for pur- 


| poses like these, and to carry out the prin- 
| ciple fairly, they were throwing property 


into a hodgepodge, and having a general 
scramble for it. The noble Lord opposite 


‘had based his proposition on one or two 


things. He either thought it was a good 
plan as a matter of mere speculation, or 
that it was merely good as an expedient 
for relieving the distress in Ireland. Now, 
the last of these pretences he would take 
first, and direct the noble Lord’s attention 
to the fact, that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had expressly and 
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emphatically declared it to be his opinion, 
that the scheme would be totally inopera- 
tive of good as a remedy for distress. The 
noble Lord had shown most satisfactorily, 
that as an expedient for relieving the pre- 
sent distress it would be absolutely useless. 
No; it was simply taking advantage of the 
present distressing state of Ireland, to 
ress the ordinary demands of the Irish 
landlords, and of persons in that House 
connected with Ireland, on the people of 
England. [‘‘ No, no!”} Yes, let it go 
forth that hon. Gentlemen connected with 
Ireland cried out in that manner against a 
statement which they knew they could not 
combat; but they might rest assured that 
if ever a bill of appropriation of that sort 
were to be brought in, there was one clause 
which he would take especial care to intro- 
duce into it, namely, that no Member of 
either House of Parliament should be per- 
mitted to share in the proceeds. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Wycombe would se- 
cond his Motion. Bunt if the scheme was 
not one for the relief of the distress in Ire- 
land, what was it ? Just what he said—an 
attempt to take advantage of the present 
state of Ireland, in order to force on the 
English House of Commons a plan of that 
kind for the advantage of the landlords of 
Ireland, and that too in addition to loans 


already made for the draining of land, the 
making of roads, and all the other projects. 
It appeared to him to be one of the most 
marvellous propositions that had ever been 


made within the walls of that House. He 
was sorry there had not been a division on 
the Bill. He was anxious for it. The 
course that had been adopted was an easy 
way to get out of a difficulty. Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill; but when it 
would come on for second reading, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would quietly stand up and say he could 
not sanction it, and to the ground it would 
drop at once. But the people would not 
understand what their constituents would 
have done in the event of the question 
being brought to a division. The whole 
thing had gone quietly out. Already it 
was amongst the things that were. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn had all 
the glorification of having devised a most 
magnificent plan for making railways in 
Ireland. Government would courteously 
declare their regret that they could not 
sanction the magnificent plan; and the 
magnificent plan would accordingly go out 
like the snuff of a candle, and they would 
hear no more about it. He defied the 
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noble Lord to take a step in advance after 
that. The consent of the Crown would 
not be given, and there would be an end to 
the Bill. It was really a little too hard 
that the noble Lord should have consumed 
three hours of the public time in making 
a speech on a Bill which every one in the 
House knew would not be permitted to be 
proceeded with. The noble Lord had made 
a very grand speech, and got a great deal 
of glory, and there was the whole sum and 
substance of their senatorial proceedings 
that night. It appeared to him that they 
would have been much better employed in 
considering the Government’s proposal for 
a new poor law, and in accelerating the 
enactment of feasible and rational mea- 
sures for the immediate mitigation of dis- 
tress. He sincerely hoped that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
not for the future sanction any measure 
like the present, even so far as to permit 
its being read the first time. It would 
have been much more in accordance with 
the usual straightforward policy of the 
noble Lord, that he should have at once 
declared that the Bill was one of which he 
could not consistently with his duty ap- 
prove. However, though this had not been 
done, as it was morally and physically im- 
possible that the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn could take another step in the 
matter, it was just as well that the House 
and the public oat of doors should at once 
understand that the responsibility of the 
refusal of the Bill rested on the head of the 
Government. The House of Commons 
eould express no opinion whatever on it. 
The whole responsibility of its rejection 
rested with the Administration, and nobody 
else. 

AtpeRMAN THOMPSON thought that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would have taken a great responsi- 
bility indeed, if he had refused permission 
to bring in the Bill. He would have been 
treating the country very improperly after 
the able, bold, and practical exposition de- 
livered by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn. The hon. and learned Member for 
Bath was very much mistaken in sup- 
posing that the noble Lord proposed by 
that measure to tax the people of this 
country to the extent of sixteen millions. 
If he understood the noble Lord aright, he 
had not contemplated anything of the kind. 
He did not propose to tax the people of this 
country one shilling. All he asked was, 
that there should be lent on the national cre- 
dit of the country, upon ample and sufficient 
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security, 16,000,00007. for the promotion 
of railways, and the relief thereby of the 
people. The public, he was sure, would be 
much more dissatisfied on learning, that 
instead of the noble Lord’s plan being 
adopted, 7,000,0007. or 8,000,0000/. was 
to be given to Ireland, there being no pros- 
pect of receiving back more than 10s. in the 
pound. A strong feeling to this effect was 
gaining strength abroad, notwithstanding 
the unquestionable existence of a sentiment 
of sincere sympathy for the sufferings of 
the Irish people—a sentiment which was 
nowhere felt more acutely than among those 
connected with the moneyed interests. The 
reason why there was no private enter- 
prise just then in the promotion of railway 
projects in Ireland was, that the majority 
of the railway proprietors were Irish gen- 
tlemen, who had subscribed in anticipa- 
tion of receiving rents which they had never 
received. He did not concur with the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown in 
the opinion that the plan of the noble Lord 
on his left would not be operative of good 
in relieving distress, for though it might be 
quite true that the railways would run 
through the least distressed districts, those 
of the east and north, the relief committees 
in the south and west, when able-bodied 
men applied to them for relief, would no 
doubt display great alacrity in transferring 
them to the railways in progress in the east 
and north. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Bath in thinking 
that the time of the House had been wasted 
in listening to the speech and the very well- 
arranged plan of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn. He thought, on the con- 
trary, that the answer that had been given 
to him by the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Treasury would prove to those who had 
paid attention to his argument, that at all 
events—even supposing the noble Lord 
below him to be correct in his dislike of 
the proposition—that at all events the 
arguments were not so overwhelming on 
that side as the hon. Member for Bath 
seemed to suppose. Therefore it was de- 
sirable that the arguments on the other 
side should be fully laid before the Legis- 
lature and the country, with a view to the 
consideration of their applicability to the 
present extraordinary circumstances of the 
country. He thought the noble Lord had 
exercised a sound discretion in not refusing 
to entertain this Bill. He owned that it 
appeared to him possible that it might be 
made to dovetail in very admirably with 
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that scheme which the nobie Lord had laid 
so ably before the House. So far ag he 
understood it, he believed it to be (in spite 
of what the hon. Member for Bath had jn. 
sinuated that night) a good scheme when 
considered with reference to the distress in 
Ireland, and the chronic misery that had 
so long prevailed there. He felt it was 
impossible to allow Ireland to go on any 
longer as she had been going on, and that 
a great effort must be made on her behalf, 
He was of opinion that that effort must be 
made by the combination of as many great 
resources as they could by possibility com. 
bine, only supposing them to be applicable 
to the circumstances of the case ; that no 
one measure was sufficient; that they 
must have a combination of great and ex. 
traordinary measures if they entertained 
any hopes of success. He for one had 
been alluded to as having for some years 
advocated one of those measures, and he 
was told that he had put it forward as the 
panacea and nostrum that would do every- 
thing for Ireland. That was contrary to 
the fact : he never thought that the intro- 
duction of a larger poor law for Ireland, 
even to the extent of the English poor law, 
could effect the beneficial objects they had 
in view, unless it was accompanied, as the 
noble Lord had said it should be accom- 
panied, with a great series of invigorating 
measures, having for their main object the 
development of the resources of Ireland by 
the employment of her population. The 
hon. Member for Bath had talked to them 
of not interfering with ordinary industry 
and the commercial principle and enter- 
prise; but he maintained that the principle 
which guided them under ordinary circum. 
stances was not applicable to the present 
condition of Ireland. He believed that they 
could not cure Ireland by the application 
of the commercial principle ; for what was 
the present state of that country? Would 
any person take up any of the blue books 
that had been laid before them within the 
last few days, and glance at them, and 
then tell him if such a state of things had 
ever before occurred? It appeared that 
they were spending at the rate of about 
1,000,000. a2 month in that country on 
(more or less) unproductive works. The pro- 
posal of the noble Lord was to put an 
end, as soon as he could, to unproductive 
expenditure, though it could be done but 
by slow degrees, and to substitute a scheme 
of relief which, so far as he understood it, 
was to distribute food to those in want of 
it, without securing any return in the 
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shape of labour. He did not understand 
how the noble Lord was to have security 
for return of labour by the able-bodied to 
whom the food was given. It was neces- 
sary that they should adopt large and ex- 
tensive efforts for the employment of la- 
bourers, and it was suggested that they 
should leave it to capitalists and Irish pro- 
prietors to employ them; but he thought 
it was absolutely necessary that the Go- 
yernment of the country should take the 
initiative and set the example. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the capitalists of 
England, from the expectation of those 
large profits which the noble Lord held out 
to them that night, might be induced to 
embark in railways and other schemes that 
would cause the employment of capital in 
Ireland; but the circumstances in which 
the commercial principle could alone exert 
itself, or would safely develop itself, that 
first principle was wanting in Ireland. That 
condition was the security of personal pro- 
perty. They had not that security at pre- 
sent; and until they obtained it, private 
capital would not find its way into Ireland, 
to the extent that was required to set in 
motion the enormous amount of labour that 
was now unemployed. And how could they 
expect it? He dare say the House would 
recollect, in the report of Mr. Nichol, in 
1837, an argument which had made, he 
believed, a considerable impression on the 
public. It appeared that capital would not 
go freely into Ireland because of the in- 
security of personal property; that pro- 
perty was insecure there from the want of 
employment; and thus the circle was com- 
pleted. The question now was, how they 
would break that circle up. The Govern- 
ment, to some extent, proposed to do this 
by their scheme. So far as he understood, 
the noble Lord intended to employ a large 
portion of the public money in some sys- 
tem of arterial drainage of the country. 
He proposed the further plan which he, 
for one, would be glad to see them execu- 
ting; he alluded to their intention of com- 
mencing the reclamation of a portion of 
the waste lands in Ireland: but he thought 
it would not be an unwise addition to the 
list of measures of the noble Lord, if he 
took into consideration the propriety of 
extending his aims to railway enterprise, 
now at a standstill in Ireland. If there 
was any truth whatever in the calculations 
brought forward that night by the noble 
Lord, he could not believe the money would 
beso unproductive. Even if it were wasted, 
and even if it were not repaid, why, to 





what extent must they expend money in 
raising Ireland from her present condition, 
and for feeding millions of her population 
that were now sinking into pauperism and 
misery? How could they feed them with- 
out a large expenditure? and no one, he 
believed, wished to leave them in their 
present condition. The voluntary employ- 
ment that was given to them by landlords, 
would not absorb all the labour of the 
country; and he could not but think that 
a great scheme of railroads, somewhat in 
the way of the proposition of the noble 
Lord, would be a beneficial adjunct to the 
other elements of the comprehensive schemes 
introduced by the Government. He did 
not wish to intrude upon the House, but 
he could not help putting forward this 
statement. He considered that the propo- 
sition with reference to the commercial 
principle, and leaving capital to introduce 
itself into Ireland, was not applicable to 
the present unprecedented position of the 
country ; and if they acted upon that pro- 
position, they would, in ten months hence, 
find themselves in the same position as 
they did now. 

CotoneL THOMAS WOOD observed, 
that the measure before the House had 
been described as a proposition for lending 
the credit of the country for the promotion 
of railways in Ireland. They knew that 
the credit of the country was indefinite, 
and that it was impossible to say to what 
extent the credit of the country might be 
involved in those speculations. He re- 
gretted the course taken by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) on this occasion; and 
he must say he was not true to himself in 
taking that course. They had evinced 
every disposition to do everything that was 


just and necessary for the relief of distress 


in Ireland; but he believed they were not 
prepared to undertake the completion of 
those railways. He was disposed to assist 
the Government in the measures they had 
brought forward for the relief of Ireland ; 
but he did not think the noble Lord had 
done well in waiving the forms of the 
House to permit the introduction of this 
Bill—forms that were made to prevent 
Bills of this kind (containing money clauses) 
being thus introduced; and without the 
money clauses of the Bill it would be mere 
waste paper. 

Mr. HUME knew there was but one 
feeling in that House, to relieve Ireland 
if possible; but there must be at the same 
time those considerations for the other 
parts of the empire, to which the hon. 
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productive not only to the labouring classe 
but to the commercial classes of the coun, 
try, and he supported the proposition; by 
he found the country gentlemen of Ireland 
were the principal opponents of the mea. 
sure. He did not say that ought to prevent 
them on the present occasion from giving 
assistance if they could see a fair reason 
for giving it; but looking to the reasons 
which Mr. Trevelyan had so ably put before 
them, he did not think they should. And 
also from other information he had re. 
ceived, he did not think that those railways 
would pay the interest of the expenditure, 
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Member for Bath had referred. He thought 
it would have been better for the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) at once to have 
taken the opinion of the House on this 
question. He did not think the noble Lord 
had done himself justice in not stating to 
the House the reasons assigned by the 
Government that preceded him for not 
acceding to this demand, which had been 
represented by Mr. Trevelyan as the rea- 
sons why the late Government had refused 
to accede to it. He should have stated to 
the House, in the plainest way, the objec- 
tions to do so which were contained in the 
letter of Mr. Trevelyan to Mr. Labouchere, | He asked whether the hon. Member for 
on the 6th of October, 1846. In that let-| Stroud was right in saying the commer. 
ter, Mr. Trevelyan appeared to give the | cial principle ought not to be adopted? 
true reasons which induced Sir Robert | He would state what he meant by the com. 
Peel steadily to resist the solicitations mercial principle, and he wished the noble 
eee upon him to make advances to/ Lord at the head of the Government to take 
rish railways. Mr. Trevelyan said— the question into consideration. He was 
« T will now perform my promise to the best of | informed by several Irish gentlemen, qua- 
my ability, and give you the reasons why Sir lt. | lified, as far as he could judge, to give an 
Peel and his Government wished to suppress the | 
introduction of railways into Ireland.” 
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| opinion on the subject, they being anxious 
to employ labour, that ail that was requi- 
And then went on to state, that were they | site to employ labour, was to give indivi- 
introduced, they would not be of any as-| duals who had capital the land that lay 
sistance to ‘‘ relieve the destitute labourer, | there waste, to till; to remove restric- 
but be the means of putting money into | tions against the sale of land; to modify, if 
the pockets of the speculative shareholder.”’ | not to remove, the entail; to remove the 


In the next paragraph, he said— | burdens that were spread over property in 
“ The only portion of the expenditure incurred | Ireland, and to allow those who were anxious 
in the construction of railways that is applicable | to pay their debts to have a portion of their 
to the relief of general distress is that incurred by | octates sould for the purpose. He had al- 
earth-works, and that constitutes on an average | H ‘ 
but one-third of the whole work; the rest of the | luded to the subject on a former evening, 
expenditure is appropriated to the purchase of| and since then he had obtained more cor- 
land, the erection of buildings, parliamentary and | rect information. It appeared that there 
legal expenses, kc.” was land waste and unproductive now, and 
Here were the reasons assigned by Mr. | if the Government attempted to improve it, 
Trevelyan as those which had influenced | the attempt would be attended with loss 
the late Government. He wished the noble | and ruin; but let that land be free, let it 
Lord had made use of this argument, which | be sold—and it could be sold to any extent 
was so forcibly put, and which to his (Mr. | in portions of from 300 to 500 acres, for 
Hume’s) mind was perfectly unanswerable. | twenty-eight years’ purchase. There would 
Would any hon. Gentleman, in the present | then be the immediate application of the 
state of distress in England and Scotland, | capital of the purchaser to the improvement 
incur that responsibility? for Mr. Trevelyan | of the land, and that would take place all 


afterwards stated, if those railways were not 
productive they would become a charge on 
the taxation of the country; and that was 
a question the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was bound to look to. He was one of 


those who undoubtedly regretted that rail-| own capital to that land. 


ways were not introduced at an earlier pe- 
riod into Ireland. He was one of those 
who had at a former period strongly sup- 
ported the proposition for the introduction 
of railways into Ireland. He thought the 
making of the trunk lines would lead to 
considerable expenditure, which would be 


| over Ireland. One of the first measures 
| that should be introduced to give instanta- 
| neous employment, was to allow the com- 


| mercial principle to operate. The man who 


| bought land should be allowed to apply his 
It would give 
instantaneous employment to labour in 
every part of Ireland, and be one of the 
best ways of regenerating that country. 
He thought the noble Lord ought to be 
more distinct than he had been in the ex- 
pression of his opinion, and should not have 





held out anything like a hope, for the re- 
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sult would be an expectation on the part! they got five per cent for from the Irish 
of Ireland that the Government would | people. The hon. Member had said that 
come forward with its money. The country | the money advanced to the Irish landlords 
entlemen would then do as they had al- had not been repaid; but what was the 
ready done, namely, expect the Govern-| fact? Of 350 loans lent to Ireland, con- 
ment to do all that was necessary. The time | siderably more than three-fourths had been 
was come when the Government should | paid back, with five per cent interest. Out 
tell them, that unless they undertook their | of 700,0000. lent, only 131,000. was un- 
duty, and acted as they ought to do, itwas| paid. The hon. Member complained of 
impossible for any assistance to save their | English gold being sent to Ireland; but 
eth on ety - - ter by = | a ov re a rene “* vente” Agr 
Bill before the House, the Lord Liutenant | the Irish Exchequer, who took it? Di 
was to do this, and the Lord Lieutenant | the Irish landlords or the Irish people? 
was to do that. There were committees | No; but the Sovereign of the country of 
appointed by law to regulate and manage | which the hon. Member was a representa- 
the money of the poor; and why should tive. When the hon. Member complained 
they not now be called upon to take the} of the amount sent from this country to 
entire charge? But instead of that, nothing Ireland, he would ask what had become of 
was to be done withont the Lord Lieute- | the English money which was sent to Ire- 
nant. It would be much better to remove land ? Was it to be expended for purposes 
the Lord Lieutenant, and allow the mea- of virtue, or honour, or honesty? No 
sures to go from the Treasury without any | such thing. It was sent there to buy and 
intermediate interruption. | bribe the majority of the Irish House of 
Mr. H. GRATTAN complained of the | Commons to demoralize, degrade, and de- 
gross exaggerations which appeared in the | stroy their country. This country was now 
ong aaled ey se and the | es eis oso of such Arome4 
Trish Members. e expected to sce an/ ings. He rejoiced that there was a God in 
exaggerated account of the proceedings of heaven who would punish and avenge such 
the Irish Members with respect to this | crimes: ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
proposition. For instance, he should not | Lord, and I will repay.’’ He rejoiced that 
be surprised to see it stated, that last night | that House had at length been brought on 
a meeting of Irish Members was held in | its knees before those Trish beggars whom 
the neighbourhood of Westminster, and | it had reduced to that condition. The hon. 
there was present a person who had got off; Member alluded to the large exports of 
the Bath coach, who presented a brass Irish produce to England. Was he to be 
blunderbuss at those attending it, but told that his country was benefited by the 
og Maer a‘ ae bey re | tiga ‘es a va re ene os 
the villain went off. 1e hon. Member | Every ox taken out of the country threw 
for Bath, who had indulged in such vitupe- | thirty men out of employ. The hide was 
ration and abuse of the Irish landlords, | taken from the tanner, the hoofs and the 
had complained that a charge of mendacity | horns from the turner and other manufac- 
and malignity had been brought against} turers, and the victualler and the salter 
him. He had made no such charge. But! were also thrown out of employ. The ob- 
what right had the hon. Member to charge | ject of the exportation of cattle was not to 
the resident Irish landlords with the neglect | benefit the people, but to pay the rents of 
of their duty, which was an unfounded ac- | absentee landlords, who came over to this 
eel What were ro — 2 the meenng 8 Hl spend it. Fae held in eo 
case ¢ 1e countrymen of the hon. Mem-| a list of absentees, and the amount drawn 
ber went to Ireland to rob and plunder the | from the country by them. He found that 
country, and he had now the audacity to| the brother of an hon. Member who had 
bring such charges as he had indulged in. | just taken his seat, drew, as an absentee 
What right, therefore, had the hon. Member | landlord, not less than 7,000/. a year from 
to attack Irish Members who remained in| one county in Ireland. In Wicklow, 
Ireland in discharge of their duty? The | 50,0000. a year was paid to absentee land- 
hon. Member did, not know what was the| lords, and in Waterford 40,0001., and in 
duty of Irish landlords, or what were | other counties the amount was in an equal 
their interests. They had never asked for | ratio. Was he to be told that no injury 
a gift of money. But what had really oc-| was done to his country by these indivi- 
curred? The Government of this country | duals? Government had thought fit to say 
borrowed money at 34 per cent, which | that the present calamity was a visitation. 
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It wasso. But it was not the loss of some 
millions which could have reduced his 
country to its present state of abject 
misery. Since the Union down she had 
dropped : she had dropped from the sky of 
prosperity to the lowest state of adversity. 
It had taken away the nobility and gentry 
of Ireland, and had left the people to their 
own unaided resources. When this country 
had to pay not merely ten, but twenty or 
thirty millions, she would send the Irish 
landlords—not as Cromwell did, across the 
Shannon, but—across the Channel. Their 
children would have to rue the conse- 
quences of their misdeeds, as the present 
generation did the injustice of their pro- 
genitors. He wished to caution Irish 
Members and the Irish people against the 
insidious and artful advice of those who 
would lead them to destruction. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, in attacking 
the gentry and the people of Ireland, had 
indulged in what he (Mr. Grattan) would 
not call satire or calumny, but what he 
would call the dripping poison of a shrivel- 
led adder. The Irish Members had never 
forgotten their loyalty to their Sovereign 
in the worst of times. In 1778 and 1796, 
when on neither occasion were there more 
than 6,000 men in the country, they had 
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shown their devoted loyalty. On one oc- 
casion, when they had the most just ground 
of complaint for a wrong done their coun- 
try, they were addressed by a Member of 
that House in the most seditious language, 
but they disregarded the advice then given 


them. For language much less seditious, 
persons had in Ireland been sent to the 
gallows or transported. The hon. Member 
to whom he alluded stated, on the occasion 
in question— 


“Tf the Members for Ireland would take his 
advice, they would leave that House at once and 
for ever, as it was plain Ireland could not look for 
justice from an English House of Commons. If 
the opinions of Parliament were to be judged of 
by the opinions and votes of its Members, justice 
never could be done to Ireland, and the sooner 
she was separated from England the better. The 
people of America having much less ground than 
Treland had now to complain, had fought nobly for 
their independence, and had put down till then 
the indomitable pride of England. Unfortunately, 
Ireland had not followed so glorious an example, 
and the consequence was that she had suffered 
oppressions unequalled in any other country in 
Europe, with the exception of Poland. Irishmen 
had become the slaves of the despotism of Eng- 
land, and if they wished to continue so, instead of 
fighting manfully and boldly by every means in 
their power for their independence, they would 
passively give way to the provisions of the most 
iniquitous measure that had ever been brought 
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forward, and they would deserve the Xxecration 
of every honourable man.” 


Was not this seditious and traitorous lap. 
guage? He asked who was the traitor? 
Was it an Irish Member? No; it was the 
hon. Member for Bath who used those 
words in the debate on the Irish Coercion 
Bill in 1833; and he cautioned Irish Mem. 
bers and English Members against taking 
the counsel of such a man. He felt satis. 
fied that the greatest calamities had been 
inflicted on Ireland by following such ad- 
vice as that of the hon. Member for Bath, 
He would now leave this piece of sedition, 
and come to the common-sense view of the 
matter. He trusted that the Government 
would not neglect the advice of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn on this subject, 
as embodied in the proposed Bill; for if it 
were acted on, it would give employment 
for five years to 550,000 persons. All 
that he would ask, if this measure was re- 
fused, was to send the Irish Members 
back to their country to legislate and make 
laws for themselves. If they were sent 
back in this way, they would no longer 
want money from this country, or loans 
borrowed at 33 per cent, and charged to 
them at 5 per cent; and the result would 
be successful, as they would be enabled to 
combine the common-sense of the people 
of England, the economy of Scotland, with 
“1 tii honesty of the people of Ire- 
and. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL regretted that, in 
the present awful state of destitution in 
Ireland, a single day should be lost in pro- 
ceeding with the measures for the relief of 
that country. The Government appeared 
to be most earnest and anxious to push on 
their measures of relief. They exhibited 
the most earnest sincerity in their endea- 
vours to carry into effect the measures 
proposed by them. The plans proposed by 
the noble Lord opposite, the Member for 
Lynn, might be good, or they might be 
bad—there certainly was much specious- 
ness about them; but he called upon the 
noble Lord not to press them on at present 
—not to interfere with the Government in 
the progress of their measures. He begged 
of him not to forget that the Government 
had a great responsibility upon them; and 
he entreated him, in Heaven’s name, not 
to remove from them that responsibility, 
and throw it upon his own and the Irish 
Members’ shoulders. Let them, under any 
circumstances, do immediately what was 
necessary to avert the famine. Much of 
that night had been already lost. Much 
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intemperate and uncalled-for language had 
been spoken. One hon. Member, who had 
upon other occasions made himself unfor- 
tunately conspicuous, had again indulged 
himself in a most intemperate strain. He 
(Mr. J. O’Connell) should think that if 
that hon. Member’s head was right, his 
conscience could not be easy. What was 
the meaning of his coming forward and 
throwing the torch of useless discord into 
the debates of that House, whilst the 

le of Ireland were perishing by thou- 
sands? Of what use was it to taunt 
the Irish Members with all the moneys 
spent upon their country — to taunt them 
with such things as gifts—they who were 
firmly impressed with the belief that their 
country had been wronged instead of be- 
nefited — grievously wronged ; yet who 
had, nevertheless, shown no disposition to 
discuss such subjects there? He asked, 
had the Irish Members shown any such 
disposition since the commencement of the 
Session? Had they not, on the contrary, 


come forward freely to give every assist- 
ance in their power to the progress of the 
measures proposed by the Government ? 
And yet vituperation was poured upon 
them; and the hon. Member for Bath was 
allowed to vent upon them, not his splendid 


virus, but his sordid bile. He asked the 
hon. Member for Bath to forego for the 
present his attacks, and wait until the 
pressing measures for the relief of the 
starving people should have passed the 
House. Let him allow the Government to 
pass their plans; and then, let him give 
notice of his intention to appoint a day 
upon which he would pour out all his bile, 
all his taunts, all his animosity, all his 
slanders upon the Irish, and they (the 
Irish Members) would be ready to meet 
and to refute them. At that very mo- 
ment there was a paper of the year 1845, 
which had been moved for by himself, 
which showed the amount of moneys re- 
mitted from Ireland to England since the 
Union; and by that paper it appeared, that 
the balance was 20,000,000. in favour of 
Treland—that 20,000,0000. had been drawn 
by England from Ireland between the time 
of the Union and the year 1845; for to 
that year only did the return extend. But 
they talked about payment — the chances 
of repayment. What did the returns con- 
nected with loans made to the three coun- 
tries show ? Why, he had found that 
18,000,0007. and upwards had been ad- 
vanced by way of loan to England and 
Scotland, of which just 6,200,000/. had 
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been repaid up to the time of the last re- 
ort furnished. The same report showed 
that 9,000,0007. had been advanced to 
Ireland, out of which 7,000,0007. had been 
repaid ; so that, whilst they (the Irish) 
had repaid 7,000,0002. out of 9,000,0007., 
England and Scotland had repaid only 
6,000,0002. out of 18,000,0007. He asked 
the hon. Member for Bath, if that were 
the case, if his speech were not a mere 
ebullition of a temper certainly not suited 
to the House of Commons, nor, indeed, 
suited to any place of public discussion ? 
Was it not a temper only fit for schoolboys 
to indulge in? If there were anything 
manly about the hon. Member, he asked 
the hon. Member to abstain from those in- 
sulting, unfounded, intemperate attacks 
upon Ireland and Irishmen. When the 
measures before the House should have 
been disposed of, they might be able to af- 
ford to throw a night away upon a discus- 
sion of the charges made against them; 
and if they (the Irish Members) did not 
fully refute them, they might then be 
deemed to be the shameless, abject crea- 
tures the hon. Member for Bath had repre- 
sented them to be. 

Mr. HUDSON regretted that the hon. 
Member for Bath should have introduced 
the subjects he had into the debate, and 
expressed his approval of the suggestion 
made by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down. It was really much to be de- 
sired that the hon. Member for Bath would 
take to himself an evening on which he 
could exhaust himself upon Irish subjects. 
But to turn to the question before the 
House. He begged to observe, in answer 
to the hon. Member for Middlesex, who 
had blamed the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Treasury for giving an assent to the 
introduction of the measure of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, that the hon. 
Member ought to be aware, from his own 
knowledge of the forms of the House, that 
in accordance with them the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn had a right to intro- 
duce his Bill, and lay it before the House, 
in order that it might undergo investiga- 
tion; and he trusted that, as the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury had 
suggested, the House would give it a pa- 
tient and a calm consideration. He begged 
the House to consider that the plan pro- 
posed by it would not only give employ- 
ment, but immediate employment, to a 
large portion of their suffering fellow-sub- 
jects; and that it would, at the same time, 
lay the groundwork of the future prosper- 
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ity of the whole Irish people. He thought 
that not only the House, but the country, 
would feel much indebted to the noble Lord 
for the manner in which he had acted. 
The measure was one entitled to full and 
mature consideration; and although the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) might be 
then rather opposed to it, he trusted that 
he would, upon mature consideration, alter 
that opinion. As to the statements made 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
and the figures which he had used in stat- 
ing the advantages and profits of railway 
communication, he pledged himself to their 
accuracy. He pledged himself that they 
would all be borne out. And as for the 
mode by which those works were proposed 
to be carried out, he begged the House to 
recollect that they (the supporters of the 
Bill) were not going to introduce any new 
principle of giving Government aid to the 
advancement of such works. He appealed 
to the hon. Member for Montrose, who 
surely would remember the Caledonian 
Canal. The country from which that hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume) came, was not back- 
ward in asking for a share in the division 
of the good things to be had from that 
House. But if there were one principle in 
the Bill under consideration which more 
than another induced him to favour it, it 
was that which made him say that in his 
conscience he felt satisfied that the Govern- 
ment would not lose one sixpence by the 
measure. It was strictly, as had been 
stated by the noble Lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck), that the House was about to lend 
its eredit for the benefit of one portion of 
the kingdom. It was not a question whe- 
ther private enterprise was to be suspend- 
ed or prevented from executing those works 
in Ireland. The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) might have as yet some strong ob- 
jections to its apparent tendency; but he 
trusted, and he thought, those objections 
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would not be strong hereafter. There was, | 


in fact, no great chance of those works 
being carried out by private enterprise. 
He believed that any one who understood 
the position of those railway companies and 
of private feeling, must know that there 
was little chance of capital for their prose- 
cution being found in Ireland, unless the 
aid of Government were given; and their 
object was merely to obtain the assistance 
of Government to private enterprise. Let 
them look abroad; did not France lend her 
money for the execution of such work ? 
And although some might find fault with 
the principle, were not their advantages 
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evident? He had had considerable expe. 
rience in the consequences attendant upon 
the making of lines of railway. He had 
seen how fruitful the adjoining country 
had become. Le had seen the spread of 
improvement. Ile had uniformly seen go. 
cial intercourse very much promoted by 
those undertakings; and he did not see 
why similar results should not occur in 
Ireland. But it had been objected that 
the measure would be for the benefit of the 
Irish landlords. Surely, if they benefited 
any important class in the community, it 
followed as a matter of course that they 
should benefit the entire body. He trusted 
that those attacks upon the landlords of 
Ireland would cease. If the system of in- 
troducing railroads into Ireland were 
good and a useful measure, let them at 
once look for the best means of carrying it 
into effect. And he contended, that where 
there existed a difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary capital by subscription, the best 
inducement there could be held out was 
the offering of some collateral security. He 
had had an instance in the difficulty at- 
tendant upon obtaining the means neces- 
sary for the construction of the line of rail- 
way north of Darlington; and the plan 
which he adopted was to call upon five or 
six other railway companies, and get two 
or three of them to join in securing 5 per 
cent interest upon the capital subscribed. 
The result was the immediate subscription 
of the full amount required. As to the 
utility of the lines proposed to be made by 
the assistance of the loan, there was now 
in existence an efficient Railway Board, to 
which all plans were obliged to be referred, 
and they could decide upon their merits 
after a careful examination of the cireum- 
istances. Let the plan be adopted, and 
| people would be found to subscribe wil- 
| lingly, knowing that for every pound they 
_paid to forward the undertaking, the Go- 
vernment would pay two. Tle repeated 
that it was no new principle. The only 
thing novel about it was its application to 
the construction of railways; and it would 
be as well if they were to lay down at once 
some plan for regulating the advance of 
public money for such purposes. But let 
it not be said that they were thus making 
| gifts to Ireland. They were no gifts. And 
| was not Ireland a part of the kingdom? 
| Let the Government give assistance to the 
| prosecution of those works which would be 
| of benefit to the people, who were ma 
state of want. The noble Lord had stated 








jas an example, that if some assistance had 
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not been given by the Government to the 
construction of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, it would not have been 
made—at all events so soon as it had been. 
But would any one get up in that House, 
and condemn the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the day for having given that as- 
sistance? Surely not. But the construc- 
tion of railroads was then in its infancy, 
and little understood; now they had re- 
duced it to rule and certainty; and he 
hoped the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would, when they got to the 
second reading of the Bill, give the argu- 
ments in its favour the consideration which 
he (Mr. Hudson) felt strongly they de- 
served. And if he should not then give 
tothe plan suggested by the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn that support which 
he (Mr. Hudson) trusted he would, he 
hoped that he would propose in its stead 
some other more conformable to his own 
views of the question. He should not de- 
tain the House longer, but he should con- 
clude by expressing his cordial concurrence 
in the plan proposed by his noble Friend; 
and he trusted that in any future discussion 
hon. Members would abstain from those 
personal alterecations and that venting of 
calumnies which could tend neither to raise 
them in the opinion of the people of Eng- 
land, nor to facilitate the transaction of the 
business of the House. 

Mr. WARBURTON saw no occasion 
for asperity in discussing a question of the 
kind before the House. The question 
really was, whether the sober, industrious, 
people of England would approve of a 
scheme for advancing sixteen millions of 
money for the construction of railroads in 
Ireland. He entirely approved of the de- 
cision come to by the Government, that 
they would not, on the present occasion, 
engage in a scheme for the advancement 
of that sum. There was no occasion for 
the House to consider or debate whether 
uder any circumstances the Government 
should do so. Occasions might occur when, 
for military purposes, or for purposes of 
police, it might be expedient for the Go- 
vernment to pledge the credit of England 
for the completion of those railways. But 
when would such an oceasion arise ? Why, 
when the barns were full of corn, when 
there was a sufficiency of eatables and 
drinkables in the possession of the people, 
and when, besides having the capital ne- 
cessary for supplying the agriculture of the 
country, there was so large a surplus re- 
maining that they could safely divert it to 
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undertakings that were not likely to be 
immediately productive. What were the 
circumstances, however, in which they now 
found themselves ? They found that nearly 
half the food of Ireland was gone, and that 
if the Irish people were to be at all em- 
ployed by the Government, it should be in 
producing a supply of food at the next 
harvest. He asked, would the turning up 
of the soil on a number of railroads produce 
barley, or oats, or wheat, for the consump- 
tion of the Irish people next autumn, and 
for the whole of the ensuing year? It 
would not; and how then could they ask 
for the investment of sixteen millions of 
money at a period like the present, when 
the works for which it was demanded would 
not be immediately productive. He would 
say that the Government would be destitute 
of common sense if they engaged in an 
undertaking of that sort. He would ad- 
mit, if they pleased, that there was a sur- 
plus of capital in this country; but ata 
time when so much of that surplus was 
required for the maintenance of the Irish 
people—when such extraordinary demands 
were made on the English public for feed- 
ing the Irish people, not only for this year, 
but perhaps for years to come—if there 
were a surplus of capital existing, it was 
clear that such a surplus should be ex- 
pended in a manner that would produce 
the largest return possible, in order to meet 
these demands; whereas, according to their 
own account, it was necessary to borrow 
money for Irish railways at as low a rate 
as possible, because they would not be very 
remunerative. It was for these reasons 
that he was entirely opposed to any em- 
ployment of Irish labour with English 
capital on works that could not be imme- 
diately productive. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Although there are many topics 
that have been introduced in the course of 
this debate, on which I should be glad to 
make some observations, yet as I rise 
principally for the purpose of making an 
appeal to those hon. Gentlemen who have 
shown a disposition to prolong the debate, 
and to request them to abstain, as far as 
possible, from so doing, I think it necessary 
to set them a good example in that respect; 
and I will, therefore, refrain from making 
any remarks on those topics. The noble 
Lord opposite, in the course of his very 
able speech, detailed the plan which he 
proposes; and my noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) stated in his speech the course 
which he thinks it advisable to take, not 
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only on the present, but on future occasions 
when the question may come before the 
House. As, therefore, no possible question 
can arise previous to the noble Lord laying 
his measure on the Table, and as the noble 
Lord will, of course, remember that we 
have a measure standing for this night, 
which is for the practical and immediate 
relief of the Irish people, I would appeal to 
him and to hon. Gentlemen to allow this 
discussion to close now, and to waste no 
farther time and interpose no farther delay 
in the way of a measure which all admit to 
be requisite, in affording immediate relief 
to the pressing necessities of that country. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not rise for the 
purpose of prolonging the debate; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down stated that the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government had 
distinctly announced the course which he 
would take when the Bill came before the 
House again, and as he understood from 
some hon. Gentleman near him, that the 
course to be taken by the noble Lord was 
by no means so distinctly known and un- 
derstood as the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed; he thought that before the debate 
closed, it was most essential for the House 
to be further informed on the subject, 
which, though understood by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was, he believed, not understood by 
the House generally. He said this because 
it appeared to him that, leaving a question 
involving such large pecuniary interests, 
and which might lead to great speculations 
that were likely to be affected by the pro- 
ceedings in that House on this measure in 
uncertainty, was a course that was open to 
the greatest possible objection both as re- 
garded the speculations to which it might 
lead, and as regarded the interests of the 
very works that were intended to be pro- 
moted by the measure; for who would ad- 
vance his money for such works, or even 
continue to conduct them, under present 
circumstances, without a distinct knowledge 
of the course which the Government would 
take regarding that Bill? The sole object, 
therefore, that he had in rising was, to call 
on the noble Lord to make that clear which 
to some hon. Members in the House ap- 
peared to be obscure, by exactly explaining 
the course he was prepared to take on a 
matter so intimately connected with the 
pecuniary concerns of great interests, as 
well as with the general welfare of the 
country. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will at once 
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answer the appeal of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, by restating what | said before, 
though I fear in a manner which was not 
perfectly understood by him, and some 
other hon. Gentlemen near him. I stated 
to the House that I thought it was re. 
spectful to my noble Friend—and certainly 
1 am confirmed in that opinion on reflec. 
tion—to allow him to introduce his Bill; 
but I stated that on a further stage of the 
measure, when my noble Friend had intro. 
duced his Bill—when, according to the 
forms of the House, it would be necessary 
that the House should go into Committee 
for the purpose of approving of the ad. 
vance of money, in order to carry out the 
provisions of the Bill, that on such an oe. 
casion, it would be, I thought, incumbent 
on Her Majesty’s Government either to 
take on itself the duty of carrying that 
plan into operation, or at once to put our 
negative on the proposition. I did not 
think it would be fair or right for the Go- 
vernment of the country to stand by, to 
give a mere formal sanction to the mea- 
sure, and allow my noble Friend to pro- 
ceed with his Bill. I stated further, that 
I was not prepared—whatever may be the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
might take with regard to railways, that I 
was not prepared—to carry that plan into 
effect which my noble Friend proposed; 
and that when he applied to the House for 
the purpose of receiving its authority in 
the manner I mentioned, I should, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, refuse 
my consent to it. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that not an hour should 
be lost in considering the Bills fixed for 
Committee that night; but at the same 
time he could not see that any part of the 
time occupied in the debate of that even- 
ing had been wasted. The hon. Member 
for Bath, in his plan for remedying the 
present misery in Ireland, robbed the hon. 
Member for Stroud of his peculiar plan; 
while on his own part he wished to impose 
a property tax in Ireland, in order to give 
them relief there, while the third measure 
which he recommended was one that passed 
through Parliament two years ago. As to 
the Motion before the House, he should 
express his surprise at the course taken by 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, in refusing to lend the credit of 
the Government—for it ‘was nothing else 
—to the extent of sixteen millions, being 
at the rate of four millions a year, when 
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the object to be attained was of the utmost 
importance; and when the political oppo- 
nent of the noble Lord was willing to come 
forward and to give all his support for 
carrying that and the other measures of 
relief that were considered necessary. It 
appeared that no measure of relief was to 
be applied to Ireland unless it was known 
to be utterly unproductive. The noble 
Lord said, he did not care what the effect 
of his measures were on Ireland, as his 
object was solely to feed the people. [Lord 
Jouy Russext: No, no.] He was glad 
that he had misconceived the noble Lord; 
but he would like to know how the 500,000 
labourers were to be fed? What happened 
with the county with which he was con- 
nected? The landlords and ratepayers 
’ were unanimous in thinking that railways 
should be undertaken in preference to 
road-making. They saw that their money 
was about being expended on unproductive 
works, and they said, ‘‘ Let us take charge 
of railway works ourselves, and take our 
chance hereafter of obtaining the assent 
of Parliament to sell them.’’ There was 
not a landed proprietor in the country who 
was not ready to give his land on these 
terms; but when the matter was submitted 
to the Treasury for their approval, the re- 


ply was, ‘‘ Oh, no, we must have unpro- 


”? 


ductive works.”’ If the terms which the 
landlords and ratepayers proposed had 
been accepted, they would very willingly 
have paid the entire amount advanced to 
them back. Whereas the Government 
were now willing to forgive them one-half, 
and yet this was what was called ‘ eco- 
nomy.”” The noble Lord said, that the 
money advanced for railways would not 
support the destitute. Undoubtedly the 
railway labourers would net be the old 
men, or—as he saw in Clare—the young 
women, who were employed on the roads; 
but he asked, would it be no advantage to 
have 110,000 able-bodied labourers taken 
off their hands to be employed on profit- 
able and productive works without any 
expense to the Government or to the coun- 
try? The Government which would give 
support to the people, and would save them 
from starvation, was the Government that 
would and ought to be supported by the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
assure the House that it was with the ut- 
most reluctance that he interposed for a 
single moment fo protract the conclusion 
of that debate, because he quite agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, that it was exceedingly 
desirable a subject of such a nature as a 
discussion on railways should be terminated 
as soon as possible, in order that they 
might pass to those measures that were 
calculated to provide an immediate remedy 
for the destitution of Ireland. But the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, having 
made some statements of the most extra- 
ordinary character, he felt that it was im- 
possible to leave them without making a 
few remarks on what the hon. Gentleman 
had said. The hon. Gentleman stated, 
that his noble Friend the Member for the 
city of London had said that his principle 
was to encourage no works in Ireland ex- 
cept those that were of a useless and un- 
productive nature. Why, could it have 
escaped the recollection of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—he was sure it could not have 
escaped the recollection of the House—that 
the main measure which his noble Friend 
had brought forward, and on which he and 
the other Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment looked as likely to be produc- 
tive of the greatest advantage to Ireland 
at the present moment, and on which they 
were ready to advance the credit of Eng- 
land for the benefit of that country to an 
extent of no less than one and a half mil- 
lion, was a measure to enable the land- 
lords of Ireland to give support to the peo- 
ple, and to alleviate the immediate distress, 
while it laid the foundation of a supply of 
food at the next and future harvests? He 
thought it required a power of mis-state- 
ment the most extraordinary, to allow 
the hon. Gentleman to state, under these 
circumstances, that it was the object of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and of his 
noble Friend, to encourage none but 
useless works in Ireland, or that they 
were not ready, where they could do so 
on safe and solid grounds, and with a 
confidence that the money would not go 
into the hands of speculators, to give rea- 
sonable encouragement to works of a pro- 
ductive nature. But the hon. Gentleman 
made another statement which was ex- 
tremely calculated to mislead the House. 
The hon. Gentleman said that in his own 
country the Government refused to sanc- 
tion railway works that were presented for 
at sessions. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, forgot to tell the House what the 
cireumstances were under which that re- 
fusal took place. He would ask the House, 
could the Government feel itself authorized 
to make advances of the public money to 
allow the hon. Gentleman and his neigh- 
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bours to construct a railway for which no 
Act had ever passed that House, and for 
which no Act of Parliament existed? He 
thought it would be inexcusable in the Go- 
vernment to do such a thing; but the hon. 
Gentleman did them wrong in saying that 
they were not willing to allow the earth- 
works of railways to be made on advances 
of the public money in all cases. The 
course to be pursued in such cases was 
distinctly laid down in a Treasury Minute 
issued on the 16th of October, 1846, which 
was now on the Table of the House. It 
commenced as follows: — 

“Transmit copies of these memorials to the 
Commissioners of Public Works, and state that 
their Lordships are prepared to give their sanction 
to baronial presentments for the execution of rail- 
way earthworks, as relief works under the Act 9 
and 10 Vic., c. 107, subject to the following con- 
ditions.” 

He would not delay the House by reading 
all these conditions, but one of them was, 
in substance, that the money should be 
advanced to execute the earthworks of such 
railways only for which Acts of Parliament 
had passed. He thought it would be a 
most unjustifiable act on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give its sanction 
to the expenditure of the public money on 


any other conditions, or to take it upon 
themselves to say where a railway ought 
to be made, when no plan for it had been 


sanctioned by the Legislature. Such a 
course would have led to so much confu- 
sion, that he thought the House would 
perceive at once that it was impossible they 
could have taken it. He had to ask the 
pardon of the House for trespassing upon 
their time even so far; and really nothing 
save the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
would have induced him to come forward 
at all, for he believed the House would 
agree with him, that as little delay as pos- 
sible should be thrown in the way of mea- 
sures that were of immediate necessity. 
The Marquess of GRANBY said, it 
was not his intention to delay the House. 
He confessed that for his part he did not 
think that railways in general were an un- 
mitigated good. He believed that they 
had their evil as well as their good points ; 
but, at the same time, he thought that if 
ever there was a country where all the 
benefits and but few of the evils attending 
on railways was likely to be felt from their 
construction, that country was Ireland. He 
also thought that if ever there was a time 
when it would be beneficial to introduce 
them into that country, that time was the 
present. He might add, that if he ever 
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had any doubts on these points, they had 
been removed by the able and clear state. 
ment of his noble Friend the Member for 
Lynn. He believed the principal objection 
of the noble Lord the Member for London 
to the measure was, that it would not sup- 
ply food to the people; but he thought 
they ought to endeavour, not only to re. 
medy the present evil, but to prevent, as 
far as possible, a recurrence of it in future, 

Mr. MUNTZ would answer the question 
of the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. War. 
burton), as to the time when the money of 
England ought to be applied to the service 
of Ireland. It was when our poor fellow- 
subjects in that country were starving, and 
literally dying for want of food. Extra. 
ordinary difficulties required extraordinary 
remedies. Though it might not be in striet 
accordance with the doctrines of political 
economy that money should be advanced 
by the Government, as urged by the noble 
Lord opposite, it would be better, in his 
opinion, to deviate from the principles of 
political economy in order to feed the 
people. Charity in that House, and in 
the country, seemed to depend upon the 
colour of the skin. How long was it since 
twenty millions had been voted for the 
emancipation of the negro slaves? That 
money had not been lent, but absolutely 
given; yet, now, when four or five millions 
of poor Irishmen were dying, literally per- 
ishing of starvation, the Government were 
pleading the strict letter of political eco- 
nomy, urging the closest point of expe- 
diency, and considering whether the inter- 
ests of the country, in a pecuniary sense, 
were not superior to the health or the death 
of hundreds and thousands of individuals. 
This was not a question of giving; it was 
a question of lending: and the only point 
to be guarded against was an excess of 
railways. An excess of railways would 
not only be an injury to Ireland, but to 
England. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government said he wanted to feed the 
people. This was a very proper feeling; 
but would the noble Lord’s plan feed all 
the people who wanted food now? Would 
not the noble Lord be throwing the whole 
summer away? How many millions had 
already been disposed of, and were still to 
be disposed of? According to the confes- 
sion of all, many millions would be lost; 
but here there was a plan which would 
feed millions at once, by employing them; 
and at the same time promote the perm’ 
nent improvement and prosperity of the 
country. 
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Mn. W. R. COLLETT thought that 


the most immediate way of giving employ- 
ment to the Irish people, and relieving 
them in their present distressing condition, 
was by the encouraging the making of 
railways, which would prove to be far more 
beneficial than either draining or poor laws. 
If the Government would only express 
their approbation of such a proposition, he 
would engage to have 50,000 able-bodied 
Irishmen, who represented on an average 
900,000 persons, removed from off the 
roads carried on by the Board of Works 
by Monday next, and placed upon the Irish 
railways. He was free to admit that the 
Government had devoted much attention 
to the subject of Irish relief, but still they 
were obliged to appeal to the united wis- 
dom of the Legislature for its advice. The 
legislature now gave them its advice by 
supporting the present proposition. He 
did not care for being taunted for his ad- 
vocacy of railways. He could only say 
that all those in which he was interested 
would be carried out without the assistance 
of the Government. Although they could 
take five years in their formation, the Go- 
vernment would cause them to be done in 
one year. He would take this opportunity 
of thanking the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn for his exertions upon this sub- 
ject; and he would state this fact to his 
credit, that although there was no person 
in the House more directly interested in 
Irish railways than himself, and none from 
whom (without boasting he would say) he 
could gain more valuable information, yet 
the noble Lord had never mentioned his 
intentions to him until he had actually 
brought forward his Bill. The country, 
however, would not fail to appreciate his 
motives. He did not know any speech 
that would be read so generally, and with 
such intense interest in Ireland, as that of 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn. 
Some hon. Members might screen them- 
selves from the obloquy of opposing the 
present measure, by saying that they would 
be no party to speculation. Why should 
such an excuse be permitted to interfere 
with such a grand measure as this? Those 
railways should have been undertaken 
years ago. But that was no reason why 
they should not be undertaken now. If 
they were bad boys, why should they be 
bad men? It was not too late for Govern- 
ment to do with the Irish railways as had 
been done by the Governments of France, 
elgium, and elsewhere. He might be 
told that he was a great Irish railway pro- 
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prietor. Why he should be perfectly wil- 
ling to hand over to the Government at 
par all his shares in the Irish lines. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
said that he did not wish to interfere now 
with these undertakings. The noble Lord 
should not hesitate in giving the Irish rail- 
ways the support of the Government, for 
he could buy them all up at par. As far 
as he was concerned, so far from connect- 
ing himself with them as mere matters of 
speculation, he could assure the House that 
he did not hope to derive any profit what- 
ever from them. He was connected with 
numerous Irish undertakings, not with the 
view of profit, but from a solid conviction 
of the security of his capital and the fer- 
tility of the soil. If the Government would 
but say that they were ready to appoint a 
committee and officers to work a great 
Irish railway, he (Mr. Collett) could afford 
them one in Tipperary. Let them try their 
hands at that work, and they would find 
how much better they would be acting 
than by cutting and destroying roads in 
Wexford, Limerick, and other parts of the 
country. If the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would only consent to 
such a proposition as was now before the 
House, he would write over forthwith to 
Mr. Darby his instructions to take 50,000 
men from off the shoulders of the Board 
of Works on Monday next. He would 
have 5,000 of them placed upon the rail- 
way from Dundalk to Enniskillen, 7,000 
upon the Belfast Junction line, 5,000 upon 
the Drogheda line, several thousands on 
the most distressed parts of Cork and Tip- 
perary, and 2,000 or 3,000 in Carlow and 
Kilkenny. Careless of deriving any profit 
by them, he would still stand by the Irish 
railways, whether the Government sanc- 
tioned them or not. And he would say, 
like Sir Hugh Middleton, after he had lost 
all his fortune by the undertaking with 
which he was connected—he did not care 
if he benefited the country. 

Mr. M. GORE was anxious to eall the 
attention of the Government and of the 
House to one point materially connected 
with Irish railways, whatever system it 
might be the intention of the House to 
sanction. He thought that they would 
constitute a material means to promote 
the fisheries in Ireland, and thereby the 
essential welfare and prosperity of the 
country. He had a letter from a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, in a place in Gal- 
way, stating that the population consisted 
of many hundred persons, who were at 
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the present moment totally destitute of 
employment; and he believed that the 
extension of railways in Ireland would 
tend to the employment of the population 
by opening regular and good markets for 
the fisheries, which markets at present, 
from the want of proper internal commu- 
nication, did not exist. In conclusion, he 
expressed his gratification at the speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), feeling 
confident that a policy founded on the sen- 
timents expressed towards Ireland by the 
noble Lord would tend strongly to cement 
the union between the two countries. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that as the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland had referred to 
the Treasury Minute, he wished to state 
why that minute had proved a dead letter. 
In its substance it was very good ; but 
there were so many qualifications and re- 
strictions attached to it that it was render- 
ed totally inoperative. 

Mr. M. J. O’°CONNELL said, that after 
what had passed that night, he feared it 
was doubtful whether there would be any 
opportunity of discussing the proposition 
now brought forward hereafter ; and he 
deeply regretted that the Government had 
not given a more fair consideration to the 
proposal. If he thought the proposition 
would endanger the finances of the country, 
he should be as unwilling to press it on the 
House as any English or Scotch Member, 
under such circumstances. could be; but 
he believed that, with the safeguards with 
which the noble Lord had fenced his pro- 
position, all danger to the finances of the 
country would be avoided. The revision 
which the noble Lord proposed over the 
works rendered the payment of the interest 
of the loan as certain as the payment of 
any interest could be made. With respect 
to the observations which had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, he 
would say, that though the Irish Members 
might feel indignation whilst listening to 
his attacks, that feeling soon afterwards 
yielded to one of pity. The hon. and 
learned Member seemed to think that his 
only chance of being listened to consisted 
in attacking somebody, or everybody. 
Thersites was listened to among the Greeks 
because he assailed all persons; and the 
hon. and learned Member had the consola- 
tion of being listened to by the House 
when he made bitter speeches; but those 
who might at first feel resentment at his 
attacks were afterwards more inclined to 
compassionate them. 


Mr. GEORGE A. HAMILTON said, 
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he was unwilling to occupy the time of the 
House. But the subject was one of great 
importance to Ireland, and the measure, 
he believed, more calculated than any 
measure yet proposed to render a perma. 
nent benefit to that country. He must 
confirm the statement made by his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Grogan) with regard to its 
being almost impossible for companies to 
take advantage of the Treasury Minute, 
authorizing advances on the credit of pre- 
sentments for the earthworks of railways, 
At his (Mr. Hamilton’s) instance a large 
presentment had been made for the earth. 
works of a railway between Drogheda 
and Navan—for a railway for which an Aet 
had been obtained: the company and the 
county were most anxious to take advyan- 
tage of it; but on conferring with the engi- 
neers and contractors, and persons the 
most conversant with such matters, they 
had been obliged to abandon it. The 
conditions were such as could not be 
complied with. [The Crancetror of the 
ExcnequEr: Which of the conditions ?] 
Why, in the first place, the condition 
which exacted pauper labour. Then it 
was required that the company should 
give security to the barony, which seeu- 
rity the company had no power by law 
to give. Perhaps these conditions were 
necessary, but they rendered the Treasury 
Minute delusive. He (Mr. Hamilton) was 
the more unwilling to take part in this de- 
bate, because he entered very fully into 
the considerations which had prompted the 
noble Lord near him to refrain from con- 
sulting any Irish Member in reference to 
his measure, for fear of its being regarded 
as what was called an Irish job. He (Mr. 
Hamilton) wished he could express ade- 
quately how revolting it was to the feelings 
of honourable men who were connected 
with Ireland, whenever any proposition was 
brought forward, with regard to that coun- 
try, to find themselves accused, as the hon. 
Member for Bath accused them, of being 
actuated by selfish and mercenary motives. 
He did not know by what standard the 
hon and learned Gentleman judged of the 
honour, and integrity, and independence of 
others ; but he must say, when he talked 
of proposing such a clause as that which 
he had spoken of, that no Irish Member 
should receive for his land any part of the 
money proposed to be lent to railways, he 
imputed to them that which was inconsis- 
tent with honour, integrity, or independence. 
The measure of the noble Lord was found- 
ed upon the principle of working the re- 
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sources of Ireland, by the aid of English 
credit available for the improvement of 
Ireland. For himself he must say he had 
urged the adoption of the principle long 
ago upon the Irish Government. More 
than a year ago, when the first appearance 
of the failure of the potato crop was detect- 
ed, and its consequences foreseen, he (Mr. 
Hamilton) had waited with a deputation 
from the Royal Irish Agricultural Society 
upon Sir Thomas Fremantle, then Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and had implored the Go- 
yernment to take means in time for the 
profitable employment of the people. He, 
therefore, and those with whom he acted, 
had at least done their duty. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, as appeared 
to him, had totally misunderstood the plan 
of the noble Lord. He had accused the 
noble Lord of proposing to add to the tax- 
ation of England. Why, the measure of 
the noble Lord would have an exactly op- 
posite effect. It was the object of the 
noble Lord, as he understood him, to save 
the people of England from taxation on 
account of Ireland. It was the only mea- 
sure yet proposed which would have that 
efiect. The House should recollect that 


there was at the present time an army of 
500,000 men employed in Ireland, paid in 


a great degree by the State. It would 
prove more difficult than hon. Members 
were aware to disband that army. The 
measure of the noble Lord would have that 
effect. No doubt the Drainage Act, and 
other measures of Government, were useful ; 
but in six weeks from this time, the period 
for drainage would be over. What was to be 
done with this army then? And even with 
regard to the tillage of the land, it was 
stated in the report of the Poor Inquiry 
Commissioners, in 1836, that there were 
five agricultural labourers in Ireland, for 
threein England. This extra number was 
usually employed in the cultivation of the 
potato; but that cultivation being now at 
an end, some extraordinary employment 
must be provided for them. The measure 
of the noble Lord was eminently calculated 
to afford that employment ; and the noble 
Lord did not propose that the credit of 
England should be lent otherwise than on 
good security. He threw the whole re- 
sponsibility of the security upon the railway 
companies. The noble Lord had dwelt 
strongly upon the effect which this mea- 
sure would have upon the condition of the 
Irish peasantry. He (Mr. Hamilton) would 
ask the attention of the House, while he 
read some extracts from the evidence of a 
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most eminent engineer, fully conversant 
with Ireland, who had charge of most of the 
railways in that country—he meant Sir 
John Maeneill. It was upon this very 
subject. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bath had given, a few 
nights ago, a fearful picture of the ordinary 
condition of the Irish peasantry. Now hear 
what Sir John Macneill says with regard to 
the effect upon that class of great railway 
works. It was usually objected to railway 
works that the people employed on them 
were not the people of the country. Sir 
John Maenceill, in his evidence before the 
Land Commission, says— 


“ In England there are few instances of farming 
labourers going on railway works in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. In Ireland the case is dif- 
ferent: every man runs to the contractor to get 
his name on the list. It is extraordinary the 
avidity with which they seek to be employed. 
When they come to work they are generally in 
great distress—badly clothed and fed. Wherever 
the works are carried on, the people improve— 
they see the manner in which works are carried 
on in a legitimate and regular way, besides the 
habit of being obliged to eat better meat and 
drink (and they cannot work as required if they 
do not) improves their condition; they try after- 
wards to go on in the same way, and will save in 
other things to get better clothes and meat.” 


Sir John Macneill is asked— 


“ Do you find an improvement in their habits, 
corresponding with their condition ?—Yes, deci- 
dedly so; as soon as an Irishman gets a little bet- 
ter in his circumstances, and gets out of the state 
of misery they are generally in, they commence to 
get clothes, and when tolerably well dressed, they 
become totally different characters, and they are 
men you can trust and depend upon; few quarrels 
then take place among them, Is it your opinion 
that the power of bettering themselves by those 
public railway works, creates the strongest de- 
sire for improvement 7—Yes, the strongest. It 
is visibie in their cottages ; they make them better 
and more comfortable. They are better clothed 
themselves, they clothe their children better. 
Among those that have learned to work better, do 
you detect anything like listlessness or careless- 
ness ?—No; nothing of the kind. An Irishman is 
the most active fellow possible if remunerated for 
his work; there is no idleness among them, if they 
can turn the work to a fair remuneration. Do 
you attribute that improvement to the stimulus of 
increased wages ?—Yes ; that is the true cause: 
it is also the effect of a man feeling a little inde- 
pendence—he is anxious to continue to improve 
his condition and that of his children. No man 
will do more, or undergo more hardship, for the 
sake of his children than an Irishman.” 


This evidence, coming from a man of the 
known character and experience of Sir 
John Maeneill, would prove he (Mr, Hamil- 
ton) thought, more strongly than anything 
he could say how rightly the noble Lord 
had judged, and hew well calculated his 
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measure would be to raise and improve the 
social condition of Ireland. 

Captain HARRIS approved of the pro- 
posal made to the House, as likely to fa- 
cilitate the progress of manufactures and 
promote the prosperity of Ireland. 

Mr. P. BUTLER trusted the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the subject. In his 
own locality, if railways were not proceed- 
ed with, 2,500 able-bodied men would be 
thrown out of employ in less than two 
months. The measure, whether brought 
forward by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), or by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, should have his most 
unqualified support. 

Lorp J. MANNERS thought it right, 
after the observations of the hon. Member 
for Bath, to say, that it was the intention 
of the noble Lord, and of the Gentlemen 
who were acting with him, to persevere 
with this Bill. He did most sincerely and 
earnestly trust, that, should this House of 
Parliament pass, by a majority, the second 
reading of the Bill, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would not think it incumbent upon 
them to interpose the prerogative of the 
Crown, and prevent this measure, which 
the Irish people, and, he believed, the 
English people, regarded as a great boon, 
from becoming the law of the land. 

Sm H. VERNER expressed his ap- 
probation of the proposition which had 
been laid before the House. In reference 
to the operation of the Drainage Act, he 
begged to state that at a presentment ses- 
sions he had undertaken to expend 6001. 
towards draining land upon his own pro- 
perty under the conditions of that mea- 
sure; but having applied on the 4th of 
November, he had not yet got any satis- 
factory assurance from the Board of Works 
to enable him to commence operations. 

Motion agreed to. 

On the Question that Lord G. Bentinck, 
with others, be appointed to bring in the 
Bill, 

Mr. ROEBUCK requested the House 
to listen to him for not more than five 
minutes while he gave an answer to some 
observations which had fallen from several 
hon. Gentleman; and he addressed him- 
self, first, to the hon. Member for Kerry. 
When that hon. Gentleman sat down, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) took the liberty to turn 
round, and said, ‘‘ May I take the liberty 
of asking, whether you heard the speech I 
made this afternoon ?’’ ‘* Some of it,”’ re- 
plied the hon. Gentleman; ‘‘ but I confess 
I took the greater part of it on credit.” 
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So all the compassion, all the feelings the 
hon. Gentleman had for him was, « op 
eredit.’’ That was precisely the sort of 
way in which all Gentlemen were aceus. 
tomed to deal with others, who were, he 
was afraid, careless in their modes of as. 
sertion. He appealed to the House to re. 
collect the manner and language of his ad. 
dress. He had a very strong objection to 
the employment of money in the way pro. 
posed by the noble Lord. He had stated 
his reasons for that opinion, saying, that 
he sincerely believed it would be doing mis- 
chief to the people of England, and no 
good to the people of Ireland. He had 
gone on to say, what he sincerely believed, 
that Ireland had suffered immense injury 
from appealing to the generosity of that 
House, instead of trusting to herself; and 
he could not help feeling that, as no imme- 
diate benefit could arise in the way of im- 
mediate relief to the poor of Ireland, this 
measure could only have a beneficial effect 
upon the landed proprietors of that country, 
He had stated his opinion, as he now did, 
plainly, simply, and without circumlocu- 
tion, as was his habit, without one harsh 
phrase or one harsh word. [Mr. Osporxe: 
You said you would propose to put a clause 
in the Bill.] He considered it of the 
greatest importance for the dignity of that 
House that its Members should be entirely 
above suspicion, and that none of the 
money intended for the people of Ireland 
should be partitioned among persons hay- 
ing a seat in that House or the other. In 
regard to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Meath, he was not accusing the hon. 
Gentleman of running away; but if he 
wanted, in a word, to characterize the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech properly, he should 
say that it was a “‘frantic’”’ speech. He 
asked the House whether he had employed 
a single phrase that could possibly warrant 
the wholesale vials of wrath that had been 
poured over his head. He now repeated 
what he had said then, that he had a duty 
which he owed to his constituents. He had 
been reproved for not doing his duty asa 
Member of that House to Ireland; but he 
had also other duties towards those whom 
he represented. The hon. Gentleman had 
accused him of malignity, and had at the 
same time styled him a “ shriveled adder.” 
The hon. Gentleman had condescended to 
expend his sarcasms upon his (Mr. Roe- 
buck’s) unfortunate form—a thing that he 
should be ashamed to do in return. Yes, 
the hon. Gentleman had called him “4 
shrivelled adder.” Was that not “a 
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frantic exhibition of impotent indigna- 
tin?” The adder could bite and sting, 
and the poor ox that he did sting felt 
the small reptile to be a very dangerous 
enemy. But the sting of what he had said 
had not been in the sharpness of his phrase, 
or the mode in which he had chosen to put 
it, but in the truth of his assertions. He 
had always found that when he wanted to 
drive anything sharp home, when he 
wanted it to bite, he edged it with truth. 
That was the way to make it hang, and he 
felt that he had hit the white mark on this 
oceasion, because certain hon. Gentlemen 
felt it so strongly, and became so angry. 
CoronxeL RAWDON could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that this was 
not a time when words like those to which 
he had given utterance could be expressed 
with impunity. Such words were very 
dangerous. It was not in the United Par- 
liament, and before the assembled Com- 
mons, that the Irish representatives should 
be addressed in language, or have such 
language applied to them, as they had 
heard that night. As to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kerry, who had been 
referred to, not having heard the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
but having taken it partly on credit; he 
could tell the hon. and learned Member 


that he, for one, had imparted his impres- 
sions of the speech of the hon. and learned 


Member to the Member for Kerry. He 
had not been himself so fortunate as to 
catch the Speaker’s eye; but if he had, 
he certainly should have given utterance to 
the strong feelings of indignation with 
which he had heard the words addressed 
to, and the aspersions cast upon, the Irish 
Members by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath. He asked whether Gentlemen 
with hearts within them could hear them- 
selves, as such proprietors, accused of an 
intention to put public money in their 
pockets; and that this intention was to be 
defeated by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath introducing a clause into the pro- 
posed Bill, by which no landed proprietor 
should appropriate any of the public money 
to his own purposes. Was there anything 
ever said more insulting than this? and, 
under the circumstances of Ireland, could 
anything be more dangerous ? He was very 
sorry to hear such expressions; but it was 
not the first time the hon. and learned 
Member had said that which was danger- 
ous. It was not the first time the hon. 
and learned Member had said that which 
was dangerous to England; for he had 
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heard, and he mentioned it with all due 
respect for the House, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath was strongly 
suspected of having been the hired advo- 
cate for rebels—[‘‘ Order!’] He was 
ready to submit if he was out of order. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to order. 

CotoyeL RAWDON said, he was sorry 
if he had transgressed the rules of the 
House, and resumed his seat. 

Mr. F. FRENCH observed, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath seemed 
to have benefited considerably by the dis- 
cussion that had taken place. That bene- 
ficial effect was demonstrated in the alter- 
ation of his tone. He could assure the 
hon. and learned Member, that if his al- 
lusions to Ireland were for the future to be 
in the tone and temper of the speech in 
which he had lately addressed the House, 
then he would find that he himself would, 
as far as the Irish Members were con- 
cerned, have nothing to complain of. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN did not mean to 
say that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath might not feel that he did but that 
which was his duty; but then he asked whe- 
ther it was the duty of one hon. Member to 
charge another with the intention of putting 
public money into his pocket? He might 
well say that no public money had come 
into his pocket, nor was it likely to do so, 
whatever might occur. He remembered to 
have heard Mr. Tierney charged by Sir 
Francis Burdett with having his pockets 
stuffed with public money. He rather 
thought that the predecessor of the Speaker 
called Sir F. Burdett to order on that oc- 
casion ; and he remembered Mr. Tierney 
afterwards attacking Sir F. Burdett in his 
place, and giving him a very good ‘‘ job- 
ation.’’ And now he must say, that he 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath ought for his attack on the Irish Mem- 
bers to get a good ‘‘ jobation.’’ He hoped, 
after what had occurred, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath would not renew 
these idle discussions. Such childish non- 
sensical matters might do for Bath, but 
were not fitted for the House of Commons. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 


DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND). 

On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of the whole House, 

Viscount CLEMENTS called the atten- 
tion of the House to a recent letter of the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Secretary for the 
Home Department, for the purpose of en- 
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tering his protest against the police having 
anything to do with the relief committees. 
It would be to take them from their proper 
duties to put them to others for which 
they were unfitted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that in the 
letter referred to it was announced that 
the head of the constabulary force in Ire- 
land should form one of the central super- 
intending committee; and he would add, 
that that appointment had been made by 
the Government, not merely because, as 
the head of the constabulary, he must ne- 
cessarily be a most useful and important 
member of that committee, but also be- 
cause the character of Colonel M‘Gregor 
stood so high in Ireland, he was so gene- 
rally respected, as to render it unnecessary 
for him (Mr. Labouchere) to pass any eu- 
logium upon him. 

Viscount CLEMENTS disclaimed any 
intention of saying anything touching on 
Colonel M‘Gregor’s character, of whom no 
person, either in or out of the House, could 
entertain a higher opinion than he did. 

The Order of the Day read. House in 
Committee of the whole House. 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 

“ That provision be made out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for Advances, not exceeding 
300,0002. by way of Loan to the Relief Commis- 
sioners appointed in pursuance of any Act for the 
temporary relief of Destitute Persons in Ireland.” 
The right hon. Gentleman stated, that the 
sums to be applied to the relief of the poor 
consisted partly of money raised by rates, 
and partly of subscriptions; but, as the 
collection of those rates was not likely to 
be speedy, it was proposed to advance the 
money till they were collected. There 
would be a subsequent clause in the Bill, 
authorizing the whole grant, which he pro- 
posed to move from time to time in Com- 
mittee of Supply during the Session. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, as this money 
was to be secured on the rates, the collec- 
tion of which depended on the exertions of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, who were to 
have a power to supersede the boards of 
guardians if they did not collect them, and 
to appoint paid boards of guardians; and as 
he had a very strong opinion that the con- 
duct of the Commissioners as to the collec- 
tion of the rates had been very lax, parti- 
cularly in the Castlebar union, where the 
people died in great numbers, because the 
rates were not collected; he wished to know 
whether the present Commissioners were 
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to carry the Act into execution, or whether 
there was to be any alteration before the 
Bill came into operation. 

Sm G. GREY said, it was not intended 
to make any alterations before the Act 
came into operation; but he hoped that the 
Act would pass immediately, and come into 
operation in a very short time. The power 
given to the Commission by this Bill to 
dissolve the boards of guardians in certain 
cases was one they did not now possess; and 
in the Castlebar case they must have gone 
through the intermediate process of another 
election, so that they could not have hada 
paid board of guardians in less than two 
months. The provisions of this Bill gave 
them the power of so appointing them at 
once. 

Mr. P. SCROPE inquired whether, in 
case of delay, the Commissioners were re- 
sponsible to the right hon. Gentleman, or 
to Parliament. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s recent letter seemed to say that they 
would be responsible to Parliament. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
had misunderstood the letter, which dis- 
claimed on the part of the Government 
the right to prescribe to the Poor Law 
Commissioners the mode in which they 
should discharge the functions vested in 
them by law; but he had never intended 
to say that the Commissioners were respon- 
sible directly to Parliament. They were, 
however, removable by the Crown; and if 
the Government thought that they failed in 
their duty, it would be for them to advise 
their dismissal. 

Viscount CLEMENTS inquired what 
means had been used to provide boilers? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, a number had been sent ont 
in the Admiralty steamers, and a great 
number of boiling pots belonging to the 
Ordnance Department had been put at the 
disposal of the relief committees. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed, 
and adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 5, 1847. 


Mincres.] Pustic BiLus.—2* Buck Wheat, &c. Import- 
ation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Stockbridge, for the Re 
peal of the Poor Removal Act. 


RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 
Lorp BROUGHAM moved— 


“For a Return of the Premium on Exchequer 
Bills on each Day from the Ist of February to 
the 5th of February, 1847. Also an Account of 
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the Dividends actually paid upon all Railway Stock 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the two 
Years ending the 1st of February, 1847. Also an 
Account of the Names of all Persons holding Stock 


in Irish Railways on the Ist of February, 1847.” 

The noble and learned Lord observed, that 
as a return of this kind had been granted 
with reference to railways in this country, 
he presumed there could be no objection 
to place the proprietors of Irish railway 
stock on the same footing with share- 
holders in similar undertakings in Eng- 
land. He saw that a measure had been 
introduced into the other House of Par- 
liament for the promotion of railways in 
Ireland; and that measure was advocated 
on the ground that it would enable Irish 
railway shareholders to turn their shares 
into money, which might be applied in ad- 
vancing the general welfare of that country. 
But those who supported this measure 
seemed to forget that for every 1OOU. of 
capital withdrawn from railway shares, an- 
other 1007. would be invested in those 
speculations ; so that he did not think the 
result they anticipated would be produced. 
At any rate, let it be known for whose 
benefit Parliament was about to legislate. 
He was sorry at all times to complain of 
misrepresentation ; indeed he was seldom 
called upon to do so; but these were times 
when the opinions of a public man ought 
to be properly understood. Since he had 
last addressed their Lordships, he had re- 
ceived numerous letters charging him with 
a desire to make bread dear for the people, 
and accusing him of taking part with the 
farmers to keep up the price of bread. 
And the poor farmers were to be charged 
with this!’ They were charged with keep- 
ing up the price of bread by witliholding 
supplies from the market. Ile could only 
say that a more unjust and ridiculous ac- 
cusation he never heard against any class 
of the community. It was important, es- 
pecially at this time, that the opinions of 
men on such a subject should not be mis- 
represented; and he might therefore ex- 
plain that what he had said was this, that 
if there was no seareity, corn would very 
soon come to the market, and so be cheap; 
and that, if there was a scarcity, the best 
thing that could possibly happen would be 
that corn should be dear. The Duke of 
Norfolk, or the Duke of Rutland, to whom 
It signified little what the price of corn 
was, could, in a period of dearth, reduce 
the consumption of their families by a cer- 
tam amount: the community at large, 
however, could not enter into a bond to 
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effect such a reduction; but a high price 
would operate upon them, and would pre- 
vent a scarcity from being changed into a 
dearth, and a dearth from becoming a 
famine. 

Lorpv STANLEY entirely concurred in 
the observation of his noble and learned 
Friend, that this was a time, of all others, 
when public men ought not to be subjected 
to misrepresentation with regard to their 
motives, and particularly when their mo- 
tives and actions had reference to the re- 
lief of public distress, in whatever part of 
the empire that distress might exist. It 
was his entire concurrence in that obser- 
yation which led him to notice a remark 
that fell from the noble and learned Lord, 
conveying, unintentionally of course, an 
entire misrepresentation of the motives and 
intent of the measure which had been in- 
troduced by a noble Friend of his (Lord 
Stanley’s) into the other House of Par- 
liament. His noble and learned Friend 
had stated that the object of his noble 
Friend (Lord George Bentinck) was to in- 
troduce a measure, the effect of which 
would be to raise the price of Irish railway 
shares, and enable railway proprietors to 
make large profits. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: No; the effect, 
no doubt, would be to raise the prices; but 
the intention was, to enable shareholders 
to sell out, and to improve their estates. 

Lorp STANLEY: The noble and learn- 
ed Lord intimated, at all events, that the 
object of the measure introduced by his 
noble Friend (Lord George Bentinck) last 
night, in the other House of Parliament, 
was to advantage railway proprietors in 
Ireland, by enabling them to sell the shares 
they possessed. Now, he was certain that 
his noble and learned Friend could not 
have heard the able, the eloquent, the 
statesman-like statement delivered by his 
noble Friend (Lord George Bentinck) last 
night when introducing the Bill. He was 
convinced that his noble and learned Friend 
could not have read that statement; for, if 
he had done so, the monomania of oppo- 
sition to railways, which in many cases 
biassed the judgment of his noble and 
learned Friend, could not have caused him 
to misunderstand the object of a measure 
which, whatever its intrinsic merits, was 
undoubtedly introduced with a feeling which 
commanded the attention and sympathy of 
all parties in Parliament, and which, he 
believed, also commanded the admiration 
and approval of a great portion of the com- 
munity of this country. The time might 
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come when that measure might have to be 
argued in their Lordships’ House, unless 
some extraordinary exercise of the prero- 
gative of the Crown should be made to 
stop its progress; but he must assure his 
noble and learned Friend, that its object 
and intent were not to raise the price of 
railway shares, or to facilitate their dispg- 
sal by those who now held them in Ireland. 
The object of the measure was to inter- 
pose the credit of Great Britain—without 
the loss of one single shilling, or the im- 
position of one single shilling of taxation 
upon the people of this country—to stimu- 
late and facilitate employment in a country 
more than all others, and especially at this 
time, in want of employment; to carry out 
works of great public utility, and which, 
without the intervention, not only of the 
aid, but of the credit of the State, must 
be abandoned ; to facilitate communication 
in Ireland, which, next to the employment 
of labour, was most necessary to the well- 
being of the country ; to improve the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer in that 
country; and to furnish the means of con- 
stant employment to a large portion of the 
population for the next four years at least, 
without withdrawing them from agricul- 
tural employment by tendering too easy or 
too well-paid work; and to facilitate the 
application of capital—for the expenditure 
of private capital was now checked by the 
political position of the country. The in- 
tention of the measure was to render as- 
sistance to Ireland under securities and 
guarantees which would insure that the 
people of this country would not, by the 
advances which they would be called 
upon to make, be liable to one single 
shilling of ultimate expenditure, or to any 
immediate addition to their burdens, for 
the purpose of effecting what was proposed 
to be done by the interposition of the State. 
He had little thought to have said a word 
upon the subject at the present time ; but 
with the respect and regard which he felt 
for his noble Friend in another place (Lord 
George Bentinck), and for the opinion 
and weight of authority of his noble and 
learned Friend in that House (Lord 
Brougham), he could not permit the state- 
ment which had been made to go forth 
upon the high authority of his noble and 
learned Friend, namely, that the scheme pro- 
pounded by his noble Friend (Lord George 
Bentinck) had for its object private benefit, 
when his (Lord Stanley’s) firm conviction, 
belief, and certainty was, that it had for 
its object, and would produce as its effect, 
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great national improvement and 
public advantage, and that without entail. 
ing public loss or inconvenience upon any 
portion of the subjects of this empire. 
Lord BROUGHAM said, his noble 
Friend who had just addressed their Lord. 
ships had misunderstood the observation he 
had made. He (Lord Brougham) had neyer 
said that the measure introduced in ap. 
other place was for the purpose of benefit. 
ing individuals. He expressly avoided 
making any such statement. What he 
had said was, that the measure of the 
noble Lord (Lord George Bentinck) had 
been supported on the ground that it would 
facilitate the application of capital to im. 
provements in Ireland by enabling the 
holders of railway shares to dispose of 
them; and upon that fact he (Lord 
Brougham) remarked, that the persons 
who thus argued seemed to have forgotten 
that for every 1001. of capital sold out of 
railway stock, another 100/. must be in- 
vested, and that, consequently, the noble 
Lord’s measure could not possibly have 
the effect it was intended to produce, 
namely, that of setting free any amount 
of capital to the general improvement of 
Ireland. His noble Friend (Lord Stanley) 
had observed that he (Lord Brougham) 
had not been present in the other House, 
for which he entertained as much respect 
as any one could do, when the noble Lord 
(Lord George Bentinck) brought forward 
the measure to which reference had been 
made. He (Lord Brougham) had certainly 
not heard the statement of the noble Lord, 
for he had not been in the other House 
since the 20th of November, 1830; and 
he had not read the statement, because he 
did not often read the debates. But he 
had seen a person who did hear the noble 
Lord’s speech, and who told him that the 
friends of the measure—though he did not 
particularly mention the noble Lord—ad- 
vocated it on the ground that it would 
enable the holders of railway shares to sell 
them, and would so give them an oppor- 
tunity of investing their capital in labour 
fer the improvement of the land. His 
(Lord Brougham’s) reply was, that a more 
Irish view of the subject he had never 
heard of; and he remarked, as he had 
already observed to their Lordships, that 
for every 1001. of stock sold out, another 
1007. would be bought in. His object in 
moving for these returns was to put the 
sister kingdom on the same footing with 
this country; and, above all, to enable 
those Gentlemen in the other House, and 
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those noble Lords who, in the multiplicity 
of their engagements, might forget that 
they held shares in Irish railways, to see 
their names alphabetically displayed, and 
so be reminded of their position. No one 
could expect that any noble Lord, or any 
hon. Member of the other House, would 
yote for a Bill that was to raise the value 
of his own shares. That was quite im- 

ssible. His noble Friend (Lord Stanley) 
had said that he had a monomania with 
regard to railways. What he (Lord 
Brougham) wanted was, that railways, like 
other similar undertakings, should be ear- 
ried on by people from their own funds, 
and not with the aid of the public funds. 
He had no phobia whatever against 
railways: he risked his limbs on them 
every day; but if they were to be made, 
he wanted them to be made with the 
money of the shareholders, not that of the 
public. He had much less interest in the 
matter than his noble Friend (Lord Stan- 
ley), who had in all probability much 
longer to live than himself ; but he could 
assure that noble Lord that he had no 
objection to railways or railway works in 
Ireland, and he hoped every facility would 
be afforded for their prosecution. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND expressed 
the great satisfaction he had felt at the 
measure which had been proposed in an- 
other place last night by his noble Friend 
Lord George Bentinck. He thought it 
was a measure much more likely to be of 
permanent service to Ireland, than any 
measure that had ever been brought for- 
ward since he had occupied a seat in Par- 
liament. The measure of his noble Friend 
appeared to him to begin at the right end; 
its object was to induce capital to flow 
from this country into Ireland. He be- 
lieved that if they afforded employment to 
the people of Ireland, and gave them fair 
wages, they would do much to improve 
their moral condition ; that the people 
would consume a much larger quantity of 
exciseable articles; that they would be 
able to live upon the produce of their own 
agriculture, and to purchase our manufac- 
tures, thereby extending that home market 
which, in his opinion, was the foundation 
of the prosperity of the great mass of the 
operatives of this country. He felt that 
there could be no objection to the produc- 
tion of the returns which had been moved 
for by the noble and learned Lord; and he 
hoped when they were produced, it would 
be found that there was a very large body 
of English and Scotch Members of Parlia- 
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ment who had nothing to do with railways 
who would carry the measure of his noble 
Friend (Lord George Bentinck). He en- 
tertained the firmest confidence that the 
people of England would well understand 
that they were not called upon to pay one 
single shilling by the measure of his noble 
Friend, which would give food to above 
500,000 of the population of the sister 
kingdom, whose distresses they all deeply 
deplored. Temporary measures were ne- 
cessary at this moment, but more perma- 
nent measures were also necessary to in- 
sure the prosperity of Ireland; and he 
thought his noble Friend (Lord George 
Bentinck) had shown himself to be a states- 
man by the Bill which he had last night 
introduced in a most forcible speech to the 
other House. 

faRL FITZWILLIAM could not help 
regretting the tone which this conversa- 
tion had taken, though he was not sur- 
prised at the tone of it, considering the 
nature of the Motion which had been made. 
It might occur, not to him, but a passing 
thought might glance through the minds of 
some of their Lordships, that his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) might 
perhaps have some other sidelong view be- 
sides the mere view of placing before Par- 
liament the names of those persons who 
were possessed of shares in Irish railways. 
When he looked that morning at the Votes 
of the House of Commons, he observed 
that a Bill had been presented for facili- 
tating the employment of people in that 
country by the encouragement of railways. 
This was the first entry in the Votes. He 
had then looked with an anxious hope to 
see that this Bill had been brought in by 
his noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Greatly was he disappointed to 
find that the Bill was in other hands, and 
those hands not official, though not less 
active. He found, from what he had read 
in those unofficial records to which their 
Lordships were in the habit of referring, 
that the noble Lord who had already been 
alluded to (Lord George Bentinck) had ex- 
hibited a degree of zeal, intelligence, and 
industry, which he thought entitled him to 
the gratitude not only of Ireland but of the 
United Empire. He wished that this 
measure had been in the hands of his noble 
Friend on his left. He wished that they 
had had the credit of this addition to the 
useful, but notwithstanding, as he thought, 
the small and imperfect measures which 
they had already brought forward. He was 
in hopes that this great crowning measure 
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would have been in other hands than those 
in which it was placed, because sure he was 
that a measure of such importance to the 
community could never be usefully carried 
through Parliament but through the me- 
dium of the Executive Government. He 
trusted that there would be no improper— 
as he should consider it on this occasion 
—interposition of the prerogative to pre- 
vent the progress of this measure. He 
trusted, and indeed he felt perfect confi- 
dence, that in the hands of his noble Friends, 
who represented that historical party in 
the State whose efforts had always been 
directed rather to curb than to pamper 
and flatter the prerogative, the country 
would be safe against any such attempt 
being made. He had come down to the 
House with a firm determination to ex- 
press his sentiments on this subject; and 
considering the relation in which he stood 
towards most, if not all, of those who com- 
posed Her Majesty’s Administration, he 
had felt it his duty to communicate to the 
head of the Government what he intended 
to do, because he could not conceal from 
himself that as his noble Friends had not 
been the authors of this measure, it might 
not perhaps be entirely agreeable to them 
that he should express his satisfaction at a 
measure which had not proceeded from 
Her Majesty’s Government. But Ict the 
measure come from whom it might, he 
would give it, when it came to that House, 
his undivided and strenuous support. Not 
that he thought this the most advantageous 
Bill that might have been propounded. 
Not but that he thought that the machi- 
nery which it contemplated ought not to be 
in the hands of private individuals and 
companies, who might look more to their 
own interests than to those Irish and nation- 
al interests which he had so much at heart. 
He thought that the direction of the system 
ought to be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He had an original and rooted 
opinion that the whole of our railway sys- 
tem should be in their hands. He hoped, 
therefore, that his noble Friends would 
take this measure into their own keeping, 
In their hands it ought to be, and he hoped 
that in their hands it would be brought to 
perfection. He was sure that it would 
work more for the benefit of Ireland, and 
if for the benefit of Ireland, for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom, than any other 
measure which could be presented for 
their Lordships’ consideration. With re- 
gard to the other measures relating to 
Treland which had been brought for- 
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ward by the Government, unless there 
were something with which to follow them 
up, he thought that they would fai 
in their object; and he would tell their 
Lordships why he thought so. These 
measures contemplated the improvement 
of Ireland through the medium of the 
landlords of Ireland. He was not going to 
express any opinion either for or against 
the landlords of Ireland; but he thought 
that measures which contemplated the im. 
provement of Ireland through the instru. 
mentality of one class of persons, and that 
class of persons one on whom something 
like a penal poor law was to be imposed, 
were not likely to lead to results which 
their Lordships would like to anticipate, 
He thought, that in connexion with rail. 
ways, asystem of emigration, if not carried 
on, ought at least to be largely assisted by 
the Government. He thought, also, that 
persons employed on railways by the Go- 
vernment ought to have an opportunity of 
emigrating themselves ; and he considered 
that gradual emigration ought to go on 
from the whole surface of Ireland. He did 
not, however, wish to see any symptoms of 
clearing estates; on the contrary, if a land- 
lord came to him, and he found that his 
object was to clear one, or two, or three 
townlands, he would refuse any assistance 
towards emigration. He had no doubt that 
a good system of emigration, connected with 
this measure of railway employment, would 
make Ireland capable of bearing a large 
portion of the burdens of this country; 
and upon this ground it was that he form- 
ed his opinion, that, instead of carrying 
this measure into effect through the me- 
dium of private companies, it should be 
taken in hand by the Government itself. 
These were his opinions; and he should 
not have acted fairly by the House—he 
should not have acted fairly by his noble 
Friends, or by those who had introduced 
the measure in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, if he had refrained from expressing 
his sentiments upon that occasion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
not originally entertained an intention of 
expressing any opinion upon the topics to 
which his noble Friend who had just sat 
down had adverted ; because his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) did not 
mean, nor, he was sure, did he desire, that 
his Motion should lead to any discussion 
on the very important question with which 
that Motion was collaterally connected. 
To that Motion he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) saw no objection ; and the noble 
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Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) saw no objec- 
tion to it; and till his noble Friend (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) spoke, he had no intention of 
saying anything on the subject. But after 
what had fallen from his noble Friend, 
with regard to that prerogative of the 
Crown of which he said he deprecated the 
exercise, he must say, that the prerogative 
in question was one of the most constitu- 
tional prerogatives vested in the Crown; 
one which it would be injudicious and un- 
wise to abandon in any instance; and one 
of which he was confident that his noble 
Friend would not wish to deprive the 
Crown when a necessity arose for its exer- 
cise. Now, there was no occasion, per- 
haps, more necessary for the exercise of 
that prerogative, than when a large ex- 
penditure of the public money was in con- 
templation, and when that expenditure was 
inevitably and necessarily connected with 
a wide field of speculation. It was in the 
proportion that, in the opinion of the ad- 
visers of the Crown, such a speculation 
might be useful to the country, or lead to 
mischievous effects, it became the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to make use of 
that prerogative upon their own responsi- 
bility. That was not the time or the 
place to state whether that prerogative 
would be exercised or not. This, however, 
he might say, that it must be evident to 
his noble Friend, and to the House, that 
this prerogative had not been needlessly or 
hastily interposed to prevent discussion on 
the subject. He could state from autho- 
rity, that it was the anxious wish of his 
noble Friend in the other House of Parlia- 
ment to make no use of that prerogative 
which could interfere with the full discus- 
sion of the measure. The noble Lord who 
had been referred to (Lord G. Bentinck), 
was entitled to bring the measure forward; 
and he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
thought that it was for the public interest 
that he should be heard. To what length 
the discussion upon the mearure might ex- 
tend, would depend upon the opinion enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s advisers upon its 
beneficial or mischievous tendency. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA entirely 
agreed in the sentiments which had been 
expressed by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) below him. No man more 
deeply felt for the situation of Ireland than 
he did, or felt more anxious in every way 
to co-operate with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in carrying measures which might 
bring about the permanent improvement of 
that country, The measures which they 
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had already introduced were, in his opinion, 
of a temporary character, and would not 
meet the difficulties which had embarrassed 
that country for centuries. Whatever tend- 
ed to the employment of labour there, could 
not fail to lead to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the other parts of the empire. 
The Legislature, however, must now, at 
whatever cost, endeavour to relieve imme- 
diately the suffering population. An ex- 
tensive scheme of colonization he had long 
advocated as a means of removing the sur- 
plus population of Ireland, and enabling 
them to go to parts of the world where 
their labour could be turned to better ac- 
count. He gave full credit to the Govern- 
ment for the measures which they brought 
in, with a view to giving relief to Ireland; 
but he thought that further measures were 
necessary; for although he was aware that 
many persons were of opinion that the pre- 
sent population of that country was not too 
large for the resources in the way of em- 
ployment which the land afforded, yet he 
did not concur in that opinion; and, there- 
fore, he thought, that measures ought to 
be taken for effecting colonization, and 
giving permanent employment to the peo- 
ple. He was quite sure, that if the Go- 
vernment rejected the proposition of the 
noble Lord in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, they would have to bring in some 
comprehensive measure for the relief of 
Ireland. 
Motion agreed to. 
Returns ordered. 


EDUCATION. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, in moving the Order of the Day, I 
beg to ask your Lordships’ attention for a 
short time previously to laying upon the 
Table a copy of the Minutes on Education 
lately adopted by Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. I might lay upon the Table 
those Minutes without making any prefa- 
tory observation, inasmuch as no extensive 
and comprehensive measure is to be found- 
ed upon them; but I consider it more re- 
spectful to your Lordships, as soon as pos- 
sible after the adoption of those Minutes 
by the Privy Council, and as early as pos- 
sible after the commencement of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament, to put this House, and 
the public through this House, in posses- 
sion of the views which Government enter- 
tains upon the subject of education, and 
what it is proposed to do with regard to it. 
My Lords, in stating these views to your 
Lordships, I confess it would have been a 
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source of the greatest pleasure and satis- | ing that in this country any interference on 
faction to me were I enabled on this ocea- | the part of the Government with the ord. 
sion to state to your Lordships that Her | nary habits and arrangements of the people, 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to is calculated of itself to excite suspicion and 
bring forward a plan of general and public | jealousy with respect to those who under. 
education in this country of so large and | take such an interference, thus creating at 
comprehensive a nature as would at once, | the outset a difficulty which it is scarcely 
or by quick strides, place the population of | possible for a Government constituted as 
this country in such a condition, with re-| ours is effectually to overcome. Such 
spect to education, as that in which the po- | wide and comprehensive plan as that to 
pulation of some parts of Europe are al- | which I have alluded, is likely to be met by 
ready placed, namely, a condition in which | two classes of objectors: the first and most 
an uneducated child is almost a solitary | powerful class of objectors, those who, from 
exception to the general state of things, | motives the most virtuous and pious—mo- 
and where, it may be strictly said, that | tives which must be respected—dread even 
amongst the great mass of the people edu- | the contact at schools of young persons of 
cation is universally extended. My Lords, | different religious persuasions. However 
I am bound in the outset to state that, | I may respect the pious feelings which 
upon the fullest consideration, it did not lead to that objection, I will say that it is 
appear to Her Majesty’s Government prac- | carrying such an objection further than I 
ticable and advisable to at once carry into | would carry it, being, as I am, full of con- 
effect a measure for the extension of educa- | fidence in the soundness and truth of the 
tion upon so large and comprehensive a doctrines of that religion which I profess, 
plan. Undoubtedly it might be attempt-| However, many persons entertain that ob- 
ed; but if the attempt were made, it would | jection, to such a degree that they cannot 
be met with serious if not overwhelming | be brought to consent to any system which 
difficulties. We could not attempt a mea-| would combine under the same roof and 
sure on such an extensive scale without | under the same system of instruction, indi- 
having it strictly comprehensive, so as to | viduals of different creeds and sects; and 
include in the same schools, under the| they form the first class of objectors to 
sanction of the Government, children of all| whom I have adverted. There is, my 
religious denominations; and I must say, | Lords, another class of objectors in this 
that the longer I have had occasion to ob-| country from whom difficulties would be 
serve the bearings of the whole question, | experienced by those who might attempt 
the more I became convinced of the diffi-| such an extensive system of education 
culties of attempting such a general and|— it consists of persons not without 
extended and comprehensive plan of edu- | power, and influence, and authority in 
cation. The difficulties which present | this country — namely, persons who ob- 
themselves in opposition to the introduc-| ject to any interference at all with edu- 
tion of such an extensive measure, are very | cation on the part of the Government, 
important, and I may add that they are not | and who consider that the same principle 
new. Indeed, that they are not so, I may| ought to be applied to education which 
show by appealing to the judgment and ex- | they would apply to other subjects, name- 
perience of my noble and learned Friend ly, the voluntary principle and the vo- 
on the opposite bench (Lord Brougham), luntary system; and who also think that 
who has for so long a time been anxious , any interference of the Government on a 
to spread education in this country; who | large scale, would have the effect of damp- 
has stood so honourably, and consistently, ing and diminishing the efforts which indi- 
and perseveringly forward in the cause of | viduals were now making in the cause of 
education; and, notwithstanding all the | education, not indeed to a sufficient extent, 
energy, all the ability, all the authority but which they think would ultimately be 
and influence of the noble Lord, he failed in | made to an extent commensurate with the 
bringing the question to which they were | necessities of the case; and thus, to a cer- 
applied in this case to a satisfactory con- | tain extent, would injure the success which 
clusion. He failed in doing this—others | might otherwise follow the attempts of 








have failed; and although it may be said | those individuals. When I state that these 


in reply, that what individuals have at-| are the two principal classes of objectors, I 
tempted in vain, might succeed in the| am far from stating that they represent 
hands of a Government, yet that observa-| the universal opinion of this country; for 
tion ought not to be made without reflect-| though I am confident that no person 
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this country deserving of the name of 
statesman, or deserving of any authority, 
ean have ever contemplated the establish- 
ment of a system of education on a basis 
which would not admit of religious instruc- 
tion, or who would suppose it safe or ex- 
pedient that the mass of the people should 
be invited to enter into the great field of 

neral knowledge, and yet that they 
should be alluwed to travel there without 
the light of religion— 

eet “ Sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna ;” 
yet there are many religious and learned 
persons in this country who think it would 
be practicable to unite under the same roof, 
and in the same school, for the purposes of 
education, persons of different systems of 
religion, if the same system of secular in- 
struction were common to all, and without 
at the same time providing the same reli- 
gious instruction. There are also many 
persons in this country who, although they 
are jealous in general of direct interference 
on the part of the Government, and are apt 
to view it with suspicion and distrust, yet 
have proclaimed themselves willing to adopt 
this system, believing that it is amongst 
the paramount duties of a Government to 
provide for the younger members amongst 
all its subjects the blessings of education. 
Those are some of the principal objections 
which might be anticipated; but those 
who make these objections are themselves 
classes; and you will agree that it would 
be impossible at this moment to introduce 
asystem of general education under the 
authority of the law, without meeting with 
those difficulties, those apprehensions, those 
jealousies and mistrusts of interference, 
which would materially affect the progress 
of the system, and introduce dissension 
with relation to a subject which, of all 
others, requires harmonious and willing co- 
operation of all descriptions and classes of 
society, in order to carry it out—which 
would tend to perpetuate dissensions, im- 
pair the efficacy of the plan, and prevent a 
peaceful and amicable action where it was 
most desirable that such should exist. For 
these reasons, I, and those with whom I 
have the honour to act, as well as the Go- 
verment which has preceded us, have come 
to the conclusion that it is not expedient 
to introduce any extensive and comprehen- 
sive measure on the subject of general 
education at present; but, nevertheless, it 
appeared evident to us that it is perfectly 
eee, and without any great inter- 
erence with the resources of the country, 
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to give, under various heads, to the exten- 
sion and improvement of education in this 
country, an impetus beyond what it has 
hitherto received; and that provisions might 
be made, going beyond that restricted ap- 
plication of the means given by the public 
which confined them to the erection of 
schools and some other objects, which 
would so extend the efforts of those indivi- 
duals who were concerned in the establish- 
ment and patronage of those schools, as 
well as those of the schoolmasters em- 
ployed, as to be greatly beneficial, on the 
whole, to the general object which they 
have in view. I will now proceed to show 
to your Lordships, what it has been thought 
possible to effect with this view; and, in 
the first place, it is desirable that I should 
state what has been the operation of the 
system as it is, as regards the number of 
the schools, and of the children who are 
benefited by the education provided in 
them. It appears, then, that the Parlia- 
mentary grants made for the purposes of 
education, from the year 1833 to the year 
1846, amount altogether to 490,0007. The 
school-houses which have been erected, will, 
when all are completed for which grants 
have been made, provide accommodation 
for 550,000 scholars. In addition to these, 
there are about 3,500 schools which have 
invited inspection, and which give accom- 
modation for 150,000 scholars. And here 
I may call attention to the fact, that so 
many schools, which have not been assisted 
by the Government, or received money 
from the public funds, have, nevertheless, 
applied for inspection, as a strong proof of 
the confidence entertained in the system ; 
for I am desirous, at all times when I ad- 
dress your Lordships, to impress on you 
the extreme importance of inspection. I 
hold it to be a consideration of great im- 
portance, and I look upon it with peculiar 
gratification, that besides the schools which 
receive Government assistance, and in 
which Government inspection is indispen- 
sable, a large proportion of schools which 
did not require the aid of the Government, 
have, nevertheless, petitioned the Council 
over which I have the honour to preside, 
for the benefit of inspection and advice. 
Including the number of scholars provided 
for in the schools assisted by the Govern- 
ment, then, and the 150,000 who are pro- 
vided for in schools established by private 
funds, but which have applied to be subject- 
ed to inspection, it would appear that there 
is at present provision for about 700,000 
scholars. But I should be deceiving your 
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Lordships if I allowed you to suppose that | 
that number are really provided for; as, | 
on a fair calculation, perhaps, 200,000 | 
may be deducted, and still allow a provi- 
sion for half a million of scholars. Besides 
these schools of a general character, there 
are also a great number of normal schools, 
all of which have received assistance. | 
There are the schools connected with the | 
Church of England in the dioceses of | 
Chester, York, Salisbury, Ripon, and Dur- 
ham; the British and Foreign normal 
schools; and the normal schools connected | 
with the Church of Scotland—all of which | 
receive assistance. I now come to a subject ; 
to which, I beg to say, I do not attach a 
particular importance, but on which I am 
about to ask your Lordships’ approbation 
of steps which I believe you will admit are 
on a sound principle, and in the right di- 
rection, and which, as far as they will | 
vperate at all, will be likely to operate | 
beneficially. In the first place, it is pro-| 
posed to carry out further the system of 
inspection; that is to say, that the schools | 
shall be more frequently inspected than 
they now are. I confess that my own 
opinion is, that the establishment for in- 
spection should be sufficiently extensive to | 
insure, with the industry and diligence of 


the inspectors, an inspection of every school 
once in each year. I cannot, however, say 
that even with the assistance of three or 
four more inspectors, that is an object 


likely to be accomplished. Hereafter it is 
possible we may be able to accomplish it; 
but at present the addition which we pro- | 
pose to the existing number of inspectors, 
is such as to insure an inspection of the 
most important schools, and an approach 
towards that most desirable object, a ge- 
neral inspection annually. The next sub- 
ject which I have to bring before your 
Lordships’ notice, is one to which I at- 
tach the greatest importance. Those of 
your Lordships who have read the re- 
ports of the Inspectors of Schools—many | 
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finding persons properly qualified to sup. 
port the master in discharging the duties 
of his important office. To meet this ip. 


adequacy, it is proposed, that in the case of 


all schools of which the reports shall be 
good, a power should be granted to the 
master of each school to take apprentices, 
who shall be allotted to such schools, after 
having been selected from among the best 
scholars, and trained with a view to their 
being ultimately made schoolmasters them. 
selves. It is further proposed, the mas. 
ters having been reported qualified to re. 
ceive such apprentices, that an allowance 
shall be made for each apprentice so per. 
mitted to be taken, and who shall haye 
been recommended by the guardians, the 
patrons, or the committees directing such 
I apprehend that this is a pro. 
vision which will not only afford to the ap- 
prentice the means of learning his future 
duties, but would also operate as a re- 
ward to the schoolmaster, whose ac- 
knowledged zeal and good conduct in his 
station entitled him to be selected as the 
instructor of such apprentices ; so that, in 


proportion as the schoolmaster is reported 


to be qualified to give such instruction, and 
the pupil to receive it, each will derive an 
advantage under this arrangement. Beyond 
this, it is further proposed that, from the 
apprentices so to be trained, to add to the 


general stock of schoolmasters, of those 


who conducted themselves well, and who 
had usefully aided in carrying on the dis- 
cipline of the schools during the time of 
their apprenticeship, a certain number 


| shall be selected to be exhibitioners to the 


normal schools, so that they will make 
this a second step in their progress towards 
the station of schoolmaster from the mo- 
ment they are so selected, whether under 
the denomination of Queen’s scholar, or 
whatever other name they may receive. 
But, at the same time, as it is probable 
that out of the whole number who will 
have been prepared, or intended to be so, 


of which are written with the greatest | for the office of schoolmaster, there may 
ability, and all with the greatest attention , be some who may not be considered finally 
to the duties of the station of the writers, | peculiarly eligible for that office, and yet 
must have found that one universal feeling | will have received benefit to a certain ex- 
existed among those who are placed in a/| tent from their education, it is proposed to 
situation which renders them competent to | make an arrangement (in which I have the 
judge of the difficulties of the task of car- | satisfaction to state my noble Friend at the 
rying out the system generally, to the ef- head of the Treasury, and my right hon. 
fect that not only did the greatest difficulty | Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
arise from the want of schoolmasters, but | fully concur) by which those young persons 
also from a deficiency of assistant school- | not being chosen as schoolmasters, shall re- 
masters. You will find it stated that! ceive employment in the great revenue de- 
great difficulty has been experienced in | partments. It is considered that by this 
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arrangement a double fund of encourage- | vision, small, undoubtedly, at first, but still 
ment will be provided for these young men, | which will be considered a very great object 
and that while an increase in the number | as a provision, however small, for old age, 
of qualified schoolmasters will be insured, | shall be made for well-conducted school- 
those who may not be deemed peculiarly | masters and schoolmistresses who shall be 
fitted for the office will not lose the benefit | reported as having, for fifteen years, con- 
of their education. It is also proposed | ducted unexceptionably schools of a certain 
that there shall be a periodical examina-| size. Besides these retiring pensions, if I 
tion by the inspectors, which, it is hoped, | may so call them, it is proposed that a cer- 
will have the double effect of securing the | tain number of gratuities shall, on the re- 
selection of those best qualified for the| port of the inspectors, be given to school- 
office of schoolmaster, while, at the same} masters who have not retired, but who 
time, it cannot fail to have the effect of ex-| shall have been declared to have exercised 
citing general attention even among those | their vocation creditably to themselves. 
who could not be directly interested in the| This, no doubt, will prove a very useful 
result of such examinations. Attaching, | stimulus. There is another provision, but 
asI do, great importance to these propo-| of a different nature, which I think your 
sals, I now come to another subject which | Lordships will agree should be made when 
is also referred to in the Minutes of the | applied for. It has often made the subject 
Privy Council, and which I consider also | of application to the Privy Council that 
calculated to produce an effect on the gene- | the schools should be provided with a spe- 
ral cause of education: I allude to the con- | cies of industrial apparatus, including that 
dition of the schoolmaster himself. There | which is necessary for the cultivation of 
is no class of men in this country who, | the soil, by means of which instruction 
from all I have read or seen, or that has | might be conveyed to the scholar on sub- 
been reported on the best authority, of their | jects not usually included in any system of 
exertion on the one hand, and their condition education. These plans the Government 
in society in the other, are better entitled | propose to follow out in the same spirit in 
to the attention and favour of Parliament | which they have been commenced, but only 
than they, the great mass of the school-| to make the proposed advances where the 
masters of England, are. There is no class | local aid bears a due proportion to the 
of society who are less likely to receive, in| Government grants; but at the same time 
aworldly sense, the reward of their merits | to make advances freely to those schools 
and exertions. They are a class of per-| which maintain a system of industry in 
sons, many of them most meritorious, and | connexion with their school system. In 
who are mainly instrumental in advancing | towns, it will necessarily be the most con- 
the fortunes and future interests of those | venient course to supply the schools with 
who are committed to their charge, and | industrial apparatus, and to hire work- 
whom they often afterwards see advancing | shops for their use; in agricultural dis- 
to prosperity, and even attaining to wealth, | tricts, to hire ficlds for the exercise of 
while they themselves are chained down to | industry and the cultivation of skill during 
their laborious duties, hopeless and with- | the leisure hours of the pupils. This will 
out requital, trusting, no doubt, to their i be not only a great, and important, and a 
own conscience and virtue for the faithful , beneficial stimulus to great numbers of the 
discharge of their duties, but in many in- | children themselves, but a great benefit to 
stances dispirited by the hopeless state of | the country at large. Such arrangements 
their old age, their hearts chilled by want, | will not in the least degree interfere with 
and their hopes checked by penury. They | the literary avocations of the children; and 
are men who are placed in immediate con- | in my opinion there is nothing which would 
tact with, and performing some of their} more reconcile parents to any system of 
duties in common with, the clergy; but at | education than that the children should, 
the same time, while they take their full | during their condition of pupilage, acquire 
share in the performance of those duties, | the knowledge of some useful trade, by 
they receive a most inadequate amount of| means of which they might subsequently 
reward. I do think that any extension of | obtain the means of being serviceable to 
the system of education in this country | their families. The effect of such a system 
will be imperfect which does not, to a con- | would be, to remove the disposition which 
siderable extent, ameliorate the condition | frequently prevails, of withdrawing children 
of this class, and excite their hopes of re- | from school at too early an age, on the 
ward. It is therefore proposed that a pro- | ground that their acquisitions there are of 
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no substantial value. Nothing would so 
reconcile parents to the continuance of 
their children for a sufficient length of time 
at school, as the belief that they were not, 
all the time they spent there, engaged in 
the pursuit of unprofitable learning, or 
rather what their parents consider to be un- 
profitable learning. Prejudices of this kind 
do unhappily influence parents at the present 
day; but I hope the time is not distant when 
a very material improvement will take 
place in their mode of thinking. At pre- 
sent there can be no doubt of the fact—as 
I find from the reports of the inspectors— 
that those schools are most successful 
where the parents are made practically to 
understand that their children, while at 
school, are for a considerable and useful 
portion of their time engaged in acquiring 
knowledge immediately profitable, and of 
skill which they can speedily turn to pecu- 
niary advantage. The direct utility of the 
knowledge acquired forms its chief recom- 
mendation to parents in general. In fa- 
vour of these views I may call your atten- 
tion to testimony which I consider to be of 
the highest order. It is contained in a 
pamphlet recently published by the Rev. 
Mr. Dawes, of King’s Sombourn, in Hamp- 
shire. He relates in a most gratifying 
manner the conquest which he has obtained 
over the prejudices and feelings of his 
neighbours in a parish which had been re- 
markable for crime; and such was now 
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their own comfort,-and to the great satis. 
faction of their parents. Those books were 
not only a great resource to the children at 
home, but the possession of them had the 
effect of rendering their parents sensible of 
the utility of the system of education which 
is pursued at the school. Mr. Dawes eon. 
nected the education of the child with the 
pursuits of the parent; and thus, while he 
benefited the one, he secured the goodwill 
and co-operation of the other; and while 
the children are instructed in general learn. 
ing and religious principle, they are also 
carefully instructed in that particular know. 
ledge which enables them when they re. 
turn home to render assistance in the pur- 
suits in which their parents are engaged, 
Upon the utility of those industrial schools 
I presume that it is now unnecessary for 
me further to enlarge; and, having said so 
much, I feel that I have nearly concluded 
all that it will be necessary for me to ad- 
dress to your Lordships. I have gone 
through a statement of nearly all the ya- 
rious Minutes which have been laid upon 
the Table of your Lordships’ House. There 
are, however, some special Votes of the 
House of Commons respecting schools in 
workhouses, to which I shall now proceed 
to call the attention of the House. Those 
schools are in workhouses institutions of 
the utmost importance; and it is desirable 
that there should be inspectors for aiding 
in carrying out the large and liberal plan 
of education which Parliament had last 


striking exemption from crime, that many | year sanctioned. This plan, into the de- 
even of the higher portion of the middle tails of which I need not further enter, 
class sought to have their children mingled | will, I trust, place the workhouse system 
with those of the lower in the business of | on such a footing as to render them models 


education. Even some of the farmers of | 
the surrounding neighbourhood sent their | 
children to board in the immediate vicinity | 
of the school, in order that they might en- 
joy those benefits of education which that 
school diffuses ; the whole secret of its 
attractiveness being, that the children there 
are taught matters, in addition to the rou- 
tine of school education, which their parents 
fully comprehend, and the value of which | 


of perfection, instead of being, as I fear 
they now are in many instances, models of 
everything defective. Means will be taken 


'in future to supply all these educational in- 


stitutions with cheap books. The com- 
plaint has long been universal, that they 
cannot get books sufficiently cheap; there- 
fore, no time should be lost in placing at 


the disposal of masters, for the use of 


these schools, a sufficient supply of element- 


those parents are fully capable of appre-| ary works. I have now, I believe, stated 
ciating. At that school, the children, out | all that is necessary, though I believe— 
_ of their little savings, are permitted to pur- | indeed, I fully feel—that everything which 
chase the books which have been used in| Government can at present do must fall 
the school ; and in the fourth year of its | infinitely short of that which ought to be 
‘included in a general plan for improving 
the state and education of the people; far 


existence there were as many as 158 chil- | 
dren who so made purchases ; the amount 
which they so applied being 151. These} short of what ought to be done for the 
151. worth of books the children were en- | great mass of our fellow-countrymen, whose 
abled to bring home to their own firesides, | scenes of unceasing toil place them far 
and preserve, to the great promotion of | away from those elements of thought and 
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means of intellectual culture upon which 
so much of their morality and their happi- 
ness depends. It falls so far short of what 
it ought to be, that I should almost des- 
pair of ultimate success, if from experience 
and observation I had not seen the zeal 
upon the subject of education which per- 
yades all denominations of men in this 
eountry—if I had not witnessed the un- 
ceasing zeal of the clergy in that branch 
of their duties—if it had not come within 
my knowledge that scarcely a week elapses 
without applications and representations 
reaching my hands which show the steady 
and gradual mode in which the cause of 
education is advancing in every part of the 
country ; while that most useful and re- 
spectable class of men, the schoolmasters, 
are improving their own condition, at the 
same time that they are advancing the 
best interests of their pupils. These cir- 
cumstances united cannot fail, I hope, to 
result in effects most beneficial to the 
country, whilst they may, at some future 
day, lay the foundation of something more 
complete and more practically useful. 

The noble Marquess then laid upon the 
Table of the House the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council. on Education, in 
August and December, 1846. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that nothing 
could be fairer than the statement which 
the House had just heard from the noble 
Marquess, who very justly and most pro- 
perly disdained the paltry affectation of 
saying, that what he had stated to the 
House was anything like a plan of the Go- 
vernment. It was no plan; and the noble 
Marquess frankly stated that the Govern- 
ment had no plan, and as frankly gave his 
reasons why they could have no plan. 
That which the House had heard was 
merely a statement of the manner in 
which they intended to dispose of such 
grants as Parliament might make; there- 
fore, the House was now merely engaged 
inconversation respecting that which really 
constituted a great grievance, the very im- 
perfect substitute for a measure promised 
and expected, but withheld. It was a 
grievous calamity, that now, in the year 
1847, being just forty-six years since the 
attention of the public was first directed to 
the subject of education, and above one 
and thirty years after Parliament took up 
the question, by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into that subject, we ap- 
peared to be almost as far off as ever from 
having any national general and compre- 
hensive system of education established 
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in this country. That was no fault of the 
noble Marquess; it was no fault of the pre- 
sent Government ; it was not the fault of 
the late Ministry; it arose from the pecu- 
liar state of society in this country. He 
lamented, with the noble Marquess, that 
such a state of things should exist; and 
so long as its pernicious influence remained 
in full operation it must baffle all at- 
tempts to secure a beneficial system of 
education for the people. Far be it from 
him to say that education ought to be 
rendered compulsory. He had been asked, 
why not compel the people, as in Prussia, 
to accept the benefits of education? To 
that he begged to reply, that the people 
of England could not be compelled to ac- 
cept that or anything else. Prussia was 
governed with military strictness ; it was 
a country subject to rigorous discipline, 
The people of England could never be got 
to understand the Prussian system, which 
trained and drilled the whole community. 
If a man brought to Prussia a recipe writ- 
ten by Dr. Holland, or any of his learned 
brethren, no Prussian apothecary could 
prepare it; neither would they sell the 
drugs necessary for preparing it; they 
dared not; if they did, they would be sent 
to prison. In a case, the particulars of 
which he had heard, a patient holding a 
prescription from an English physician 
was obliged to order post-horses to go to 
the frontier and get his medicine com- 
pounded ; he had no other means of saving 
his life. Such was Prussia. Would the 
English endure such a system? They could 
not. The greater the efforts made to force 
an Englishman to do something that he 
did not like, even if good for him, the 
more violent would be his resistance. To 
make education compulsory would be to 
make it hateful to the people of England; 
they even hated what was good when it 
was forced upon them. But there might 
be interference without force. This was 
a perfectly distinct question from that of 
free trade. He would not interfere with 
the supply of food, clothing, or furniture, 
for men would take good care to sup- 
ply themselves with those necessaries of 
life; but it was not so as to knowledge: 
the ignorance of men prevented their know- 
ing the value of knowledge; and thus the 
more they stood in need of education, the 
less they wished and would try to have 
it. If the Government provided cheap 
schools, the people would, by degrees, 
be induced to send their children to them. 
One of the great uses of privately sup- 
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ported schools was, that they had the 
effect of inducing the neighbours of those 
who supported them to send their chil- 
dren to such schools, or to some schools. 
The Government, it was true, might es- 
tablish some schools at their own sole ex- 
pense; but to do so to any useful extent 
would cost great sums, and the Govern- 
ment had not great sums at their disposal 
—-they had not much money to give, and 
it would be costly to make the experiment. 
It therefore appeared to him of the utmost 
- importance that the Committee of the 
Privy Council should not interfere except 
in aid of local establishments. If they did 
give help, it ought to be in such a way as 
to stimulate private beneficence. They 
should give half, or a third, according to 
circumstances. It was only in the year 
1833 that the recommendations of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat in 1818 were attempted to be 
earried into effect. Over the inquiries of 


that Committee he had the honour to pre- 
side, and of the Government of 1833 he was 
a member; but the principle recommended 
by the Committee in 1818 was never 
adopted till Lord Grey came into office. 
The Government, as he had already said, 
ought to give assistance in proportion to 


local contributions; this was the resolution 
reported by the Committee. They might, 
for example, give outfits; but if they went 
the whole length of defraying all expenses, 
their attempts would not sueceed. The 
resolutions of the Committee were the 
foundation of the measures adopted in 
1833 by himself and his colleagues, and of 
the whole proceedings since that period 
down to the present time. Again, he 
could not help lamenting that the im- 
portance of education was not more gene- 
rally acknowledged—that the principle had 
not struck its roots deeper, as well among 
the people at large as among thinking 
persons. The Christian pastor felt that 
education was the best aid to religion, and 
the greatest assistance to morals. Judges, 
Home Secretaries, justices of the peace, 
felt that the punishment of crimes had 
little effect in deterring those who were 
under the influence of temptation. Mr. 
Bentham and Sir Samuel Romilly, with 
both of whom he had discussed the sub- 
ject, contended that if punishments were 
rendered certain, they would have the effect 
of preventing crime. If the thief felt as- 
sured that in eight and forty hours he 
must restore stolen property, he would 
cease to steal. But punishment never was 
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certain; in the present state of society jt 
could not be made certain; nor in agp 
state of society could it be made abgo. 
lutely certain. Men who committed crimes 
did not caleulate—their minds were not 
in a frame to reason; if they looked for. 
ward to consequences they would not of. 
fend; lust was inflamed, and a rape was 
committed—jealousy was excited, and mur. 
der ensued—a bankrupt was guilty of 
forgery, and, if he did not intend to ru 
away, he confidently reckoned upon being 
able to take up his Bill before it became 
duc. Now that frame of mind precluded 
reasoning, prevented calculation, and inea- 
pacitated men from thinking rationally and 
calmly; and, therefore, the motives they 
applied to the law by the example of pun- 
ishment were thrown away, because in 
such a state of mind the criminal regarded 
every thing, as the French called it, of a 
rosy hue. If the crime were a forgery, 
they expected money to meet the bill be- 
fore it arrived at maturity; if it were any 
other crime, they expected that it would 
never be discovered; or, when discovered, 
that they would never be prosecuted; 
or, if they were prosecuted, they reck- 
oned on the technical defects of the law, 
or upon the skill and ability of an emi- 
nent counsel; and, if that assisted them 
not, then they reckoned on the humanity 
of the judge to spare them; and if that 
failed them, they reckoned on a defect in 
the judgment and on a writ of error to re- 
voke it; and, last of all, they reckoned 
upon making interest to get a pardon; and 
such sanguine views at the moment of 
wrong-doing got rid of all the terrors of 
punishment. Not that he said punishment 
was of no effect; it certainly was of some, 
but very little, compared with what it was 
thought and generally supposed to pro- 
duce. His own judicial experience, and 
still more his experience as a Minister, had 
brought him to this conclusion, and he had 
found his noble colleague (Lord Melbourne) 
arrived at the same result from presiding 
over the police for some years. The opera- 
tion of punishment was small in deterring 
from crime. Now, what was to be recom- 
mended in place of it? Why prevention 
of another kind: mending the character— 
improving the habits of the class among 
whom criminals were found. ‘Train up % 
person in such habits that he never would 
think of committing those offences. Noneot 
their Lordships—hardly any one of the other 
House of Parliament— belonged to that 
class: he should say almost none in either 
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House belonged to that class from among 
whom criminals were taken. They were not 
persons in their Lordships’ rank in society, 
or in the rank of Members of the other 
House, with few exceptions. They did 
not raise a breed of criminals. If they 
had 1,500,000 persons in London, 200,000 
or 150,000 of those persons were the mi- 
serable class from among whom came crimi- 
nals; but not from the upper or the middle 
classes, or the more respectable portion of 
the artisans, or even from the more re- 
spectable of the day labourers; it was a 
very inferior class from amongst whom 
came all criminals. Now, if they could 
find the means of training the infants of 
that class—he did not mean the boys and 
girls, but the infants from three years of 
age to six or seven—to those honest and 
amiable habits which they acquired, and 
universally acquired, and without any ex- 
ception acquired, at the common infant 
schools, they would eradicate, in ninty-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the seeds of crime, 
and make it all but impossible that those 
individuals should afterwards be guilty; 
because they were brought up with tender 
and kindly affections, with a horror of 
everything obscene and cruel, sordid and 
base—they were placed from the earliest 
age in the state of mind precisely the 
same with that which made it utterly im- 
possible that persons in their Lordships’ 
rank should ever go out on the highway, 
or commit any of those deeds to which he 
had referred. Those who had had any 
experience in schools knew full well that 
after children had reached seven, or eight, 
or nine years of age, their evil habits 
were deeply rooted, and it was almost 
impossible to extirpate them. It was 
by infant training that those great and 
blessed effects were to be produced, if 
at all. Now, if they established infant 
schools for all infants of a tender age, 
among the bad portion of a population 
of 1,500,000 in the metropolis, depend 
upon it they would do a vast deal more to 
extirpate crime, than with all their eri- 
minal courts, and all their executions, 
and all their. transport ships, and impri- 
sonments, and penitentiaries. That was 
his deliberate and firm opinion as a prac- 


ticalman. He did not give into any extra- 


vagant theories on penal law; he did not 
conform his opinions to the popular views 
and prevailing feelings on that or on any 
legislative question. He differed from 
many persons in his ideas of punishment; 
but above all he differed from those who 
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said that there never should be capital 
punishment for any offence. It had been 
the punishment for forgery: but he had 
been one of those in the other House, 
perhaps the person, who had obtained that 
most excellent change in the law with re- 
spect to that offence. He said so to show 
he was not wedded to his opinion in favour 
of capital punishment where it was inappli- 
cable. But he was not for giving up capi- 
tal punishment, and the terror it inflicted, 


| because it operated powerfully to deter 


men who looked forward with indifference 
to the lesser punishment, when stripped of 
its salutary’and restraining effects. Thus 
he utterly denied that Scripture confined 
it to murder by denouncing it against mur- 
der. He utterly denied that its being irre- 
vocable if erroneously inflicted, was a rea- 
son for never inflicting it. Every punish- 
ment was in a sense irrevocable—who can 
restore to a convict the fourteen years of 
his time spent in Botany Bay, or the six 
months passed on the treadmill? It was 
only a reason for being careful how you 
inflict it. These were his reasons for 
wishing for a public national and general 
system of universal education, beginning 
with infant schools, and ending with 
training schools, which he highly ap- 
proved of when they were practicable in 
this country. But why could not such 
a system be adopted? He could tell 
their Lordships frankly, very frankly: it 
was because they had two classes of the 
community, for both of which he had the 
most profound and inviolable respect—he 
meant the members of the Church, and 
members of dissenting congregations, each 
in their sphere great promoters of educa- 
tion, and deeply interested in the training 
of youth. He was not speaking of the 
clergy, but of the community, although the 
clergy were most zealously bent on the 
promotion of education; and he should be 
most ungrateful if he did not acknowledge 
that in all his little efforts on this subject, 
they had been his most valuable and stren- 
uous supporters, both when he was in the 
other House as well as in that House of 
Parliament. He never could forget that 
to every one of the 14,000 circulars which 
he had issued to the clergy during a disso- 
lution, and so without compulsory autho- 
rity, he received an answer—to their great 
labour, and his great advantage. Both 
Church and sects loved education much; but 
there was one thing which both the Church 
and the Dissenters loved more, and that was 
controversy, which made them neglect the 
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great object of education, and made them 
prefer more than everything else—victory; 
they lost sight of the main object in the 
glory of the victory : that was what he uni- 
versally found. The Church would have 
education; but they would rather have a 
triumph ever the sects. The Dissenters 
would have education; but they far rather 
would triumph over the Church. In the 
contest for victory, they forgot the object 
in view. In their eagerness to outstrip 
each other, they did not care how far they 
fell short of the goal. They lost sight of 
the game in the heat of the chace. The 
Church would have no system which was so 
comprehensive as not to allow of any cleri- 
cal interference ; the Dissenters would not 
have any system which allowed the least 
interference on the part of the Church; 
and, therefore, unhappily, between the two, 
education went more or less to the wall. 
Now, he was quite prepared to support a 
comprehensive plan of education which 
gave some superintendence to the Church 
—and why? First, because there must be 
some superintendence, and the Church was 
established ; secondly, because it was the 
Church of the majority; thirdly, because it 
was one, and the sects were many, and so 
it was possible, and any other impracticable. 
It was impossible to have such a system of 
supervision as would suit all Dissenters, so 
numerous were they; and his belief was, 
that it would be better to give the Church 
a proper superintendence, and leave the 
Dissenters to take it or not, as they pleased 
—the rational part of them would very 
soon come to like it. Although it seemed 
that they were not to have a general na- 
tional system of education—the gain of 
which he thought inestimable—yet he was 
glad they were to have something ap- 
proaching to it. He approved of that part 
of the system of the noble Marquess which 
related to inspectors; but he would sug- 
gest that the inspectors ought to be in- 
structed never to let it be known before- 
hand what particular schools they in- 
tended to visit. He would have the in- 
spectors, as it were, sporadic, to move 
about a little more unexpectedly. He 
would also say, let them get their money 
in the first instance, and then plant in 
York, Lancaster, Exeter, Maidstone, or 
perhaps Lincoln, or somewhere in the east, 
training schools at which masters should 
be trained at the public expense. That 
would not require any exercise of private 
beneficence; and then let persons who were 
desirous of establishing schools in different 
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parts of the country, send up teachers to 
be trained at those schools, as he himself 
knew, from the correspondence he had 
had, many were most anxious to do, 
By those means they would have the ad. 
vantage of sending forth, every year 
500 or 600 persons well trained for teach. 
ing. At present the ignorance of teach. 
ers in schools was only to be believed 
by those who had had personal expe- 
rience and observation of it. There was 
another suggestion he wished to make, 
that they should endeavour as much as 
possible to encourage the taking of quar. 
ter pence from the scholars. It was the 
greatest possible benefit ; it saved the in- 
dependence of the parents, and next to 
that it saved the money and cost to the 
country, and, above all, it made the reci- 
pients value the education the more be. 
cause they paid for it. He approved, also, 
of the plan of giving pensions to the best 
of those who were trained at the training 
schools by making them gaugers. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had alluded in that respect to those ap- 
prentices who had other merits, but were 
not fit for schoolmasters. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Then his fear was 
that the schoolmasters would not desire to 
be successful, because they would prefer 
such a situation. But he entirely approved 
of a system of retiring pensions, but disap- 
proved of the rule by which they were to 
be entitled after fifteen years’ service. 

The Marquessof LANSDOWNE: They 
were not to be entitled to the pension 
merely by fifteen years’ service, but before 
they became entitled to it it was requisite 
they should have served for that period. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: That was the same 
period as with the judges; but then the 
reason was this, that the judges were fifty 
years of age before they were raised to the 
bench. He therefore thought that in this 
ease the period of fifteen years was too 
short a time for them to serve for the pur- 
pose of procuring a pension. It was 
highly important that a better kind of edu- 
cation should be attained. In the French 
schools reading, writing, and eyphering. 
were not considered enough. He hb 
examined many of their schools, and he 
found that to those branches of educa- 
tion they added that of drawing; it was of 
the greatest use in after life; and, above 
all, it had the effect of leading to accurate 
habits of observation, and more to a dis- 
tinct knowledge and mechanical facility 
than almost any other kind of manipula- 
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tion. It was a sovereign remedy for cor- 
recting idle habits, and of the greatest be- 
nefit to the scholar; it was indeed a most 
admirable adjunct to education. He hoped, 
above all, that infant schools would not be 
kept out of view, and more especially be- 
cause no controversial question could inter- 
fere with them. THe had only risen to 
express his hope that the liberality, indeed 
the justice, of Parliament, would have been 
extended further, and to express his deep 
regret that it was necessary to abandon 
that plan of a national and universal system 
of education, which he had hoped to have 
heard proposed by the noble Marquess, 
though he admitted that the blame of 
abandonment did not properly fall on the 
Government, but upon the controversy in 
which the question was involved. 

The Bisuor of LONDON would trespass 
only a short time on their Lordships, to 
say but a few words on a subject which 
had provoked no difference of opinion ; 
but he could hardly suffer the opportunity 
topass without making one or two observa- 
tions, and expressing the satisfaction with 
which he had heard the clear and candid 
statement of the noble Marquess of the 
views of the Government with respect to 
this question. He thought the course pur- 


sued by the Government was exceedingly 
wise and prudent, as it involved no unne- 
eessary interference with the present sys- 
tem of education, while at the same time 
they proposed to take advantage of the 
existing system, and of the facilities it 


afforded to expand and improve it. The 
important features of the plan appeared to 
be an enlargement of the system of inspec- 
tion, and the encouragement of those most 
important educational institutions, training 
schools. With regard to inspection, he 
was intimately convinced that no system 
of education, however wisely contrived, 
would answer its intended end, unless placed 
under effective inspection, and kept in a 
proper course of operation by a system of 
Vigilant and regular superintendence, not 
the superintendence of idle curiosity, nor 
of suspicion, nor of unnecessary interfe- 
rence, but of judicious friends and well- 
wishers, whose only object was, that the 
means of education should not be divert- 
ed from the ends they were intended to 
answer, nor be wasted or flung away. 
When first the system of inspection was 
established, he had impressed on the clergy 
the great benefit and advantage they might 
derive by calling in the aid of the Govern- 
ment inspectors, in the way both of en- 
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couragement and direction; and he was 
convinced that the prejudice which for some 
time prevailed among many supporters of 
the Church schools on the subject of in- 
spection, was gradually giving way, if, in- 
deed, it had not already entirely disappear- 
ed. And he felt bound in justice to say, 
as far as his own inquiry and observation 
had extended, that the Government inspec- 
tors of our national schools had discharged 
their duty, not only with courage and fide- 
lity, but most judiciously, most zealously, 
and most unobjectionably. The testimony 
borne by the clergy and local managers of 
schools was uniform as to the good effect 
produced by their efforts; and as long as 
they persevered in the same line of conduct, 
as there was every reason to believe they 
would, so long would the clergy be anxious 
to welcome them in their periodical visits, 
and to avail themselves of their influence in 
keeping their masters and committees in a 
right direction ; for the clergy would derive 
from the inspectors that weight and autho- 
rity for ther own suggestions, which could 
not be derived from any other source. With 
regard to the normal or training schools, 
their Lordships must be perfectly well 
aware that one of the chief difficulties 
to be contended with in the promotion of 
national education, was the want of effec- 
tive men to work our schools. Whatever 
system they might adopt; under whatever 
name they might exist; whatever machi- 
nery they might employ—their utility must 
mainly, after all, depend on the character 
of the masters: such as the schoolmaster 
was, such would the school be; and there 
could be no doubt that institutions, to which 
theoretical objections might exist, would 
nevertheless be of more real benefit with 
good teachers, than others more perfect in 
theory which did not possess this advan- 
tage. He was satisfied, therefore, that the 
Government had acted most wisely in de- 
termining to promote and extend training 
schools. This he thought they proposed to 
do in a well-considered manner, and that 
they could not fail to do well whilst they 
trained up an improved class of school- 
masters. It would be a great advantage 
of the plan now proposed, that it would at 
once supply a succession of candidates for 
instruction in the training schools, and fur- 
nish a considerable part of the means re- 
quired for carrying on those schools. He 
could not dismiss the subject of training 
schools without suggesting to the noble and 
learned Lord who had spoken with so much 
knowledge and so much feeling on the ques- 
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tion, the expediency of paying a visit to 
some of their best normal schools, where 
he would have the satisfaction of finding 
that all the suggestions which he had 
just thrown out to the Government had 
been for some time past carried into ef- 
fect, and were now in full operation. 
He would find, for instance, linear drawing, 
the importance of which, as a branch of 
education, he appreciated equally with the 
noble and learned Lord, taught not only in 
the normal schools, but also in some of 
the best national schools. Tis noble and 
learned Friend had suggested the estab- 
lishment of normal schools in most parts of 
the kingdom; but he would find that they 
had them already in nearly every part. 
He would find them in Chester, in York, 
in Durham, in Salisbury, and in Exeter, 
as well as in the neighbourhood of London; 
so that, in fact, the great want to which 
his noble and learned Friend had pointed, 
was already partly supplied, and no doubt 
would speedily be more effectually supplied, 
and in the least objectionable manner. His 
noble and learned Friend had also advised 
that quarterly payments should be re- 
quired for the education of the children; 
but, in point of fact, there was scarcely a 
national school in which these payments 
were not made weekly—a more convenient 
as well as a more sure mode of obtaining 
the object in view; indecd, in some places, 
a very considerable portion of the expense 
of these establishments was actually pro- 
vided for by these means. His noble and 
learned Friend seemed hardly aware of the 
extent to which the system was carried out; 
and it would do his heart good to visit the 
Church training schools, and to judge, from 
personal observation, of what was already 
accomplished. He would venture to say 
that the students from the training school 
at Chelsea, St. Mark’s College, as it was 
ealled, would pass an examination which 
would reflect credit even upon those lite- 
rary and philosophical schools—to say no- 
thing of the question of religion—which 
existed in that seat of learning with which 
the noble and learned Lord was most fami- 
liar, and which had been termed the Modern 
Athens. With regard to geometry and 
drawing, they were very accurately taught, 
and the doctrines of the Established Church 
were inculcated, not he hoped with any 
admixture of bigotry, but with a just esti- 
mate of their value as being derived from 
Scripture, and as being most important, 
as subjects of accurate knowledge, to the 
teachers of schools, beyond all other men 
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except the clergy, to be inculeated by them 
upon the children entrusted to their care. 
There was one point in the speech of the 
noble Marquess, in its concluding part, 
on which he (the Bishop of London) wished 
to reserve his opinion till he had heard 
more of the proposal: he alluded to the 
workhouse schools. In dealing with that 
part of the subject, their Lordships must 
not forget that it was intimately connected 
with the subject of national schools; and 
that indirectly, though more seriously than 
could be at first conceived, the national 
schools would be operated upon by the 
workhouse schools. It had fallen to his 
lot to visit some workhouse schools, and 
one in his own parish; and he would ven. 
ture to say there could not exist more 
happy or contented children, or any more 
sensibly amused. He could not but con. 
trast the state of those children, carefully 
tended, kindly treated, and religiously 
brought up, with the state in which the 
same children would have been if they had 
remained under their parents’ roofs. The 
workhouse schools might be of great ad- 
vantage to the country if they were pro- 
perly worked; but they would require a 
very careful system of management: if 
they were not well managed, they might 
discourage the national schools. With 
respect to infant schools, his noble Friend 
knew, that, for many years he had inter- 
ested himself with reference to them; and 
that he had been instrumental in establish- 
ing some of the first of the Church infant 
schools. Nothing that could bear the 
title of ‘‘ controversial’? had been intro- 
duced into those schools, and he had ever 
looked upon the infant schools as the train- 
ing seminaries for the national schools. 
Like his noble and learned Friend, he was 
deeply sensible, that if they were to pro- 
duce a permanent effect on the understand- 
ings and the morals of the children of the 
poor, they must begin at the earliest pos- 
sible age, at the very dawn of reason, 
because where the facilities were great 
of procuring remunerative employment for 
children, as they were in large towns, 
they could not expect the children to stay 
at the schools beyond the age of eleven 
or twelve years; and they must begin by 
saving at one end what they lost at the 
other. He had thought it right to ex 
press—and he spoke only individually—his 
thanks to the Government for the plan as 
far as he understood it, and to the noble 
Marquess for having made so clear and 
candid a statement. 
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Lord BROUGHAM had been aware of | been made of late years to promote reli- 
the existence of the district schools, but he | gious education; and he could bear testi- 
had not known that linear drawing had mony to the exertions of the clergy during 
been introduced into the national schools | the last twenty or twenty-five years to meet 
jn this country. | the religious wants of the great body of 

The Bisnor of ST. ASAPH only wished | the country. It was one of their duties to 
to make one observation on the plan which | meet fully the religious and spiritual wants 
met everybody's approbation. Hethought of the people. They had met their tem- 
he saw one slight objection; the tendency | poral wants with an unanimous feeling ; 
of the plan appeared to him to be that it, and, if England had done her duty, she 
would draw all the schoolmasters and / would not have allowed an immense popu- 
schoolmistresses from the lowest order of lation to spring up without any means of 
society. He had no objection to raising a) religious instruction, without places of 
certain portion from that class; but he be-| worship, and without the superintendence 


lieved it would be a great evil to this coun- 
try if all the schoolmasters were taken 
from the lower orders ; and the plan would | 
inevitably tend to that unfavourable result. 
If they took the present schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, they would find that they | 
eame from the rank in life of the little | 
shopkeepers and the small farmers. He 
had lately asked at the national school for 
the training of masters, and he found that 
out of twenty persons under tuition only | 
two were of the lower classes. This was | 
the way in which the country had been 
supplied, and he wished to preserve some | 
who were a little above the rank of the | 
lower classes. The Government ought to | 
encourage schoolmasters a little above that 
class, and for this purpose they ought to 
begin by reforming and improving the | 
establishments called grammar-schools. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: | 
They are under the control of the Court | 
of Chancery. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘of religious pastors; and they ought not to 


have allowed, in a great country like this, 
large districts to remain in a state of infi- 
delity and heathenism, which was a moral 
and a national disgrace to the country. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ex- 
plained that it was not the intention of the 
Government to confine the selection of 


'schoolmasters to the class of apprentices; 


but it was merely intended to enlarge the 
sphere of choice. 

The Arcupisnor of CANTERBURY 
said, that his sentiments with respect to 
the measure had been so fully and so well 
expressed by the right rev. Prelates who 
had addressed their Lordships, that it was 
unnecessary for him to add anything, ex- 
cept to offer his thanks to the noble Mar- 
quess the President of the Council, for the 
great attention he had paid to the subject, 
and the evident care with which the mate- 
rials on which the propositions had been 
founded had been prepared by Her Ma- 


The Bishop of ST. ASAPH: The | jesty’s Government. 


Court of Chancery had machinery that | 
could not touch these little matters, and | 
he thought that by reforming and im-| 
proving the grammar-schools of this coun- | 
try they would secure a good class of, 
schoolmasters, better than by any other 
means. | 


The Eant of WINCHILSEA thought | 


that a system of general education, con- 
nected with the Established Church, would 
meet with general approbation in this coun- 
try, and he was prepared to contend that 
a large part of the worthy Dissenters would 
not object to such a plan; but national 
education ought not to be taken out of the 
hands of the clergy, on whom this most im- 
portant duty rightly devolved. He was 
convinced, if they were to have an Estab- 
lished Church, that the clergy ought to 
devote themselves to the education of the 
great body of the people, and so save the 
expense of instructors. Great efforts had 





House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 5, 1847. 

Minutes.] New Memners Sworn.— For Middlesex, Rt. 
Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor.—For Chester City, Earl 
Grosvenor. 

PrTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. John O’Brien, from Li- 
merick, for the Abolition of Ministers’ Money (Ireland). 
—By Captain Pechell, from Shipowners of Arundel, for 
carrying into effect the Recommendations of the Select 
Committee with respect to Lighthouses.—By Mr. Wode- 
house, from Norfolk (3 Petitions), for the Repeal of the 
Malt ‘Tax.—By Mr. Hume, from Distillers in the coun- 
ties of Forfar and Kincardine, and by Lord John Man- 
ners, from Distillers in Scotland, against the Proposed 
Reduction of Duty on Rum.—By Lord John Manners, 
from Landed Proprietors, Farmers, and others, against 
the Use of Sugar in Distilleriess—-By Sir Thomas Es- 
monde, from Wexford, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Tea.—By Mr. Ferrand, from Inhabitants of Cropland, 
for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By Mr. John O’Brien, 
from Limerick, for Alteration of the Bread Law (Ireland), 
—By Mr. Hume, from John Mackenzie Lindsay, of Dun- 
dee, for Inquiry respecting Dundee Harbour.—By Lord 
John Russell, from Joseph Bentley, Aldine Chambers, 
London, suggesting a Plan of Education.—By Lord John 
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Manners, from William Stidolph, of Chelsea, for placing 


the Education of the Blind under the Superintendence of 


the Government.—By Mr. Vernon Smith, from North- 
ampton, for Alteration of Law in relation to Extra-Paro- 


chial Places.—By Mr. Ferrand, from a great number of 


places, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factory Bill.— By 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Guardians of the Drog- 
heda Union, for Alteration of Law respecting Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland).—By Mr. Vernon Smith, from 
Northampton, for Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By several Hon. Members, 
from a great many places, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. Brotherton, from London, 
for Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. 
Pattison, from John Williams, suggesting a Plan for the 
Construction of Sub-Arches (London). 


CORN DETAINED AT ANCONA. 

Dr. BOWRING rose to put a ques 
tion on the subject of the detention of 
corn and maize by order of the Pope. The 
House was aware that the port of Ancona 
was one of the great receptacles of the 
corn of all nations; and, it being a free 
port, a considerable quantity had been col- 
lected in the granaries there. Very con- 
siderable purchases had been made at that 
port for English account, and they were 
intended to be shipped to this country. It 
was stated, that an order had emanated 
from the Pope by which the export of 
grain was prohibited, that many cargoes 
had been detained in that place, and that 
in other cases ships had not been allowed 
to load. He was desirous to ask, whether 
the subject had come under the considera- 
tion of the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and whether he had taken, or was 
likely to take, any measure in regard 
to it? 

Viscount PALMERSTON had received 
several representations upon the subject 
some little time ago, and had on that very 
day had an interview with a deputation 
from the city of London, who came to him 
upon the same matter. In consequence of 
the former representations he had issued 
an instruction on the 22nd of January to 
the British Minister at Florence, to remon- 
strate with the Roman Government upon 
the subject. The interdict proceeded, as 
he believed, not from the Government at 
Rome, but from the local authorities at 
Ancona; and, as he was informed, it ap- 
plied not to corn coming from other parts 
of the world and deposited at Ancona, but 
to corn the produce of the Roman States, 
purchased on English account, some of it 
already deposited in the free port of An- 
cona, and some of it on its way. The 
matter was of very considerable interest 
and importance, and he could assure the 
hon. Member that the Government would 
use their utmost endeavours to persuade 
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the Roman Government to exempt from 
that order all corn purchased or intended 
| for this country. 


| BOAT OF THE HIGHFLYER. 
| Dr. BOWRING had another question 
| to put to the noble Lord. A boat’s crew, 
| belonging to the Highflyer, was reported 
| to be lately abandoned by that ship on an 
island near the coast of Abyssinia; it was 
said that four persons were left there, 
among whom was a young man in the ser. 
vice of the Peninsular and Oriental Com. 
pany; their fate was unknown. There 
was some suspicion that the boat in which 
| they were had been lost; but, on the other 
}hand, there was some reason to believe 
| they had been captured by some of the 
| savage tribes in that neighbourhood, and 
conducted into the interior of Africa. No 
doubt the noble Lord had taken all proper 
steps; but it would be satisfactory to the 
families of these unfortunate persons, as 
well as to the public, to be assured by him 
that such was the fact. He begged to ask 
what had been done ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON had had the 
circumstance brought under his notice some 
little time ago, by a representation from 
the father of one of the officers of the ship. 
He gave orders for an inquiry to be made 
by our Consul General in Egypt, and had 
received since that time a report from the 
India House, with a very circumstantial 
| detail of an inquiry made by order of the 

political agent at Aden, who sent an expe- 
| dition to investigate the transaction on the 
| spot. They examined minutely the island 
| where the parties were landed, and several 
| adjacent islands, and they were satisfied 

that the boat’s crew had not been taken pri- 
| soners, but that there was every reason to 
| fear that, having started from the island, 
| they had been driven out to sea by a gale 
of wind, the boat had foundered, and they 
were lost at sea. 








THE PENINSULAR MEDALS. 

Sir A. L. HAY asked the Secretary at 
War whether any steps had been taken to 
carry into effect Her Majesty’s gracious 
intention of granting medals to the officers 
engaged in the Peninsular war ? 

Mr. FOX MAULE replied, that it was 
quite true that Her Majesty had expressed 
her gracious commands that a mark of 
distinction should be conferred upon the 
officers who served in the Peninsular war; 
but, in carrying those commands into 
effect, the details had been found some- 
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what difficult. He could, however, assure 
the hon. Member and the House, that no 
unnecessary time should be lost in confer- 
ring upon those gallant officers the reward 
which Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to bestow. 


THE HERRING TRADE, 


Sm A. L. HAY requested to know 
whether any correspondence had taken 
place with the Government of Belgium, 
Russia, or any other country, relating to 
their tariff in regard to herrings exported 
from Great Britain; and, if so, whether it 
were likely that the differential duties, 
which in some countries were almost pro- 
hibitory on the introduction of herrings 
from this country, would in any of them 
be relaxed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON answered, 
that several representations had been made 
to him from Scotland upon this subject, 
and instructions had been given to our 
Ministers abroad to endeavour to obtain 
some modification of the tariffs. Of course, 
however, each country held itself at full 
liberty to regulate its tariff for its own in- 
terests, either real or supposed. 


THE BLACK CAT, 

Mr. MUNTZ asked the noble Lord 
under what Act of Parliament the English 
vessel Black Cat had been for several 
days, and still was, detained in the river 
Thames, and all explanation refused by 
the Customs ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
the Black Cat was detained by the Board 
of Customs, in consequence of an applica- 
tio made by the Portuguese Minister, 
who represented that she was lading with 
military stores, intended for purposes of 
hostility on the coast of Portugal, and 
therefore equipped and fitted out in con- 
travention of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
He did what was his duty in a case of that 
kind; he made a communication to the 
Treasury, and suggested that the Treasury 
and the Board of Customs should take 
such steps as the legal advisers of those 
departments thought proper, and the Black 
Cat had in consequence been detained. 
Whether the detention would be authorized 
by further investigation, so as to lead to 
permanent detention, or whether the 
owners could produce such proof as should 
satisfy the Customs that there was no 
ground for detaining the vessel, he was 
not able to say; he had done all that his 
duty required, in referring the application 





of the Portuguese Minister to the proper 
quarter. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND. 

Mr. AGLIONBY inquired whether there 
were hopes that the evils and hardships at 
present connected with the administration 
and collection of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund would be remedied ? 

Mr. WARD informed the hon. Member 
that a commission would be appointed, in 
the hope that it would lead to the prepara- 
tion of some measure upon the subject. 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked whether the 
Admiralty intended to effect any improve- 
ment in Naval Courts Martial, aud the re- 
gulations as to punishments on board ship? 

Mr. WARD could assure the hon. 
Member that those subjects had been under 
the most serious consideration of the Ad- 
miralty, and no board was ever more an- 
xious to check the abuse of the power of 
punishment on board a ship. On the Mo- 
tion of which notice had been given for 
next week, he hoped it would be in his 
power to give an explanation upon the sub- 
ject which would be satisfactory to the 
hon. Member and to the House. 


SUGAR REFINED IN EUROPE, 

Mr. RICARDO, believing that the ques- 
tion had arisen between the Governments 
of Holland and this country, begged to ask 
whether refined sugar was admissible here 
under our navigation laws as the manufac- 
ture of the country where it was refined ? 

Mr. M. GIBSON answered, that accord- 
ing to the navigation laws, manufactured 
goods were to be deemed the produce of 
the country of which they were the manu- 
facture, and if sugar refined in Europe 
were to be deemed a manufactured article, 
no doubt it would be admissible in this 
country as European produce. Of course, 
that question would be decided by the 
Customs when the sugar should be pre- 
sented for admission. 


NAVAL PAYMASTERS. 

Captain PECHELL begged to remind 
the Government of petitions which had 
been presented last Session, and the Ses- 
sion before, on the part of the paymasters 
in the Royal Navy. They complained that, 
a commission having been specially ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, they had 
not received the addition to their pay which 
that commission recommended. They 
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had abandoned large per centages in ex- 
pectation that such an addition would be 
granted; and he now wished to ask what 
steps had been taken in regard to those 
petitioners, and whether any satisfactory 
arrangement had been made ? 

Mr. WARD thought, the best answer 
he could give the hon. Gentleman was, 
that it was the intention of the Board of 
Admiralty to carry out the recommendation 
which had been given by the Commission 
of 1841; and an amount sufticient to meet 
the addition of 1s. a day would be included 
in the Estimates of the present year. 


MILLBANK PRISON COMMISSION. 

On the Motion that the House, on its 
rising, adjourn to Monday, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department had received 
any report from the third commissioner for 
Millbank Prison ? 

Sir G. GREY had not received any do- 
cument on the subject. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman knew he might have 
the report at any time. Last Wednesday, 
the difference between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and himself turned on the question 
whether he ought to report to Her Majesty 
under Her Majesty’s commission, or should 
express his opinion in the form recommend- 
ed by the right hon. Gentleman, of a let- 
ter. That was not a form which he had 
felt authorized to adopt; but, admitting 
that the right hon. Gentleman was more 
likely to be well-informed upon that point 
than himself, he had thought it proper to 
take professional advice upon the subject; 
he had gone to two very eminent members 
of the bar, who were extremely conversant 
with matters of the kind. The first ex- 
pressed a very clear and distinct opinion in 
favour of the course he had adopted; but 
as that gentleman did not wish his name 
mentioned, he had gone to Mr. Sergeant 
Manning, whose opinion was, that not only 
was the course he had adopted a proper 
one, but that it was the only proper one; 
and that had he adopted any other course, 
he would have been acting in opposition to 
the Queen’s commands. Under these cir- 
cumstances he did not see what he could 
do but persevere in sending in his report. 
Mr. Sergeant Manning had mentioned two 
cases in which commissioners had disagreed 
from the majority of their respective com- 
missioners. These were the Common Law 
Commission and the Bankruptey Commis- 
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sion; and in each case the commissioner 
who did not agree with the others sent jp 
a distinct report under his hand and seal, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE remarked, that in 
consequence of a punctiliousness on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
construction put by the hon. Gentleman on 
the terms of his commission, the House 
was unable to get the document. The one 
would not receive a report; the other 
would not write a letter. The question 
ought to be settled one way or another, 
and therefore he begged to move, as an 
Amendment on the Motion of adjourn. 
ment— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of the Report made by Bickham 
Escott, esq., one of the Commissioners for inquiry 
into the state of Millbank prison.” 


Sim G. GREY was quite ashamed that 
he should be called upon on the Motion 
now made to answer that no such docu- 
ment was in his possession. He had to 
apologize to the House for repeating what 
he had stated the other day, that it was 
the uniform and constant practice in re- 
gard to commissions of this kind for a com- 
missioner who did not concur in the report 
of his colleagues to send a letter stating 
the grounds of difference. He had expect- 
ed certainly that the hon. Gentleman would 
have put him in a position to place his 
opinion verbatim et literatim before the 
House. But at present all he (Sir G, 
Grey) could say was, that he had no docu- 
ment in his possession in regard to Mill 
bank prison which had not already been 
laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. HUME observed, that there was no 
objection to give information. But what 
did it signify whether it came as a report 
or as a letter ? 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
was now in possession of the document. 

Sm G. GREY stated, that he was then 
in possession of a paper which had been 
put into his hands in a very unusual mode 
by the hon. Member for Winchester; but 
being there not as Secretary for the Home 
Department, but as a Member of the House, 
he had only to say, that he had not been 
able to read one word of it. 

Mr. ESCOTT disclaimed any intention 
of doing anything discourtéous. He had 
taken the opportunity to remove the tech- 
nical difficulty which had been alleged, the 
right hon. Gentleman having declined to 
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roduce the document, on the ground that 
it was not in his possession. A great 
deal too much had been made of this 
matter. 
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of considerable experience, local informa- 
tion, and sound judgment; and he did not 
see any machinery in this Bill sufficient to 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to come toa 


Motion of ad- | just decision. He had objected last night 
to any one connected with the constabulary 
in Ireland being a member of the proposed 
board. The other members named were 
objectionable on another ground, that they 


the Report on the Resolution to make pro- could have little time to bestow upon it. 
yision out of the Consolidated Fund for the He confessed that, pro formd, Colonel 
| Jones, the head of the Board of Works, 


Temporary Relief of Destitute Persons in | “° 
Ireland, — | might properly enough be chosen a member 


Amendment withdrawn. 
journment agrecd to. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND). 
On the Order of the Day for bringing up 





Viscousr CLEMENTS suggested the of the board; but he did not see how it 
rine dormant | ¥@s possible, with the mass of business 
oO | 


adoption of measures for rende . , 
charities effective. Such a course was es- | which Mr. Redington, Colonel M‘Gregor, 
pecially advisable at a time when so great | and Colonel Jones had on their hands, 
demands were made on the Government. | that, however willing they might be, and 
He should be glad to know whether any- | willing he was sure they were, they could 
thing had been done in reference to the | spare time to carry out so important an ar- 
5 | ° . . 
Reproductive Loan Fund. Some provi- | 4gement. Tle hoped, that in going 


" : is ‘ ‘ de 
sions in the new measures of Government | 2to Committee the Government would not 


would do more injury than the system of | consider themselves bound to admit any- 
public works. There were 2,050 electoral thing else but what was already in the Bill; 
divisions in Ireland. Double the number | but that they would have recourse to some 
of boilers for soup would be required on | other machinery, so as to make the scheme 
the lowest calculation; and a staff would be | Work if possible. es 

needed not only for the purpose of giving The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
out soup, but of persons competent to keep QUER thought it would be infinitely bet- 
accounts. All these matters would fall to | te to postpone discussion = these matters 
be arranged by a central committee; and till they got into Committee. He rose 


the scheme would be found so utterly im- | merely to answer a question which his 


practicable, that he must beg Her Majesty’s noble Friend had putto him. If his noble 
Government to reconsider the nature of the | Friend had referred to the correspondence 
Bill. He felt that, at least as regarded | which had been published on the subject, 
the western part of Ireland, it would be | be would have seen that 5,000/. of the 
found utterly impossible to obtain a staff, Moncey in the hands of the Irish Reproduc- 
requisite for carrying on these kitchens in | tive Loan Fund had been voted for the en- 
any satisfactory manner. What he would | Couragement of the fisheries on the western 


suggest was, that the operations should be | pews ee a one under the 
| direction of the Board of Works. 


carried on through the means of the assist- oR at 
veport received. 


ant commissioners, who had some expe- | ; ae 
rience in the working of the poor law, | Mr. WILLIAMS wished to know from 


rather than the parties indicated in the | the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
Bill. There was also a material point, | it Was his intention, with respect to all the 
which seemed to have escaped the atten- |moneys which were to be advanced for 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. It | trying out the objects of this Bill, to 
would be necessary, in pursuance of this | take the votes specifically, as he was doing 
measure, to form new districts throughout |! the present instance ? 


the whole of Ireland. According to the| The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
. | QUER replied in the affirmative. 
Resolution agreed to; and instruction 
accordingly given to the Committee on the 
Destitute Persons (Ireland) Bill. 
On the Question that the House go into 


third clause of the Bill, it was proposed 

that the Lord Lieutenant should | 
—“give orders for the constitution of a relief | 
committee in any one or more electoral divisions | 
of a union formed for the relief of the destitute | 


~ in Ireland in which it shall appear to him | Committee on the same Bill, 

‘at this Act should be put in force.” | Mr. HUTT said: Before the House shall 

Now, the very first thing that would re- | proceed further with the Bill for relieving 

quire to be done would be to decide upon | destitution in Ireland, I am desirous of 

those districts. This would require persons isaying a few words on a subject which, 
i 
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although referred to the other evening by 
the Government in a tone of disparage- 
ment, I conceive to have a very important 
relation to the question before us. It is a 
subject which has for many years engaged 
my attention, and in connexion with which 
I once held a public employment under a 
commission from the Crown. I allude to 
the subject of colonization. I am led to 
notice it the rather because of the appeal 
made to me in this House on Monday last, 
by my hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien). 
Several years ago my hon. Friend and I 
were engaged in a laborious attempt to as- 
certain the value of the colonial dependen- 
cies of the British Crown as seats for the 
location of the suffering population of the 
United Kingdom. Since that time my 
hon. Friend has been involved in pursuits 
in Ireland, with which, as he knows, I feel 
little sympathy ; but it was a source of 
real gratification to me to observe him in 
the hour of his country’s distress turning, 
for practical relief, to those measures of 
colonization which, at an early period of 
our lives, associated us in a common study. 
In all that my hon. Friend has said and 
written on the subject, in reference to the 
present state of Ireland, I heartily concur; 
and I am the more anxious to co-operate 
with him now, because I know that, in 
recommending colonization to his country- 
men, he is following anything but the vul- 
gar path of popularity in Ireland. I re- 
joice at it. Of my hon. Friend, at all 
events, it will not be remarked, however 
lamentably true of other Irish proprietors, 
that when multitudes of his perishing 
countrymen were looking to him for coun- 
sel and assistance, he thought he had dis- 
charged every duty towards them by voting 
inflammatory resolutions at public meet- 
ings, or by making clamorous demands on 
the Imperial Government for impossible 
relief. I concur, too, with my hon. Friend 
in regretting that the noble Lord at the 
head of affairs, when pointing out the 
means of Irish relief, should have spoken 
of colonization in terms of only qualified 
approval. To me, Sir, it appears indis- 
putable, that systematic colonization is not 
only one of the best means to which we 
ean have recourse for mitigating the des- 
tiny impending over Ireland, but I believe 
it is the only means by which the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
can escape the calamities attendant on the 
sudden transition of the whole Irish peo- 
ple from potato to corn as the staple article 
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of their food. Do not suppose that it js 
only the famine of 1847 with which yoy 
have to contend—that it is the pressure of 
instant want alone which you are required 
to relieve. It is a something far more 
formidable; it is a great moral revolution; 
it is a fearful dispensation, not only unex. 
ampled in the history of the world, but 
one which, I believe, was never before 
contemplated in the speculations of man— 
the sudden and compulsory transfer of 
pauperised millions from a cheap to a dear 
system of diet, without any alteration of 
their wages. I am not raising the ques. 
tion whether it be more desirable for a na- 
tion to subsist upon potatoes, or upon 
corn: no one doubts about that. I am ask. 
ing you how you will provide for the people 
of Ireland while they are in the state of 
inevitable transition? That is what I want 
the Government, and the House, and the 
country to consider. The noble Lord at 
the head of affairs, in the course of his 
masterly speech the other evening, re. 
ferred for important facts connected with 
Ireland to the commissioners appointed 
some years since to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes of that coun- 
try. No higher authority could be appeal- 
ed to. A report, sanctioned by such men 
as the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whate- 
ley, the Catholic archbishop, Dr. Murray, 
and Mr. Anthony Blake, must always 
earry with it the weight of unquestionable 
authority. It is of a peculiar value now, 
if for no other reason than this—that it 
enables us to estimate the magnitude of 
those difficulties with which the noble Lord 
and the Government have to grapple, and 
which I am sure we all hope they may be 
enabled to overcome. Now what says the 
report? That in 1831 there were in Ire- 
land 1,131,000 agricultural labourers, and 
half that number of labourers non-agricul- 
turists—the heads of families—who ex- 
isted on the verge of starvation, at wages 
varying from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a week, by 
means of a potato diet. Well! the po- 
tato diet is at an end. It is impossible to 
read the papers on the Table of the 
House relating to Irish destitution without 
seeing that the potato crop, to which the 
population of Ireland have so long looked 
for their almost only food, will never again 
be resorted to for that purpose. Upon 
what then must they now rely; to what 
must they resort for their subsistence ? 
They will go naturally to the lowest, the 
cheapest description of grain. But they 
cannot resort to grain of any kind, not 
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even to meal of Indian corn, without a 
considerable augmentation of their wages. 
They must be swept from the face of the 
earth, unless, with a corn diet, they can 
obtain 6s. or 7s. a week. But what does 
that fact mean? It means that it is im- 
possible for the present population of Ire- 
land to exist, unless something like 
15,000,0007. can thenceforward be added 
annually to the fund from which they de- 
rive their wages. From what source is 
this sudden and prodigious demand to be 
supplied ¢ From Irish estates? I know 
that there is an opinion prevalent both in 
this House and throughout Great Britain, 
that the property of Ireland ought to sup- 
port the poverty of Ireland. But look for 
3 moment to the report of Archbishop 
Whateley. He tells you that, in 183], 
the whole rental of Ireland was less than 
10,000,0007. sterling ; (even the assess- 
ment recently made under the Poor-law 
Act showed it to be less than 13,000,0007. ;) 
that is, less than would be sufficient to pro- 
vide the labouring population with the low- 
est and coarsest description of cereal pro- 
duce. What must they do in such an ex- 
tremity? Must they draw upon that fund | 
in aid of their wages which goes to the 
annual replacement of capital expended in 
cultivation? I need scarcely remark that, 
if they do so, they will necessarily dimin- 
ish agricultural production in Ireland, and 
enormously increase the difficulties of, 
meeting their present destitution. Let us 
hear no more, then, of the doctrine, that 
the property of Ireland most support the 
poverty of that country. It is a wild and 
a mischievous delusion; seeing that the 
whole rental derived from the soil of Ire- 
land would be insufficient, in the sudden 
disappearance of the potato plant, to sup- 
ply the people with the cheapest deserip- 
tion of food. Perhaps the emergency at 
which we have arrived may be yet more 
strikingly represented. The whole annual 
production of Ireland—all that is distri- 
buted in wages, rent, profit, and replace- | 
ment of seed, &c., is estimated by | 
Archbishop Whateley’s commission at 
36,000,0002. Now let us suppose that. 
you abandon the whole of the annual pro- 
duction of the country to the people (who | 
are taken at 2,000,000 of families)—that | 
you give it all; you would not by that | 
means provide each family with more than | 
7s. a week; but the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a wild partition would be 
to convert the whole island into a universal 
charnel house. The truth is, that the de- 
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struction of the potato plant in Ireland 
has made it impossible for that country, in 
the actual state of its agriculture—utterly 
impossible—to feed its actual population. 
Say what you please, devise what you 
may, unaccompanied by improvements for 
creating a larger production of food, the 
poor law, giving a right to out-door relief, 
which, in some shape, you are going to 
pass, and to which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Poulett Scrope) 
seems to turn with so much hope and ex- 
pectation, never can be carried into prac- 
tical effect. And for this simple and mani- 
fest reason, that the gross revenue derived 
from the land in Ireland would be inade- 
quate to the rate necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the aged, infirm, and destitute 
population. The great, the all-absorbing 
consideration is, then, how to increase the 
quantity of food attainable from the soil of 
Ireland. The report, to which I have so 
often referred, will of itself suggest by 
what means this work can be achieved. It 
is stated in the report, that Great 
Britain, with 34,000,000 of acres of 
cultivated land, obtains an annual produe- 
tion which is estimated by the commis- 
sioners at 150,000,0001.; that Ireland, 
with 14,600,000 of acres, produces an an- 
nual return estimated at 36,000,000/.; or, 
to state the comparison more simply, the 
production per acre in Great Britain is four 
times as great as it is in Ireland. What 
is the cause of so startling a difference ? 
The climate of Ireland is not less favour- 
able, the soil of Ireland is not less fertile 
than that of Great Britain ; with an equal 
system of cultivation equal results might 
be ensured. The question, therefore, is, 
how to introduce into Ireland that mode of 
cultivation—that beneficial combination of 
capital and labour which prevails in this 
country? To any such introduction—there 
is no doubt of it—the present~subdivision 
of land-holdings in Ireland presents insur- 
mountable obstacles. It appears by one of 
the volumes connected with Irish distress 
laid on the Table of the House, that the 
greater portion of the whole area of Ireland 
is cut up, not into small properties, as in 
France and the Rhenish provinces of Ger- 
many, but into small holdings varying 
from two or three roods to ten acres in ex- 
tent. Now what style of farming can be 
carried on when land is let out in these 
miserable shreds and patches? What 
kind of stock can be kept? What sort of 
drainage can be executed? What rotation 
of crops can be observed under such a sys- 
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tem of agriculture as we have here? With 
the present subdivision of land among oc- 
cupiers, it is impossible that any combina- 
tion of labour and capital can be applied 
to cultivation. But industry performs her 
miracles only when many hands are em- 
ployed at the same time on the same 
work. The British farmer, with more or 
less of capital, cultivates his farm by means 
of combined and therefore effectual labour. 
The Irish peasant, almost destitute of 
capital, makes the most of his miserable 
holding by means of his isolated and un- 
assisted exertions. The consequences are 
before you. It requires four labourers in 
Ireland to raise the same amount of pro- 
duce as is raised in England by one. My 
argument may therefore be thus summed 
up. The present population of Ireland 
cannot be maintained by the soil of Ire- 
land, without a large increase of its pro- 
duction. Increase of its production is un- 
attainable without improvement in the sys- 
tem of Irish cultivation ; and no such im- 
provement can be looked for without a con- 
solidation of the holdings into farms of a 
moderate extent. What is to become of 
the crowd of tenants who must necessarily 
be dispossessed by the formation of farms 
of—I do not say 500 or 1,000 acres as in 


England, but of—fifty or sixty acres each ? 
How can we provide for them; or rather 

’ 
how can we place them in circumstances to 
provide for themselves during the season of 


transition 2? The noble Lord has referred 
to two modes: home colonization, by the 
redemption of waste lands in Ireland; and 
foreign colonization, by settlement in the 
ultramarine possessions of the British 
Crown. Home colonization would afford 
them present employment in the work of 
reclamation, and afterwards as labourers 
on the recovered lands when divided into 
farms. Foreign colonization would also 
open out new fields for their industry, with 
this additional and important advantage, 
that it would, at the same time, diminish 
the demand for food at home. Home 
colonization must be very gradual in its 
progress. The reclamation of waste lands 
could not, until after the lapse of a consi- 
derable time, alter the relation between 
the quantity of food in the country, and 
the people to be fed. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether, until the vicious system 
of parcelling out small patches of land to 
occupying peasants shall have been eradi- 
eated in Ireland, the reclamation of waste 
lands will have any tendency to remove 
the inherent evils of Irish society; whe- 
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ther the new lands, under whatever restrie- 
tions they may be disposed of by the 
Crown, will not quickly become as crowded 
with cottiers as the old lands now are; and 
whether the only change which we shal] 
effect by the proposed outlay of British 
treasure will not be a wider extension of 
the same barbarous modes of cultivation, 
and of the same wretched condition of the 
people-—the creation, in fact, of a larger 
Ireland. Foreign colonization, howeyer, 
might be undertaken on a scale sufficient 
to effect a sensible alteration in the pro. 
portion between the demand and supply of 
food, even during the present year. Nor 
is this all. We at the same time plant the 
colony and prepare the way for progress- 
ively increasing immigration to its shores, 
The demand for labourers at this moment 
is intense in the colony of South Austra- 
lia. Five thousand men could probably at 
this moment find employment, at high 
wages, in the mining operations of that 
colony alone. There are, moreover, in 
that flourishing province, nearly half a 
million of fertile and lightly timbered 
acres already surveyed, marked out, and 
mapped, and in a state for immediate oe- 
cupation. A considerable body of labour. 
ers would find a weleome reception in New 
South Wales: and I have no doubt what- 
ever, that under the wise and energetic 
administration of the noble Earl at the 
head of the Colonial Office, the same pros- 
pects will soon be developed in the magni- 
ticent islands of New Zealand. On the 
eastern shores of South Africa there are 
millions of acres of tie finest soil in the 
world, wanting nothing but industry and 
capital to support a large and prosperous 
community. I know not what amount of 
labourers might be comfortably located and 
provided for in Canada, under arrange- 
ments which might be instituted between 
the Colonial Office and that valuable por- 
tion of the British dominions ; but of this 
I am quite certain, that the British do- 
minions comprise, at home and abroad, 
unoccupied land sufficient to support gene- 
rations yet to come, of the constantly in- 
creasing population of the United King- 
dom. I come now to the question of cost. 
We are proposing to expend 10,000,0000. 
this year on temporary expedients of relief, 
or at best on undertakings which have but 
a remote tendency either to secure the 
permanent amelioration of Ireland, or to 
prevent the recurrence of the present dis- 
tress hereafter. The future is dark and 
threatening. The present palliatives deepen 
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its forebodings. Much of the expendi- 
ture in Ireland on the part of the Imperial 
Government, however necessary by reason 
of the utter destitution of the peasantry, 
has a demoralizing effect on their minds. 
It teaches them the dangerous lesson, to 
Jean for support on anything but their own 
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That condition is now being fulfilled. By 
a recent order of the Treasury, the interest 
of the loan is no longer borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund; it is paid out of the grow- 
ing surplus of the revenue of South Aus- 
tralia. And thus you have the spectacle 
—one perfectly unexampled in the history 


prudence and exertions, and to prefer ab-|cf the world—of a colonial dependency 
ject fawning on the pity of others, to | which has not only defrayed all the cost of 
manly self-reliance and honourable inde- | conveying its population from across the 


pendence. he 
which this is accomplished is prodigiously 
great. It is surely a strong recommenda- 
tion of the measures I am advocating— 
home and foreign colonization—that they 
might be undertaken without any eventual 
cost at all to the Imperial Treasury; that if 
engaged in with prudence and guided by 
experience, we have the certain assurance 
that they may be made to defray, within a 
brief period, the whole amount of their 
outlay. We know that the reclamation of 
waste land in Ireland, if judiciously con- 
ducted, would remunerate the undertaker : 
this is an inference drawn from a compari- 
son of the charges of reclamation, and the 
market value of land of similar quality. 
But when I say that foreign colonization 
would reproduce the whole of its cost, I 
state it not as an inference merely; it is 
the result of operations of which I have 
had practical experience. I was a mem- 
ber of the commission which planted the 
experimental colony of South Australia. 
I shall always remember with deep gratifi- 
tion, that, in co-operation with one of the 
most valuable philosophical writers of our 
age and country—I mean Colonel Torrens 
—and generally in subordination to his su- 
perior intelligence, I assisted at the foun- 
dation of that important and remarkable 
colony. I entreat the attention of the 
House to these facts. We sent out a po- 
pulation of 15,000 persons to South Aus- 
tralia—at that time a wilderness not only 
uninhabited, but positively unexplored. 
The presence of the population gave to 
the wilderness such a value, that we were 
enabled to sell 225,000 acres of Crown 
land for a sum which exceeded by 85,000 
the whole cost of the emigration. Start- 
ling as this statement may be, it is not all. 
We raised on the security of the future 
revenue of the colony, a further sum of 
85,0001. for the purposes of the outfit and 
government of the colony. The loan was 
effected wholly independent of the Govern- 
ment, but it was afterwards assumed by 
the Treasury, on conditions of its ultimate 
Tepayment out of the colonial revenues. 
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Moreover, the sacrifice by | globe, but which is actually replacing all 
| the charges of its original outfit and early 


government. Now, such has been the re- 
sult of a first experiment in an untried 
field of improvement, amid all the embar- 
rassments, the difficulties, and the errors 
which are incidental to such undertakings. 
It would be comparatively easy now to 
plant another South Australia—to lay 
open, without cost to the Parent State, in 
one of its distant dependencies, a new and 
a happier country for those whom the in- 
scrutable dispensations of Providence have 
visited with suffering and privation here. 
Are we not to have recourse to this expe- 
dient? I wish to guard myself against 
misapprehension. I am not stating that 
any plan of home or foreign colonization, 
however judiciously devised and executed, 
could give very extensive immediate relief 
to Ireland. My allegation is this: that 
unless timely measures are adopted by the 
State to carry out systematic colonization 
on a comprehensive scale, it will be impos- 
sible to surmount the difficulties occasioned 
by the sudden and forced transition of a 
whole population from a cheap to a com- 
paratively dear description of daily food, 
all of which will probably be of foreign 
growth, without the possibility of any cor- 


responding augmentation of their wages. 


I desire to have it borne in mind, that 
without withdrawing the cottier occupants 
you can have no improvement of agricul- 
ture in Ireland, and, consequently, no in- 
crease of its present inadequate production; 
that unless production be promptly in- 
creased, the population of Ireland must be 
supported on imported food at the expense 
of this country; and that just, humane, 
and generous as the people of this country 
unquestionably are, they possess neither 
the will nor the power to pay 10,000,0007. 
for successive years to support Irish desti- 
tution. The very proposal to contribute 
another such amount would, I am _ per- 
suaded, be fatal to any Government. I 
trust that the present Government, of the 
general principles of whose policy I have 
always been an adherent, while pressing 
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forward those measures of temporary relief 
which are contemplated in the present Bill, 
and in others announced by the noble Lord, 
will seriously consider whetber it may not 
be possible, by adopting a plan of syste- 
matic colonization, to rescue property in 
the United Kingdom from confiscation, and 
the people of Ireland from the horrors of 
long-protracted pestilence and famine. 

Sir G. GREY was fully sensible of the 
importance of the subject which his hon. 
Friend had just brought under their con- 
sideration: so important was it that it 
ought not to be discussed incidentally in 
the shape in which his hon. Friend had 
just submitted it. His hon. Friend had 
fairly stated that his proposal was not ap- 
plicable to the present urgent distress in 
Ireland. The Bill now under consideration 
was a measure which would more effec- 
tually meet the existing pressing day-by- 
day distress which prevailed throughout 
many parts of Ireland. It must be obvious 
that it would be advantageous that this 
Bill should be brought into operation at 
the earliest possible time; and he hoped, 
therefore, that it would be allowed to pro- 
ceed without intermingling with its discus- 
sion other important questions. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN hoped 
that he should be excused for rising to call 
the attention of the House to a subject 
which was intimately connected with the 
present condition of Ireland, namely the 
propriety of establishing smaller territo- 
rial divisions in that country for the pur- 
pose of poor-law rating. To effect this 
object no Act of Parliament was necessary, 
for the Poor Law Commissioners were in- 
vested with the necessary authority under 
the 18th clause of the Irish Poor Law Act. 
The tendency of the present system of 
large territorial divisions was to remove 
the superintendence of the poor from au- 
thorities in the provinces to authorities in 
the towns. In other words, it favoured 
the principle of centralization; but there 
was no country less adapted than Ireland 
for the application of that principle, which 
was directly opposed to its social system, 
and to the character of the people. He 
thanked the hon. Member for Stroud for 
the benevolence which he had displayed 
upon the subject of the poor laws; but when 
he read in the hon. Member’s pamphlet 
that townlands in Ireland were analogous 
to parishes in England, he apprehended 
that no one practically acquainted with the 
former country, would be inclined to attach 
much weight to the hon. Member’s opin- 
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ions. Unlike most measures which were 
brought forward respecting Ireland, his pre, 
sent proposition would excite no religious or 
political feeling in that country; but he 
must declare at the outset that his object 
was to array two classes against each other, 
and he claimed the attention of the House 
whilst he attempted to describe those two 
classes. The House had voted, and it was 
about to vote, millions for Ireland. Whe. 
ther it was right or wrong to do so, he 
would not then stop to inquire ; but after 
the money had been given, the ever-recur. 
ring, never-ending question remained to be 
answered, ‘‘ What are you to do with the 
Irish landlords ?’’ Public attention had 
recently been directed towards the Irish 
landlords more pointedly than usual. It 
must be difficult for English Members to 
decide between the conflicting statements 
which were made in that House respecting 
the Irish landlords. On the one hand, 
they were attacked for their rapacity, 
cruelty, and oppression; whilst, on the 
other, were recounted instances of great 
self-denial, extraordinary exertion, gene- 
rous philanthropy, and patient perse. 
verance. Still the question recurred, 
«* What are you to do with the Irish land- 
lords?’ He should have no difficulty in 
answering that question, if he were not 
aware from experience, and from the his- 
tory of Ireland, that there was no body of 
men in any country more completely di- 
vided into two classes than the Irish land. 
lords. Never were two classes of men 
more unlike each other in feelings and 
wishes. One of them still longed for what 
he must honestly call the unpopular and 
disgraceful past; the other looked for 
better days for Ireland, applied themselves 
benevolently to get at the root of the social 
evils which afflicted her, with the view of 
applying a remedy, and shrank from no 
exertion or self-denial to accomplish that 
great object. He stood there to call upon 
the House to draw a distinction between 
those two classes of men in all their legis- 
lation. It would become the House to 
show that it did not hold in equal favour 
those who stretched to the utmost the 
rights of property, and strained within the 
narrowest limits its duties ; and those, on 
the other hand, who made the possession 
of property instrumental to promoting the 
happiness of all around them. The great 
objection to more minute territorial divi- 
sions for the dealings of the State with the 
poor, would be that urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, m6 
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letter published in the Correspondence with 
the Board of Works, relative to the relief 
of the destitute poor. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had received a letter from the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, 
calling for smaller territorial divisions than 
the electoral districts. That letter was not 
rinted with the correspondence, though 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answer to it ap- 
peared there: this he regretted ; it was 

sible to put a sinister interpretation on 
its absence. It might be said that the 
letter of the society contained arguments 
which it was not at all easy to answer. 
But one of the arguments used against 
their proposal was, that it would give a 
stimulus to clearances. But the estates 
on which emigration had been encouraged 
fora number of years, and where the po- 
pulation had been kept down, would not be 
benefited by clearances: very few estates 
were so cleared now; fewer still would be 
cleared hereafter; and, if they were, the 
evil would be far less with the proposed 
extension of the poor law. There could 
not, then, be much stress laid upon this 
argument. It might also be said that the 
smaller divisions would act as a restraint 
upon labour. That might be true in Eng- 


land, with its complex law of settlement, 


but was of little force in Ireland, where, 
practically, there was no law of settlement 
at all. Neither as to the encouragement 
of clearances, the fettering of labour, or 
entailing greater expense, was there any 
difficulty that could not be overcome. The 
right hon. Gentleman further stated, as a 
reason for preferring the present divisions 
to smaller ones, that it brought together 
larger and more variously constituted bodies 
of proprietors, with good social and moral 
effects. [Mr. Lasovcnere: That is not 
my letter.] The statement appeared in a 
document printed in page 301 of the Cor- 
respondence with the Board of Works on 
the relief of the poor, and dated December 
4, 1846 ; it was official, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman did not write it himself, he 
must at least be prepared to support the 
views it took. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE explained that 
the observations which the hon. Gentleman 
had quoted, formed no part of his letter ; 
that letter was published along with a 
great many minutes and remarks, and 
both letter and minutes were included in 
the papers laid on the Table. The obser- 
vations were drawn up by a gentleman 
connected with the Government; they con- 
tained a very sensible report on the subject, 
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and without pledging himself to particular” 
expressions, he would certainly avow his 
general concurrence with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN under- 
stood, then, that it was a document in- 
serted among the correspondence, but not 
a letter, as it was written by an unknown 
hand, and sent nowhere; that it was not a 
communication to the Board of Works or 
any public department; and that the book 
was altogether a peculiarly Irish corre- 
spondence, since it omitted all that were 
letters, and put in all that were not. On 
those observations, then, he would make 
no more remarks; but the argument the 
right hon. Gentleman concurred in was, 
that the meeting together of the gentle- 
men of a large district was a desirable 
thing. If there were no proprietors but 
those who did attend such meetings, this 
might be true; but when he had attended 
the meeting of a committee in any district 
with which he was acquainted, he found 
that those who ought to have been fore- 
most lent them no aid, did not lead them, 
and gave them very little assistance. It had 
been proposed to levy an absentee tax in 
Ireland; whatever might be the merits of 
that tax, at present it would be ill timed. 
The Government were bringing forward a 
measure that would be heartily welcome, 
to facilitate the sale of incumbered estates. 
They were inviting the English capitalist 
to invest his money in Irish land, and it 
would be unwise to tell him before he had 
done so that he would immediately be taxed 
as an absentee. They were spreading their 
nets from the other side of the Irish Chan- 
nel, and it would be better to let the ca- 
pitalist invest his money and fall into the 
trap, before they showed him the uninviting 
hook that was laid for him; before they 
told him, that this said Irish Channel 
should be as Styx to him, over whose 
waters there was no return. He did not 
wish the Government to turn land jobber 
and agent, to make itself the gaoler of Irish 
landlords, or to dictate what should be drain- 
ed, or enclosed, or purchased, or sold; but 
the Legislature ought to draw some dis- 
tinction between the landlords who did 
perform their duties and those who neg- 
lected them. What had the whole of the 
present debate turned on? On the dif- 
ferences between Protectionists and Free 
Traders, or between Whigs and Tories ? 
No; it might be fairly and truly said to 
have turned upon the question he was now 
pressing on the attention of the House. 
He thought it unfair to press heavily on 
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the landlord who had improved his estates, 
employed labour, and invested capital, for 
the misdeeds of another who had neglected 
his duties. Let him, for the purpose of 
illustration, take England for one townland, 
and Ireland for another. Ireland was mi- 
serable, suffering, destitute, and discon- 
tented. Did not English Members say, it 
was unfair that England should pay for 
the misdeeds of Ireland? They said, if 
Ireland was miserable, discontented, and 
wretched, it was because in past times its 
landlords had been improvident, neglectful, 


and unimproving; because they had not | 


availed themselves of their opportunities; 
because they had not done justice to what 
was their own. He was not prepared to 
say these charges were without founda- 
tion; he had never, since he had paid any 
attention to the subject, been able to dis- 
guise from himself that the landowners of 
Ireland had much, very much, to answer 
for. Toa great degree, though not alto- 
gether, perhaps, they were liable to the 
charges brought against them. Whether 
this were the case or not, taking Ireland 
and England separately, the whole course 
of this debate had resolved itself into a 
great ‘‘townland’’ discussion. England 
says, as she might justly say, ‘‘ Let the 
property of Ireland support the poor of Lre- 
land; England cannot be perpetually bur- 
dened with Irish poverty.’’ However willing 
to meet the present great emergency, yet 
England must insist on its being no pre- 
eedent for continual relief; but that for the 
future the property of Ireland must and 
shall support its poor. If then they gave 
up the system of entire centralization, he 
was fairly entitled to ask them to draw a 
definitive distinction between implacable 
enemies and those who necessarily would 
best aid and co-operate with them. If 
they were disposed to charge the poor 
rate on the Consolidated Fund, his argu- 
ment fell to the ground ; when they once 
admitted. the expediency of a territorial 
division, then let them carry out the true 
principle, and take care that the pro- 
perty of the townland in Ireland shall be 
responsible for its poverty. Hon. Gentle- 
men were eager enough to cry out ‘* Help 
yourselyes;”’ and the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, had, not for 
the first time, pressed on the attention of 
Irish landlords the expediency of taking 
care of their own interests; but something 
more was apparently to be understood in 
that advice—that the Irish landlords were 
bound to help their neighbour also. And 
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when the adoption of that advice real] 

was made compulsory, he called on the 
Government not to accumulate difficulties, 
and to separate in Ireland the good from 
the bad landlord. They must do this, for 
it was out of their power to strike an ayer. 
age. The Irish people were called a law. 
_less people, and certainly the Irish people 
| did reject the laws which had obtained 
| the sanction of the constitution; but they 
‘had, in defence, created a code of their 
own, and it should now be the duty of the 
| Legislature to win them from their alle. 
giance to their dark and unwritten doe- 
trines, to a system which should be more 
palpably based in justice, and better tend- 
ing to their happiness and welfare. How 
could they better begin than by acting 
justly and fairly towards those whose in- 
terests were intermixed with the interests 
of the people ? He had had opportunities, 
frequent and sufficient, of comparing the 
character of the peasants of Ireland with 
that of the agricultural population of Seot- 
land and England; and the result of his 
examination convinced him that, peculiarly 
and especially, the Irish peasant was go- 
verned, more than the peasant of any other 
country, by territorial and ancestral influ- 
ence. He did not mean the influence of 
rank; he meant, that when a landed pro- 
prietor exercised his power over those 
below him justly and benevolently, that 
man possessed more influence than could 
be given to him or kept from him by 
any law. And if that were the case, it 
was incumbent upon the Legislature to 
strengthen so serviceable an authority. 
As far as relief was concerned, the more 
minute territorial divisions were made, the 
more suitably and easily relief could be 
administered. The personal influence of 
landlords was of the greatest value. They 
all saw in every paper tales of violence, 
which no one could palliate or defend; but 
they did not see there the many acts of 
friendship and gratitude which the recent 
difficulties had called forth between land- 
lord and tenant. They did not see in the 
papers how much had been done by the 
presence of a respected Irish landlord in 
times of great pressure and distress. He 
ealled on the House to strengthen the 
hands of those men, who, being the friends 
of the peasantry, were necessarily the 
friends of that House. He was, however, far 
from seeing any design or tendency in Go- 
vernment to diminish the area of taxation; 
he beheld in the Bills before them a very 











ominous sign of an intention to enlarge it. 
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If they succeeded in doing so—if they en- 
larged the present divisions made for the 

ses of the poor-law rating, or, in 
other words, if they substituted unions for 
electoral divisions—he would abandon the 
matter in despair. Every one must admit 
that the Labour-rate Act had been, pro 
tanto, a nullity. The collection of large 
masses of men in one spot, and their ab- | 
straction from agricultural pursuits under 
that Act, was in itself a great evil; but the 
landlords had hoped there would be an end 
to it, and he sincerely regretted that the 
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was no new question; he had had this 
townlands question, as the hon. Gentleman 
called it, urged upon him over and over 
again while he was in Ireland, by the 
hon. Gentleman himself and by others, 
landed proprietors, who entertained a very 
strong opinion on the point, and whose 
station in the country demanded from 
any Member of the Government that 
they should be listened to with deference 
and respect. But the more he had con- 
sidered, the more was he convinced that 
very important principles were involved in 


announcement of the intention of the Go- | the question now before the House — that 
yernment on the townlands question, which it involved one consideration on which it 
had been so anxiously expected by those | would be impossible for the Government to 
who had co-operated with the Government | give way. They had felt all along the 
in all its difficulties, had not been made. | great necessity, so far as practicable, of 


Aman might be very willing to pay for 
improvements on his own estate, but he 
could not pay for those on the property of | 
his absentee neighbour. Every person ac- | 
quainted with Ireland must know that this | 
objection was well founded. He feared, | 
however, they were going to resist the | 
principle he advocated, and were prepared 
to persevere rather in the extension than 
in the diminution of the area of taxation. 
But they would not do so unopposed, and 
without his entering his solemn protest, 
that as far as the forms of the House would 
allow him, he would persist in objecting to 
this—he would not say vicious and danger- 
ous, but to this—fatal principle. If the 
Government were by such means, applied 
to the permanent poor law of Ireland, 
about to discourage benevolence, to weaken 
responsibility, and to foster selfishness, at 
least they should not do so without a warn- 
ing from one who had attentively studied | 
the character of the Irish people. He} 
feared, when he sat down, that he would | 
remember something that he could have 

wished to state to the House; but he would 

conclude with observing that, if his experi- | 
ence of Ireland were worth anything, they | 
could not give to the landed proprietary of 
Ireland a more heavy blow and greater 
discouragement than would be inflicted on 
them by enlarging the area of taxation. 

_ Mr. LABOUCHERE was very unwill- 
ing to detain the House one moment from 
going into Committee on the Bill; but in 
consideration of the great importance of 
the question brought forward, and because 
otherwise it might have appeared as per- 
sonal disrespect to the hon. Gentleman, or 
as insensibility on his own part to the im- 
portance of the subject, he felt it his duty 
to make one or two observations. This 








| carrying with them the cordial co-operation 


of the landlords in the efforts they were 
making to rescue the people of Ireland 
from the effects of the calamity which had 
fallen upon the land; but they had, never- 
theless, come to the conclusion, that the 
proposal on this subject was of such a na- 
ture, that, in their duty to the Irish peo- 
ple, taken as a whole, they could not com- 
ply with it. Now, what was this principle 
thus pressed upon their attention? He 
had never heard it stated so plainly, so 
nakedly, so broadly, and he would add, so 
honestly, as by the hon. Gentleman that 
night: it was neither more nor less than 
that, in providing for the destitution of Ire- 
land, they should deal, not with communi- 
ties, but with particular properties. That 
was the question, though it had never be- 
fore been so nakedly explained. It was 


| in a very different shape; it had been urged 


by the Agricultural Society when applied 
in the controversy on the Labour-rate Bill. 
It was then said— 

“« When we ask you to adopt the townland divi- 
sion, the principle of individual properties, we ad- 
mit it is not fair for the proprietor to say he will 
take care of his own poor, and will not look over 
the hedge to see what is being done by his neigh- 
bour ; we are willing that the assessment should 
be levied so as to affect all the property in the 
electoral district for the support of the poor; we 
are willing to expend that money in providing for 
the destitute on our own estates, and even beyond 
the limits of our own estates; but we ask, when 
we have done this, that we shall be allowed to 
employ the people on our own estates, and that 
we shall not then be subject to any further tax- 
ation.” 


He thought there were very great objec- 
tions to any such arrangement. He would 
not now repeat all the arguments he had 
used on the former occasion, because the 
case was not now entirely before the 
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House; but it was clear that the hon. 
Gentleman asked neither more nor less 
than as had been stated. The hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to the electoral districts as 
the unit of taxation. Now, he would tell 
the House what an electoral district was. 
There were 2,050 electoral districts in Ire- 
land, each from 10,000 to 15,000 as an 
average of acreage. This was not an 
enormous tract of country; it was a dis- 
trict in which it was reasonable to expect 
that the proprietors would act together for 
the public good. But still the hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to the system : he wanted 
the Government to go further—to go down 
to the townlands; there being 60,000 
townlands, and in almost every instance 
coterminous with private property. The 
hon. Gentleman wanted them to deal with 
individual proprietors in their individual 
capacity; he desired they would not deal 
with the community. That, however, was 
a principle in which they could not safely 
acquiesce ; it was dangerous, and it might 
often prove unjust. The hon. Gentleman 
asked if they would deprive proprietors in 
Ireland of all motive to take care of the 
condition of, and to employ their own peo- 
ple resident on, their own properties, by 
swamping them with an immense mass of 
destitution from the surrounding district ? 
His (Mr. Labouchere’s) belief was, that in 
this question a medium must be aimed at, 
and that the extreme of either principle 
was decidedly mischievous. He thought it 
wrong, in making divisions, to make them 
so large or so extensive as to deprive the 
proprietors of any district of all motive to 
interest themselves in the welfare of the 
surrounding poor. He considered that it 
was an excellent provision in the poor law 
which gave encouragement to landowners 
to employ the poor in their neighbourhood. 
This he fully admitted ; but it was quite 
another thing to restrict the principle so 
far as to throw upon each individual pro- 
prietor the charge of taking care of the 
resident poor on his own property, and not 
to insist upon his combining with persons 
in his neighbourhood in the responsibility of 
relieving the destitute of his district. He 
looked upon that as an inadmissible prin- 
ciple ; it was not, so far as he knew, ad- 
mitted into the poor law of any country in 
the world; it was not the principle ap- 
plied to an English proprietor in an 
English parish. The English proprietor 
was not permitted to say that if he em- 
ployed the poor in one form, he was not to 
employ them in another. They told the 
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English proprietor that he was bound to 
take care of the poor of the parish in which 
he lived. They told the different proprie. 
tors of a district that they must concert 
and combine and co-operate in this object; 
and they forbade him to deal alone in his 
individual capacity. He believed, without 
wishing to say it in an invidious sense, that 
it was a principle not built upon anything 
applicable to the present day. It applied 
to a state of serfdom; it was founded on 
the feudal principle. The noble Lord 
opposite, the Member for Newark, cheered 
that sentiment, and he (Mr. Labouchere) 
knew that the noble Lord liked the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman all the 
better for being based on the feudal prin. 
ciple; but to him it was a great objection 
that it was a feudal principle, and that 
it was not at all applicable to the condition 
of England and Ireland in 1847. He had 
stated that he had an objection to the 
principle of the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man; but, even if the principle were con- 
ceded, he held that it would be found quite 
impracticable in detail. He believed that 
if they had subdivisions of 60,000 town. 
lands all over the country, with separate 
machinery at work, and separate officers 
to carry out the objects of this Bill—or 
even if they had only one-half or one-fourth 
of that number of townlands, it would be 
utterly impracticable to carry it out. But 
he would not go into that, as his objection 
was to the principle of the Motion. He 
ought to say here, that he thought the 
proposed measure would operate most un- 
justly in many cases. Take the case of a 
great proprietor who had a large property 
on which there was scarcely any population 
at all: because such a man undertook to 
support his own poor—though scarcely a 
single individual lived on his estate—was 
he not to be called upon to aid in support- 
ing the poor creatures who lived upon an 
estate adjoining? Such a thing was per- 
fectly inadmissible, and he believed would 
not be listened to for a moment in that 
House. But there were other reasons, pe- 
culiar to Ireland, why the proposal of the 
hon. Member would work most unjustly. 
He thought every encouragement should 
be given to improving landlords; he thought 
the man who improved his property and 
gave employment to the people was a bene- 
factor to his country, and ought to be 
encouraged ; but there were cases in Ire- 
land where men had improved their estates, 
but who nevertheless turned off and mani- 
fested no concern as to what became of 
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the people who had lived upon those es- 
tates. Now, he thought it would be a 
monstrous injustice if persons who so acted 
should profit by such a scheme as that of 
the hon. Gentleman; while those who, on 
neighbouring estates, from motives of hu- 
manity, had allowed their people to remain, 
should be burdened with the support of 
those thus left upon their hands. He must 
also say that the plan of the hon. Gentle- 
man was altogether inapplicable to the case 
of towns. The minute subdivision of the 
country which he proposed, would throw 
an intolerable burden of taxation on many 
of the towns, and large villages even, in 
many parts of Ireland. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman, that if he had come to 
this conclusion with regard to his plan, it 
was not without serious consideration, or 
without having availed himself of every 
opportunity, while in Ireland, of communi- 
cating with parties most interested in the 
subject. And he must say that, consider- 


ing the way in which the population of 
Ireland was at present constituted—how 
the people were, in particular places, hud- 
dled together—considering the mischievous 
manner in which the population was, from 
particular causes, distributed at the present 
moment, he was convinced that such a 


course as this——-that each townland, or 
each collection of a few townlands, should 
support its own people, and not be called 
upon to contribute to any larger division— 
would have the effect of exempting many 
who ought to bear the expense from the 
burden of maintaining the people; while, 
on the other hand, a crushing weight of 
taxation would be thrown upon particular 
townlands in many parts of the country. 
[Mr. S. O’Brien was here understood to 
say that he did not mean to make town- 
lands the principle of division in all cases, 
but that he considered the electoral divi- 
sions too large.] He understood the hon. 
Gentleman to plead for the principle of 
townlands—for the principle of dealing, 
not with communities, but with the property 
of individuals; and he repeated that he 
did not think such a principle applicable to 
Ireland at the present day. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman very much underrated 
an advantage derived from managing these 
matters in local districts—he meant the 
advantage of co-operation in those districts. 
He knew that the hon. Gentleman had 
great experience on this part of the sub- 
‘ect. He had exerted himself with most 
praiseworthy activity in the district in 
Which he lived as a member of the local 
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committee; and he feared that the hon. 
Gentleman had not met with the support 
and co-operation which he ought to have 
done. But in Ireland, generally, there 
had of late resulted the best effects from 
the combination of all classes which had 
taken place for the purpose of giving re- 
lief to the people. They had met in the 
relief committees and in sessions who had 
never met before. The Protestant and Ca- 
tholic clergyman, the landlord, the tenant, 
the cess-payer—men of different creeds and 
different politics, were forced together by 
the pressure of circumstances, and learned 
to act together, to know one another, to 
understand one another, and to appre- 
ciate one another. The system which 
had been pursued promised to confer the 
most lasting advantages upon Ireland; and 
he should therefore regret to see it in any 
degree stopped, or that any course should 
be adopted to discourage it. He thought 
that in asking the people of Ireland to 
meet in the electoral districts, they were 
conferring great advantages upon them- 
selves, while they were thus enabled to 
give their support to Parliament, and to 
render material assistance to Government, 
in the great work they had to perform; a 
work which, they would readily believe him 
when he said it, required the co-operation 
of all classes of the community. Now, he 
thought the principle of the hon. Gentle- 
man would put a stop to all this; and there- 
fore for that, and other reasons, he consi- 
dered it his duty to oppose it. He had 
made these observations with reference to 
the Bill before the House; and he would 
not be tempted to enter upon the ques- 
tion, whether the system of electoral di- 
visions or the system of unions, as ap- 
plied to rating, would be best under the 
poor-law relief measure. That was not 
the question before them ; but, when it 
did come under their notice, he hoped it 
would receive from the House a careful 
and dispassionate consideration. Of course, 
Her Majesty’s Government would approach 
it with a full sense of its importance, and 
with an earnest wish to take that course 
which they considered would be most for 
the advantage of Ireland. The question 
before them at present, was not whether 
they would make the electoral districts 
smaller or larger; but it was, whether they 
should desert the principle of dealing with 
communities, and go down to the principle 
of dealing with individual properties. To 
that he was decidedly opposed. He had 
come to the conclusion that they could not 
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justly or safely accede to the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman; and he hoped the 
House would not give that proposal their 
sanction. 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL expressed a hope 
that Government would not oppose this 
proposal when the Poor Relief Bill came 
to be discussed; and, in that case, he would 
suggest that the House should waive all 
discussion of the subject for the present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would deline giv- 
ing any pledge on the subject. 

Sir H. W. BARRON regretted exceed- 
ingly the tone adopted by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Labouchere) on the present 
occasion. Nine-tenths of the experienced 
men in that part of Ireland in which he 
resided, said that the electoral division was 
much too large, and was exceedingly dan- 
gerous to the rights of property; and that 
it did not stimulate the landlords sufficiently 
to watch their own interests or the interests 
of those located on their property. If they 
extended the poor law in Ireland, and did 
not at the same time contract the territorial 
responsibility, they would commit an enor- 
mous and incalculable mischief on the 
landed proprietors in that country. It 


was quite a mistake of his right hon. 
Friend below him to say that the princi- 
ple propounded by the hon. Member for 


Northamptonshire would require new ma- 
chinery. What the landed proprietors re- 
quired at present was, some measure which 
would have the effect of stimulating them 
to employ their tenants in the improvement 
of their property. Let them narrow the 
responsibility, and bring home to each 
landlord, in the plain manner pointed out 
by the hon. Member, the duties which he 
was required to perform towards his tenant- 
ry and the poor around him. They must 
be told that they would be required to em- 
ploy their poor in useful works on their own 
property, or feed them in the poorhouse. 
Was it not plain that every landlord, no 
matter how negligent, no matter how igno- 
rant, or how unwilling he might be to 
employ the people around him, would, as 
a matter of necessity and self-defence, say, 
“Why, I would rather, of course, have 
some labour, some productive work from 
the men that I am obliged to support, than 
be compelled to feed them in idleness in 
the workhouse.”” He thought, therefore, 
that the deduction was clear, that the prin- 
ciple suggested by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire would have the effect of 
stimulating the landlords, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, to employ the poor in the improve- 
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ment of their own estates. The great argu, 
ment, in fact the only tangible argument 

that had been brought forward against the 
principle of the hon. Gentleman, that he 
could understand, was, that it would have g 
tendency in stimulating landlords to clear 
their estates ; but he was surprised that it 
did not strike his right hon. Friend that 
against such a procedure there would be a 
complete remedy; and it was this: the 
landlord would be bound for three or fiye 
years (the number of years was of no great 
interest) to employ or support the parties 
whom he might have ejected ; that was to 
say, if they should happen to apply to the 
union workhouse. It would be, of course, 
left to the board of guardians to decide 
whether applicants for relief had been 
ejected from estates in the townlands where 
they applied for support. That, in his 
opinion, was a complete answer to the ob- 
jection raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the principle proposed was not in accord- 
ance with the custom; but he begged to 
state most distinctly—and it had been al- 
ready again and again stated, and could 
not be too often repeated—that the custom 
which prevailed on this subject in England, 
had been handed down from one generation 
to another. And if that custom had been 
found to work evil, for Heaven’s sake let 
them not inflict the same principle upon 
Ireland. It had manifestly worked incal- 
culable mischief for England. The Irish 
landed proprietors believed that it was their 
duty to support the poor on their own pro- 
perty. The right hon. Gentleman had 
talked about theories, but what the hon. 
Member had laid down were practical mea- 
sures ; and as long as he could meet with 
such measures he would throw theories to 
the wind. Let them make every landlord 
accountable for the pauperism which, by 
his neglect, by his ignorance, his absen- 
teeism, or bad management, he had brought 
upon his estate. By so doing they would 
compel every landlord, in self-defence, to 
take care of his people, and to manage his 
property to greater advantage than he did 
at present. That was plain common sense, 
and he was surprised that theories had 
been brought forward as objections to the 
principle laid down by the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire. But he begged 
leave to ask whether the poor in England 
were supported on the electoral division 
system? He believed that they were not. 
He believed that the law in England was, 
that every parish should support its own 
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r; and if that were the law, let the 
same be introduced into Ireland, if the 
Jan of the hon. Member were rejected. 
Let them not be tormented in Ireland with 
some newfangled system that might be of 
incalculable mischief to it. A parish in 
England was, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, only one-fourth the extent of an 
electoral division in Ireland, and the law 
in the two kingdoms was, therefore, not 
analogous. He knew an electoral division 
in Ireland which extended sixteen miles 
in one direction, and ten miles in another. 
let them make property accountable for 
the pauperism that was upon it. The Le- 
gislature had now a tabula rasa, a blank 
sheet of paper as it were, for their legisla- 
tin. If they adopted the system now 
propounded by the Government, he be- 
lieved in his conscience that it would 
amount to a confiscation of the property in 
Ireland. He implored the Government 
not to persevere in their present measure. 
He felt strongly upon, and was perfectly 
acquainted with, the whole of this matter ; 
he had also had the benefit of the expe- 
rience of some of the most practical landed 
proprietors in Ireland; and they believed 
with him, that unless the Legislature nar- 
rowed the responsibilities of property, the 
greatest mischief would be inflicted upon 
Treland—that this measure would, in fact, 
tend to involve the whole of that country 
in one common ruin. 

Mr. BELLEW said, there was no doubt 
that this measure would have the effect of 
confiscating some of the landed estates in 
Ireland, but he thought that such confisca- 
tion would be richly deserved. He would 
ask whether such confiscation would not 
also be highly serviceable to the country ? 
Believing that the measure was calculated 
to administer to the wants of the poor of 
Ireland and the food of that country, in 
many respects, he would give it his sup- 
port. 

Lorn J. MANNERS wished to ask the 
practical gentlemen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury whether they were prepared to oppose 
the principles laid down by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, merely because 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
said that he had a great objection to any- 
thing which related to feudalism ? Why, 
did the right hon. Gentleman ask what 
was the principle of feudalism, of which he 
had talked in so strange a manner? His 
idea of feudalism was, that it involved the 
performance of mutual duties and respect 
for mutual rights. He might be right or 
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he might be wrong in his view of the prin- 
ciple of feudalism; but the view which the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken was to- 
tally opposed to the principle that property 
had its duties. Now he might be wrong, 
but his first conviction was that the com- 
munity would best be served when indi- 
vidual rights and individual duties were 
properly maintained and performed. But, 
as an English Member, he thought that 
he might be pardoned if he took a part in 
the discussion of this question, because the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down this prin- 
ciple that the duties of the community 
were to be regarded in the first instance; 
and in laying down such a principle, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman had 
opened the door which might at no distant 
period lead him to march on for the in- 
crease of the area of local taxation in Eng- 
land. If the right hon. Gentleman meantany- 
thing, he meant that the areas for local tax- 
ation in England were at present too small; 
and when he saw that this was an undecided 
question, he thought that English Gentle- 
men might be pardoned if they criticised a 
little the important position taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He thought that they ought to 
look very carefully into this matter, and 
he as an English Member would be pre- 
pared, whenever this Bill came to be dis- 
cussed in Committee, to pay the utmost 
attention to the practical statements of the 
hon. Member for Kildare, the hon. Member 
for Waterford, and those other hon. Mem- 
bers who would not, he trusted, be led 
away, or suffer the House of Commons to 
be led away, by the expression of opinions 
upon feudalism or anything else which had 
really nothing to do with the question at 
issue. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE was _ not 
about to enter into any discussion of this 
measure at present, although he might say 
that he believed that if the plan of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire were carried 
out, it would lead to a national rate. He 
thought that the hon. Gentleman had been 
misrepresented in the course of this debate. 
He did not understand the hon. Gentleman 
to say that he recommended the townland 
division, but that the proposed division was 
too large. His (Mr. Osborne’s) immediate 
object in rising was to warn the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of narrowing the 
bounds of the responsibility of landlords in 
Ireland with regard to the relief of the 
poor. He gave the Government every 
credit for kind and good intentions, and 
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thought that, except the poor people who 
were starving, no body of men were more 
to be pitied than the Government. How- 
ever, he must, in justice to his own con- 
viction, say that he believed this Bill would 
prove a complete failure. There would be 
two systems going on at the same time if 
it were adopted—the Labour-rate Act and 
the Act for the Temporary Relief of the 
Destitute. Thus there would be two con- 
tinuous drains from this country, which he, 
for one, was anxious to avoid. It was esti- 
mated that 500,000 of the population were 
employed upon the roads; and the object of 
the present Bill was to turn the surplus 
labour towards agricultural pursuits. Now, 
let them just see what an expense the 
maintenance of those 500,000 involved. 
There were five in each family, or, in all, 
2,500,000. The lowest estimate for the 
support of each was a bowl of soup, which 
cost one penny. Now, even this scanty 
maintenance cost more than 70,000I. per 
week, or something above 3,000,000/. per 
year. The Government said they had 
given attention to all these things, and that 
their anxiety was to promote the cultiva- 
tion of the country. But men fed upon 
this soup were not able to work as men 
ought to work on the farms. Medical men 
said it was a great mistake to suppose that 
the human frame could endure much labour 
upon such dict. Supplies of meat were 
exceedingly scanty, and in many of the 
workhouses deficient. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland had 
stated on a former occasion that there were 
1,500,000 acres of potatoes planted, and 
that the value was IOI. per acre, making 
a total value of 15,000,000/. Three-fourths 
of the ordinary crop was lost, amounting to 
11,250,0007. And the right hon. Gentle- 
man continued to observe, that of 4,000,000 
of acres of oats annually cultivated, the 
value of which was 14,000,0000., a loss of 
one-third had been sustained, or about 
4,600,000/. Thus, by the failure in the 
crop of potatoes and oats, a total loss of 
15,916,0007. had been incurred. The total 
loss in weight was calculated at 11,250,000 
tons of potatoes, and 2,270,000 quarters of 
oats. He believed these estimates were 
accurate, and that if there was a failure in 
cultivation there would be a want of double 
the present deficiency, or somewhere about 
30,000,000/. sterling. He must enter his 
protest against this Bill for the temporary 
relief of the destitute, because he thought 
it would not accomplish the object the Go- 
vernment had in view. 
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Viscouxt BERNARD was of opiniog 
that the Bill should be passed as soon ag 
possible, so that it might come into opera. 
tion at the earliest possible day. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 1 being proposed, 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH ob. 
jected to the appointment of the inspectors 
under the relief commissioners being in 
the hands of those commissioners, and 
proposed an Amendment giving the ap. 
pointment to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Sir G. GREY said, that great respons. 
bility was entrusted to the relief commis. 
sioners, and it was but fair that the selec. 
tion of those agents should be vested in 
them. 

Viscount CLEMENTS objected to the 
constitution of the commission altogether, 
If the Bill was to be properly carried out, 
let commissioners be appointed who had 
time to fulfil their duties, and he thought 
the official persons to be appointed had 
already plenty to do. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted that a 
great stress of business fell upon these 
gentlemen; but, at the same time, Sir 
John Burgoyne, Sir Randolph Routh, and 
Colonel Macgregor were in a position to 
render most efficient service, with occa- 
sional assistance from departments. The 
board was constituted in the manner in 
which it was thought it would work most 
effectively. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE contended that it 
would be impossible for Sir J. Burgoyne 
and Sir Randolph Routh to get through 
the duties the Bill imposed upon them, 
and argued that the business ought to be 
done by the local boards. 

Viscount CLEMENTS thought that 
this part of the Bill ought to be made part 
and parcel of the poor law, and the duties 
given to those who would act as Poor Law 
Commissioners. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the 3rd Clause, 

Mr. S. O’BRIEN moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect, that all magistrates 
having property in the electoral division 
(as well as resident magistrates), all sub- 
scribers of 201., and clergymen of all reli- 
gious denominations, be members of the 
various relief committees. 

Mr. F. FRENCH objected to this pro- 
posal. The clause as it stood, secured the 
proper administration of the law. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE was decid- 


edly of opinion that clergymen of all de- 
nominations ought, ex officio, to be mem- 
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hers of the committees. The relief com- 
mittees which had heretofore been in ex- 
istence, would never have been able to get 
on had it not been for the individual ser- 
vices of the clergy, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant. They hindered jobbing, and in 
all respects rendered most essential ser- 
vice. Were it not for the Catholic priests, 
no business at all would have been done. 
Votes of thanks had been passed to ladies 
and others; but certainly sufficient com- 
liment had not been paid to the united 
eforts of the clergy, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. One clergyman of each deno- 
mination, at the least, ought to be on 
every committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 

QUER said, the constitution of the com- 
mittees was vested in the hands of the 
lord Lieutenant, who was, no doubt, 
deeply sensible of the value of the co-oper- 
ation of the clergy, and would take care 
ractically to testify his appreciation, for 
te had the discretion of appointing whom- 
soever he pleased. The third clause merely 
specified the persons who were to be mem- 
bers as of right. 

CoroxeL CONOLLY was in favour of 
making all magistrates members of the 
committees, who had property in the elec- 
toral division. If the rule were to be re- 
stricted merely to resident magistrates, he 
should himself be cut out of five electoral 
divisions in which his estates were situ- 
ated. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNELL thought that the 
clergy of all denominations ought of neces- 
sity to be members of the relief commit- 
tees. They had rendered most invaluable 
services already, of which he could speak 
both from his personal experience and from 
the testimony of every gentleman who had 
been connected with them. 

Viscount CLEMENTS was also in fa- 
vour of the appointment of the clergy; and 
he particularly objected to the matter being 
left to the discretion of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, who merely spoke as Sir Randolph 
Routh or Mr. Redington directed him. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, if it were 
4 question of paying a compliment to the 
valuable services of the clergy—services 
which he knew to have been most efficient 
—he should be most desirous of doing it. 
But he did not think that was now in dis- 

te; and he agreed that it would be much 
etter to leave the matter to the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant. The committees 
being intended to check the existence of 
8toss abuses, it was desirable that they 
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should not be too extensive, for if forty or 
fifty members were appointed on one com- 
mittee, it would be apt, especially with 
such an eloquent people as the Irish, to 
degenerate into a debating club. 

Mr. SHAW thought the proviso either 
went too far in defining the persons who 
were to be ex-officio members of the relief 
committees, or not far enough. First, as 
regarded the justices, it should be not only 
the justices resident in the electoral divi- 
sions, but also those having rateable pro- 
perty in the electoral divisions. Secondly, 
as regarded the clergy, whom his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick proposed 
should be ex-officio members, he (Mr. Shaw) 
thought it very desirable that there should 
be at least one clergyman of each denomi- 
nation; but if, instead of specifying any 
ex-officio members, the Government pre- 
ferred that the whole should be left to the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, he (Mr. 
Shaw) would not object to the proviso 
being omitted altogether. In reference to 
an observation of the noble Lord near him, 
the Member for Leitrim (Lord Clements), 
that a Lord Lieutenant was nobody, and 
you never could fix him with any responsi- 
bility, he (Mr. Shaw) must, in justice say, 
that the present Lord Lieutenant was no 
nonentity, or mere pageant, for, if there 
ever was a Lord Lieutenant, in reality as 
well as in name, who did his own business, 
and shrunk from no responsibility which 
that involved, it was the present Irish Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE objected to leay- 
ing in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant 
such a wide discretion as to place in his 
hands the appointment of all the members 
who were to distribute the funds of the 
ratepayers. He was certain that no slight 
was intended to be cast upon the clergy 
by the omission of their names in the Bill; 
but a clear distinction was made in it, by 
placing in the Bill the names of those only 
who now had a constitutional right to dis- 
tribute the funds, and they ought not to 
go any farther. He had no doubt what- 
ever that the Lord Lieutenant would do 
this year what he had done last, place on 
the committees the clergy of all denomi- 
nations. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN withdrew his 
Amendment relating to the justices of the 
peace; but said he would persevere in the 
Amendment, that the clergy of all denomi- 
nations officiating in such electoral divi- 
sions should be members of the relief com- 
mittee. 
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The Committee divided on the Question, 
that the words Segeaty be inserted :— 


Ayes 32; Noes 1 


8: Majority 96. 


List of the Aves. 


Acton, Col. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Archbold, R. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Chapman, B. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Grattan, H. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 


Kelly, J. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Martin, T. B. 
Miles, W. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, Dan. jun. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Osborne, R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Smithwith, R. 
Somers, J. P. 
TELLERS, 
O’Brien, W. 8. 
O’Connell, J. 


List of the Nos. 


Aldam, W. 

Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baine, W. 

Barclay, D. 

Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bateson, T. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. Hi. F. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buck, L. W. 
Buller, E. 
Bunbury, W. M‘C. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, Visct. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. I. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G 
Crawford, W. S. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dickinson, I’. H. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, G. 


Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Gibson. rt. hon. T. M. 
Godson, R. 

Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcoat, J. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lambton, H. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B, 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maitland, T. 

Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mure, Col. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Conor Don 

Ord, W. 

Parker, J. 

Plumridge, Capt. 
Power, J. 

Protheroe, E. D, 
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Vane, Lord H, 
Verner, Sir W, 
Vesey, hon. T, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Waddington, H. §, 
Walker, R, 
Warburton, H, 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir 0, 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 
Young, J. 
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Pulsford, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Rich, H. 

Roebuck, J. E. 

Ross, D. R. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Taylor, E. 

Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord Marcus 


Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 7, 

Viscount CLEMENTS begged to call 
attention to Clause 18, which must be read 
together with the 7th. He had no doubt 
that this Bill would pass nearly in its pre- 
sent form; but he, nevertheless, felt it his 
duty to point out the dangers which they 
incurred in passing it. As he had already 
stated on a former occasion, the ill effects 
of the Labour-rate Act had arisen from 
the neglect of the Government to define 
who were to be relieved and who not. The 
same defect appeared in this Bill; as it 
stood, the right hon. Gentleman the Se. 
cretary for Ireland might himse'!f go and 
receive relief. The effect of this Bill would 
be to cause a scramble for relief; and the 
farmers would receive relief to the exclu- 
sion of the poor man. There were many 
more difficulties in the Bill than the Go- 
vernment expected. In his own parish, 
there was not a single individual capable 
of keeping the accounts of the soup re- 
quired to be kept by this Bill; and unless 
the Government reconsidered this clause 
and the 18th, they would find the diffieul- 
ties insurmountable. If the commission- 
ers were the most honest and the most 
clever, as well as the firmest, men, they 
would be unable to resist the pressure 
which would be made upon them. Under 
the Labour-rate Act, the Government had 
adopted as a test a rating to the amount 
of 61., which any person who was ac 
quainted with Ireland must know to be 
absurd. The duty of the Government was, 
in the first place, to define who were to 
receive relief; some rating test must be 
laid down, and he would humbly suggest 4 
4l, rating as the pivot. No person rat 
to that amount should by the Bill be ab 
lowed to receive relief under it. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
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question raised by his noble Friend on this 
clause was, whether the distribution of re- 
lief should be left to the committees, or 
whether the Bill should give an exact de- 
fnition of the persons to be relieved; and 
it would be, in his opinion, extremely un- 
wise in the House to lay down any such 
definition. It would, he believed, be im- 

ssible to do so without the greatest mis- 
chief; and he thought that it would be 
much better to leave it to the discretion of 
the commissioners. He acknowledged that 
under the Labour-rate Act shameful abuses 
had been practised, and that in too many 
instances the relief had been given to 
those who were able to procure subsist- 
ence for themselves, and so far, therefore, 
to the exclusion of the really destitute. 

He was not sanguine enough to hope that 
under the present Act all abuses of that 
kind would be avoided; but Government 
had framed the Bill with the greatest con- 
sideration; and unless they were assisted 
by those who had local knowledge and 
influence, let them do what they might, 
let them employ what staff of officers they 
would, he was afraid they would not suc- 
eeed. He would say, however, that ob- 
viously there was not the same temptation 
to abuse when the relief was given in food; 
and he did hope that the Government would 
receive the cordial support of the local 
committees. His noble Friend had said, 
that it should be an invariable rule to give 
no relief to the persons rated to the poor 
rate to the amount of 4/.; but he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) believed that in some districts, 
if any such strict rule were laid down, 
many persons so rated might perish from 
starvation. It was true, as had been no- 
tieed by the noble Lord, that as a general, 
though not an universal rule, under the 
Labour-rate Act, they had adopted a 61. 
rating test; but he knew, from his own 
experience, that even that test, if adopted 
as an universal rule, would have left many 
really destitute persons without relief. He 
therefore objected to any such definition 
as the noble Lord desired. 

Mr. F. FRENCH could, from his own 
experience, confirm the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland as to the 41. test. 

Mr. BELLEW said, that it was not, in 
his opinion, desirable to establish any de- 
finite line, beyond which no relief should 
be given. As to the Bill in general, he 
thought it would have been better not to 
have had any such temporary measure, 
but to have relied upon the permanent 





poor law, because, at the expiration of the 
period for which the measure was to last, 
there must be an interregnum, during 
which there would be a strong necessity 
for some similar measure. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 8, 

CotoneL CONOLLY thought it very 
hard that the guardians should be required 
to find money which notoriously they had 
not received. He had received a letter 
from a guardian in Ireland, stating that 
they could not collect the rates; and he 
thought it a very unjust thing to make the 
guardians, under another Act, responsible 
for the rates which they could not col- 
lect. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
this was a money question, and could as- 
sure the House that not one farthing of 
these rates could be collected—not until 
after next harvest at all events. He begged 
therefore to suggest to the Government, 
whether it would not be wise to let the 
guardians of unions charge interest on 
money which they advanced. 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to ask the hon. 
Member how they could expect to borrow 
money, when they were told that not one 
farthing of these rates would be levied. 
That was a statement which he had made 
on a former occasion, and not a single 
Member from Ireland had omitted to abuse 
him for making it. Shortly, the House 
would have another clause to consider, 
which pledged the money of this country 
upon the faith of these rates, that would 
never be collected. He had before warned 
the Government and the country that the 
money so advanced could not be repaid; 
and when he made that statement, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
(Colonel Rawdon) said that it was a direct 
attack upon the honour of Ireland. When 
these matters came out, they were of great 
interest to the people of this country. Let 
them not be persuaded by one set of Irish 
Gentlemen that they were lending money 
which the high honour of these Gentlemen 
would compel them to pay; and by another 
class of Irish Members, quite as honest, 
but rather more plain-spoken, that they 
were quite willing to receive the money, 
but that they never intended to repay it. 
He had one other remark to make, in re- 
ference to one observation of the noble 
Lord opposite, which was this, that this 
money, like that already expended, would 
be expended, not on the suffering poor, 
but that all the charity of England would 
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go to minister to the grasping desire of 
those who were trading on the miseries 
of their fellow-countrymen. Such was 
the statement of the noble Lord in sub- 
stance, though, perhaps, not expressed 
in language so strong; so that they had 
these two clear propositions, that the 
money advanced by this country would be 
spent, not only uselessly, but corruptly; 
and that the money of his honest and in- 
dustrious fellow-countrymen was not on 
any occasion to be returned to that Exche- 
quer from which, under false pretences, it 
had been withdrawn. 

Viscount CLEMENTS admitted that 
the statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was in the main correct. He (Lord Cle- 
ments) asserted most positively that the 
money had been mis-spent, to the know- 
ledge of the Government; that the farmers 
had received the relief, and the poor man 
had been defrauded. In the poor-law 
union of which he was himself one of the 
board of guardians, the board had been 
obliged to levy a new rate before they had 
succeeded in collecting the old. In fact, 
there was 1,000/. of the old rate due at the 
time. With respect to the present measure, 
he could assure the House that his solemn 
conviction was, that in the main it would 
be impossible to collect the rates till the 
next harvest, if it would be practicable 
even then. He was quite aware that what 
he was saying would prove unpleasant to 
many Members, but a sense of duty com- 
pelled him to say that the consequences of 
the calamity were only beginning to be 
felt. His conviction was, that there would 
be no crops next year; he held it to be 
physically impossible that one half of the 
land could be cropped, and for this simple 
reason, that no manure had been collected. 
The land was exhausted, and even the 
burning system had failed. The people 
were altogether broken down, and he had 
himself presented a petition to that House, 
signed by 2,000 poor people, praying to 
be enabled to emigrate as a dernier res- 
sort. 

Mr. ROSS thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath had misunderstood the re- 
marks made by Gentlemen opposite as 
to the non-payment of rates. These Gen- 
tlemen did not mean to assert that that 
portion which fell upon the landlords would 
not be paid. He emphatically denied the 
imputation which had been made, that hon. 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland came 
before the House to solicit assistance to 
save them from ruin. He would like to 





see the man who would attempt to prove 
that because Irish Members supported 
measures calculated to give employment t 
their starving countrymen, through the ip. 
strumentality of pecuniary advances, the 
were actuated by mercenary motives, For 
himself, he lived in a part of the country 
where no human being was in danger of 
perishing from want of food; but this did, 
not make him the less anxious to assist in 
procuring relief for less favoured districts, 
With respect to the landlords, he did not 
know so much about those of the south ag 
he did about those of the north ; but of the 
latter he could say that many of them were 
an honour and credit to the class to which 
they belonged. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN was sw. 
prised at the ignorance which had been 
displayed on the part of some Members of 
the Government as to the relative circum. 
stances of occupying tenants in Ireland, 
Why, many of those persons whose hold- 
ings were rated above 4I. were neither pay. 
ing their rents nor cultivating their lands, 
He was convinced that in many parts of the 
country, he would not say in all parts, it 
would be next to impossible to collect rates 
at all, with the exception of what was 
payable by the higher classes. Members 
connected with Ireland had distinctly 
told the House that much of the money 
about to be advanced could not be repaid, 
and that in many cases the assistance 
which was intended to be rendered to the 
poor would be diverted into other channels. 
With regard to the manner in which the 
public money granted for the relief of the 
distressed people had been expended, there 
had been much cause for well-grounded 
complaint. A system of intimidation had 
prevailed. The farmers who had the ma- 
nagement of the affairs had, in some dis- 
tricts placed themselves and their relatives 
upon the relief works; and the disturbances 
which had taken place had not been eom- 
mitted by the poor, but by those clamorous 
persons who had established and acted 
upon a regular system of intimidation. He 
recommended the House to leave as little 
as possible in the power of such persons. 
Let the difficulties which presented them- 
selves be settled in the House, and be pro- 
vided for in the Bill before it passed. At 
least, if it were not done, let no one 
say they had not been sufficiently fore- 
warned, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the picture which had 
been laid before the House of the present 
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condition and future prospects of Ireland, 
gfforded little encouragement to the Go- 
yernment to persevere with the present or 
any other measure. Still it was not till 
they had taken the whole subject under 
most painful consideration, that the Go- 
yernment had arrived at the conclusion 
that the present measure was the best 
which could be proposed under existing 
circumstances. As to the abuses which 
had prevailed under the Labour-rate Act, 
in some districts the relief committees must 
bear part of the blame. In Clare, Captain 
Wynne, the officer employed under the 
Board of Works, struck off, in two weeks, 
from the list of persons employed on the 
public works, no fewer than 6,000 names. 
He was not sanguine enough to believe 
that all fraud or abuse had been effectually 
guarded against; but it was believed that 
the best check which could exist was the 
ome adopted—that of placing the working 
of the measure in the hands of those who 
had to bear the expense of it. He believed 
in some parts it would be next to impossi- 
ble that the rates could be collected; but 
the portion due by the landlords would be 
realized, and he had no doubt that a con- 
siderable portion of what was payable 
by the tenants would also be paid. No- 
thing was so false as to say that an indis- 
position to fulfil pecuniary engagements 
prevailed throughout Ireland. He believed, 
that in many instances where rates had not 
been collected, the fault lay with the par- 
ties whose business it was to make the 
collection. Under the present Bill, more 
summary power was given to enforce pay- 
ment than previously existed. The hon. 
Member for Donegal had stated, that in 
requiring the guardians to collect the rates 
under the Bill, the Government were ask- 
ing them to perform a duty which they 
were not called upon to perform. This was 
amistake. The guardians were bound to 
collect all rates for the benefit of the poor, 
and this would include the rates imposed 
under the present Bill. In the case of the 
Castlebar union the parties in arrear were 
not the poorer ratepayers, but large holders 
of land ; and the fault of allowing the ar- 
rears was attributable to the guardians. 
To guard, however, against the imper- 
fect performance of duty by such par- 
ties, the Bill now submitted contained a 
Provision for superseding them, and ap- 
pointing a paid board. He thought, that, 
although the probability of repayment was 
to some extent doubtful, still it was the 
duty of the Government to persevere in its 
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efforts to afford relief to the starving po- 
pulation. Such was the object of the Bill; 
and he was sure that if an appeal were 
made to the country, the course pursued 
by the Government would meet with gene- 
ral approval. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE did not 
agree in thinking that the relief afforded 
under the Labour-rate Act had been 
abused by the circumstance of the small 
farmers, or their sons, having availed 
themselves of its advantages. These per- 
sons were driven by distress to the Go- 
vernment works. He hoped that what had 
occurred in the county of Clare was an ex- 
ception to what had been generally expe- 
rienced; he was sure that such was the 
case at Castlebar. As to the payment of 
the rate, he had never asserted that non- 
payment would be universal; he had al- 
ways excepted that part which was payable 
by the landlords. 

Mr. C. O'BRIEN accused the persons 
connected with the Board of Works of un- 
fair dealing and favouritism. The object 
of these persons, he said, was to keep 
themselves and their numerous cousins and 
favourites in employment, no matter whe- 
ther the works were profitable or not. The 
people of the county of Clare, who were 
remarkable for their attachment to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, had 
been represented in the reports of the offi- 
cers of the Board of Works as savages, 
and everything that was bad. As to the 
payment of the rates, he could state, that 
in the remote district where he had lived 
for the greater part of his life, and where 
he had endeavoured to do the utmost good 
in his power, the rates had been paid. He 
could state this from personal knowledge; 
for he was the chairman of the board of 
guardians. The ratepayers would no doubt 
have to contend with difficulties between 
the present time and the next harvest; but 
abundant security existed that the Govern- 
ment would be paid. He hoped that an 
official inquiry would be ordered into the 
allegations made by the persons connected 
with the Board of Works. 

Mr. P. SCROPE hoped the House 
would not be led away from the main sub- 
ject by matters of subsidiary interest. The 
question for consideration was, first, how 
were millions to be saved from starvation ; 
and, in the next place, how was the money 
of the people of England to be protected 
from being wasted and squandered in job- 
bing. After the warnings which had been 
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non-collection of rates, the House would 
do well to consider how far it would be ser- 
viceable to place a larger portion of the 
rates upon the landlords. That suggestion 
had been made to him by many of the 
landlords themselves. If an effort were 
made to collect the rates from the small 
occupiers, a recurrence of the scenes which 
took place in 1834, when the Government 
was forced to employ horse and foot to 
assist the civil power in the collection of 
tithes, might be apprehended. The resist- 
ance then offered to the payment of tithes 
resulted in fixing the burden upon the 
landlord. He thought it would be well to 
follow that precedent under present cir- 
cumstances. Were this course pursued, 
the landlords would take care that no job- 
bing occurred. 

The CHANCELLOR or tie EXCHE- 
QUER rose to explain. In referring to 
the county of Clare, he had merely spoken 
of it as an exception to what had occurred 
generally in Ireland. Let it be remem- 
bered, that it was in Clare that the Lord 
Lieutenant was obliged to issue a letter 
discontinuing the works, in consequence of 
the conduct of the people; and also that it 
was in that county that a murderous at- 
tack was made upon a person entrusted 
with the discharge of a public duty. For 
the satisfaction of the House, he would 
read the letter of Captain Wynne, which 
communicated the fact of his having struck 
off an immense number of persons from 
the relief works. In this letter, the Cap- 
tain stated that he had struck off three 
thousand persons, and expected to strike 
off an equal number in the following week. 
This act had effectually stopped the mouths 
of thousands of clamorous persons, whose 
only claim to employment was, that per- 
sons employed on the works were as well 
off as they themselves were. The disband- 
ing of the persons had led to their depar- 
ture, and the departure of the other candi- 
dates to their farms. These were matters 
of fact which could not be controverted. 

Mr. C. O’BRIEN repeated his charge 
against Captain Wynne and the other offi- 
cers of the Board of Works, and called 
upon the Government to grant a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry. 

Mason MACNAMARA remarked, that 
Captain Wynne had never visited the re- 
lief committee, and was not, consequently, 
conversant with the facts. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL considered that 
the statement which had been made as to 
the abuses which had existed, were exag- 





gerated. In regard to the rate, there was 
no doubt, great peril that they would not 
be collected in many parts. But what was 
then to be done? They could not get 
money from those who had none; at the 
same time, he was persuaded that the 
landlords would pay their share of the 
rate. For his own part, however, he was 
of opinion that the Government should re. 
sort to a large loan to Ireland, in order to 
keep the people alive. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, it would 
be impossible to collect the rates in cer. 
tain parts of the country; but there were 
large portions of it in which he was sure 
there would be a great and honourable dis. 
position to pay them. He would suggest 
that the Government should, however, give 
up all idea of collecting rates from the 
smaller occupiers. 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, that the hon. 
Member for Clare (Major Macnamara) had 
complained of the conduct of a public fune- 
tionary, Captain Wynne; but, in the cor- 
respondence which had been laid upon the 
Table, there was a letter from that gen- 
tleman, a passage from which he would 
read to the House. It was as follows, and 
was dated Ennis, December 5, 1846 :— 


“T regret to say that matters are not improving 
with us in this district, nor can I expect them to 
improve so long as yesterday’s scenes continue to 
be enacted daily. 

“The extraordinary presentment sessions at 
Ennistimon, held yesterday, were a second edition 
of those at Corofin. Major Macnamara, M.P,, 
was in the chair, supported by Mr. Cornelius 
O’Brien, M.P., Mr. J. O’Brien, M.P., &e. The 
two first hours were occupied in attack and 
defence, without ever once touching upon the 
business of the day. It was obvious that it was 
not to transact business they had come there, and 
the result of course was that nothing was done, 
and nothing can be done till another extraordi- 
nary presentment sessions be called. This must 
lead to considerable inconvenience, as on many 
of the works in the barony the funds will be very 
soon exhausted, and the men will be obliged to go 
four or five miles to others, for which there remain 
presentments. All this, together with the evil 
consequences of leading the people to expect to 
be turned into their own gardens to till, I ex- 
plained all to no purpose. I therefore had but 
one course to pursue, that of protesting against 
the entire proceedings, in which I was followed 
by Mr. Hill and Mr. Gamble. I, and the other 
officers of your board, have strong reasons to 
complain of the conduct of the two county Mem- 
bers, who appeared to come there for the sole pur- 
pose of holding us up, one and all, to the assassin, 
and hallooing on a mob of the very worst descrip- 
tion who were present. Can it be wondered at, 
that the stewards and overseers will not discharge 
their duties, and that the men on the works are 
doing literally nothing but what they please? When 
I give directions to any of them, they resigt, 
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rather than carry those directions into effect ; 
and, I confess, I ean scarcely expect any other 
course from any of them not gifted with strong 
nerves in the present state of county Clare so- 
ciety.” 

Now this letter should be read by every 
Gentleman in the House. He would say 
nothing as to the rights of the case ; but 
he had thought it but fair and proper that 
that letter should be made known. 

Mr. C. O’BRIEN said, that nothing that 
fell from either his hon. Colleague or him- 
self, on the occasion referred to could have 
led Captain Wynne to write that letter, 
which, in fact, was written by him with a 
view to get himself into the favour of the 
board. The committee over which his 
Colleague had presided was not at Ennis- 
timon, but at another place ; and he must 
say that it ill became Captain Wynne to 
talk of his Colleague and himself as he had 
done ; for Captain Wynne had lately had 
a transaction which ought to have unfitted 
him for any place of authority. Captain 
Wynne, however, was absent, and he had 
no wish to say anything behind his back 
that he would not say before his face; and 
he would now only add that, if the House 
would grant him a Committee, he would 
undertake to prove before it that what he 
had said was true. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted the in- 
troduction of this personal question; but 
after what had been said of Captain Wynne, 
he did feel it to be only due to a public 
servant, who was absent, to add his testi- 
mony to that of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
C, Wood) to the fact, that it was the opin- 
ion of every Member of the Irish Govern- 
ment acquainted with Captain Wynne’s 
conduct in the discharge of his public duty 
in Clare, that, though many officers of the 
Board of Works had distinguished them- 
selves by the manner in which they had 
performed their duties, there was no man 
whose conduct had been more conspicuous 
under very difficult circumstances, or who 
had played a more gallant part than Cap- 
tain Wynne. He had never seen Captain 
Wynne in his life, and he only bore this 
testimony to his public conduct from a 
sense of justice. He did not enter into the 
disputes between that gentleman and the 
hon. Member for Clare; but after what had 
been said of Captain Wynne, he felt it due 
to him to say that, in regard to the gene- 
ral scope and tenor of his conduct, the 
course he had pursued entitled him to the 
gratitude of that county and of the coun- 
try, for the manner in which he had se- 
cured the public peace. He agreed that 
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there had been many abuses in connexion 
with the publie works; but it was most 
unjust to argue, from their prevalence in 
particular cases, that abuses had been the 
general rule in respect of these works. In 
many places—as in Wicklow, &¢c.—the 
public works had been very well conducted, 
and the destitute had been employed; 
whilst those who ought not to be upon the 
works had been kept off. He did hope 
that the House would now be permitted to 
proceed with the Bill before it without fur- 
ther interruption. 

Mr. C. O’BRIEN contended that he 
had a just right of complaint against Cap- 
tain Wynne, for printing a letter full of 
abuse of his Colleague and himself, whilst 
he suppressed the report in which they 
were acquitted of what had been laid to 
their charge. 

Mr. SHAW said, that he felt much of 
the previous discussion to be very degrad- 
ing to Ireland, and calculated to convey a 
most unjust impression to the public mind 
in England, as regarded both the persons 
to be relieved by the measures introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
prospect of repayment of the money to 
be advanced for that purpose. He did 
not deny that there had been some abuses 
and mismanagement under the Labour 
Act; and, considering that a new machi- 
nery had to be, as it were in a moment, 
applied to the supply of food for millions of 
persons who had lost their usual means of 
support, it was not surprising that there 
should have been some abuses, and some 
blundering ; but it was unreasonable to 
argue from the abuse of a system against 
the use of it, and to make the exception as 
if it were the general rule of the country. 
There was great confusion in the minds 
of English Gentlemen as to the term 
‘*farmers’’ in Ireland; for when it was 
said that there were numbers of farmers 
getting employment on the public works in 
Ireland, what kind of farmers were they ? 
Why, unfortunate holders of two or three 
acres of ground, who had lost in their po- 
tato crop their whole winter’s supply of 
food, and who, with their families, must 
inevitably have starved if they did not by 
some means earn wages as labourers. He 
(Mr. Shaw) would not for a moment de- 
fend the abuse of a substantial farmer, or 
his family, being so employed; but he did 
not believe there was a more destitute class 
in all Ireland than that of the so-called 
farmers, whose case he had been describ- 
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spoke of perhaps the most distressed county 
in Ireland, the county of Leitrim. A gen- 
tleman possessing property there had told 
him (Mr. Shaw) within the last two days, 
that finding his local agent was unable to 
collect any rent, he had sent a very active 
and intelligent agent from another part of 
Ireland to report to him upon the case. 
That agent assured him, that where 7001. 
should have been collected in the ordinary 
course, he could get but 5/.; that he had 
visited the house of every tenant; that 
there was in them scarcely an article of 
furniture, or a morsel of food; and that, so 
far from asking them for money, it would 
be absolutely necessary to give them, not 
only seed to sow their land, but food to 
prevent their families from starving. Such 
persons must be relieved, and, no doubt, 
could not for the present pay either rents 
or rates; but still, he hoped and believed, 
that in the greater part of Ireland the rates 
could be levied ; and sure he was, that no 
party of men ever made greater exertions 
or sacrifices than the abused and maligned 
landlords of Ireland were doing at the pre- 
sent time to alleviate the distress that sur- 
rounded them. They were ready to meet 
the call that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and other Members of the Government 
had so frequently made upon them that 
night, cordially to co-operate in carrying 
out the remedial measures that might be 
passed by that House; and they would be 
no parties to any fraud upon the public 
treasury. For his own part, he (Mr. Shaw) 
deeply regretted that there had been a ne- 
cessity for any appeal to the charity or ge- 
nerosity of England; he had at one time 
hoped and expected that Ireland, by a 
great and independent effort, could have 
righted herself; but a vast calamity had 
overtaken them, for which they were not 
answerable. It was a national calamity; 
and it was not unjust to England, or de- 
grading to Ireland, that it should be met 
by the national resources. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

On Clause 12 being proposed, 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved that the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee to sit 
again. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o’clock, 
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LOANS TO IRELAND. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM wished tomoye— 


“ For an Account (since the Union) of all Sums 

of Money advanced on Loan by the Imperial 
Treasury, for Public Works or other Purposes in 
Ireland, specifying in the Case of each Loan 
the Purpose for which, the Parties to whom, the 
Conditions on which each such Loan has been ad- 
vanced, and how far such Conditions have been 
as yet complied with ; distinguishing all Advances 
and Repayment made, since the Establishment of 
the Board of Works.” 
There seemed to be a general impression 
out of doors, and in the organs of publie 
opinion, that when money was lent to 
Ireland it was never paid back again. 
Now he was desirous of showing that no 
loans had been more punctually repaid than 
those made to Ireland. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought that the 
return moved for would form a very valu- 
able document. As to the punctual re- 
payment talked of, he had his own opinions 
on that point. However, if there were any 
delusion abroad, the sooner it was dispelled 
the better. He held in his hand another 
return from those unhappy people, the in- 
habitants of Liverpool. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and a laugh.) Really, it was no laugh- 
ing matter for them, nor one for which he 
was aware of a remedy, for in the course 
of three days, upwards of 5,400 additional 
Irish paupers had been flung upon them. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the libe- 
rality, the generosity of the people of Li- 
verpool under these trying circumstances, 
They neither scrupled to contribute their 
time nor their money. He wished to ex- 
plain that he had never used any invective 
against the authorities of Liverpool in re- 
ference to this subject. He had been mis- 
informed as to the precise day of the open- 
ing of soup-kitchens; but he had never 
meant to undervalue the generosity and 
energy of Liverpool in making provision 
for the poor flung upon it. While upon 
the matter of mis-statement, he had to 
complain of a misrepresentation, in a very 
respectable morning print, of his senti- 
ments as to education. He was there held 
up as a person entertaining on this import- 
ant subject very heterodox and very loose 
views indeed. Now, he thought that im 
stating what he had stated upon the sub- 
ject, he had been uttering yery orthodox 
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yiews. He had expressly said that he 
would rather see a Bill providing for the 
education of the people in the tenets of the 
Church of England, than no Bill at all; 
but he was described as a person to whom 
it was indifferent whether the people were 
brought up in the religion of Christ, or in the 

igion of the Mother of Christ, meaning 
thereby the Roman Catholic faith; and this 
after he had expressed the greatest dislike to 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
—although, of course, he highly respected 
many of its members. Not only indeed 
were his sentiments thus misrepresented as 
to the Catholic church, but he was stated 
to be quite indifferent as to whether the 
people were educated in the religion of 
Mahomet or of Vishnu. Now, really, no 
person had more entire belief than he was 
imbued with in the superiority of the Chris- 
tian religion over all others, and of the Pro- 
testant over all other sects of the Christian 
faith, and no person was more convinced of 
the necessity of the inculcation of that 
faith than he was. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE rose 
to say a few words with reference to the 
pressure and distress at Liverpool, which 
had been alluded to by his noble and learn- 
ed Friend, and which he admitted to be of 
a very extensive and serious nature. His 
noble and learned Friend had said that the 
evil was one for which he could see no 
remedy. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
trusted that the remedy would arise from 
the speedy adoption by that and the other 
House of Parliament of measures calculated 
to create a great additional stimulus to em- 
ployment in Ireland. Care, of course, 
would be taken that the funds to be so ex- 
pended would be secured in that manner 
which, as his noble Friend near him (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) had observed, had been found 
efficient in causing their punctual repay- 
ment. He willingly bore his testimony to 
the generosity and activity in affording re- 
lief of the people of Liverpool, and he again 
expressed his confident hope that the mea- 
sures in progress would be found as effica- 
cious as their authors anticipated. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was not so sanguine 
upon that point. He feared that the large 
Proportion of the people of Ireland who 
Were taught to think that they had only 
to come over to Liverpool to live without 
Working, would prefer a scanty subsistence 
there without labour, to a more plentiful 
one at home, where they would be obliged 
towork for it. He thought that some mea- 
sure in the nature of a poor law would be 
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of service in times of temporary distress, by 
preventing the calamity from having such 
a grievous effect as that of sending myriads 
of paupers from Ireland to prey on the in- 
dustrious people of Liverpool. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE feared that dis- 
tress in Ireland must always—unless in- 
deed they were to resort to some such mea- 
sure as stopping the freedom of intercourse 
between the two countries—be a matter in 
which the people of England would be as 
much interested as those of Ireland. So 
long as there existed a disproportion be- 
tween the rate of wages of the two coun- 
tries, there would always be a popular ten- 
dency to emigrate from the country in 
which wages were lowest, to that in which 
they were highest. The question to con- 
sider was, how to prevent this; and the 
only legitimate and effectual means ap- 
peared to him to be those of improving the 
condition of the people in the country from 
which they were driven, so as to render it 
as nearly as possible equal to the popular 
condition in the country to which they were 
driven. All that tended to improve the 
state of the working classess in Ireland, 
would also tend to keep them in their own 
country, and prevent them from overflowing 
and breeding pauperism in England. At 
the same time they must distinguish be- 
tween permanent and occasional emigration 
from Ireland. The occasional emigration 
of the harvesters to this country was of 
the greatest possible service to British in- 
dustry ; but the permanent settler living 
on a lower description of food, and being 
in a lower state of civilization than those 
about him, had an undoubted effect in 
depreciating the condition of the popu- 
lation of which he formed a member. 
No remedy would relieve the people of this 
country that did not raise the condition of 
the people of Ireland. He begged to sug- 
gest to their Lordships that in the course 
of legislation on which they were entering, 
nothing ought to be considered as incon- 
sistent in the interests of England and Ire- 
land. They were bound up together ; 
what would improve the one would relieve 
the other. He would, before he sat down, 
beg to say a few words on the condition of 
the people of Ireland as respected the em- 
ployment of the poor on public works. 
They were about to adopt a great change 
in the system of public works to be pur- 
sued; upwards of 500,000 men were em. 
ployed under the present method. They 
were about to adopt another system. The 
change, however, would cause an interval, 
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for which some provision must be made be- 
fore the transition could be safely effected. 
Now in the county with which he was 
connected, a proposition had been made, to 
the effect that Government should enter- 
tain favourably the execution of some of 
those great railway projects recommended 
in Mr. Drummond’s report. That was a 
report drawn up by men who had nothing 
to do with shares or companies. But the 
question was not now merely one of bol- 
stering up speculative companies—although 
he did not mean to say that such a course 
might not sometimes be wisely adopted— 
the question was whether or not great pub- 
lie works which could not be otherwise 
executed should be carried on by assistance 
from Government, in the hope and expec- 
tation that these works would remove the 
enormous difficulties which stood in the 
way of disbanding an army—for an army 
in everything but discipline they were—of 
500,000 men, after the cessation of one 
species of employment, and previously to 
the commencement of another. He re- 


joiced that the subject had been intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament. 
The principle upon which the proposed 
measure was founded, was one most worthy 
of the deepest consideration. He had heard 


with satisfaction, that within a very short 
period the Government had sanctioned a 
considerable loan to a very important work 
of the nature in question; he meant the 
railway from Waterford to Limerick, to 
which 20,0007. had been advanced by the 
Treasury. He did not mean that Govern- 
ment ought to come forward and help all 
railway schemes. He did not believe that 
the noble Lord in the other House meant 
that it should; but he did hold that in no 
way could the emergency be better met 
than by the Government coming, and, with 
a just and wise discrimination betwixt 
useful and useless schemes, providing for 
the interval which must elapse between 
the cessation of one sort of work and the 
commencement of another; an interval 
which could not be better met than by fa- 
vourably considering the claims of compa- 
nies formed for the advancement of railway 
enterprise. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained. He had 
complained only of the Irish who came to 
this country not to work but to beg. 
They could not do without the Irish har- 
vesters who every year came over. They 
were a quiet, well-conducted body of men; 
and in the district with which he was con- 
nected, they had never committed an out- 
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rage, or even robbed a hen-roost. They 
were a most well-conducted, well-disposed 
set of people. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE explained that the 
paupers who had deluged Liverpool had 
not come from his part of the country. He 
had great pleasure in informing their Lord. 
ships, on the authority of bankers in New 
York, that upwards of 160,000/. had with. 
in a short period been remitted from 
America by old Irish emigrants to their 
friends at home, for the purposes of emi- 
gration and relief. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM also bore his 
testimony to the character of the Irish har. 
vesters, many of whom, coming principally 
from Mayo and Roscommon, he had been 
year after year in the habit of employing, 
He would take this opportunity of impress. 
ing on their Lordships that the present 
was not a mere Irish calamity. Anything 
that fell on so great a limb of the empire 
as Liverpool, must be considered as some- 
thing which affected the universal interest 
of the country. Parliament, in dealing 
with Ireland, must be actuated by British 
and not English feelings. He saw it stated 
in those organs of public opinion which 
they every morning received, that he 
noble Lord in the other House, who had 
introduced a great Irish scheme, wished 
merely to fill the bellies of the starving 
people of Ireland. If his noble Friend 
had proposed it simply with that view, it 
would be found utterly inadequate for the 
purpose. But he conceived that the noble 
Lord took larger and more comprehensive 
views, and that his scheme was brought 
forward merely in the belief that it would 
contribute to the abatement of the evils 
which afflicted Ireland in redundancy of 
population, and want of equilibrium be- 
tween the demand for and the supply of 
labour. The empire was now in a great 
crisis, but great crises furnished great op- 
portunities. Let not this one be thrown 
away. Let not England be niggardly. He 
had just heard that 20,0002. had been ad- 
vanced by Government to prosecute the 
works on a railway in the south of Ireland. 
He rejoiced to hear that the principle was 
being acted upon; but as an Englishman 
he blushed at the smallness of the amount. 
It would not do for English individuals to 
be generous—the English community must 
be generous. The greatest generosity 
would, in fact, be the best wisdom. If 
England did not raise Ireland, Treland 
would sink England. He repeated that 
we were now in a great crisis, and he again 
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warned their Lordships to beware of neg- 
lecting the opportunity which it gave 
them. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH ob- 
served, with reference to what had fallen 
from the noble and Jearned Lord respect- 
ing the influx of paupers into Liverpool, 
that as the law at present stood, Irish 
paupers coming into England might be 
sent back again to Ireland at the expense 
of the parish removing them. Now it was 
quite clear, that if matters went on as they. 
were going, Parliament must either do 
something to prevent paupers coming from 
Ireland to England, or grant money to 
Liverpool to enable them to bear the ex- 
pense of sending the Irish paupers back 
again. Irish paupers might be prevented 
from coming over to Liverpool, and that 
would be no deprivation of their personal 
liberty. He threw this point out for the 
consideration of the noble and learned 
Lord. They ought to look forward to the 
manner in which the people of Ireland 
were to subsist six months after the pre- 
sent crisis was past; and as there was at 
present a willingness on the part of the 
landlords to meet the Government half 
way in assisting the people to emigrate, 
he hoped that the subject of emigration 
would be reconsidered by the Government. 
If they did not do so, they would assuredly 
have cause to regret it. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he should have no objection to the 
Motion, if his noble Friend would so far 
amend it as to add the words ‘‘ distinguish- 
ing all advances and repayments made since 
the establishment of the Board of Works.”’ 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


CHARGES ON LAND IN IRELAND. 


The Eart of MOUNTCASHELLmoved, 
pursuant to notice, for— 

“A Return of the Total Amount of the Sums 
appearing to be due for Debt, Damages, and Costs 
upon all Decrees, Orders, and Judgments in Ire- 
land, re-docketed pursuant to the Act 9th George 
IV., c. 35, or registered pursuant to the 7th and 
8th Victoria, ec. 90, and now appearing to be 
re-docketed or registered in the Office for regis- 
tering Judgments in Ireland; distinguishing those 
- are in Debt from those which are in 

ase,” 


The noble Earl stated, that he wished to 
ascertain as far as possible, to what extent 
the land of Ireland was at present liable. 
He believed, from information that he had 
received, that this return would be per- 
feetly practicable. On the subject of his 
Motion, he would call the attention of their 
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Lordships to what the Act 9th George IV., 
chap. 35, stated, as to the entry of judg- 
ments which affected land in Ireland; and 
he would particularly refer to the fifth sec- 
tion, as to the duties which were to be ob- 
served in the Registry Office; and as all he 
required was to refer to the number of the 
judgments, taking out the amount of each, 
and telling up the whole, he did not look 
upon that as a very difficult or tedious 
matter. He did not want to inquire into 
the private affairs of any individual; all he 
sought for was the total amount of charges 
which affected the whole of the land of Ire- 
land, from which return, if furnished, he 
would be enabled to prove that that country 
was already so heavily taxed, and so 
pressed with such a weight of incum- 
brances, as to be scarcely capable of bear- 
ing much more. The whole of the annual 
rental of Ireland was little more than 
13,000,0007., about 10,450,000/. of which 
was paid in interest on money lent, so that 
there could not be more than about 
3,000,0007. at the disposal of the land- 
lords. Therefore, if new taxes, to the 
amount of 13,000,0002. or 14,000,0007., 
were imposed, consistently with existing 
engagements, it would be out of their 
power to mect such a charge. The effect 
would be to crush the landlords, to injure 
the country, and very probably to reduce 
the whole population to such a state as 
might make it very difficult in times to 
come to govern Ireland. He would not 
then enter into the state of the poverty of 
Ireland, as another opportunity would 
offer; yet he could not but observe that 
that poverty was too apparent when he 
compared the amount of money deposited 
in the savings banks of England and Wales 
with the amount deposited in those of Ire- 
land. The present state of trade and 
commerce were also but too evident signs 
of its depressed condition; and with a debt 
of 100,000,0002., it was but too obvious 
that the landed proprietors were not in a 
position to meet those enormous sums 
about to be imposed on that country. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Lord was no doubt most anxious to 
obtain the required information for an im- 
portant object—it might be desirable to 
have a return of the amount of incum- 
brances on the estates of Ireland if it were 
at all attainable; but, like many other ob- 
jects equally desirable, the application of 
the noble Lord laboured under this disad- 
vantage, that it was wholly unattainable. 
The design of the office in question being 
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to protect purchasers of lands, the judg- 
ments or charges on lands were there re- 
gistered; but, when satisfaction was made, 
the entries might or might not be entered. 
The office would show the amount of judg- 
ments existing at any specified time; but 
it might afford no information as to what 
were the existing charges. He was quite 
sure that if accurate and satisfactory in- 
formation could be obtained, it would sup- 
ply to their Lordships those materials 
which would be most important; but al- 
though he knew that that information 
could not be had, yet he addressed a let- 
ter to the Registration Office in Dublin, in 
answer to which communication it was 
stated— 

“That although several sums due for debts, 
damages, and costs upon decrees, orders, and 
judgments in Ireland, which were originally ob- 
tained under the 9th Geo. IV., chap, 35, and sub- 
sequently re-registered, pursuant to the 7th and 
8th Vic., chap 90, appeared in the books of the 
office as originally marked therein ; yet he (the 
writer) had no means to ascertain whether any or 
what portion of those sums were paid or not—nor 
had he materials to distinguish those judgments 
which were in debt, from those which were in 
case. He begged further to state, that a return 
so imperfect could not be made out without con- 
siderable interruption to the current business of 
the office, and that it would be attended with con- 
siderable expense and great delay.” 


Such was the reply; and in his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) opinion, a return which would 
necessarily be so imperfect, and informa- 
tion which would be so erroneous, would 
be worse than no information at all. As 
great expense, considerable delay, and an 
interruption to the public business in the 
office at Dublin would be the only result, 
and as the noble Earl must be satisfied 
that the returns could not be satisfactorily 
obtained, he hoped the noble Earl would 
withdraw his Motion. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELLasked, 
how was it that lawyers, by searching the 
courts, ascertained the state of the pro- 
perty which was the subject of their in- 
quiry? By what means did they ascertain 
so accurately whether charges were out- 
standing or not? If property was about to 
be sold, the intending purchaser took good 
care to know all that concerned it; and 
until that was done a clear title could not 
be made out by the seller. While he was 
anxious to get the required information for 
the reasons already stated, yet he was will- 
ing to yield to whatever their Lordships 
would suggest. 

Lorpd MONTEAGLE would give one 
fact in confirmation of what had been 
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stated by the Lord Chancellor. He wag 
the trustee of a large estate in Ireland, 
and he knew the charges by which it wag 
affected; yet he called for a return from 
the Registration Office as to its liabilities— 
and what was the result? The return go 
furnished exceeded in amount double the 
real existing charges, and which was owing 
to the carelessness and negligence of the 
officers not entering debts long since paid, 
That circumstance, which was within his 
own knowledge, proved how useless would 
be the present application. He hoped, 


therefore, the noble Earl would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 8, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Brtts.—1° Landed Property (Ireland), 

2° Customs Duties. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hawes, from Proprietors 
of Land in New Zealand, respecting the Sale of Land in 
that Colony.—By Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Solicitors of 
Stafford, and Warminster) for Repeal of the Duty on At- 
torneys’ Certificates.—By Viscount Sandon, from Liver. 
pool, and Mr. Thornely, from Wolverhampton, for Re- 
peal of the Duty on Copper Ores.—By Mr. Baine, from 
Greenock, and Mr. Bannerman, from Aberdeen, for car- 
rying into effect the Recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee respecting Lighthouses. — From Edinburgh, for 
Repeal of the Duty on Paper.—By Viscount Bernard, 
from Distillers of Bandon, and Mr. Power, from Distil- 
lers in Ireland, against the Proposed Reduction of Duty 
on Rum.—By Mr. Bouverie, from several places, against 
the Proposed Aiterations repecting Sugar and Rum.—By 
Mr. Wilson Patten, from Withnell, for Reduction of the 
Duty on Tea,—By Mr. Williams, from Cadogan Wil- 
liams, for the Establishment of Agricultural Schools.— 
By Viscount Clements, from Mohill, in the County of 
Leitrim, for the Encouragement of Emigration (Ireland). 
—By several Hon. Members, from a great number of 
places, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factory Bill.—By 
the Earl of Lincoln, from Richard Weston Mara, for Re- 
dress of Grievances.—-By Mr. Greene, from Guardians 
of Lancaster Union, for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ire- 
land).— By Mr. Leslie, from Guardians of Monaghan 
Union, against the Poor Relief (lreland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Bankes, and other Hon. Members, from several places, 
for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By 
Viscount Sandon, from Liverpool, against laying the Bur- 
den on the Revenue for the Relief of Ireland. 


THE NAVY. 

Sm C. NAPIER wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Last year the House had granted 30,0001. 
for the retired list of the Navy. It was 
promised that the admirals should be re- 
duced to 150, and the captains to 500. 
100 captains had retired, but 60 new ones 
had been put into the list. He wanted to 
know, therefore, how the captain’s list was 
to be reduced to 500 ? 

Mr. WARD answered that the process 
would be very simple. It was intended to 
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yeduce the list to the number at which it 
was to be permanently kept by only having 
one promotion for every three deaths. He 
assured the hon. and gallant Member, that 
since the general promotion only one post- 
captain had been made by Lord Auckland, 
and that was Captain Denman, for services 
on the coast of Africa, to whom a promise 
had been made by the preceding Govern- 
ment. 180 captains having accepted the 
retirement sanctioned by the House last 
year, the list might have been reduced to 
550; but on a general promotion 45 cap- 
tains had been made, and the list was now 
569, instead of 730, as it had formerly 


been. 

Sir C. NAPIER only hoped that the rule 
of one promotion for three deaths would be 
stuck to. Seventeen years ago a promise 
of the same kind had been made, which 
had been entirely disregarded. 


GALWAY ELECTION. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN begged leave 
to put a question to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Ministry respecting the threats 
to the tenants of the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde, Postmaster General, if they did not 
vote for the Government candidate at the 
last election for the borough of Galway. 
Having read a brief extract from an Irish 
newspaper upon the subject, the hon. 
Member asked if it were with the sanction 
of the noble Lord that such coercion had 
been used to the tenants of the noble Mar- 
quess? He was sure that the noble Lord 
could have no difficulty in saying whether 
such coercion were authorized by himself 
or by any other Member of the Govern- 
mennt in order to procure the return of the 
Government candidate. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man has stated nothing specific; only ge- 
nerally, that coercion was used to the 
tenants of the Marquess of Clanricarde. 
I disbelieve it; and until some distinct 
evidence is produced I shall continue to 
disbelieve that such coercion has been 
used. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN admitted that 
he was not now in a condition to prove the 
fact; but if on farther inquiry he found that 
there was good reason to suppose that co- 
ercion had been used, he should move for 
a Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. 


THE RUNDALE SYSTEM (IRELAND). 
‘Viscount CLEMENTS asked whether 
Ministers intended to bring in any measure 
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to alter what was called the rundale or 
joint-tenancy system in Ireland. No fewer 
than 1,902,547 acres were held upon this 
system of joint-tenancy in Ireland, and a 
Bill was necessary to put an end to the 
pernicious practice. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL answered that Mi- 
nisters were about to introduce a Bill on 
the subject of the relation between land- 
land and tenant in Ireland, but he could 
not undertake to say that it would touch 
the rundale system. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER (IRELAND). 

Sir R. H. INGLIS was anxious distinctly 
to understand the Secretary for the Home 
Department on the subject of the distribu- 
tion of the money which had been, and he 
hoped would be, collected for Ireland under 
the Queen’s Letter. Through what channel 
would the money thus obtained be distri- 
buted? Much might depend upon the an- 
swer of the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: The same ques- 
tion was put to me a few evenings ago, 
and I then stated that Government thought 
that the best mode of distributing the sub- 
scriptions would be to place them at the 
disposal of the committee of the British 
Association for the Relief of Distress in 
Ireland, and in certain districts of Scot- 
land. That committee possesses a high 
character and standing in the country, and 
they have published the details of the plans 
upon which they proceed in their distribu- 
tions. A very large sum has already been 
disposed of by them, and they are acting 
in connexion with the Government. I 
think that the mode they adopt is most 
effectual in rendering the money available 
to the utmost extent. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Order 
of the Day for the House again to resolve 
itself into Committee on the Destitute 
Persons (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. O’CONNELL was understood to 
say, that in the first of the Irish Bills which 
had been submitted to the House—namely, 
the Indemnity Bill, he heartily and entirely 
agreed. Much had been said against the 
Labour-rate Act, but he thought unjustly. 
That Act had been of immense advantage 
in many baronies in Ireland, especially in 
the west, and many of the works effected 
under it had been exceedingly useful. It 
had not been of so much use in other parts 
of Ireland, he believed, where such public 
works were less wanted; but where they 
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were necessary it had been very useful. 
The next Bill was the one for affording 
temporary assistance to the labouring poor. 
He could not say he entirely approved of 
that measure; but he should vote for it 
nevertheless, as he was ready to support 
any Bill which would afford one additional 
means of relief in the present calamity. 
The next Bill was one for the relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. He was afraid 
the House was not sufficiently aware of the 
extent of the misery; he did not think the 
Members were sufficiently impressed with 
the horrors of the situation of the people of 
Ireland; he did not think they understood 
the miseries—the accumulation of miseries 
—under which the people were at present 
suffering. It had been estimated that 
5,000 adults and 10,000 children had 
already perished from famine; and that 
25 per cent of the whole population would 
perish unless the House should afford ef- 
fective relief. They would perish of fa- 
mine and disease unless the House did 
something speedy and efficacious — not 
doled out in small sums—not in private 
and individual subscriptions, but by some 
great act of national generosity, calculated 
upon a broad and liberal scale. If this 
course were not pursued, Parliament was 


responsible for the loss of 25 per cent of 
the population of Ireland. He assured the 
House most solemnly that he was not exag- 
gerating; he could establish all he said by 
many and many painful proofs, and the 
necessary result must be typhus fever, 
which in fact had broken out, and was de- 


solating whole districts. It left alive only 
one in ten of those it attacked. This fear- 
ful disorder ere long would spread to the 
upper classes; the inhabitants of England 
would not escape its visitations, for it 
would be brought over by the miserable 
wretches who escaped from the other side 
of the Channel. The calamity would be 
scattered over the whole empire, and no 
man would be safe from it. He repeated 
that two millions of human beings would be 
destroyed, if relief were not speedily and 
effectually afforded. It had been asked 
why the rich Irish did not relieve the poor? 
They had relieved them. It would be seen 
by the reports already before the House, 
that a large body of the Irish people were 
always on the verge of starvation. An- 
other report, more recently made, had con- 
firmed this statement, and established that 
in ordinary years great numbers were in 
destitution. But the destruction of the 
potato crop had occasioned a positive anni- 
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hilation of food, and the people were stary. 
ing in shoals, in hundreds—aye, in thoy. 
sands and millions. Parliament was bound, 
then, to act not only liberally but gene. 
rously—to find out the means of putting a 
stop to this terrible disaster. It was as. 
serted that the Irish landlords did not do 
their duty. Several of them had done 
their duty—others had not; and consider. 
ing the extraordinary exigency of the case, 
his plan was to arm Government with more 
real power, to apply to the purpose all the 
sums they deemed necessary. They ought 
instantly to carry out the mode of relief 
they thought necessary, responsible indeed 
to the House, but not fettered by the striet 
letter of the law. He wanted to see the 
House generously confiding in Ministers, 
let them be chosen from which side of the 
House they might. The facts, as he well 
knew, were more terrific than they had 
been yet stated—the necessity was more 
urgent. He had not said one word to pro- 
duce irritation—he had not uttered one 
word of reproach—and without doing so, 
he called upon Parliament to appoint 
Commissioners to make inquiries in all 
parts of Ireland into the circumstances of 
those who were able to give—to specify and 
to name them, and to assess them for so 
much as they ought to contribute. A de- 
cisive measure of that sort should have his 
hearty support. Let every man’s means 
be ascertained, and let the tribunal he 
would erect have the power of inflicting 
taxation. To inflict taxation without re- 
presentation, had not been unusual in Ire- 
land, and the grand-jury system was one of 
taxation without representation. The pa- 
tience of the people of Ireland could not be 
too much admired. It had been exhibited 
on all occasions, and the forbearance of the 
lower orders, considering their almost in- 
tolerable privations, was wonderful. It 
was, however, possible that they might be 
driven from misery to madness; and, as 
to the levying of rates, it was at present 
impossible. As to the reimbursing of Eng- 
land for her advances, he contended that 
she would be no loser at the present crisis, 
any more than she had been on former oc- 
casions. He maintained that England 
had been a gainer by her loans to Ireland. 
He again assured the House that the la- 
mentably destitute condition of the people, 
afflicted with poverty and visited by disease, 
was insupportable; and he called upon Par- 
liament to interpose generously, munifi- 
cently—he would say enormously—for the 
rescue of his country. Recollect how in- 
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cumbered was the property of Ireland; 
how many of her estates were in Chan- 
cery, how many were in the hands of 
trustees. She was in their hands—in their 
wer. If they did not save her, she 
could not save herself. He solemnly 
called on them to recollect that he pre- 
dicted with the sincerest conviction, that 
one-fourth of her population would perish 
unless Parliament came to their relief. 

Sm. B. HALL thought, that when Her 
Majesty’s Ministers came forward and 
proposed that they should advance large 
sums of money by way of loan for the re- 
lief of distress in Ireland, the House ought 
not to forget the existence of distress in 
this country. In the parish of St. Pan- 
eras alone, out of a population of 130,000, 
8,000 were, at present, receiving out- 
door relief, and 2,000 in-door relief. The 
deaths, also, within the bills of mortality 
had greatly increased of late. He did not 
wish to say anything offensive to the Irish 
landlords; but when those Gentlemen came 
to that House and said, ‘* Our people are 
in great misery, distress, and destitution; 
famine is stalking through the provinces, 
and carrying off hundreds and thousands, 
and we hold the Legislature responsible 
for this state of things; he (Sir B. 


Hall) must say, that he thought a fearful 
responsibility rested on those landlords 


themselves. They came forward with the 
statement that there was severe distress, 
that famine prevailed in the country, that 
death was stalking through the provinces; 
but the responsibility for that state of 
things rested on them. They anticipated 
the failure of the potato crop, but had not 
made proper provision for the consequences 
resulting from it. The responsibility did 
not rest on the English, but on the Irish 
landlords. He saw by the report lately 
presented to the House, that in a large 
union in the county of Mayo, Mr. Otway 
said the rates were not paid; and that 
gentleman added, that in such a case “ it 
was unjust and absurd to call on the Go- 
vernment to make loans for the support of 
the workhouse.” Now, here was a gen- 
tleman officially employed, and worthy of 
every credit, who stated that there were 
people living in such unions who were ca- 
pable of paying rates, and who refused to 
paythem. And when it was said the con- 
sequences of such refusal rested with the 
English people, he insisted that it did not 
rest on them, but on the Irish landlords. 
Suppose one of the guardians in the Prin- 
cipality, where he resided—suppose he were 
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himself—to refuse to pay his rates, and 
that he could not go out of his own demesne 
without meeting unfortunate beings living 
in hovels in which no one with any kind- 
ness in his nature could consent to place 
his dogs; what, in such a case, would 
be said of him? Why, he should be an 
object of scorn and execration to every 
man in the country. Let it not be sup- 
posed that he was for refusing all assist- 
ance to the Irish people. If the people of 
England could make up their minds that 
those who had the best interests in Irish 
prosperity had spared neither thought, nor 
time, nor industry, nor pecuniary means, 
in making the resources of the country 
available for the support of their fellow- 
countrymen—if he could believe that every- 
thing had been done by the Irish landlords 
to develop the resources of the country— 
he said for himself, and he might add, he 
thought, for every member of the United 
Kingdom, they should be ready heartily to 
come forward in such a case to supply any 
means that were found wanting to help 
them out of their distress. The case of 
Ireland was quite different from this; and 
when he was informed that there were 
people of large property who had not paid 
their rates, he must say such persons ought 
to be held up to public indignation. In 
Castlebar there were gentlemen of large 
property who had refused to pay their 
rates; and here he would say one word on 
that most wretched district in Ireland, of 
which they had all heard so much—he 
meant Skibbereen. More wretchedness 
was found there than in any other part of 
Ireland, and there too rates were not paid. 
If any gentleman would look into the 
larger of the blue books which had been 
presented, he would see that Sir R. Routh 
stated that in Skibbereen the rental was 
93,0001. a year; and that in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood the rental was 50,0001. 
a year. Sir R. Routh gave the names. 
He stated there was one property, belong- 
ing to Lord Carbery, of 15,0000. a year, 
another property of 10,000/., and another 
of 4,000/., with several of 1,000/. a year. 
Sir R. Routh accompanied this account 
with a question which he should like to 
hear answered by some Irish Member, 
‘‘With such resources as these, ought such 
destitution to exist ?’’ He must say he 
thought the real foundation of such misery 
as existed in that district was the conduct 
of the Irish landlords. There was no use 
in saying they were not responsible for 
their conduct; they were responsible, and 
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ought to be made to feel their responsibi- 
lity. He was extremely glad to hear the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork give in 
his adhesion to the Poor Law Bill proposed 
by the Government, for he must confess he 
feared that much opposition would be given 
to it by the Irish Members. The senti- 
ments of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be considered most important on this 
head, for he was the organ of the feelings 
and opinions of the great mass of the 
people of Ireland. He saw, however, a 
report of a meeting of Irish Members 
and Peers, held on Saturday, at which 
Lord Monteagle presided. It was stated 
that one of the resolutions passed at that 
meeting condemned, in the strongest terms, 
that clause of the new Poor Law in which 
temporary relief was directed to be given 
at the expense of the union. Now, he 
should be glad to know at whose expense 
was it right it should be given. It was 
useless to quibble on the subject: laws 
must be passed to compel the Irish land- 
lords who could afford it to maintain the 
poor of Ireland. Another resolution was 
passed at the same meeting condemning 
the clause in the Bill which authorized the 
granting of out-door relief to able-bodied 
paupers. It was evident that the Irish 


landlords did not approve of a permanent 
poor law for their country; but that was 
the very thing which the people of Eng- 
land wanted them to have, and which the 


Parliament must make them have. The 
other night, when the hon. Member for 
Dundalk intimated that the Irish landlords 
had no great desire to relieve able-bodied 
paupers, the hon. Member for Montrose 
very properly asked—‘‘ Who is to support 
them; are we?’ That was a question 
which the people of England were asking 
of each other. It was bad enough to see 
the aged and infirm obliged to make ap- 
plication for relief; but the most pitia- 
ble object in God’s creation was to see 
an able-bodied man willing to work, but 
unable to obtain employment. One of the 
greatest benefits which legislation could 
confer upon the country would be the 
enactment of a law to compel Irish pro- 
prietors to support their able-bodied poor, 
for he believed that as soon as they found 
themselves under that obligation they 
would give the labourers work. An hon. 
Baronet who represented a Scotch con- 
stituency had informed him that two or 
three weeks ago 230 persons were receiv- 
ing relief in the part of the district which 
he represented, and that only six of those 
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persons were Scotch, the rest being Irish, 
That was an extraordinary state of things, 
The people of this country did not refuse 
to extend relief to their distressed Irish 
brethren; but it was unjust in the Irish 
landlords to drive their people into this 
country, instead of endeavouring to main. 
tain them. It would be a matter of ro. 
gret to him, if, in the course of the ob. 
servations he had made, anything had fall. 
en from him which was offensive to the 
Irish Members; but, as the representatiye 
of one of the largest constituencies in the 
empire, which, as he had stated at the out. 
set, was at present suffering deep distress, 
he had felt it his duty to express, not only 
his own feelings, but the feelings of those 
who sent him to that House. He did not 
wish to stint the Irish poor; on the con- 
trary, he would gladly join in assisting 
them with loans, or even with grants of 
money, if he thought there were not re- 
sources in Ireland which ought to be ap. 
plied to the support of the destitute people 
of that country, but which were at present 
perverted from that object. The people 
of England would afford all necessary as- 
sistance to their Irish fellow-subjects; but 
it must be clearly understood that the re- 
sponsibility of the present state of Ireland 
was not to be thrown upon this country; it 
rested upon the shoulders of those who had 
an immediate interest in the soil of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, if he wanted 
any confirmation of the remark of the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork, that that 
House did not appear to take in the whole 
extent of the present state of Irish distress, 
he should find it in the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone; for 
valuable as were some of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks, and true, and over true, as 
many of his assertions in regard to the 
landlords in Ireland were, he could not 
think that the hon. Baronet fully compre- 
hended what the state of Ireland was, 
when he said he should not wish to stint 
the Irish poor. This was no case of stint- 
ing, it was a case of starving. There was 
no case whatever to compare chronic Eng- 
lish distress with chronic Irish distress. 
It was a case in which the English Parlie- 
ment and nation had cause to intervene in 
one of the most singular calamities that 
had ever befallen any country during the 
last three centuries, and for which it was 
in vain to draw arguments and conclusions 
from the ordinary course of measures. He 
might presume to speak of the state of the 
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country more readily than others, inas- 
much as he had himself, with his own 
eyes, witnessed it in certain parts of the 
country. He said certain parts, because 
it should be borne in mind that the distress 
was not spread over the whole surface of 
ihe country, but was confined to certain 
districts. The remedy, therefore, should 
not be general, but partial in its operation. 
He should recommend the most careful 
consideration with regard to the introduc- 
tin of the English poor law. On the 
right solution of that question, the future 
prosperity or adversity of the Irish people 
would depend. He prayed them, then, to 
consider that the present state of that 
country was one of a peculiar and pressing 
nature. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that it could not be doubted that 
twenty-five per cent of the population were 
being swept away by famine and pestilence. 
Now, he did not wish to make a compari- 
son of things that could not be compared; 
but if a pauper died of starvation in the 
streets of London, the public press would 
take the matter up, leading articles would 
be written upon it, and the case would be 
put forth in the strongest manner to excite 
public sympathy and awaken public hor- 
ror. Was the mere distance between Lon- 
don and Skibbereen—the fact that the 
Irish Channel and about 200 miles of land 
interposed between the two places—to make 
them forget that the Irishman who called 
out for relief, was just as much their fel- 
low-countryman, as much bound to them 
by sympathy and nationality, as the poor 
pauper who might die in the streets of 
London? It was perfectly true the Irish 
landlords had not habitually done their 
duty; but was the misconduct of the land- 
lands to be visited on the paupers of Ire- 
lands? Because Sir W. Beecher had not 
contributed as much as he ought to the 
support of the poor in Skibbereen, were 
they to be allowed to perish to an extent 
that would not be allowed in any city of 
France or Germany? He must take the 
liberty of saying, that this was not a time 
for bringing forward such exceptional cases 
as those referred to by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. It might be there were workhouses 
in the union, for supporting which no 
rate had been paid; but let the hon. Gen- 
tleman compare the number of those cases 
with those of unions where the workhouses 
Were groaning with the load of misery and 
pestilence which now threatened to over- 
whelm them. It was the same thing as 
to the abuses of the Labour-rate Act. 
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Some farmers of twelve or fourteen acres 
might be employed on the works; but the 
only difference between them and the 
others was, that they were on the brink of 
famine, and the others over it. In the 
same way he must say of the speeches of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, this 
Session, though many of them were able, 
it was not decent on such an occasion to 
objurgate the landlords and people of Ire- 
land. Great misery was ever sacred in 
the eyes of honourable men, and it was not 
fair to treat the calamity which had be- 
fallen Ireland in the way in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had done. He had 
to apologize for taking up so much of their 
time; for he declared every moment that 
these measures were delayed, an injury 
was done to the people of Ireland. He 
must say, in conclusion, that he thought 
he expressed the sentiments of all gener- 
ous and good Englishmen, when he pro- 
tested against having such exceptional 
cases as those alluded to by the hon. Ba- 
ronet taken as a true picture of the con- 
duct of the landlords throughout Ireland. 
Mr. P. SCROPE said, that he did not 
understand the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone to argue that the Government should 
not interpose between the Irish people and 
destitution. All the hon. Member had 
urged was this, that the people of Eng- 
land were already more heavily taxed than 
the Irish, and that before fresh burdens 
were imposed upon them for the relief of 
the Irish, it was necessary to ascertain 
whether property in Ireland had discharged 
its duties. That was not urged with the 
view of objurgating the Irish landlords, but 
to ascertain whether they might be de- 
pended upon for the discharge of their 
duty; and if not, it would be incumbent on 
the Legislature to establish a compulsory 
system of relief in Ireland, and thus secure 
the English people against being periodi- 
cally called upon to maintain their Irish 
brethren, either by loans or gifts, to be 
made good by additional taxation upon 
themselves. That he understood to be the 
tenor of the hon. Member for Marylebone’s 
argument, and he perfectly concurred in 
it. The people of England were regard- 
ing the proceedings in that House with 
great interest; and they would not be con- 
tent to have laws passed for advancing 
large sums of money to Ireland, unless 
security should be taken that, for the fu- 
ture at least, the property of Ireland should 
be made to maintain the poor of that coun- 
try. The rental of Ireland was estimated 
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at 13,000,0007. in the poor-rate returns; 
and Mr. Griffith had declared that that 
was very much below the letting rental. 
It might, therefore, fairly be concluded 
that the actual rental of Ireland was 
15,000,000, The exports of Ireland 
amounted to 17,000,000/., the greater 
part of which were food. In addition to 
these things, no one disputed that the re- 
sources of Ireland were enormous, and, in- 
deed, that the country was capable, if the 
landlords would set about the work of im- 
provement with energy, of maintaining 
three or four times the present amount of 
population. It appeared to him that the 
hon. Member for Cork had, in the course 
of his short address, unjustly referred the 
misery of Ireland to the Union. If, during 
the last fifteen years, the hon. Member had 
advocated the necessity of taxing the pro- 
perty of Ireland for the maintenance of the 
poor, he would have done much practical 
good to his country ; but, instead of that, 
the hon. Member made it a matter of boast, 
a few years since, that he had stood in the 
gap to prevent the introduction of a poor 
law into Ireland, and, instead of wishing 
to make the landlords responsible for the 
maintenance of the poor, he endeavoured 
to support the repeal of the Union, by tell- 


ing them that, if they did not join him, the 
jealousy of England would compel them to 


pay a poor rate! It was his firm opinion, 
that if some provision for the permanent 
maintenance of the Irish poor by Irish pro- 
perty should not be introduced into one of 
the measures before the House, there would 
be no security against peculation and gross 
partiality in the distribution of the funds. 
Viscount DUNCAN said, that he had 
been requested by the chief magistrate of 
the city which he represented to confirm 
the statement made by his hon. Colleague 
on a former evening, upon which the hon. 
Member for Pontefract seemed to be in- 
clined to throw some doubt; namely, that 
his constituents were in the lowest state of 
distress. Notwithstanding their distresses, 
they would manfully do their duty, and 
would not permit a fellow-countryman to 
die unrelieved at their doors, and they call- 
ed upon:the Government to see that those 
who possessed property in Ireland did all 
in their power to alleviate the distress 
which under Divine Providence had visited 
that country. He hoped some Irish Mem- 
ber would be able to rise in his place, and 
deny the statements contained in the blue 
book which had been laid upon the Table 
of the House. For his part, he thought 
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some of the statements contained in that 
volume were of the most appalling charae. 
ter. He requested the attention of the 
House to an extract from the observations 
of the medical officers on the neglect to 
which the inmates of Castlebar workhouse 
were exposed :— 


“ On the 19th of December, the sick in hospital 
for whom bread was prescribed got no food from 
five o’clock the previous day to seven o’clock this 
evening. 

“No. 367. Anthony Leonard, aged 31 years, 
had paralytic affections for ten years before ad. 
mission into the workhouse ; was then very in. 
firm ; got diarrhoea on the 15th of November, of 
which he was cured, but died of exhaustion on the 
23rd of December, 1846. 

‘*No. 769. James Lyons, aged 72 years, died of 
diarrhea and infirmity on the 20th of December, 
1846. 

“For the week ending January 2, 1846,—0n 
the 27th of December the sick in hospital did not 
get the diet prescribed for them ; on the 28th of 
December, the sick in hospital did not get the 
bread prescribed for them ; on the 29th of De- 
cember the sick in hospital did not get the diet 
prescribed for them; on the 30th of December 
the sick in hospital did not get the diet prescribed 
for them ; on the 31st of December the sick in 
hospital did not get the dict prescribed for them; 
on the Ist of January, 1847, the sick in hospital 
got no food till after ten o’clock ; on yesterday, 
the 1st of January, the sick in hospital, as well as 
the other inmates of the workhouse, got but one 
meal ; and on this day, the 2nd of January, they 
have got no food up to this hour (twelve o'clock). 

“For the week ending Jan. 9, 1847.—On the 
4th of January the sick in hospital, as well as the 
other inmates of the house, have not got breakfast 
up to this hour (half-past 3 o’clock) ; on the 5th 
of January the sick in hospital did not get the 
bread prescribed for them ; on the 6th of January 
the sick in hospital did not get the bread pre- 
scribed for them ; on the 7th of January the sick 
in hospital did not get the bread prescribed for 
them ; on the 8th of January the sick in hospital 
did not get the bread prescribed for them ; on the 
9th of January the sick in hospital did not get the 
bread prescribed for them.” 


It was also said in this report, that in many 
cases the payment of rates had been re- 
fused, and that such names as those of 
Lord Lucan, Sir Wm. Beecher, Sir 8. 
O’Malley, and Lord Kilmaine, were found 
amongst those who had not paid the rates 
to which they were liable. Mr. Otway, 
the Poor Law Commissioner, expressly 
stated that there was more difficulty m 
getting the rates from the better class of 
landholders than from the poor ratepayer. 
Now, that was far different from the con- 
duct of landlords in this country. In the 
northern part of the kingdom, at least, 
they had done their duty, and in the v- 
cinity of Paisley, where they were paying 
a rate of 3s. in the pound, they had in ad- 
dition got up a subscription of 1000. a year 
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for the poor. He trusted the gentlemen 
of Ireland would feel the necessity of hav- 
ing their rates paid up, and would come 
forward and repudiate the cases alluded to, 
which were, he trusted, exceptions to the 
general rule. If they did so, he was con- 
yinced his countrymen and constituents, 
though they paid many taxes from which 
Ireland was exempt, would willingly assist 
her in the moment of distress; but he 
trusted they would not be asked to contri- 
pute more than they could. With respect 
to the accusations against Irish landlords, 
he begged to eall the attention of the hon. 
Members for the county Clare to what had 
been said of them. THe saw they had been 
accused of putting tenants of theirs, who 
were paying 60/. a year rent, on the pub- 
lie works to the exclusion of others. He 
trusted those hon. Members would be an- 
xious and able to clear themselves of those 
charges. 

Mason MACNAMARA : Sir, as a Mem- 
ber for Clare, I pledge my honour to this 
House that every sentence stated in Mr. 
or Captain Wynne’s correspondence is a 
malicious falsehood. There is not one 
penny of rate due in that part of the county 
Clare in which I reside. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he was 
unwilling to continue the discussion, and if 
he rose to say a few words, it was because 
he felt surprised that hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with land in Ireland had not thought 
proper to say something in defence of 
themselves, and in reply to the remarks of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall), and of the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath (Lord 
Duncan). He had no disposition to say 
anything with respect to the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. P. 
Serope); this, however, he would say, that 
the poor law might be good or might be 
bad, but that he could not think that 
hon. Member justified in getting up 
a discussion on it on every subject which 
was started in the House. He thought 
when the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) came forward 
and lectured the Irish landlords in the 
strain of the daily papers, for the better 
part of his speech was taken from the 
Times of last week—and when he quoted 
the eases of the Ballina and Castlebar 
unions, which were the stock in trade of 
orators of his description, just as the 
Keighley union was the stock in trade of 
an hon. Member near him—he ought to 
make himself acquainted with the facts. 
Now he (Mr. B. Osborne) would make 
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bold to say, that as a body, the Irish land- 
lords (who were not represented in that 
House—and he might again express his 
surprise, that none of those who did sit 
there had risen to defend themselves) had 
done and were doing their duty in their 
particular unions and districts. The hon. 
Baronet had no right to infer, from the 
eases of neglect he had quoted, that it was 
the rule in Ireland. He could tell the 
right hon. Baronet—he begged pardon— 
the hon. Baronet (and he was glad, indeed, 
that he was not right hon. and was not 
speaking the sentiments of Government), 
that there were cases in which the boards 
of guardians had hired houses for the poor, 
and were supporting 2,000 paupers, where 
the workhouses had been built for 600 
only. The hon. Baronet and the noble 
Lord had thought fit to deal in aspersions 
on Sir W. Beecher and Lord Lucan, to 
whom it would have been at least fair to 
have given notice of their intention; but 
had the hon. Member and the noble Lord 
read the whole of the blue book? [Viscount 
Duncan: I have read the whole of it.] 
Was he aware that in a letter dated Janu- 
ary 26, 1847, Lord Lucan positively de- 
nied those statements respecting his con- 
duct? Lord Lucan says— 

“Tam unprepared positively to contradict Mr. 
Otway, when he states that two-thirds of the ar- 
rears are owing by immediate lessors, amongst 


whom he names Sir 8. O’Malley, Mr. Kearny, and 
myself.” 


Let hon. Gentlemen listen to what follows: 


“ But I totally disbelieve that they are really 
due by any of us.” 


He had no acquaintance with the noble 
Lord who wrote that letter, but he knew 
from his own experience that the rate-books 
were often fraudulent. Moreover, the noble 
Lord stated in that very letter that he had 
been keeping the workhouse open at his 
own expense for three months; and Lord 
Sligo, to whom a similar reference had also 
been made in that House, was doing the 
same at Westport, and was supplying funds 
out of his own pocket for the workhouse. 
He most positively asserted that Ballin- 
robe, Ballina, and Castlebar, were the ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule; and he moreover 
asserted that if Irish landlords had neglect- 
ed their duty, their conduct was the result 
of the legislation of that House, in treating 
Ireland as an English colony. There was 
one hon. Gentleman in that House, the 
hon. Member for Paisley, who was in the 
habit of objurgating in private the Irish 
landlords. He dared that hon. Gentleman 
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to stand up in his place in that House, and 
do it. He did not go to the length of say- 
ing that the Union had created this state 
of things; but he maintained that if they 
had legislated for Ireland in a different 
spirit, they would not now have those com- 
plaints to make of the Irish landlords. He 
called on the Irish Members not to sit still 
under the aspersions which had been thrown 
out broadcast against them, but to stand 
up in their places and say that they had 
been and were now doing their duty. 


Mr. HASTIE said, he hoped it never | p 


would be a charge against him, that he 
was in the habit of saying in private what 
he would not repeat in public; and if the 
hon. Member could bring a charge of any 
private conversation against him, he would 
be ready to defend himself. With respect 
to such conversations, all he could say was, 
that he had stated nothing in reference to 
the conduct of the Irish landlords which 
had not appeared in the books before the 
House. Any one reading those books, and 
seeing the accounts given by honourable 
men—the officers of the Government—of 
the obstructions which they met with, and 
of the neglect of the landlords, could not 
help stating that the Irish landlords had, 
as a body, neglected, grossly neglected, 
their duty to the poor of the country. That 


he had stated privately, and in the hearing 
of the hon. Member for Wycombe; and he 
was glad of that opportunity of stating in 
public what he felt to be true from the evi- 


dence before the House. He wished before 
he sat down to make a slight comparison 
between the duties of the Irish landlord, 
landholder, and farmer, under the cirecum- 
stances in which the country was placed, 
and between their actual conduct. They 
must have been fully aware, that a large 
failure of the potato crop was about to take 
place; but instead of forming themselves 
into committees for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the extent of the failure, the number 
of inhabitants in each parish who would be 
left destitute—instead of ascertaining what 
food there was in each parish, and the 
quantity of wheat, oats, and meal which 
would be required to feed the people, and 
of informing the Government of these facts 
—what had they done? None of these 
things. They had done nothing but sit 
down and howl for English money. It was 
on account of this conduct, and for the 
want of method, arrangement, and honesty 
of purpose, that he said they alone were 
responsible for the evils that had taken 
place. He had further to state that the 
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landlords of Ireland ought, in order to place 
themselves on a footing with the landlords 
of England and Scotland, to subscribe the 
same proportion to the support of the poor, 
The rental of Ireland should be taxed fo, 
that purpose to the same extent as that of 
Great Britain, and at least 1,500,0000, or 
1,800,000/. should be raised from the land. 
lords of Ireland. From the poor-law re. 
turns and other authentic documents as to 
the value of property in Ireland, it appear. 
ed that the rental assessable to the sup- 
ort of the poor could not be less than 
15,000,000. a year. In England the rental 
was taxed 10 per cent for the poor rates, 
When, therefore, the Irish landlords raised 
1,500,0001., and thus placed themselves 
on an equality with this country, they had 
a right to come to this country and ask 
for their assistance, but not till then; and 
if, as a body, the Irish landlords would 
rise in that House and faithfully say, that 
whatever money was advanced they would 
do their best to repay, and would give such 
security as they could, he did not believe 
there was a single man ia it would vote 
against such assistance being granted to 
them. 

Sm D. NORREYS said, he thought it 
due to Sir W. Beecher to state, that within 
the last six weeks or two months the 
thanks of the relief committee of his dis- 
trict had been given to him for his con- 
duct. As far as the general remarks of 
the hon. Member for Marylebone were 
concerned, he could not help thinking that 
he was pandering to a very vicious feeling 
prevalent in this country. He had taken 
great pains to make out his statement of 
neglect; but had he done so honestly? The 
hon. Member had taken the cases of four 
unions in Ireland. Did he know how many 
there were in that country ? There were 
136 unions in Ireland. Had the hon. 
Member ascertained whether in nine out 
of ten the workhouses were not overflowing? 
In the south, at least, every possible effort 
had been made by the landlords to relieve 
the poor; and the guardians were willing 
to extend the provisions of the Act, and 
give out-door relief, when the Poor Law 
Commissioners stepped in and prevented 
them. He felt confident that as much 
exertion had been put forth by the Irish 
landlords as could have been expected 
under the panic of the times; and it must 
be recollected that the landlords were 
themselves the sufferers by the failure of 
the potato. The loss, which had been 
estimated at 15,000,000/., must and would 
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react on the landlords, With respect to| charged to the electoral divisions, and not 
the observations of the hon. Member for | to the unions at large. That was the real 
Paisley, he must say he believed the Irish meaning of it; but the hon. Baronet got a 
landlords had adopted the course he had | cheer by saying, that the resolution was to 
suggested, and that it had been on their | the effect that the unions should not main- 
representations Government brought for- tain the poor. If the hon. Member for 
ward the Labour-rate Act last Session. | Paisley knew anything of Ireland—and he 
Whatever the Irish landlords were, it was knew nothing of it—he would have been 


that House had made them so. He was | aware that the Irish landlords had taken 


as much opposed to repeal as any man; but | the very course he had suggested. But 
he believed that Ireland would now be in a these statements answered a purpose. The 
far different position but for the selfish le-| fact was, that some English capitalists 
islation of this country. wanted an opportunity of putting their 

Sm H. W. BARRON agreed with his | money into Irish estates. He could trace 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, in all his , the whole outery against the Irish landlords 
observations with respect to the conduct of to a low cunning, and to a disgraceful feel- 
the landlords and guardians in his (Sir W. | ing, to crush people in order to make 
Barron’s) county. He could firmly assert; money of them, and to force them to sell 
that the rates had been paid in every case. | their estates, that others might buy them. 
It was, then, disgraceful for men who} He believed that feeling was at the bottom 
knew nothing of the subject, to bring for-| of this outery, and from the organs which 
ward the most mendacious charges against | had raised it, he was the more persuaded 
the unions and boards of guardians of Ire- | of its truth. Now he would tell the House 
land. Out of 136, they could only find | and the country that the Irish Members 
four that had apparently neglected their | took it as their right, so long as they were 
duty. He thought that the hon. Baronet | a portion of the British empire, to come to 
had acted most uncandidly in reading a| that House and ask of them, as represen- 
document, as if it were a resolution of the | tatives of the great British people, in a 
noblemen, gentlemen, and Members of | voice that could not be misunderstood, to 
Parliament, who met .on Friday last in| do their duty, and protect Ireland as they 
Palace-yard. What would hon. Gentle-| would protect Yorkshire or Scotland. If 
men think when he told them that this do-| they were not to be considered as aliens, 
cument, which was read by the hon. Ba-| they had a clear right to protection. Was 
ronet as if it were a resolution of the meet-| not the British Exchequer the Irish Ex- 
ing, was taken from the John Bull news-| chequer? Were not Government the Mi- 
paper, which had no reporter there! It/nisters of Ireland as well as of Great 
was a most unfair, indecent, and menda-| Britain ? Let him not bear the taunt about 
cious report. The hon. Baronet (whom | English capital, English money, and Eng- 
he believed incapable of wilful misrepre-| lish taxes. Did not Ireland pay customs, 
sentation) should have informed the House | excise, and taxes, as well as England ? 
that it was not the resolution of that body. | Nay more, he believed that if inquiry 
He did not charge the hon. Baronet with | were made, it would be found that Ire- 
making use of what was false; but what|land was overtaxed in proportion to 
were the facts of the case? The hon. Ba-| the other countries. He hoped Parlia- 
ronet stated that the resolution had been | ment had honesty enough not to be led 
x ane with the concurrence of Lord| away by such accusations against the 
onteagle, and that it was to the effect | landlords of Ireland, who had done their 
that the able-bodied poor should not be| duty in the most exemplary manner. There 
supported by the unions. It was a pity | might be some exceptions; but it happened 
that some gentlemen would talk of resolu-| that in two out of four cases of neglect, 
tions they knew nothing about. Let him| the persons accused of it were supporting 
explain how the case really was. In Ire-| the poor people at their own expense. 
land the poor were supported by the elec-| With respect to the charge against Lord 
toral divisions. The mere mendicants and| Lucan, that he had not paid his taxes, he 
wandering outcasts were supported by the | would explain that, according to the system 
Unions at large. The Bill before the|in Ireland, the landlord was accountable 
House meant that all these people were to | for the taxes of tenants rated under 4I. a 
be supported by the unions at large; and| year. Such was the irregularity of the 
what the meeting wanted was, that the| books, however, that where there was a 
out-door relief of these people should be} vast number of small tenants, as in Mayo, 
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it often occurred that the landlord was! general statements on this subject carry 
charged with the taxes due by the tenant much weight; but I may tell my hon, 
or middleman. Similar cases had occurred Friend that about a month ago some dozen 
to himself, where he had been applied to! gentlemen connected with the city of Lon. 
for his tenants’ taxes. But for Lord Lucan | don, having no connexion with Ireland, no 
the workhouse of Castlebar would have property in Ireland, and, I believe, not 
been shut up, for it was impossible to col- | wishing to have any there, but only carry. 
lect the rate: many of the small farmers ing on their business in this metropolis, 
had not one shilling of money, and were! met in order to raise subscriptions, and 
obliged to purchase necessaries on credit | made subscriptions, several of them to the 
at an exorbitant rate, so that it was im-| amount of a thousand pounds, and other 
possible for them to pay any rates what-| large sums. Not satisfied with doing this, 
ever, They had neither money nor credit, | but occupied as they are every morning, 
and some people expected the rate to be | from an early hour till four o’clock in the 
paid as if it were in Middlesex or Maryle- | afternoon, they went every afternoon, after 
bone. As to the statement of the hon. | their business was over, for the purpose of 
Baronet respecting Sir W. Beecher, it receiving subscriptions and attending to 
was perfectly notorious that a better resi-| the correspondence, in order to transmit 
dent landlord, or a more excellent and} the funds thus subscribed, in the manner 
charitable gentleman than he was, could | most safe and efficient. With respect to 
not be found; and that was the man who | the public funds and the Exchequer, which 
was held up as deserving the execration of | my hon. Friend likewise calls upon us to 
the House. If those mendacious attacks | draw upon, I will beg him to recollect, that 
were made, and if the Irish landlords were | whether the sums have been wisely award- 
vilified in this way, the natural consequence | ed, whether the act was a wise one, and 
would be that the charity of the benevolent | whether it has been properly administered 
people of this country would be closed up. | or not, there is this fact to be noticed, that 
They shrank with horror from the contem- | within the last month I believe not less 
plation of such heartless men, and said | than a million of money has gone from the 
they would leave them to themselves ; and | Imperial Exchequer for the purpose of re- 
so far from Gentlemen being right in mak- | lieving Irish distress. And since Parlia- 
ing such statements, they were deserting | ment has met, though I have heard mueh 
their duty to the people of England, and | discussion, I have not heard any one deny 
raking up animosity and rancour between | that in a great calamity, such as is at pre- 
the two countries. sent existing in Ireland, whatever mode 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I hope the} may be best for its relief, yet it is not an 
House will not prevent me now from pro- | extravagant use of the money of the Im- 
posing to go into Committee with a view | perial Exchequer to devote that money to 
to relieve the distress of the Irish people, | a very large amount to the relief of dis- 
by a measure which, in the opinion of the | tress. I believe, when the whole accounts 
Government, is best calculated to effect | come to be presented to the House, it will 
that object. I hope the House will not; be shown, though that calamity has been 
entirely forget what are the circumstances | unprecedented and appalling, the sums 
of the case at the present time. I do not| granted and advanced by the public for the 
wish to say anything more on this subject, | purpose of relieving that distress are like- 
especially as two or three hon. Members| wise unprecedented; and that there will 
who are themselves Irish landlords have, be no reason to complain of a want of 
defended the conduct of that class; and it | sympathy towards the distressed. For my 
is useless to prolong the discussion. But part, I wish to throw no blame on the Irish 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down, not | landlords. Much of their difficulty, 1 know, 
satisfied with defending the Irish landlords, | is an inevitable difficulty. I think in the 
thought fit to attack gentlemen who cer-| present case the best part we can perform 
tainly are and ought to be very dear to me | is to go into Committee for the purpose of 
—amy constituents in the city of London. | relieving by this Bill all immediate distress. 
It is on account of their being connected | When the other questions come under con 
with the moneyed interest that these attacks | sideration, whether for advancing money 
are made; and it is said that there is much | for the improvement of waste lands, or for 
low cunning shown in wishing to get hold | the poor law, this House will no doubt be 
of the Irish landlords’ estates by that | ready to discuss them, and we shall see 
moneyed interest. I do not think that any | whether we can prevent recurrence of such 
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calamities pressing upon Ireland for the 
future. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART wished, not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
noble Lord, to denounce the charges which 
had been brought against the Irish land- 
lords. He was one of that body, and he 
should consider that if they were guilty of 
the charges brought against them, they 
would be unworthy of seats in that House. 
But those charges were far from being 
true; and he would venture to say that to 
any party who made the least inquiry into 
the matter, it would be evident that unjust 
or harsh landlords in Ireland were but ex- 
ceptions to the rule. He himself had at- 
tended the meetings of the guardians of 
the poor of Kilkenny, and he could assure 
the House that the landlords of that dis- 
trict had exerted themselves in the most 
praiseworthy manner for the relief of the 
poor of their district ; they willingly taxed 
themselves for the relief of their distressed 
neighbours. During the last month 1000. 
weekly had been received by the guardians 
in the shape of poor rates. He had no 
doubt that 1,0002. at least had been con- 
tributed by the landowners of the district 
in question for the relief of the poor. A 


fever hospital that had been erected there 


for the accommodation of eighty-five only, 
at present contained one hundred and 
sixty; in some cases there were four in 
one bed. Had the directors of the hospi- 
tal been able to give relief to any more, 
they would have been glad to do so, as 
their great object was to mitigate, as far 
as possible, the sufferings of the people. 
Mr. 8. CRAWFORD would be very 
sorry to detain the House from going into 
the Bill before them, but some observa- 
tions had been made in the course of this 
debate, that he could not allow to pass al- 
together unnoticed. He felt deeply the 
position in which Ireland was placed at 
the present moment. They found the Go- 
vernment telling them that the people were 
starving, and they also found some hon. 
Members, who were Irish landlords, com- 
ing forward and saying that assistance 
should be given entirely by the Govern- 
ment to relieve the distress of the people. 
But he did not admit that the Government 
was liable to any such responsibility. He 
believed that rates ought to be levied on 
the land of Ireland for the purpose of sup- 
porting the poor of Ireland; and he also 
believed that there would be little difficulty 
connected with the enforcement of pay- 
ment of those rates if the matter were 
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properly taken up. As an English repre- 
sentative in that House, he did not feel 
that he was entitled to vote away the Bri- 
tish money without being satisfied that 
such money would be repaid, for the pro- 
perty of Ireland could be made to pay it. 
He had a double duty to perform. He 
called for assistance for Ireland, and he 
asked the British people to give that as- 
sistance; but he would not call upon them 
to render any aid unless he was levied to 
the last farthing of his property for the 
purpose of repaying the sums that might 
be advanced. Under the present poor law 
in Ireland, the tenant was required, in the 
first instance, to pay all the rates assessed 
on his land, not only his own, but those as- 
sessed upon the landlord. But the land- 
lord’s rate ought to be separated from the 
tenant’s, and the rates of the landlord ought 
to be levied from the landlord. He had 
that day week given notice of his intention 
to bring in a Bill for amending the law of 
rating in Ireland, and he was anxious that 
the hon. Members for Ireland should un- 
derstand the object of that Bill. It was 
to provide that the landlord’s share of the 
rate shall be separated from the tenant’s 
rate in the rating book, and that the col- 
leetors of the rate should be compelled to 
recover the rates from each in a separate 
manner, and that the guardians of the 
poor in Ireland should be empowered to 
apply to the Court of Chancery to compel 
the payment of rates. Under such a law 
he had no doubt that all the rates would be 
paid. Ile thought that it was the duty of 
the Ifouse to show the British people that 
they were willing to compel the repayment 
of moneys advanced for the assistance of 
Ireland. Irish landlords got up in that 
House and charged the British Legislature 
with the ills of Ireland; but he believed 
that those ills were owing to the relation 
of landlord and tenant in that country. 
But at present he would refrain from en- 
tering upon that question, because he hoped 
to have an opportunity of doing so on a 
future occasion. When Irish landlords got 
up in that House, and threw all the respon- 
sibility of the wrongs of Ireland on the 
British Legislature, he was compelled, as 
a landed proprietor, to say, that if the 
British Legislature had acted wrongly 
towards Ireland, it had done so in this 
way—it had unduly favoured the landed 
proprietors of Ireland, and neglected the in- 
terests of the Irish people. He must ad- 
mit that the body to which he belonged— 
the Irish landed proprietors—had been 
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the most favoured class in the British do- 
minions. The confiscated lands of Ireland 
had been given to them without any re- 
sponsibility being imposed upon them for 
the natives of Ireland. They got all 
power, political as well as civil. They 
got all power that they asked for with 
respect to the collection of rents; they 
had got in fact every power which they 
asked from the Government of this coun- 
try; and, therefore, if he blamed the 
Government at all, it was because of 
the unjust privileges which they had from 
time to time conferred upon the Irish 
landlords, to the ruin of the Irish peo- 
ple. He was perfectly convinced, how- 
ever, that the Irish landlords were at pre- 
sent desirous of doing the utmost in their 
power to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people of Ireland; and he hoped that the 
British Parliament would not hesitate to 
make such advances as might be deemed 
necessary for the same object, taking care, 
at the same time, that security be had for 
the repayment of such loans. 

Viscount BERNARD begged leave to 
concur in the eulogiums which had been 
expressed in reference to the conduct of Sir 
William Beecher. He could assure the 
House that the assertions of the hon. 


Member for Marylebone were entirely 
groundless; and in fact the assertions 
which had been made as to the cruel and 
unfeeling conduct of the Irish landlords 
generally during the present calamity were 


shameful calumnies. The Irish landlords, 
asa body, were as high-minded as any men 
in the country; they were men of as high 
personal character, of as untarnished pri- 
vate and unblemished public honour as the 
landlords of England. 

Mr. RICE was prepared to give his sup- 
port to this Bill; but he could not do so 
without saying that he thought the people 
of this country were justified in asking 
for ample security for the advances to be 
made under it. The Government was de- 
serving of the greatest praise for the ef- 
forts which they had made, and the anxiety 
which they had evinced, for thie relief of the 
distressed Irish people; but he was quite 
sure that the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government did not and could not shut 
their eyes to the disadvantages which must 
attend measures of this sort, unless ample 
security were given for the repayment of 
the advances that might be made at as 
early a period as they could be collected; 
and he therefore called upon them to pro- 
pose strong and stringent measures, which 
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would not only encourage but compel the 
Irish landlords to do their duty, and to 
provide for their own poor. He had no 
wish to throw any aspersions upon the 
Irish landlords, but he did wish to jn. 
sist upon their being compelled to bear 
the burden of supporting their own poor, 
So far from desiring to “ filch”’ the estates 
of the Irish landlords, he would rather 
assist them to bear their burdens. The 
people of this country would be satisfied 
with nothing short of the insertion of 
strong and stringent clauses in this Bill, 
for the purpose of compelling the landlords 
to do their duty to the poor upon their 
estates. He hoped that this Bill might 
pass without delay, as he believed that such 
a measure was absolutely necessary for the 
saving of the people of Ireland from star- 
vation. 

Mr. J. O'BRIEN trusted he should be 
pardoned for expressing his surprise at the 
unwarrantable charges made in reference to 
the meeting at Ennistimon, founded on a 
record of the proceedings which imputed 
to the members of the committee conduct 
of which they were incapable. He had 
attended the meeting in question, and was 
at a loss to conceive what could have 
tempted any official person to commit him- 
self by such extravagant assertions. There 
was some noisy discussion, and some dis- 
content shown at the delay in making pre- 
sentments; but he entirely denied that 
what was termed protection, which, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, involved 
the supposition of personal violence, was 
necessary. 


Order of the day read. 
mittee on the Bill. 

On Clause 12, 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply to Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
said, that its object was to provide that in 
times of extraordinary pressure, such, for 
instance, as had occurred at Skibbereen, 
the charge of feeding the poor should fall 
on the whole of the electoral divisions of 
Ireland, because if the district in which 
such severity might happen were compelled 
to relieve the poor without the assistance 
of any other district, it would, to use 
a common expression, be ‘‘ completely 
swamped.” 

Coronet CONOLLY was most decidedly 
of opinion that this clause would lead to 
the greatest carelessness and lavish ex- 
penditure. From experience, he knew 
that to make each district support its own 
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poor, was the most practical and economical | without the sanction of Parliament, ex- 


plan. 


Mr. F. FRENCH concurred in the ob- | 355,0001. 


pended in relieving the distress in Ireland 
He was not opposed to their 


servations of his hon. and gallant Friend | affording assistance to Ireland ; but he did 
who had just sat down, and when the | insist upon the repayment of the money 


question came to be discussed at a future | advanced to her. 


eriod he would find him disposed to give 
him his support; but he thought that the 


Although much had 
been said as to the harsh expressions of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 


fairest and the wisest course for the Irish | (Mr. Roebuck), he was quite sure that that 
Members to pursue with this temporary | hon. Gentleman had expressed the univer- 


measure was to permit it to pass, and wait 
until the permanent one was proposed. 

Mr. ROSS was also in favour of allow- 
ing this measure to pass as it was proposed 
for the temporary relief of the Irish people; 


but ke did certainly hope that it would not | 


be turned into a precedent. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to the merging of the 
electoral divisions, because he had seen the 
evil effects of such a system in his own 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS hoped that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take care to 
provide for the repayment of the money to 
be advanced under this Bill, after the dis- 
closures which had been made on Friday 
night by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), and the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire, to whom 
he was quite sure that the people of this 
country would feel themselves very deeply 
indebted for the manly and honourable 
manner in which they came forward and 
expressed their convictions, founded, he 
had no doubt, upon as correct information 
and as much knowledge of the country as 
any. gentleman connected with Ireland. 
He was quite aware that that part of Ire- 
land to which the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. Crawford) belonged, would pune- 
tually repay every farthing of the money 
that might be advanced under this Bill; 
but such sum’ would be very insignificant 
as compared to the advances to be made 
to the other parts of the country which 
were in a more deplorable condition. He 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
justice to the hard-working people of this 
country, from whose industry and declining 
wages the taxes were to be taken from 
which this money would be supplied, would 
take care that the Irish landlords were 
made accountable for the repayment of the 
money. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated, in reply to him at the close of 
last Session, that only 3,000/. had been 
granted towards the relief of Ireland, and 
it was not expected that any more would 
be required for that purpose; but by the 
Bill before them the Government had, 





sal opinion of the people of this country. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL (interrupt- 
ing): Sir, I wish to call your attention to 
a point of form. The hon. Member has 
addressed himself to the fourteenth clause; 
but at present that is not really the ques- 
tion under discussion, and it is quite out of 
order for him thus to waste the time of the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was speaking in de- 
fence of his constituents. This Bill pro- 
posed to make large advances of money 
for the relief of Ireland; that money would 
come from the Exchequer, and he had a 
right to demand that they should be gua- 
ranteed repayment of those advances. He 
must express his astonishment at the hon. 
Member for Kildare interrupting him in 
the way that he had. He was speaking 
about the security to be given for the re- 
payment of the proposed advances, and 
there was a securing clause in the Bill. 
The question was, whether the money was 
to be repaid by unions or electoral divisions. 
He had no desire to impede the proceedings 
of the Committee; and he thought that 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland had no right 
to state that an English representative 
was wasting the time of the House, if he 
stood up in defence of the rights of his 
constituents. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN could easily 
forgive the ignorance displayed by the hon. 
Member for Coventry in respect to the re- 
lation between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land; but the hon. Member seemed to be 
equally ignorant of the very principles of 
the Bill they were then discussing. The 
hon. Member inflicted a long speech on the 
House without having read the Bill itself. 
The question now was, not between unions 
and electoral divisions, but as to the amount 
of discretion to be vested in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. His opinion was, that 
it‘was better to leave the poor law as it at 
present stood, and to omit the clause alto- 
gether. He must own that he was in 
favour of small territorial divisions, if for 
only one reason, that, by narrowing the 
circle, the responsibility of the landlord 
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was increased. He preferred leaving the 
machinery of the existing poor law as it 
stood ; and seeing the present clause inter- 
fered with it, he moved that it be altogether 
expunged from the Bill. 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL said, if the pre- 
sent Bill were to be permanent, he would 
be disposed to agree with the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire, and if such were the 
case, the powers which it proposed to vest 
in the Lord Lieutenant would be excessive, 
and ought alone to rest in the Crown; but 
as the Bill was only of a temporary cha- 
racter, designed to meet an exigency, and 
to expire with that exigency, and as the 
circumstances which called it forth were of 
a most extraordinary and unparalleled na- 
ture, he thought Parliament would act 
wisely in passing it intoalaw. In some 
parts of the south and west of Ireland, it 
was easy to suppose a case in which where 
the electoral division was small, the whole 
rental would be insufficient to meet the 
demands of pauperism. In such cases, 
were the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire adopted, there would 
be no alternative but to have recourse to 
the public treasury; and it would not be 
right to apply there until the whole means 
of Ireland were exhausted. Under these 


circumstances, therefore, he would recom- 
mend the hon. Gentleman to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Sm DENHAM NORREYS could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire, and thought it would be impossi- 
ble to carry out the objects of the Bill, if 


the clause were to be expunged. The 
powers of the two bodies, the relief com- 
mittees and the boards of guardians, were 
perfectly distinct. He would not now go 
into this matter at any length, and he 
trusted the Amendment would not be 
pressed to a division. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, he had studiously 
abstained from taking a part in this debate 
from the deep conviction that it was most 
important, in the present unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, that the measures 
for its relief should be carried through the 
House as speedily as possible; and that in 
order to accomplish this desirable object, 
no unnecessary topic should be introduced. 
But he felt that the point which they were 
now discussing was one of great impor- 
tance, not only as regarded the present 
measure, but from its incidental bearings 
on a question still more important, namely, 
that permanent measure which would be 
hereafter brought under their notice. Te 
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would observe, in confirmation of what had 
fallen from an hon. Member who had pre. 
ceded him, that the original Irish poor law 
had undergone several material changes 
since 1843, when he had the honour of jn. 
troducing a provision in that measure which 
had for its object the assimilation of the 
law in that country, to the law of settle. 
ment in England; and on that occasion he 
was supported not only by a majority of 
the House, but by a majority of Irish 
Members. It was then provided that no 
person not occupying a tenement for 
twelve months out of eighteen, or not sleep- 
ing a certain time in a particular place, 
should be entitled to relief from the elee- 
toral district, but that relief should be given 
at the expense of the union at large. In his 
opinion it was necessary, both for the sake of 
perspicuity in arguing this question, and 
with a view to arrive at a speedy decision—- 
it was necessary to maintain the distinction 
between permanent and temporary. Re- 
serving for future discussion the question 
whether the burden of relief, under all cir- 
cumstances—extended, with restrictions, to 
the able-bodied out of the workhouse— 
should fall on the union or on the electoral 
division, it was most desirable to confine 
the discussion to the nature and amount of 
relief to be afforded by the guardians of 
the poor, and by those whom that Bill 
was, for a temporary purpose, about to 
create. The Bill authorized the formation 
of certain committees, composed of persons 
who were to be nominated by the Lord 
Lieutenant to distribute relief; and the 
members of such committees were not con- 
trolled by the board of guardians nor by 
the Poor Law Commissioners. Such pow- 
ers were, no doubt, novel and large; but 
the circumstances were likewise extraordi- 
nary, and the calamity extensive. But 
there was one question connected with this 
matter, upon which he would wish to be in- 
formed by a Member of the Government. 
It appeared, if he were not mistaken, that 
under the present system of electoral divi- 
sions, the burden of the poor rates fell in 
many instances, with almost overwhelming 
pressure, on certain small districts. This 
was especially the case in small and densely 
populated villages which were contiguous. 
If that had been so in former years, with 
what accumulated burden would these rates 
fall, upon such an occasion as the present! 
and if the rating were confined to a small 
electoral division, instead of being ex- 
tended over the union at large, it would 
be oppressive in the extreme. Before 
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sitting down, he would advert to another 
matter. 580,000 men were at present 
employed on public works exclusively. The 
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vernment—it was not worth raising the 
question upon that temporary Bill; and he 
(Mr. Shaw) thought doing so would pre- 


money which paid them was advanced by | judice the decision which he hoped would 


Government, out of loans which were to be 
repaid by future levy. He thought it was 
most advisable that such advances for such 
a purpose ought to cease at once, for those 
580,000 were, in point of fact, the tillers 
of the soil in Ireland. The period of the 
year ought to be considered. The season 
for sowing corn was somewhat later in 
Ireland than in this country; but yet the 
ground must be prepared as soon as pos- 
sible for the spring sowing, which took 
place in March or April. 
in the middle of February, and unless 
those 580,000 men resumed their accus- 
tomed agricultural occupations, he dreaded 
that the calamities of the present year 
were only the prelude to calamities still 
more awful. He hoped that if the measures 
of the Government were successful, the 
men now employed in public works would 
return to cultivate the soil, so that provi- 
sion for an improved and an increased 
means of sustenance might be seasonably 
made. Considering that this was only a 
temporary measure, apart from the ques- 
tion of the poor law—remembering that 
its machinery was altogether different—he 
was disposed to adopt the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, to support the 
clause as it at present stood, and to resist 
the Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire. He would at present give no 
opinion upon the permanent measure about 
to be brought in; and he begged to say that 
his observations in reference to electoral 
divisions and unions, and the preference of 
the latter for the purposes of rating, were 
entirely connected with the temporary cha- 
racter of the Bill now before the House. 
Mr. SHAW said, that under all the cir- 
cumstances, he would recommend his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stafford O’Brien) not to divide 
the House against the clause. He (Mr. 
Shaw) agreed with his hon. Friend in the 
principle of desiring the smaller territorial 
district to be charged with the rate; and in 
the discussion of the permanent Poor Relief 
Bill, he would to the utmost of his power 
assist his hon. Friend in giving effect to 
that principle ; but seeing that the present 
Bill was only for the temporary relief of a 
great and pressing emergency—that the 
Government thought it important the 
power the clause conferred should be given 
—and that much must necessarily, in such 
a case, be left to the discretion of the Go- 





be come to in favour of the electoral divi- 
sion, in preference to the union rating, 
upon the consideration of the permanent 
Bill. Moreover, it was a great object to avoid 
delaying the passing of the measure. Irish- 
men, above all others, should not obstruct 
its progress; and it was that feeling alone 
which restrained him (Mr. Shaw) from 
rising during the preliminary discussion, 
before the Speaker left the chair, when 
the landlords of Ireland had been so un- 


They were now | justly, unfairly, and unfeclingly attacked 


by some English Members on the other 
side of the House, as had lately been too 
much the habit in that House. He only 
wished some of those Gentlemen could wit- 
ness, as he had done for the last few 
months, the assiduity and devotion with 
which the landlords and the resident gentry 
of Ireland generally had applied them- 
selves to the alleviation of the distress and 
suffering that surrounded them. He would 
not then impede the progress of the Bill by 
stopping to defend them; but on no fitting 
opportunity would he shrink from that 
duty. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that with re- 
ference to what the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir J. Graham) had stated, he 
must agree with him that in many of the 
electoral districts the amount of rateable 
property bore a very small proportion to 
the destitution in such such places. That 
was the case even with regard to unions; 
and he agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
that the only remedy was to spread the 
taxation over a larger surface. He would 
not now protract the present discussion, 
as it was most desirable it should be 
brought to a speedy termination, but 
would observe, that no hon. Member, by 
voting in support of the present clause, in 
any way pledged himself to any future 
measure in reference to this subject. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN would support 
the Amendment if it were pushed to a di- 
vision. 

Sir W. VERNER had received several 
letters from Irish ratepayers requesting 
him to oppose the clause, on the ground 
that it would bring ruin upon them in its 
operation. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE supported 
the clause, because, if the smaller divi- 
sions were adopted, the rates would press 
with intolerable severity on the ratepayers 
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residing in these narrow electoral dis- 
tricts. 

Sm R. FERGUSON hoped the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire would with- 
draw his opposition; but he gave the Go- 
vernment notice that, if advances were to 
be made, they ought not to be made on 
the union at large, for in such cases there 
would be great difficulty in collecting 
them. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished to know 
whether the Government had considered 
the effect which this rating clause would 
have upon the subscriptions that were now 
raised throughout Ireland, and upon the 
efforts that were made by the Irish land- 
lords to employ the poor that were resident 
on their own estates. They were bound to 
take care that they did nothing which 
would in any way impede the performance 
of those private duties which they had a 
right to expect from the Irish landlords; 
and he feared that the practical tendency 
of this clause would be to throw such im- 
pediments in their way. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
conceive this clause would have any effect 
such as the noble Lord had described. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE entirely agreed with 
the noble Lord that the effect of this clause 
would be to stop the subscriptions that 
were now raised throughout Ireland, and 
to render the Irish landlords entirely apa- 
thetic. He regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Northamptonshire had agreed 
to withdraw his Amendment, as every hon. 
Gentleman who spoke was in favour of its 
principle. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 13 to 15 were agreed to. 

On Clause 16, 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON took that op- 
portunity to express in public what he had 
formerly said in private. When forming 
one of a deputation to Government on the 
subject of relieving Irish distress, he said 
that there would be no indisposition on the 
part of Irish landlords to repay, and that 
promptly, the sums that might be advanced 
by the Government for the relief of the ex- 
isting distress. As one step towards this, 
he begged to suggest that words should be 
inserted in this clause allowing the relief 
committees to require payment of such ad- 
vances by instalments, as he understood the 
clause in its present state. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER was exceedingly glad to hear from 
the hon, Gentleman in his place in Parlia- 
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ment what he had before stated as a mem. 
ber of a deputation, that there was no up. 
willingness to allow the property of Ireland 
to be taxed for the present distress. With 
reference to the suggestion made by the 
hon. Gentleman, he had to state, that it wag 
proposed to raise the sum required } 
subscription; and if the subscriptions did 
not come up to the full amount required, 
the deficiency was to be made up bya rate, 
and it would be for the amount of that de. 
ficiency that the rated districts would be 
liable. 

Viscount CLEMENTS was astonished 
at hon. Gentlemen speaking of these mo- 
neys being repaid. ‘* You may,”’ said the 
noble Lord— 

‘You may call spirits from the vasty deep, 

But will they come when you do call upon them?” 
He could not, as an honest man, sit still 
and hear that Irish property was to be 
pledged for the repayment of these loans; 
for he held that that was utterly and phy- 
sically impossible. For himself, he was 
ready to toil—he was ready to labour—he 
was ready to do anything that the Govern- 
ment wished him; but he was not ready to 
repay those loans. If they must repay 
them, Government must give them the 
means. Do not let them misunderstand 
him: he was not one of those who asked 
for money; but he insisted that they should 
have legislative means of repayment—by 
the landlords being invested with power 
over their own estates, which at the pre- 
sent time, in too many instances, they had 
not. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, they were now 
arrived at a stage in which he had a right 
to call upon Her Majesty’s Government to 
deal with the House of Commons in the 
way in which the House of Commons was 
accustomed to be dealt with. Hitherto 
they had been disposing of the means by 
which they were to apportion the relief 
that was about to be granted; but they 
had not yet come to the relief itself. They 
were now approaching that most important 
of all subjects—the subject of money, and 
he was, therefore, justified in calling upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
some explicit explanation of what they 
were about to do. For it must be evident 
to everybody that hitherto they had been 
acting totally in the dark. They were told 
they were to do something; but what that 
something was they did not know. Now, 
he would put a question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he hoped, for the 
honour of the Ministry, that the right hon. 
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Gentleman would give him an explicit an- 
swer. By this Bill it was provided that 
certain loans were to be made. The phrase 
was, that a sum or sums of money was to 
pr raised by way of impress—to what 
amount? [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
cuequeR: That is mentioned in the reso- 
lutions of the House.] Ay, by the reso- 
lution of Committee, passed the other 
evening, @ sum of money not less than 
300,0002. was to be raised. [The Cuan- 
cettor of the Excnequer : Not more than 
300,0001.} He begged pardon—not more 
than 300,000/. But, then, by the 17th 
clause, certain other grants were to be 
made. Now, he wanted to know if it was 
in the recollection of any Member of the 
House—he did not care how old he was 
in his experience—the hon. Member for 
Montrose, or the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Goulburn), he wanted to know 
if ever, in their experience, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had come down tothe House, 
ona great occasion like this, to demand 
money from the House of Commons, with- 
out explaining first what he thought was 
a rough estimate of the claim; and, 
next, the mode in which he proposed 
to raise the money so demanded? This 
was a most important question. He 
knew, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer knew, that if he were to say with- 
in the next ten minutes that he were to 
raise the money by an increase of the in- 
come tax, would not that raise a flame from 
one end of the kingdom to the other? 
[““No!’’] Not, perhaps, in Ireland, where 
it was not to be paid. But he knew that 
it would throughout England and through- 
out Scotland. If, again, he were to say 
that he meant to raise the money by loan, 
would not that produce an important effect 
throughout the country? Well, then, how 
were they going to do it? They could not 
do it by magic. The right hon. Gentleman 
was to get money, He wanted to know 
how; and, he thought, in justice to the 
people of England, they ought to be told 
how; particularly when they heard one hon. 
Member get up and pledge the honour of 
Ireland that these loans would be repaid, 
and another get up and beg them not to 
trust to the honour of Ireland, as it was 
impossible they would be paid. But, at 
any rate, they must be paid by the people 
of England; and, therefore, in justice to 
the country, he had a right to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not with a 
view to bind him to any specific sum—but 
the right hon. Gentleman must haye made 
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some calculation; no one in his position 
would dare to come down to the House 
without making a calculation — he must 
know, by a rough ealculation, how much 
he expected would answer the present 
pressing exigency. He would put it, there- 
fore, to the right hon. Gentleman again 
and again; he wanted to know the sum he 
expected to raise. It was a fair question; 
he wanted an explicit answer. He pressed 
for it—he expected it—what was more, he 
demanded it. He was not to be put off to 
the budget; a fortnight was too long to 
wait; they had been very patient already. 
He wondered—he was astonished—nay, 
more, he was at a loss for a phrase which 
would express the state of his mind—the 
perfect astoundment he felt at the patience 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. That 
hon. Gentleman had, indeed, put the ques- 
tion to Ministers, but in so very mild a form 
that really the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had only to turn round and say that he 
would tell him some other day. He wished 
the hon. Gentleman would show some of 
the vigour of his former days, and insist 
upon an answer. He hoped Ministers did 
not intend to play with the people of this 
country. They occupied their present 
seats, and they enjoyed the honours and 
the gains attendant thereupon; but he 
wished they would show that they felt 
some of the consequent obligations, and 
deal fairly by the House. Let the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meet the question 
of these difficulties fairly. It was his duty, 
as a servant of the country, to come down 
to the House and say, “ This is our diffi- 
culty; here are the sums which I propose 
to raise, and these are the means by which 
I propose to raise them; and, if you don’t 
agree with me, say so, and I shall not go 
farther.’”’ But it was not dealing fairly by 
the House to lead them on step by step— 
to engage them in petty arguments as to 
the details of the Bill—while the great ar- 
gument of all had not once been brought 
before the House since it met. They had 
talked much of the evils of Ireland; but 
they had never been told how the expense 
of meeting those evils was to be met. He 
now demanded an answer to his question. 
The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman had put 
a question to him in a very pointed way, 
as if he had been disposed to evade or to 
deny giving an answer. Now, he begged 
to say, that the hon. Gentleman had never 
put that question before in any way what- 
ever. He did not think that his conduct, 
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while in office, called for the mode of in- 
terrogation adopted by the hon. Gentleman; 
and he was now ready to give such an 
answer as, under the circumstances, he 
should be justified in giving. It was very 
true that this question had been put to his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment on a former occasion; to which the 
noble Lord gave the only answer that at 
that time he was justified in giving; and 
he would say, further, that he did not 
think he could or that he would be justified 
in stating to-night what would more pro- 
perly form part of the statement which his 
noble Friend had promised either he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) or his noble 
Friend would make in the course of the 
next fortnight, as to the sums of money 
that would be required during the year, 
and the mode by which they were to be 
raised. He did not think that he ought 
to anticipate the annual financial statement 
by answering the question which had been 
put by the hon. Gentleman in such an un- 
usual tone. In fact, he had a difficulty in 
stating it. He could state very well the 
expense of moneys that had been already 
issued. He might state, that the sum is- 
sued from the Exchequer, from the Ist of 
September up to the end of January, was 
two millions sterling. But he had better 
state the whole amount of the expenditure 
from the beginning of last year. The ad- 
vances for the grand-jury presentments 
from the Ist of January, 1846, up to the 
[st of September, were 125,800/. The 
presentments from the Ist of September 
were 1,372,0001., of which 463,000. had 
been sanctioned by the Treasury up to the 
30th of January. The presentments un- 
der the 9th and 10th of Victoria amounted 
to 6,127,0007., to be levied in Ireland, 
being presented by the gentry of Ireland 
themselves; and the amount that had been 
accepted by the Treasury was 2,500,0001. 
As he had already stated, 2,000,0000. had 
been advanced from September to the Ist 
of January. What sum it might be ne- 
cessary to advance between this and next 
August, it was, of course, impossible to 
say to anicety. It would clearly be ne- 
cessary to advance some millions of money. 
There had been a million expended in the 
month of January; but that expenditure, he 
expected, would be considerably reduced, as 
the labour would be absorbed in field eulti- 
vation, and as the system which they were 
now about to substitute for the Labour-rate 
and for public works would make a still 
further saving, as under it much of the 
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former temptation to abuse would be taken 
away. With regard to the amount to which 
the House was pledged, he would state 
that the House was pledged by this Bill to 
advance a sum not exceeding 300,000/, 
from the Consolidated Fund; and he meant 
to propose that other sums should be voted 
from timeto time, in Committees of Supply; 
and he could assure them that the House 
would never be pledged to more than it 
voted. At the present time the House 
was pledged to a vote of 300,000/., and no 
more. When they came, in Committee of 
Supply, to vote a further sum, it would be 
necessary that the House should be pledged 
to that vote, and tono more. He did not 
think it was necessary that he should say 
more as to the sums that were to be pro- 
vided, or as to the mode in which they 
were to be raised. 

Mr. ROEBUCK could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had no intention of 
doing anything unusual or offensive in the 
slightest degree to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He had asked merely what would 
be the probable expenditure under that 
Bill, the Bill which was then under consi- 
deration. They had nothing to do with 
the Presentment Bill at present. The 
right hon. Gentleman had answered that 
the intention was to limit the expenditure 
to 300,000/.; but the clause said that the 
Commissioners were to have the power of 
expending ‘‘ any sum or sums’”’ under such 
regulations as the Commissioners of the 
Treasury should impose. He was well 
aware that the House had voted 300,0001. 
for the purposes of this Bill; but that was 
not all: there were grants to be made out 
of the Consolidated Fund; and what he 
wanted to know was, whether the Govern- 
ment had made any calculation of the pro- 
bable cost to the people of England of main- 
taining the people of Ireland so long as 
this Bill should continue in operation. Now, 
that question the right hon. Gentleman had 
not answered; for he knew that it must be 
much more than 300,000/. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given him a technical re- 
ply, which would not satisfy the people of 
England. The House of Commons was 
about to vote money in the dark; they 
were not in a condition to decide upon this 
question; and he hoped that there were 
some Members in that House representing 
the people of England who would be found 
to resist that course, in spite of all the de- 
clamation of hon. Gentlemen opposite; in 
spite of all their declarations as to the 
closeness of that union which at other 
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times they were so anxious to dissolve— 
declarations made in time of want, in time 
of starvation, by hon. Gentlemen, who 
afterwards would be found in Conciliation 
Hall talking loudly of the advantages of 
separation. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Smith O’Brien) had certainly stuck 
to his text; but as to the hon. Member for 
(Cork, it was easy enough to see what was 
his view of separation; it was clear that 
he would be willing to create any despot- 
ism, however great, which would take from 
England as much as England would give. 
The Government were now asking the 
House of Commons to vote an indefinite 
amount of money; and it was clear that 
they had not made any calculation as to 
the probable extent of their demands; or if 
they had, that the sum was so large that 
they were afraid of declaring it to the 
House. 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, that after all the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken as to the 
clauses of the Bill; and if he had been a 
little more regular, and had waited until 
the clauses were brought up, he would have 
fonnd that his supposition was incorrect. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
going to bring up a elause which would 
limit the advances to be made under this 
Bill to the 300,0002. which the House had 
voted. Ifthe hon. Gentleman had waited, 
instead of interrupting the progress of the 
Bill at the 16th clause, he would have re- 
lieved both of them from the necessity of 
making two speeches on the subject. The 
2nd clause, which was about to be brought 
up, gave the Commissioners the power of 
making advances out of any grants voted 
in Committee of Supply. He hoped he had 
now made himself clearly understood. He 
repeated that the House of Commons would 
not be pledged beyond the sum which each 
time might be voted, and that the clause 
would only give to the Commissioners a ge- 
neral power of applying the money from 
time to time as it was voted; but he was 
not prepared at that time to anticipate the 
financial statement which would be made a 
fortnight hence. 

_ Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN thought it un- 
Just that one particular class of property 
should bear all the burden of the rates to 
be imposed by this Bill. He wished also 
to know what was to be the end of this un- 
productive expenditure ? He could under- 
stand the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, who said that he would 
take off 100,000 men from the unprodue- 
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tive works in which they were now employ- 
ed; but he saw nothing in the Government 
measures to put a stop to the present sys- 
tem. If it were continued, the expense 
would be greater next year than this; and 
though it might be a great grievance to 
England to have such a drain upon her re- 
sources, it was even a greater grievance to 
Ireland. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, that if the pre- 
sent system were not effectually checked, 
he admitted it would completely exhaust 
the resources of the country; and it was 
most desirable, therefore, that the agricul- 
tural interest should have information on 
the subject mooted by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath; but it was impossible 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could at present 
give any satisfactory answer, because the 
expense to be incurred under this Bill must 
depend upon the effect of the auxiliary 
measures proposed by the Government. 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL proposed that 
some facilities should be given for the im- 
mediate collection of the rates; and that 
they should be collected in the first instance 
from the landlords. 

Mr. E. DENISON wished to ask a 
question upon a point which would excite 
some attention in that House and the 
country. He alluded to the Poor Law Bill. 
He had hitherto sat in anxious and won- 
dering silence during these debates. They 
had heard the question of rating adjourned 
till the Poor Law Bill came into operation. 
They had heard also a great deal of very 
significant remarks on the subject of that 
Bill. The English and Scotch Members 
had acquiesced in, he would not say ap- 
proved, the measures of the Government, 
on the distinct understanding that an effi- 
cient poor law was to be enacted for Ire- 
land. The Irish Members had acquiesced 
in the same measures, because to some ex- 
tent they considered that they met the 
exigency of the case, but with an under- 
standing amongst themselves that the poor 
law could not pass as it was now framed, 
and must be strongly resisted. He there- 
fore wished to ask, was the Poor Law Bill 
to have the substantial support of the Go- 
vernment, and was it to become law? Be- 
fore they proceeded further with the Go- 
vernment measures, he thought that that 
question ought to be distinctly answered. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked a very extraordinary 
question, because the Bill to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred had been ordered to 
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be brought in, and had been brought in by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Se- 
eretary for Ireland, and himself, three 
Members of the Government. That Bill 
would, therefore, of course, be supported 
by the Government: and having been read 
a second time on the Motion of his noble 
Friend, it stood for Committee on an early 
day; and until the hon. Gentleman asked 
the question, he did not know that there 
had been even a surmise that the Govern- 
ment had any intention of abandoning it. 
Mr. SHAW: The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath is very dictatorial in his 
tone, very fond of asking questions and 
demanding explicit answers. Now I beg 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentleman one 
short question—what does he want ? What 
does he mean by his present course? Is it 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot exactly calculate the sum that may 
be required—and that, assuming the land- 
lords of Ireland to be as bad as he (Mr. 
Roebuck) describes them—that therefore 
the people of Ireland shall be allowed to 
starve? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declares most 
truly that it is impossible to estimate the 
precise cost of such an unusual emergency. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the same 
moment informed the House, that the land- 
lords of Ireland, so far from being the sel- 
fish and niggardly beings they are accused 
of in this House, had actually charged 
themselves within the last few months 
with a sum of more than six millions of 
money for the relief of the present dis- 
tress. That might have been reckless in 
some cases; for some of the baronies were 
assessed beyond the value of their entire 
rentals ; but at all events, it was not heart- 
less, as was imputed to them. In the 
barony I reside, I was a party to assessing 
it with 10,0007. for the relief of the dis- 
tressed; and there it was as sure to be re- 
paid as if imposed upon the barony or 
parish in which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman resides in England. But suppose 
the landed proprietors of Ireland were as 
insensible to their duties as the hon. and 
learned Member unjustly and untruly re- 
presents them to be, is that any reason 
why the people of Ireland are to perish of 
want? [Mr. Roesuck: No.] Yes; but 
while you are talking they are starving. 
Do you disbelieve the well-authenticated 
accounts which daily arrive from the re- 
mote districts of that country, that hun- 
dreds of the population are dying from 
starvation? If not, then, for God’s sake, 
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put off your bickerings and your bitterness 
to a more decent occasion, and no longer 
interrupt this measure for their relief, | 
feel night after night ashamed, and, as ap 
Irishman, degraded, to hear English Mem. 
bers boasting of their own generosity, and 
upbraiding Ireland with her present povert 
and affliction. With all my heart, I had 
desired and hoped up to a late period of 
the awful visitation with which it has 
pleased Providence to afilict us, that we 
could have sustained ourselves indepen. 
dently; but it became too heavy to be 
borne by any one part of the United King. 
dom. It assumed all the character of a 
national calamity; and are we to be re. 
proached because the Government ask this 
House to let it fall upon the national re. 
sources ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK: The hon. Gentleman 
is a judge. He said he would ask me one 
question; he has asked me three. He has 
asked me a question with an inuendo: he 
asked me, ‘ Do you want the people to 
starve ?”’ Now, do you consider that an 
honest question. [Mr. Suaw: Quite so.] 
Then I suppose that is the way you act 
when you area judge. You insinuate that 
I mean to say that I wish the people of 
Ireland to starve. ‘‘ Hear,” says one; 
‘Yes,’ says another; and this one says, 
‘* It’s a proper question.’’ The hon. and 
learned Member then proceeded to say, 
that he would tell the hon. Member what 
he wanted: he wanted the Government of 
England to devise effectual means to pre- 
vent the people of Ireland from starving ; 
but in so doing, to pledge all the property 
of Ireland to the repayment of the debt. 
And when the hon. Gentleman talked of 
common prudence, and said that the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland had presented more than 
in prudence they ought to have done; why, 
he thought that they had been told through- 
out these debates that the present were 
uncommon circumstances, and that uncom- 
mon means were required to meet them; 
and certainly the gentlemen of Ireland had 
taken uncommon means, for they had pre- 
sented works which would cost 600,0001., 
and then they had come to England to ask 
her to pay for them, as though he should 
say, “ Lend me 500,0001., indeed I can’t 
repay you; I can present the demand, but 
common prudence will not justify me m 
paying it;”’ and common prudence would 
not suggest that the man should lend 
the money. [‘ Hear!” and “ Oh, oh!”] 
It was unfair that he should be ex- 
posed to those interruptions. He had 
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not @ hundred mouths nor a hundred 
ears; but he had one mouth which should 
be heard in that House whilst he was 
standing up, as they well knew out of doors 
that he was standing up, for the honest and 
industrious artisans of his own country, as 
opposed to the landlords of Ireland. He 
was not opposing anything like a full and 
generous provision for the Irish people ; he 
wanted a generous provision for them, and 
not only at the present time, but hereafter. 
He wanted to mortgage Ireland for its poor; 
and in doing so he did not care one farthing 
what became of the landlords of Ireland; 
he did not care what the Irish landlords 
might say of common prudence; he had a 
right to protect the hard earnings of his 
own countrymen; and although it might be 
yery well for those hon. Gentlemen to come 
and say, ‘‘Give us your hard earnings,” 
he would not give them except to the Irish 
people. He was supported by every Eng- 
lish Member in that House, and they would 
make generous provision for the Irish poor; 
but they would not for the Irish landlords. 
Nobody directly claimed it; but very sig- 
nificant statements were constantly made 
in that House. When hon. Gentlemen 
spoke of a national calamity to be met by 
a national tax, what did they mean? But 
he would not only provide present relief, 
but he would have the Irish people placed 
in such a position that it should be worth 
the while of the Irish gentry to attend to 
their own affairs—to see to the manage- 
ment of their own property—and he pledged 
himself that the present Session should 
not go on without strenuous exertions being 
made to introduce a stringent poor law into 
Ireland; and he knew that no measure 
could be more distasteful to the Irish land- 
lords. He hoped that he had now given a 
full and specific answer to the question of 
the hon. Gentleman. He did not want the 
Irish people to starve ; it was an insult to 
him and to the English people to make 
such an insinuation; he wanted a full and 
generous provision to be made for them ; 
but he also wanted to pledge the whole 
property of Ireland to the repayment of 
the money now advanced, and to the future 
maintenance of the poor. 

Mr. BELLEW looked to the other mea- 
sures of the Government, rather than the 
present, for the greatest amount of relief. 
He believed that a great many Irish land- 
lords had behaved very well; but he also 
thought that some had not fully discharged 
their duty on so trying an occasion. He, 
for one, would not oppose a poor law, or 
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any other measure, however stringent, 
which would provide for the future main- 
tenance of the poor. He did not think 
that the money advanced could be repaid 
in many parts of Ireland; but the Bill to 
which he looked especially as the great 
measure of relief was that for facilitating 
the sale of incumbered estates. Whatever 
temporary measures they might resort to, 
they must ultimately come to a change of 
property. At present, however, he asked, 
with the hon. and learned Recorder, what 
was to be done? Admitting that part of 
this money never could be repaid, was that 
a reason why the Imperial Government 
should refuse to afford any relief to the 
Irish people ? 

Mr. HUME regretted very much the 
angry tone in which this debate had been 
carried on. His hon, and learned Friend 
had merely asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what he (Mr. Hume) considered 
a very proper question, and one not by any 
means unusual, whether the Government 
had at all calculated the amount which 
would be required under the present Bill ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given to that question as distinct an answer 
as he could be expected to give under the 
present unusual circumstances of the coun- 
try. 300,000/. was the estimated expense 
for a month. He understood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say that the 
expenses would be reduced so as to bring 
the estimate to 300,0001. a month. View- 
ing it, then, in the most favourable light, 
he should like to know in what state mat- 
ters would be by the month of October ? 
His own opinion was, that matters would 
be worse then than now, because, according 
to the admission of men of all parties, the 
outlay already incurred had been produc- 
tive of mischief instead of good. [‘* No, 
no!’’] Well, some little good had been 
done, but a great deal of mischief. [*‘ No, 
no!’’] Let him (Mr. Hume) not be told 
that such was not the case. Why, the 
reports of public officers, who had no inter- 
est in stating anything but the truth, had 
established his position beyond the power 
of contradiction. His hon. and learned 
Friend was, therefore, quite right in fol- 
lowing up his second question, and asking 
what other measures, if any, were to be 
adopted for stopping the present waste of 
money? To that no answer had been 
given; and he was convinced that Govern- 
ment were going on from step to step in 
incurring expense, without making up their 
minds as to what measures should be 
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adopted for stopping the drain of money. 
He was of opinion that the people of 
England would not allow such a state of 
things to go on much longer. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had promised that 
in fourteen days the financial statement 
should be made; but before then measures 
for the radical and permanent cure of Ire- 
land’s disease ought to be introduced, and 
not one of them had yet been laid upon the 
Table: 2,500,000/. had already been ex- 
pended; and if to this were added the 
300,000I. voted for the purposes of the Bill 
now under consideration, the total was 
2,800,0007. He would enter his protest 
against the temporising policy adopted and 
adhered to by Ministers. Some general 
comprehensive plan for relieving the im- 
mediate wants of Ireland ought to be 
adopted, in conjunction with measures cal- 
culated to bring about the permanent re- 
generation of Ireland. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished to impress 
upon Irish Members the fact, that the dis- 
paraging language which had been made 
use of by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath, had not been sanctioned by the English 
Members who sat on his side of the House ; 
and that the little support which had been 
given to that hon. and learned Member on 
that and other evenings, had been derived 


from Gentlemen professing the same politi- 
cal principles and sitting on the same side of 


the House with himself. He was bound to 
confess that, multitudinous as the hon. 
and learned Member’s speeches had been, 
he had been unable to understand what 
measures he was himself prepared to pro- 
pose. He had failed to enunciate one 
practical proposition; and, with all respect 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
must say that he thought the people of 
Ireland would not derive much benefit from 
his labours. The effect of his efforts had 
been to impede the progress of measures, 
while nothing to supply their place had 
been produced. He was disposed to think 
that the people of England would not en- 
list under the banners of the hon. and 
learned Member. He believed, on the con- 
trary, that the English people were, under 
present circumstances, ready to administer 
to the people of Ireland the means of re- 
lief, rather than examine into the past 
conduct of Irish Members or Irish land- 
lords; and that while for the future Irish 
property must be made answerable for Irish 
obligations, the people of England were not 
now inclined to wait and hesitate till every 
tittle of blame was meted out, while the 
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Irish people were dying of starvation. Su¢h 
was the feeling of England; and he begged 
Irish Members not to believe that the hon, 
and learned Member for Bath fairly ang 
truly represented the feeling of the Eng. 
lish people. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that a large cen. 
sure had been dealt out by the noble Lord 
on many Gentlemen sitting on his (Mr, 
Roebuck’s) side of the House; but he 
thought he had heard opinions similar to 
those he had himself expressed proceedin 
from Members who sat on the same bench 
with the noble Lord, but a little farther 


up. 
a BOWRING, like the noble Lord, 
was anxious to forget the past, and to 
apply himself, like the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, to the future. From the 
honest declarations of the Irish Members, 
he confessed that he had gathered a great 
deal of information. They had told the 
House that with respect to the grants there 
must be no delusion, for a great portion of 
the money would not be repaid—that a 
great portion of what was advanced, no 
matter in what shape the advance might 
be made, could not be repaid. This state 
of matters called for the serious consider- 
ation of English Members, in so far as 
protective legislation was concerned. In 
connexion with the non-payment of the 
money, it had also been honestly allowed 
by many of the Irish Members, that, in 
spite of what was now doing and of what 
was intended, Ireland’s sufferings would 
continue. Was not that a serious question? 
And did it not show the necessity of Eng- 
lish Members proceeding to consider what 
ought to be done under such circumstances? 
He, for one, was prepared to deal liberally 
with that country, and to concede to her 
people all the benefits of the Union. But 
would the measures proposed by Ministers 
accomplish that object? If Session after 
Session the same course was to be pursued 
—if important discussions were mixed up 
with personalities—and if an hon. Member 
could not express his sentiments freely 
witlfout drawing down upon himself a heap 
of animadversion and _recrimination—he 
could not anticipate the continuance of such 
a state of things without alarm. Hon. 
Members on his (Dr. Bowring’s) side of the 
House were as anxious as hon. Members 
on the opposite to vote money for relieving 
the immediate sufferings of the Irish peo- 
ple; but were those hon. Gentlemen as 
ready to do justice to the Irish people a 
were those on his side of the House! 
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Were they ready to give full effect to the 
expression of Irish opinion? Were they 
prepared to deal with the grave and all-im- 

rtant question of the Irish Church ? 
These hon. Gentlemen complained of the 
result of English legislation, and referred 
in illustration to the distress and discontent 
which prevailed; but were they ready to 
meet the evil, and concede Ireland’s just 
demands ? He did not wonder that there 
should grow up in that country a desire for 
local legislation, looking at the manner in 
which the claims and interests of Ireland 
had been neglected by the Imperial Par- 
lament. For his own part, he thought 
that in many respects it might be advan- 
tageous to allow Ireland a greater degree 


of self-legislation in local matters than she | 


at present possessed. 

Sin C. NAPIER said, that with respect 
to the question as to whether the Irish 
landlords had done their duty, he could not 
pretend to give an answer; and, more than 
that, he believed that many of the Gentle- 
men who had said so much on the subject, 
knew as little about the matter as he did. 
If the Irish landlords had not done their 
duty, why did not former Governments 
foree them to do so years and years before 
the present extraordinary calamity oc- 
curred? He would ask if English land- 
lords had done their duty? Had those 
landlords who had immense properties in 
Ireland, and who lived in England—had 
these men, he would ask, done their 
duty? He thought that in the extraor- 
dinary circumstances which existed, these 
landlords ought to leave the pleasures and 
comforts of a London life, go to Ireland, 
live on their estates, and administer to the 
wants of their poor dependants. It was 
not enough to tell him that the agents of 
these men were doing this or that. Every- 
body knew how beneficial the presence of 
a proprietor was upon his estate. Let them 
look to the injurious consequences which 
arose to the mechanics and others em- 
ployed on an English estate, when the land- 
lord left his property for a length of time, 
and entrusted the management to agents. 
Let the House suppose that the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
and other large proprietors, went to Ire- 
land, lived there, and administered to the 
wants of their tenantry, would any one tell 
him that no more benefit would be derived 
than was at present enjoyed by means of 
agents? Ile would say, however, that the 
House were called upon to relieve Ireland. 
flow could any Christian hear of men, 
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women, and children dying in ditches, of 
starvation, when he himself was living in 
comfort and eating his warm dinner, with- 
out doing something to relieve the distress 
of his fellow-creatures ? Much as he should 
rejoice to see the Irish landlords do their 
duty, still as a Christian man he was pre- 
pared to go the utmost length in carrying 
out measures for the relief of the starving 
Irish. 

Viscount CLEMENTS explained that 
he had not the slightest doubt of the will 
and inclination of the Irish people and Irish 
landlords to pay their debts; but what he 
said was, that it was necessary, in order to 
enable them to do so, that more vigorous 
measures to draw out the powers and ca- 
pabilities of the country should be adopted, 
than any that had been introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He held in his 
hand a return, stating that there were 
519,248 persons in Ireland rated at 41. 
and under, and whose rates were paid by 
the immediate lessors; and in a country 
destitute of manufactures, how was that 
vast population to be supported, unless 
Government adopted some measures caleu- 
lated for their permanent relief ? 

Mr. BERNAL was sorry that his hon. 
and gallant Friend should have been un- 
guardedly betrayed into the utterance of a 
sentiment calculated to excite, in the pre- 
sent exciteable times, a feeling of odium 
and animadversion towards a respectable 
body of gentlemen—the absentee proprie- 
tors of Ireland. He asked his gallant 
Friend with what degree of justice he 
could utter the censure he had done? He 
(Mr. Bernal) would assert, that the larger 
portion of the absentee landlords were 
doing their duty in every sense. Ie knew 
many of them who spent the whole of 
their incomes for the advantage of their 
tenants and the improvement of their pro- 
perty. He might speak of one case, where 
the rental amounted to 30,000/. a year, 
and where all that was realized was ex- 
pended for the benefit of the tenantry. 
IIe would not name the gentleman to 
whom he was alluding, because he was 
already well known, and because he had 
no authority to particularize him. He 
deemed it unjustifiable to charge the ab- 
sentees with any want of charity or liberal- 
ity towards their tenants. He thought the 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend near 
him (Mr. Roebuck) was misplaced; many 
opportunities might arise in which it might 
be spoken with much advantage. Did his 


learned Friend deem the Bill necessary, or 
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did he not? If he deemed it necessary, 
why did he not allow it to go on? 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Remaining clauses of the Bill agreed to. 
House resumed. Bill to be reported. 


BREWING FROM SUGAR BILL. 
On the Motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Brewing from 


{COMMONS} 





Sugar Bill, 

Mr. W. MILES expressed his regret | 
that the Government had not assented to | 
the proposition of his noble Friend (Lord | 
G. Bentinck) the Member for Lynn, to make 
this a temporary instead of a permanent 
measure, as he thought it would then have 
had the effect of sparing a considerable 
quantity of grain. The Bill before them 
was for the use of sugar in breweries; and, 
in reference to this subject, he doubted not 
they had all seen a very able pamphlet 
which had been laid on their Table, under 
the title of Good and Cheap Beer for the 
Million. The writer took five years, end- 
ing November 5, 1845, and he placed 
the average price of malt at 31s. 8d. It 


now realized from 32s. to 40s.; and in re- 
spect of the experiments which had been 
made, they went to show that the equiva- 
lent of sugar to malt was somewhat higher 


than the gentleman to whom he had re- 
ferred had placed it, viz. at 180 lbs. of 
sugar to one quarter of malt; and what 
they had to consider was, whether the use 
of sugar would wholly, or even generally, 
throw malt out of use for brewing pur- 
poses. He (Mr. Miles) thought these ex- 
periments had been carried on on too small 
a scale, because he was of opinion that the 
extraction of sugar by larger quantities 
would have given a different result from 
that which had been produced. Still, 
however, pretty nearly the medium ap- 
peared to have been taken. He would, 
then, put the equivalent at 180 lbs.; and 
then, taking the price of barley at between 
32s. and 40s., and adding the charges for 
malting, about 24s., they would have malt 
at from 56s. to 64s. Now, he found that, 
with malt at 56s., the relative value of 
sugar per ewt. would be 31s. 11d.—a price 
which, it would be admitted, was perfectly 
ridiculous. Going up to 64s. for malt, the 
relative price per ewt. of sugar would be 
39s. 9d. But the price of sugar was 
47s. 3d. before the Bill was brought for- 
ward; at that price it would only enter 
into competition against malt when malt 
was at 76s. He could not say, at that 
price the use of sugar would be very in- 
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jurious to the consumption of malt, as, jn 
brewing with the latter, there was a large 
amount of refuse which made excellent food 
for cattle, while in sugar there was nothing. 
The Breweries Bill, and that for the use of 
sugar in distilleries, might be discussed to. 
gether, as they could not allow it to one, 
and refuse it to the other; and he looked 
at the latter also as a colonial question, 
They ought to see how their colonies 
would be affected; and on referring to the 
results of certain calculations which had 
been published, he found that, in three 
classes of sugar, the prices were as fol- 
lows: Jamaica, 47s.; Mauritius, 48s.; and 
Havannah or Cuba, 49s. The last had to 
pay a duty of 7s., which proved that it 
could be sold cheaper than Jamaica, if the 
duty was taken off, by 5s.; besides which, 
the yield of Jamaica was only as 100 to 
Mauritius 200, and Havannah 300. Be- 
sides this, the quantity of alcohol extracted 
from the Cuba sugar was 3% per cent more 
than Jamaica; and when the duties were 
equalized, he thought the measure would 
tend as little to the advantage of the Bri- 
tish colonies as to the British agriculturist, 
The hon. Gentleman read a letter which 
had appeared in the newspapers, on the 
subject of the duties on rum, in which 
some startling disclosures were also made 
as to sugar. The writer, who was a dis- 
tiller, affirmed that the use of Cuba sugar 
would more than compensate for the dif 
ferential duties on rum. He thought that 
as the present corn law was to be abo- 
lished in 1849, and the sugar duties assi- 
milated in 1851, it was, to say the least, 
a strange proceeding now to legislate ina 
way which would produce a serious effect 
both on the colonies and the British pro- 
ducer. He regretted it was not a tempo- 
rary measure. He would, like his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge, 
have consented to try it for two or three 
years, in order that its full bearings might 
be developed, But, considering the great 
alterations they were making, to pass these 
measures permanently was to start on 4 
fearful experiment, without due considera- 
tion and inquiry. He complained that pro- 
per inquiry into the probable effects of the 
measure had been refused; and he hoped 
and trusted that in the Upper House a full 
inquiry would be instituted as to the proba- 
ble effects the measure would have on the 
colonists and manufacturers. In that be- 
lief, he and the Gentlemen with whom he 
had the honour to act, would offer no op- 
position to the measure in that House. 
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Mr. JAMES said, that under the pre- 
sent system, a rich man was allowed to 
prew beer from sugar, but the poor man 
who was obliged to purchase his beer in 
small quantities, was deprived of a better 
article by not being permitted the use of 
sugar in public breweries. It was well 
known that an inferior quality of malt with 
a little sugar, would make a better, and 
cheaper, and more wholesome beverage, 
than that which might be made from all 
malt. He hoped that the Government 
would not yield to the interested clamours 
of Irish and Seotch distillers, who wished 
to retain a monopoly against the interests 
of the public. The colonial producers were 
now placed in competition with the growers 
of slave produce under great disadvantages, 
from the dearness and scarcity of labour; 
and that ought to be taken into considera- 
tion in reference to measures relating to 
the colonies. Notwithstanding those dis- 
advantages, there was a duty of 6d. per 
gallon on rum still to be retained; and if 
to that were added the cost of freight, 
leakage, and dock-charges—which could 
not be less than a shilling—it would make 
ls, 6d. a gallon. The Government had 
his best thanks for the measures which 
they had introduced. 

Mr. FINCH would have preferred the 


measure as a temporary expedient; but 
would throw no impediments in the way 


of passing the Bill. With respect to dis- 
tillation, of which the Irish Members com- 
plained so much, he had only to say, that 
if they had come forward last Session 
and aided the protectionists in opposing 
the pernicious principles of free trade, 
which with their aid might have been done 
successfully, they would have escaped a 
far greater evil than the Distilleries Bill. 
If the Irish Members would even then 
unite with them, they might regain the 
protection they had only lost by their de- 
reliction, and return to the old sound sys- 
tem, which he so much regretted, and of 
which they were now discovering the value. 

Mr. M. MILNES wished an instruction 
to be given to the Committee to introduce, 
with sugar, permission to introduce fresh 
liquorice into breweries, which would be a 
great boon to the liquorice growers of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER objected on the same grounds as 
those on which it was now forbidden, 
namely, that, under the guise of liquorice, 
noxious drugs might be introduced into 
the composition of beer. 
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House in Committee. 

On the Ist Clause, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
terms of the clause, which mentioned the 
use of sugar in breweries, implied the dis- 
use of barley; and he contended, therefore, 
that before the Bill was introduced, a full 
inquiry ought to have taken place as to 
the effect of that displacement. Without 
such an inquiry, he could not believe the 
Government would, under those circum- 
stances, pass the measure. Should they 
do so, those Gentlemen with whom he had 
the honour to act, would content themselves 
with entering on the question at a future 
time. The effects of the measure would 
be more fully developed when the duties 
on foreign and colonial sugars were assi- 
milated, and the question must therefore 
be then further discussed. For his own 
part, when he found that in the present 
year foreign sugar to the amount of 
600,000/. had been entered for consump- 
tion, he considered it as a colonial ques- 
tion; and he felt certain the colonists 
themselves would insist in 1851 on its 
being reconsidered. He should, there- 
fore, make no further opposition at that 
time, but entered his protest against the 
measure being considered a permanent 
one. 

Sm W. CLAY begged to mention a 
ease of peculiar hardship. Under the pre- 
sent excise laws sugar was prohibited 
from being used in the colouring of drinks; 
but this Bill, by giving permission for the 
use of sugar in large breweries, virtually 
abolished that regulation, which still re- 
mained in full force against publicans who 
themselves brewed the ale they sold. He 
trusted the Government would make some 
alteration in the excise regulations to meet 
this case, 

The Marquess of GRANBY begged to 
ask the House what was the object for 
which this Bill was proposed? He thought 
it was for the purpose of saving the barley 
by the substitution of sugar for malt; but 
now they were told that the consumption of 
malt was to be increased. It was impossi- 


ble that Government could pass the Bill, 


if what the hon. Member for Cumberland 
had said was true. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he rather thought, had made 
use of the same sort of argument on a pre- 
vious occasion. He concurred with the 
hon. Member for Warwickshire, that it 
might be injurious to the colonies and to 
the agriculture of that county; and he 
thought, therefore, that all parties were 
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ealled on to pause before they passed the 
measure. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 to 11 agreed to. On the 
Motion that the Preamble be agreed to, 

Mr. T. BARING observed, that the 
present Bill was quite inconsistent with 
the legislation of the last Session. In the 
last Session, the House passed a Bill avow- 
edly for the purpose of reducing the price 
of sugar to the consumer; now they were 
about to pass a measure which, in its re- 
sult, must increase the price of sugar. 
Another point was, the present measure 
was introduced under false pretences. It 
was alluded to in the Queen’s Speech as a 
measure which was to be productive of re- 
lief to Ireland; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in introducing the Bill, touched 
very lightly on that point, and recom- 
mended it mainly as a boon to the colo- 
nial interest, and a question relating to 
revenue. If the Bill had been intended as 
a measure of relief to Ireland, it would 
have been introduced, like the other mea- 
sures, as one of a temporary nature. As 
regarded the colonial interest, he thought 
they were entitled to any boon which the 
Lsgislature could confer upon them; but 
he doubted whether when the term arrived, 
the colonial interest would not find that 
their present expectations had been dis- 
appointed. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee longer, having only been anxious to 
point out the fact that the louse was now 
passing a Bill which must have the effect 
of raising the price of sugar; whereas last 
year it passed another measure the de- 
clared object of which was to reduce the 
price of that article to the consumer. 

Preamble agreed to. House resumed. 
Bill to be reported. 

louse adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 9, 1847. 


Minvtes.] Reported.—Chelsea Pensions. 

3* and passed :—Buck Wheat, &c. Importation. 

PeTITIONS PresenTeD. From the Parish of St. Helen, 
Ipswich, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act, and 
for the Passing of a Law enforcing a Union Settlement, 
and a Union Rating.—From Manchester, respecting the 
Proposed See of Manchester. 


THE PARISH OF MANCHESTER. 
Lorp STANLEY presented a petition, 
for which he claimed attention, as it ap- 


peared to him of no little importance as 
respected the spiritual interests of the 
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Church consisting of the community of the 
town of Manchester. The petition pro- 
ceeded from the churchwardens of the pa- 
rish of Manchester, elected annually by 
the whole of the parish, comprising a po- 
pulation of 400,000 persons; and the pe- 
titioners complained that while the reeto. 
rial revenues of that parish, amounting, ag 
they stated, to above 5,0001. a-year, but, 
he believed, exceeding 6,000I., were re. 
ceived by the dean and fellows of the ¢ol- 
legiate church of Manchester, yet the dean 
and fellows claimed—and perhaps under 
the law they were technically correct—to 
‘be exempt from residence, and from the 
cure of souls, and that as far as these par- 
ties were concerned, the parish of Man. 
chester, comprising 400,000 persons, was 
all but destitute of spiritual provision and 
assistance. The petition was not prepared 
in any hostile spirit against the Church 
Establishment. Had it been, he should 
have requested that it might be placed in 
other hands than his to present; but he 
was of opinion with the petitioners that it 
was not for the interest of the Chureh it- 
self to have such cases overlooked, neg- 
lected, or kept in the background. The 
petitioners maintained that such a state of 
things as they represented was a great in- 
jury to the parish; that it was a scandal 
and a blot, tending to bring the Establish- 
ment into disrepute; that it was for the 
true interests of the Chureh that it should 
not remain unredressed; and that, with a 
view of preserving to that Church to which 
they were attached the general esteem of 
the large and important community to 
which they belonged, and of thereby pro- 
moting the stability of the Church, and 
not from any feeling of hostility to the 
members of the chapter, they were induced 
to bring the case before their Lordships, 
in a full reliance that an evil of such mag- 
nitude would not be allowed to remain un- 
redressed. The petitioners stated that 
originally Manchester was an ancient ree- 
tory with the cure of souls, and endowed 
with tithes and emoluments which amount- 
in 1291 to the annual value of 531. 6s. 8d.; 
that the rectory continued to be a corpora- 
tion sole until 1421, when Thomas Dela- 
ware, the rector, called a meeting of the 
inhabitants, and after stating that the pa- 
rish was large and populous, and that some 
of the rectors had been non-resident, 
pleaded that, for the great honour of the 
town, a collegiate church should be endow- 
ed, and offered at his own expense to erect 
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funds were added by voluntary contribu- 
tion, and provision was set apart for the 
college, in which it was settled that divine 
worship should be celebrated daily. Their 
Lordships would observe that at that time 
the ‘complaint was of non-residence. The 
petition then proceeded to state— 


“That during the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the lands and revenues of the 
college were taken under the control of the 
Crown. The Archbishop of York was intrusted 
with the supervision, and the warden and fellows 
were enjoined to residence and diligent preaching 
every Sunday in the church of Manchester, or one 
of the seven chapels of ease in the parish. That 
well-founded complaints having been brought that 
the funds of the rectory had been alienated, the 
college was dissolved ; and by a charter granted 
in the 20th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
after reciting that a certain college called St. 
Mary’s, founded in order that the parishioners, to 
the number of 10,000, should thereby be instruct- 
edin all true Christian knowledge, was deemed 
to be dissolved, it was ordained that there should 
be one college, to be called Christ’s College, and 
to consist of one warden, four fellows, two chap- 
lains, four singing men, four singing boys, and 
that the warden should receive 4s. every day 
that he should be present and resident ; each fel- 
low 16d.; each chaplain 6jd. And because the 
said college had sustained great loss by the ab- 
sence of the wardens who discharged no part of 
the duty and charge by their office enjoined on 
them, it was hereby also. decreed that neither 
warden nor fellow should receive any rents or re- 
venues of the said college, but only when they 
were present or gone to visit the sick, or preach in 
some village in the parish of Manchester ; but 
there were given to the warden eighty days of ab- 
sence, and to each fellow sixty days. That in the 
tenth year of the reign of King Charles the First 
great complaints of neglect of duty and misappro- 
priation of revenues having been made against 
the then warden (who was described as a great 
pluralist and mighty hunter after ecclesiastical 
dignities and benefices, as never intending to re- 
side, and refusing to take the oaths which bound 
him to residence), and the grievances complained 
of not having been redressed, the then warden 
was, on a petition and representation of the case 
to the Crown, dismissed trom his wardenship, and 
the existing charter was granted, whereby after 
reciting that the college was erected to this end, 
that in the church thereof should be daily prayers 
solemnly made, that the sacraments and other 
Divine services should be celebrated, and that the 
King’s subjects, the parishioners, which were then 
to the number of 20,000, might be instructed in 
the duties of piety towards God, and obedience 
towards the King, and of honest life and conver- 
sation towards one another, but that it came to 
pass, by negligence, and absence, or covetousness 
of the warden and fellows, that the objects of the 
foundation were defeated, it was ordained that the 
warden should be removed, the college dissolved, 
and another be founded, to consist of one warden, 
four fellows, two chaplains, four singing men, and 
four singing boys, and to be paid thus: the warden 
70l. per annum; each fellow, 35/7. per annum; 
each chaplain, 177. 10s. and marriage dues (salvo 
semper jure clericorum parochiorum); each 
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singing man, 10/.; each singing boy, 5/. That 
any further increase of rents should be received 
by the warden and fellows, but not till the church 
should be repaired according to the dignity and 
honour of the place; and not till a house or houses 
be provided where the warden and fellows might 
dwell either together or asunder, and that chap- 
lains should receive, increase according to the 
sound discretion of the warden and fellows. That 
after also reciting that in the former foundation 
the college had suffered loss by absence, it was by 
the same charter determined, ordained, and willed, 
that the warden and fellows and their successors 
should continually reside in and frequent (perpetuo 
residere et victitare) the town or parish of Man- 
chester, and that the following fines should be 
paid to the poor, namely :—By the warden 10s. 
for each omission of a sermon which he ought to 
preach on Christmas-day, at Easter, on Whitsun- 
day, and Ascension-day (but he might provide a 
substitute); and 2s. 8d. for every day on which 
he should not be present in the town or parish of 
Manchester, so that he could not, being sought 
for, visit any sick person, or perform the offices 
of piety and charity in the said parish ; by each 
fellow 6s. 8d. on each omission of his monthly 
sermon, but he might provide a substitute; 1s. 4d. 
for every day on which he should not be present 
in the town or parish of Manchester, so that he 
could not, being sought for, visit any sick person, 
or perform the offices of piety and charity in the 
said parish; also that the warden and fellows, 
before they should be able to give their voice in 
the chapter, should bind themselves by oath that 
they would verily observe the statutes of perpe- 
tual residence, or in ease of violation to willingly 
submit to the penalty ; and that they would not 
seek for a dispensation from this oath; but there 
were excepted 100 days in the year on which the 
warden was permitted to be absent, and eighty 
days in the year on which each fellow was per- 
mitted to be absent. ‘That the aforesaid fines 
(though now, from the altered value of money, 
and the increased revenues of the rectory, become 
merely nominal and inoperative) were evidently 
intended to be, and were at the date of the said 
charter, such as would effectually secure to the 
parishioners of Manchester constant residence, 
visitation of the sick, and performance of offices 
of piety and charity by the warden and each of 
the four fellows, inasmuch as the warden and fel- 
lows were subjected to fines amounting to more 
than half their income. ‘That the warden and fel- 
lows have from time to time, with a view to in- 
crease the revenues accruing to them as rectors 
and parsons of the parish and parish church of 
Manchester, obtained powers to grant leases of 
the glebe lands belonging to the said rectory, and 
instituted suits to establish and enforce payment 
of tithes in kind arising within the said parish. 
That in a suit intituled ‘ Blackburn v. Jepson,’ 
which came on to be heard before Lord Chancel- 
lor Eldon, in 1810, the then warden and fellows 
sought to enforce the payment of tithes, but did 
not sue in their corporate but in their individual 
capacities, and founded and established their 
claims to such tithes as being due to them as 
rectors of the parish of Manchester in their indi- 
vidual and not in their corporate capacity as a 
chapter.” 


Having by these references shown their 
Lordships that the complaints from the 
2K 
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commencement related to non-residence 
and non-performance of ecclesiastical duty 
—having shown that the object aimed at 
by the charter was an abatement of those 
evils—their Lordships would be surprised 
to learn that the dean and chapter of Man- 
chester at the present moment declared 
that by those charters they were not re- 
quired to reside within the parish of Man- 
chester; that they had no cure of souls; 
that they were exempt from residence; and 
that they were bound to do neither more 
nor less than pay 1s. 4d. a-day on each 
day that, being sought for in order that 
they might perform their duties, they were 
not to be found. He did not say that 
technically this construction was not cor- 
rect. There was no charge of the violation 
of an oath on account of non-residence, 
because there was the convenient alterna- 
tive that these parties should either reside 
in the parish, according to the intention of 
the founder, or pay a fine for non-residence. 
But that fine, as imposed, amounted to 
about 200. for the year, and originally in- 
volved the forfeiture of more than one half 
of the income of a fellow. The revenues 
now amounted to about 6,000/. a year, and 
it was obvious that the fine was now per- 
fectly nugatory and insufficient when ap- 
plied to an income so increased. With 
all respect for the dean and chapter of 
Manchester, he must express his astonish- 
ment that, in the face of the avowed and 
notorious intentions of the founder, men 
of respectability, and of conscientious and 
religious feelings, as he was bound and did 
believe those parties to be, could reconcile 
it to their consciences to receive from the 
rectorial funds of the parish of Manchester 
6,000. a-year, and leave a community of 
400,000 persons, in the midst of whom, 
according to the charter, they should re- 
side and discharge spiritual duties, almost 
without spiritual instruction, except that 
which was derived from the establishment 
of district churches throughout the town. 
When this provision was originally made, 
the population was about 20,000, and, 
besides the collegiate church, there were 
nine other chapels of ease, in which 
the rectory was required to perform 
duty. At the present time there were 
forty-nine district churches in Manchester, 
the clergymen attached to which were 
maintained by fees—one fee being paid for 
the district church, and another for the 
mother church ; but the whole of the rec- 
torial tithes were received altogether by the 
dean and chapter. He repeated, that he 
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was surprised that religious and conscien- 
tious men could reconcile it to their minds 
to receive and put into their pockets 
6,000. a year out of the rectorial tithes, 
disclaiming the corresponding duty, and 
claiming the right of holding benefices in 
distant parts of the country, and to be 
exempt from the performance of those 
duties for which they received such sums, 
Among the provisions of the charter, it 
was stated that the chaplains should re. 
ceive increase of salary according to the 
sound discretion of the wardens and fel- 
lows. These chaplains were the persons 
who performed the whole duty of the dis. 
trict attached to the collegiate chureh, 
comprising a population of 20,000 persons. 
Would their Lordships believe that the 
sound discretion of the wardens and fellows 
had been exercised to the effect of re- 
turning the original sum of 171. 10s., asa 
chaplain’s salary, though he did not mean 
to deny the receipt, at the same time, of 
the usual fees by the chaplains? This 
was the whole amount of the salaries paid 
out of the rectorial revenues to those who 
performed the whole duty. This matter 
deserved the attention of their Lordships 
and the Legislature. The occasion upon 
which this case had been placed in his 
(Lord Stanley’s) hands was the acceptance 
of the headship of St. Bees, in Cumber- 
land, by one of the fellows, or canons, as 
they were now called, of Manchester; 
that preferment rendering it absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should reside at St. Bees 
for seven months in the year; while the 
duties of the appointment ought, in fact, 
to engross the whole of his time. The 
petitioners could not conceive why a canon 
of Manchester should be exempted from 
those provisions which applied to rectors in 
their individual capacity; which prevented 
their holding more than one benefice, 
except within certain distances and of 
certain value; and which would undoubt- 
edly require the residence of the rector of 
Manchester in that town, if he were a cor- 
| poration sole. What the parishioners de- 
| sired was, not that the dean and canons 
‘might be deprived of their present advan- 
tages, but that, as they had received the 
emoluments of the rectory, they should 
comply with those conditions which it was 
clearly and indisputably the intention of 
the founder and of the Legislature to m- 
pose upon them ; namely, that they should 
reside in the town, and take the cure of 
souls, instead of devolving upon one oF 
two hard-worked and ill-paid curates the 
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whole duties of a district containing up- 
wards of 20,000 inhabitants, it being, as 
their Lordships were aware, one of the 
reat evils and grievances of the present 
day, that there was not adequate provision 
made for the spiritual instruction of the 
people residing in large towns in this 
country. The parishioners apprehended 
that a recent Act of the Legislature, 
though wholly contrary to the wishes and 
intentions of the Legislature, would place 
them in a worse position than that in 
which they now were. In the third year 
of the reign of Her present Majesty, an 
Act was passed giving certain powers to 
the dean and canons of Manchester, until 
the erection of the see of Manchester; but 
the parishioners apprehended that that 
Act, the object of which was to make 
better provision for the application of the 
cathedral funds, would in fact do them an 
injury, because it would sanction and con- 
firm the abuse of rectorial and parochial 
funds for the emolument of the chapter. 
He (Lord Stanley) had detained their 
Lordships at greater length than he had 
intended in stating the complaint of the 
petitioners ; but he believed their Lord- 
ships would concur with him in thinking, 
that if such a state of things as he had de- 
scribed was warranted by law, the subject 
well deserved their serious consideration. 
He (Lord Stanley) could not conceive why 
the dean and canons of Manchester should 
be allowed to forget that they were also 
corporate rectors, and why they should be 
permitted to make use of their corporative 
character to deprive a large, an extensive, 
and a destitute population, of a provision 
of 5,000/7. or 6,0001., which was made by 
law for the cure of souls. The petitioners 
prayed their Lordships that, at or before 
the time at which the see of Manchester 
was erected, provision might be made for 
securing the application, in such manner 
as might be deemed expedient, of the 
whole income and revenues of the rectory 
for the efficient pastoral and ecclesiastical 
superintendence of the rectory of Man- 
chester ; and that such residence might be 
enforced as was required in benefices with 
the cure of souls. 

Lorpd BROUGHAM observed, that this 
was a lamentable instance of compliance 
with the letter of the foundation, while its 
Spirit was utterly disregarded; but those 
who had been accustomed to practise in 
courts of law were well aware that it was 
far from being a rare case, for it was in- 
deed one of the most ordinary cases 
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that a the attention of courts of 
equity. He must, at the same time, ex- 
press his opinion that this was a very 
hard case; but it was one of those 
cases in which it was difficult to as- 
certain precisely what intention had pre- 
vailed in the mind of the founder, and 
in which they must take the rule of law 
to govern their decision. The common ob- 
servation might indeed be applied in this 
instance, that if testators could rise from 
their graves, they would be astounded at 
nothing more than at the wills the law had 
made for them. He considered, that when 
a fit occasion occurred, some legislative re- 
medy ought to be adopted for remedying 
the grievances of which the petitioners 
complained. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not about to offer any opinion as to the 
construction to be put upon the charters 
by which the deanery and chapter of Man- 
chester were constituted. He was, how- 
ever, anxious to state that, in consequence 
of the fact of this petition having been 
prepared and becoming known in Man- 
chester, and its also having been ascer- 
tained that his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Stanley) had undertaken to present it to 
their Lordships, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had received a letter from the 
dean, or, as he was formerly called, the 
warden of Manchester, accompanied by a 
request that when the petition was pre- 
sented, that letter might be read to the 
House. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
was sure their Lordships would feel that it 
was only just to the distinguished gentle- 
man and scholar who held the deanery 
of Manchester, and who undoubtedly con- 
sidered that the petition involved a charge 
of neglect of duty against himself and the 
canons, that this communication should be 
laid before them. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would indulge him while 
he read the statement to which he referred, 
and which was as follows :— 

‘* My dear Lord—I have to-day received a let- 
ter from Lord Stanley, informing me that the 
churchwardens of Manchester have placed in his 
hands a petition to the House of Lords, of which 
he sends me a printed copy, which I enclose ; 
printed by them, I apprehend, for the purpose of 
circulating freely its false representations and in- 
sinuations amongst the inhabitants of Manchester. 
This petition contains much irrelevant matter, in 
which I believe there are some inaccuracies ; but I 
have not time, and it is not necessary, to investi- 
gate them. In the more important parts it quotes 
inaccurately from the charter, to suit its purposes, 
residere et visitare, instead of residere et victitare, 
which means to have both bed and board; and 
subsequently it states untruly that the dean and 
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canons make a claim to certain exemptions, ‘ not- 
withstanding the oaths required by the existing 
charter binding them to perpetual residence, and 
not to seck dispensation from such oath.’ ‘Those 
words contain an untrue statement; the chapter 
are not bound to perpetual residence, but to re- 
side, or furnish an account of their days of ab- 
sence, and pay a fine to the poor for the number of 
days of absence exceeding the number stated in 
the charter. The dean and canons have not, and 
never have had, the cure of souls. It is vested by 
distinct words in the chaplains. The dean and 
canons do not set up any claim, though it is so 
asserted more than once in the petition. They 
simply enjoy the rights that have been enjoyed 
ever since the incorporation, which took place in 
the reign of Charles I. ‘The words by which the 
cure of souls is vested in the chaplains are incon- 
trovertible—duo sint in perpetuum capelarit seu 
vicarii qui egros visitabunt, sacramenta aliaque 
necessaria, et divina servitia in dicto collegio et 
in parochia de Manchester celebrabunt. The dean 
and canons are not ordered, nor have authority, 
to visit at all; they are required to pay a fine to 
the poor when absent, ‘so as not to be able, if re- 
quested, to visit a sick person, and perform other 
acts of piety and charity in the parish.’ The 
petitioners speak of a claim to exemption from 
that which was never imposed ; and they throw out 
a calumnious insinuation when they speak of ‘ the 
conduct of the dean and canons in the exercise of 
such claim.’ I appeal from these three gentlemen 
to the voice of all Manchester, whether I or the 
canons have ever declined to visit, to comfort, or 
to help the afflicted and distressed. If the three 
gentlemen who signed this petition had visited 
one-hundredth part of the cellars of the destitute 
that have been visited, unsolicited, by me and by 
my family—if they had sued like me from door to 
door, even to exhaustion, for subscriptions to edu- 
eate the poor—if they had raised that education 
from its former to the improved and progressive 
position which it now oceupies—if they had sat 
day after day, as I have done, in committees for 
the relief and advantage of the indigent, they 
would not think themselves chargeable with that 
want of charity and piety which they are disposed 
to attribute to me and to my zealous and respect- 
able fellow-workers, the canons of Manchester, to 
whose meritorious conduct towards the people of 
Manchester I beg leave to bear the most unflinch- 
ing testimony. The next assertion in the petition 
is, that ‘ unless some legislative provision be 
made, 400,000 inhabitants will be left (except 
through the medium of the district churches) 
wholly destitute of ecclesiastical superintendence.’ 
That is, that unless the cure of souls is fastened 
by a new law on the dean and canons, who have 
it not, the people of Manchester will have no 
pastors but those whom the law has assigned 
them, and whose number is so great, and daily in- 
creasing, that I cannot pretend hastily to count 
them! But the whole system of modern legisla- 
tion, and of episcopal regulations, is directly op- 
posed to the concurrent cure of souls. Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act erects the new districts into parishes ; 
and there has been even a disposition to allot sub- 
districts to special curates. ‘The petitioners ask 
you to enact that, in addition to the two chaplains, 
the five members of the chapter also shall have 
concurrent cure of souls with the various rectors, 
incumbents, and curates of the whole extent of 
Manchester, over 400,000 people. They also put 
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on a semblance of anxiety for the interests of the 
chaplains, who make no complaint, and have no 
cause of complaint, their income being compara- 
tively better than that of the chapter. You wil] 
have seen that the income attributed by the peti- 
tioners to the chapter, falls very short of the sum 
with which the Legislature thought the chapter 
ought to be endowed, with a view to its important 
position in this great town. I am satisfied that 
the injustice and the impolicy of the petition will 
be apparent to the House of Lords ; and without 
any fear I commit the future interests of the 
chapter to the impartial justice of Her Majesty's 
Ministers and of the Legislature. I beg leave to 
add, that the canons have exceeded, instead of 
shrinking from, the performance of their duties; 
that the dean is not only so by a late Act, but is 
by the charter warden or dean; and that it is not 
true, as asserted, that the chapter have now any 
obligations that would cease on the erection of a 
see of Manchester, nor have any grounds been 
laid for placing the chapter of Manchester ona 
different footing from that of any other cathedral 
town by a new and special enactment.” 

Their Lordships were aware that he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was in no way 
connected with Manchester, and he was 
totally ignorant of the matters to which 
the petition presented by his noble Friend 
referred; but he could bear his testimony 
to the fact, that there was no individual 
who had contributed more zealously and 
earnestly to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in that great city, or who had done 
more to encourage the erection of schools, 
and to superintend their progress, than the 
gentleman who held the important situa- 
tion of Dean of Manchester. He begged 
also to express his sincere regret at the 
absence of a distinguished Prelate, in whose 
diocese Manchester was situated, and who 
was thus prevented from giving any in- 
formation to their Lordships on this sub- 
ject. He could state, however, that the 
right rev. Prelate was exceedingly sorry 
that he was unable to attend the House 
that night, and that he in no way acquiesced 
in the statement of the petitioners. 

Lorp BROUGHAM hoped it would not 
be supposed that he had said one word 
against his honourable, reverend, and truly 
learned Friend, Mr. Herbert, the Dean of 
Manchester. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
intend to enter into the question at any 
length, for their Lordships were not in pos- 
session of information enabling them to 
judge whether the members of this corpo- 
ration had or had not performed those du- 
ties which, under the charter, they ought 
to discharge. This, however, was quite 
clear from the grant of incorporation— 
namely, that they were subject to certain 
pecuniary payments, which, when paid, re- 
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lieved them from the obligation of perpe- 
tual residence. If they held their prefer- 
ments subject to the terms of their charter, 
there was no difference between their title 
and that of most of the ecclesiastical cor- 

orations in the country; it was the same 
title, indeed, by which many of their Lord- 
ships were the impropriators of tithes. If 
so, the law must be altered before any 
change could be made in the holding under 
the charter. Their Lordships were aware 
that in early times, it was a common thing 
for religious houses, ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and the dean and chapter of places, 
to become the rectors of parishes, subject 
to parochial duties and charges ; but the 
rectorship was in most cases vested in the 
ecclesiastical corporations. In the time of 
Henry VIII., when monasteries and other 
religious houses were dissolved, the recto- 
ries and tithes held by these ecclesiastical 
bodies became the subject of purchase and 
grant, and those which remained vested in 
ecclesiastical bodies had remained as im- 
propriated rectories to the present day. In 
the neighbourhood in which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) lived, there were four conti- 
guous parishes in which a dean and chap- 
ter held the rectories. The income receiv- 
ed by these ecclesiastical rectories in his 


own parish, could not be less than 800/. a 


year; and the sum they allowed to the 
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was another question, and it might be 
proper that an Act of Parliament should 
be obtained to remedy the grievance com- 
plained of. 

Lorp CAMPBELL contended that there 
was a palpable distinction between the 
property in question and impropriate tithes; 
because the last were held in fee, without 
the ecclesiastical duties that belonged to 
the others. It was clear that this property 
was held as ecclesiastical property, and 
that it had ecclesiastical duties belonging 
to it; and he differed from his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, who 
thought that it was not binding upon those 
who held such property to perform the 
duties which its possession demanded. 
There was a penalty attached of Is. 4d. a 
day for the non-performance of those du- 
ties. That penalty showed that certain 
duties were imposed upon them which it 
was necessary that they should perform, 
and the payment of it did not free them 
from future responsibility. A man was 
not a good citizen who paid a penalty for 
the breach of the laws; but he who did the 
duty that the law enjoined. It appeared 
to him, that by the charter the duty of 
residence was imposed upon these persons, 
and that duty ought to be performed. He 
did not wish it to be understood that he 
thought the parties in question were not 





clergyman who performed the duty was 40J. | good and pious men, willing to perform all 
per annum. In other parishes throughout | those duties which they considered properly 
the country, he believed it was in about the devolved upon them. 

same proportion. The result was, there-| The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
fore, that diseretion lay in the hands of the | his noble and learned Friend must have 
rectors, who were themselves members of | been thinking of something else when he 
the ecclesiastical corporation ; and they had | (the Lord Chancellor) addressed the House, 
the law entirely on their side. The law ‘for he had expressed no opinion whatever 
had left the payment of the persons doing | as to whether those persons who held the 
the duty to the discretion of these bodies. | property were compelled by the terms of 
There were Acts of Parliament empowering | their charter to perform ‘ duties.” He 
the bishops to fix the salaries of the work-| had merely called the attention of their 





ing clergy in proportion to the population ; 
but Parliament had felt so sure that these 
deans and chapters would perform their 
duty in this respect, that they had not.in- 
terfered to place the clergy of the parishes 
to which he alluded under the protection 
of its bishops. The matter was left to 
their diseretion, which had been more or less 
liberally exercised. Ifthe dean and canons 
of the collegiate church of Manchester con- 
formed to the terms of the charter, respect- 
ing which he would express no opinion, 
they were as much entitled to the tithes 
as any one of their Lordships was entitled 
to his estates. If the petition appealed to 
the wants of the parish of Manchester, that 


Lordships to the nature of the property. 
Lorp STANLEY had not attempted to 
offer any opinion on the legal part of the 
question, nor was it his intention to do so 
now. ‘The noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack said that this property was clearly 
the property of the rectors. No doubt the 
Act 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 114, gave a de- 
scription of property which was appli- 
cable to rectorial uses; but it treated the 
rectory in question as one not having, as 
it were, the cure of souls, and as though 
the property in its possession was applicable 
to chapter purposes, with the view of in- 
creasing the funds of the curates, and ap- 
propriating to them and to their succes- 
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sors a certain amount of income from the 
general fund of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. He would not go so far as to carp 
at the legal construction put upon the mat- 
ter by his noble and learned Friends ; but 
he must repeat his surprise that a body of 
Christians, churchmen, and he verily be- 
lieved, conscientious churchmen, could be 
satisfied that they had in this instance per- 
formed the sacred duties which devolved on 
them. One part of the petitioners’ state- 
ment remained totally without contradic- 
tion, which was this; that whereas, a sum 
of 5,0001, or 6,000. of rectorial property 
was paid into the hands of the dean and 
chapter of Manchester, as rectors of the 
town of Manchester—that whereas it was 
the intention of the founders that these 
parties should reside, as shown by subject- 
ing them to a penalty for non-residence 
equal to half the amount of their incomes 
at the time it was imposed—that whereas 
the charter required that they should visit 
the sick when called upon—yet that these 
parties contended that, according to the 
charter, they were not bound to reside, 
and that they fulfilled the duties which a 
moral sense of right imposed upon them, 
if they paid an annual fine for the viola- 
tion of one of the provisions of the charter, 
while they were receiving the whole amount 
of the income, and appropriating it to their 
own use. He did not say that this was con- 
trary to the law; but it was for their Lord- 
ships and for the public to say whether this 
ought to be the law. If so, then the in- 
habitants of a parish paying from 5,000I. to 
6,0001. a year must be content to lose the be- 
nefit of the spiritual provision for which that 
sum was granted, and it must be paid to 
persons who did not recognise the rights, 
but who claimed to spend those funds 
where they pleased, and as they pleased. 
The parishioners of Manchester were 
alarmed lest these funds should be, under 
the new arrangements, liable to be divert- 
ed from rectorial purposes to chapter pur- 
poses; and there ought to be an under- 
standing upon this subject. The parish- 
oners of Manchester said these were rec- 
torial, and not chapter funds. They had 
stated what they believed were the obvious 
intentions of the founder; and he was sur- 
prised the dean and chapter of Manchester 
had taken advantage of a technical ex- 
pression to maintain the contrary. 

The Bisnor of ST. ASAPH inquired 
where it was stated that the dean and 
chapter were bound to take upon them- 
selves the cure of souls? 
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Lorp STANLEY had no doubt, from 
the terms of the charter, that such was 
the intention, and that the course of the 
dean and chapter was at variance with the 
letter of the law. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had seena 
statement in one of the blue books from 
Captain Wynn, that two gentlemen of in- 
fluence in the county of Clare had put 
farmers of theirs, renting to the amount of 
501, or 601. per annum, upon the public 
works. That statement he observed had 
been denied; and he wished to know whe- 
ther Government were in possession of 
any additional information on the sub- 
ject? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had read the statements which had been 
made respecting Captain Wynn, and he 
had also read the gallant officer’s corre- 
spondence, which had appeared in the 
blue books; but he had not given any at- 
tention to particular acts of his. He (the 
noble Marquess) was at all events aware 
that Captain Wynn had discharged his 
duty to the Government and to the coun- 
try with great zeal and courage; and the 
district in which he was placed had de- 
rived considerable advantage from his ex- 
ertions. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to know if 
the Captain was still employed as an 
officer of the Government ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he had every reason to believe that he 
was, as nothing to the contrary was stated 
in the last letters received by the Gover. 
ment from Ireland. He believed that 
nothing whatever had occurred to occasion 
the withdrawal of confidence from Captain 
Wynn. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he did 
not know Captain Wynn personally, but 
he could bear testimony to the efficient 
manner in which he and all other officers 
performed their duty in the south and west 
of Ireland. 


SCOTCH DISTILLERIES. 
The Eart of EGLINTOUN presented 
a petition from the Scotch distillers, pray- 
ing to be heard before a Committee, 
against the reduction of the duties on rum. 
They wished for a countervailing duty that 
would prevent colonial spirits from having 
an advantage over our spirits. As it was 


impossible that alterations could be made 
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in the Bill now before the other House, | have taken place between the home autho- 
when it came to their Lordships’ House, | rities and the Governor General of India 
he trusted that the noble Lord opposite | on the regulations affecting the trade in 
would endeavour to make such a change | salt, 
as would make it more palatable to the} Sim J. C. HOBHOUSE said, he had to 
distillers. | state to the House, that in consequence of 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, that | the communications which had been just 
if the noble Lord had given notice of his | alluded to, the Court of Directors and the 
intention to enter into a discussion of this | Board of Control had taken that important 
Bill, he should have been prepared to go | subject into their joint consideration, and 
more fully into it. There had not been the | had framed a despatch which went out to 
least wish or intention to bear hardly on | India, he thought, yesterday, and the pur- 
the Scotch distillers. He had seen the port of which he had no objection to men- 
gentlemen from whom the noble Lord had tion. The purport of it was this: There 
presented the petition, and they had also | had been certain regulations framed in 
had an interview with his right hon. Friend 1841, and which the salt trade—the im- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and they | porters of salt—had thought impeded the 
were both of opinion that the Scotch dis- | importation of that article; and it was the 
tillers had no real cause of grievance, and | opinion of the home authorities that the 
that the 6d. protection, which would be | complaints made against those regulations 
afforded to them as well as to the English | were well founded. The consequence was 
distillers, was what they were fairly en-/| that the despatch which had been framed 
titled to, and no more. ; and sent out to India the preceding day, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he had | had ordered the Governor General of India 
a petition from the Irish distillers to the | to cancel those regulations, and give to the 
same effect as that presented by the noble | importers of salt the advantages which they 
Earl. Their case was harder than that of had had under the regulations of the year 
the Scotch distillers, because they had no | 1836, and from which they had been ex- 





drawback. 

Eart GREY said, that the existence of 
the malt duty payable by Scotch distillers 
had not been overlooked. The Board of 
Excise had taken pains to calculate what, 
considering the amount of duty on malt 
and the restriction, was the burden that 
fell on Scotch distillers; and having made 
that calculation to the best of their power, 
they stated what they considered ought to 
be a corresponding duty to be imposed on 
donial spirits. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 

House adjourned. 
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Mrixutes.] Pusiic Brtus.—1° Agricultural Tenant Right. 
Reported. — Destitute Persons (Ireland); Brewing from 
Sugar. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Sidney Herbert, from 
Warminster, for Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certifi- 
cates.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Bradford, in Favour 
of the Ten Hours Factory Bill.—By Mr. Hudson, from 
Sunderland, and Mr. Liddell, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. 
Ricardo, from Manchester, for Inquiry into the Naviga- 
tion Laws. 


SALT TRADE (INDIA). 


In answer to a question from an Hon. 
Member, as to there being any objection 
to produce any communications which might 


| eluded in 1841. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA). 

Viscount MAHON inquired if the home 
| authorities had received any reports or pa- 
pers on the subject of railways from the 
| Indian Government ? 
Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE said, that the 
|report of the Commissioners sent out in 
| June, 1845, to examine into the subject 
| the noble Lord had alluded to, had trans- 
mitted their report. That report had ar- 
rived in England, and reached the Board 
of Control on the 4th of July, 1846. He 
was not sure whether his noble Friend had 
seen that report or not. It had not been 
made public; but if were any satisfaction 
to the noble Lord, or even of import to the 
public to know it, he had no objection to 
| lay it upon the Table of the House. Since 
| that report, the communications received 
were of very little importance, with the ex- 
ception of one—namely, a minute of the 
| Governor General of India on the subject 
of railways, which he had not the least ob- 
jection to present to the House. If there 
were any additional communications with 
which the House might be furnished, he 
had no objection to lay them upon the 
Table. 

Mr. HUME inquired if there were any 
objection to accompany those papers with 
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copies of the resolutions or despatches which 
had been sent out relative to the terms 
offered to companies to construct railways ? 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE said, the Board 
of Control had agreed upon certain con- 
ditions upon which railroads were to be 
made; and until they knew whether com- 
panies would accept those terms or not, it 
was impossible to produce any communica- 
tion upon the subject. 


Navigation Acts. 


NAVIGATION ACTS. 

Mr. RICARDO rose to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the ope- 
ration and policy of the Navigation Laws. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland and his 
constituents laboured, he said, under a 
great mistake. With reference to the 
subject adverted to in the petitions which 
had just been presented, he did not 

, mean to propose the repeal of the na- 
vigation laws. An Act was passed in 
1651, called the Navigation Act, on 
which was founded the Act passed in the 
12th year of the reign of Charles II., 
which, until the year 1822, was held to be 
the perfection of human wisdom, for al- 
though, in 1815, circumstances compelled 
the British Government to relax that law 
with respect to the United States of Ame- 
rica and, shortly afterwards, in favour of 
Portugal, it was not until 1822 that any 
statesman was found bold enough to attack 
a statute which, up to that time, had been 
regarded as the greatest possible achieve- 
.. ment of legislation. In the year mentioned, 
namely, 1822, Mr. Wallace brought for- 
ward five Acts, whose object was, in parlia- 
mentary language, to amend and explain 
various Acts which had been passed with 
respect to trade and navigation. Shortly 
afterwards—he thought it was in 1824— 
Mr. Huskisson brought forward and passed 
his famous Reciprocity Act, which en- 
abled the King in Council to allow the 
entrance of foreign ships into our ports 
on the same terms as those on which 
British ships were permitted to enter fo- 
reign ports. Several trifling alterations 
were made, from time to time, in the na- 
vigation laws, the last of which was 
in reference to Hong-Kong, in 1845, to 
which it was unnecessary to allude more 
particularly. Having now shown the po- 
sition in which the question of the naviga- 
tion laws was, he once more begged the 
hon. Member for Sunderland to under- 
stand that he did not mean to propose the 
, repeal of the Navigation Act—all he wanted 
was an inquiry into the operation of that 
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Act, If the Government should agree to 
his Motion for a Committee, it would 


hardly be fair in hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to offer any opposition to the proposal; for 
in 1844, a Committee upon the same sub. 
ject was appointed at the instance of those 
hon. Gentlemen, and two-thirds of the 


members of that Committee were Gentle. | 


men who held opinions coincident with 
those of the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
The Committee of 1844 was appointed to 


inquire into the state and condition of the | 


commercial marine of the country, and to 
take into consideration and report upon 
the best mode of encouraging and employ- 
ing British shipping. The very words of 
the Motion certainly intimated some doubt 
as to the efficacy of the navigation laws in 
promoting the object for which they had 
been framed. That Committee, which was 
appointed on the Motion of one of the hon. 
Members of the city of London, agreed to 
a report, in which they stated ‘i! they 
had entered upon the investigatic uf the 
important question referred to # , but 
that in consequence of the laiv _iod of 
the Session at which they had been ap- 
pointed, they had not found it possible to 
complete their inquiry, or to come to a 
satisfactory report, and, therefore, they 
contented themselves with laying the evi- 
dence which they had taken before the 
House, and expressed a hope that the 
Committee would be reappointed at an ear- 
lier period of the ensuing Session.” The 
Committee was accordingly reappointed at 
an earlier period of the following Session, 
and this was the report which they made 
to the House :-— 

‘*Your Committee having been prevented by 
unforeseen circumstances from going fully into the 
inquiry referred to them, submit to the House the 
expediency of their being reappointed at an early 
period of the next Session.” 

The Committee, however, was not reap- 
pointed in the following Session; for what 
reason he could not tell. The Committee 
had acknowledged the important nature of 
the inquiry referred to them; and the very 
fact of such a Committee having been ap- 
pointed implied the existence of some lit- 
tle doubt as to the efficacy of his naviga- 
tion laws for their intended purpose; under 
these circumstances, it would be only fair 
in hon. Gentlemen opposite to allow some 
other person to take up the inquiry at the 
point at which they had left it, and endea- 
vour to bring the important investigation 
to a conclusion. If, however, he should 
fail in obtaining acquiescence in his Mo- 
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tion from the appeal which he had made} try. If the Legislature should decide that it was 
no longer necessary to keep up the navigation 


to the candour of hon. Gentlemen opposite, | wsudbare ; 
he ahould stil, he thought, be able to show | 87% 224 means of tational curt, no doubt the 
\so much of evil to the manufacturer and | cheaper rate, since this would be the natural con- 
‘merchant of this country—so much of op- | sequence of admitting imports in the ships of 
pression to our colonial fellow-subjects from | foreign nations. 
‘the operation of the navigation laws—that | He might go on through the whole book; 
he thought he had a right to demand from | but it must be evident that, by every ton 
the justice of the House the appointment | of shipping driven from our ports, we lost 
of the Committee for which he was about | the benefit of a sale of an equal value of 
to move. It would be easy to make out | our merchandise ; and that, thereby, we 
the case of injustice and oppression from | deprived our manufacturers of profits, and 
the evidence taken before the Committees | our workmen of wages, as well as the Go- 
of 1844 and 1845, which had been re- | vernment of revenue to that amount. The 
ported to the House. The first witness | importer and his ship ought to be like the 
they had called was Mr. Somes, afterwards | pedlar and his pack, travelling from place 
a Member of that House, and whose un-| to place, buying of ‘all who might find it 
timely loss they all so much regretted. | profitable to sell, and selling to all who 
That gentleman, it was well known, went | might find it convenient to buy; and the 
so far as to demand a tax upon colonial | more we obstructed him, whether by fixing 
shipping. In answer to a question put to| him to a particular place, or restricting 
him by the Committee, he said, ‘* some him to a particular means of conveyance, 
ix. might profit by cheap carrying, | the more we crippled his profits and de- 
almost}. *t would ruin important interests.” | prived him of the advantages which would 
duce, 2’ hen asked by the hon. Member | otherwise accrue from his industry. If 
interest .”. __-d whether it were not an ad-| the Spaniards wanted earthenware, the 
vantage to -ur merchants to have goods} French sugar, and we wine; why on earth 
brought from India at 3/. instead of 4J. | should we forbid the natural course of the 
per ton? To which he replied, ‘ Yes, transaction? The Spaniard would take in a 
looking at it in a commercial point of view; | cargo of sugar at Cuba, which he would de- 
but I think we ought to keep our mercan- | liver at a French port, and take in wine for 
tile marine.’’ Now, the witness admitted a | us; but we had so arranged that when he 
fact which must be obvious to everybody, | arrived at one of our ports he would be met 
that it was a greater advantage to our| by a custom-house officer, who would tell 
merchants to pay 1,500l. for freight of a| him that he could not be permitted to land 
vessel of 500 tons, than 2,000/. It was | his cargo. ‘‘ Why,” the Spaniard would say, 
quite clear the cost of the production of an | ‘‘ I understood you wanted wine.”’ ‘* So we 
article was not its cost when it left the | do,”’ the officer would reply. ‘‘ Then,” the 
factory, but the amount expended upon it | Spaniard would say, ‘I will exchange my 
when it arrived at the market. And here| wine for your earthenware.” ‘ That will 
we were spending millions on millions on| not do; it must be brought by Frenchmen 
our internal communication; Parliament/in a French ship.’’ ‘‘ But the French 
was looking with the utmost jealousy lest | do not want your earthenware.” ‘ We 
we should be charged a halfpenny or a/ cannot help that; we must not let you 
penny too much for our internal transit ; violate our navigation laws ;”’ and then the 
yet, when the goods arrived in dock we | officer would entertain the poor Spaniard 
found a law had been enacted which had| with some pompous declamation about 
for its object to increase the cost of their | ‘‘ the great bulwarks of our country,” 
transport over by far the larger portion of | ‘‘ the wooden walls of Old England,” and 
their journey. The next witness called | other patriotic topics. But the Spaniard 
was Mr. G. F. Young, who also advocated | would ask whether there was no way in 
a tax upon colonial shipping. He said he | which he could get the wine into Eng- 
—“ considered the whole system of the navigation land; and he would be told, ‘ Yes, if 
laws as relating more to the encouragement of | you take it to Spain, land it, and reship 
our maritime commerce than any other object, it, you may bring it here, and we will 
and that many sacrifices of pecuniary interests | pe glad to take it from you.” Could 
OOS Pete pe Ae & anything be more absurd than such a 
In answer to the noble Lord the Member | system? A case almost paraliel to that 
for Liverpool, he also said— which he -had stated to the House, 
“T have no doubt that private interests should | WS given in evidence before the Com- 
be sacrificed for the general interests of the coun-| mittee of 1844. A merchant at Mar- 
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seilles, to whom some hides from Ame- 
rica had been consigned, sent them for 
sale to Rotterdam; but not meeting with 
a market there, they were returned to 
Marseilles, The merchant then, supposing, 
perhaps, that the merchandise had been 
sufficiently naturalized, sent it to Liverpool, 
where it was seized as American produce 
imported in a French bottom. The goods 
were subsequently released upon petition ; 
but only on condition that they should be 
sent back to New York. Thus it was 
that we destroyed that which was usually 
deemed the most profitable part of com- 
merce, namely, the indirect, or triangular 
trade, as it was called. If the direct trade 
were more profitable, we did not want Acts 
of Parliament to encourage it—into that 
would naturally flow the capital of our 
merchants and shipowners; but if the in- 
direct trade were the most advantageous, 
was it expedient to pass laws to obstruct 
it? It was impossible to create trade 
No code of laws which human 
wisdom could devise could operate as well 
as the natural laws which regulated trade 
and commerce; and every attempt to in- 
terfere with the natural course of things by 


Navigation Acts. 
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of Peruvian bark; and they might all be 
imported into this country in the ships of 
the country whence imported. Thus, after 
the lapse of 200 years, a flaw is discovered 
in the code which we had substituted for 
the natural laws which regulate commerce; 
you have ordained that no goods, the pro- 
duce of Asia, Africa, or America, shall be 
imported mto this country in other than 
British ships or ships of the countries 
where produced; but you find that the 
diplomatist is able to steer a ship through 
the Act of Parliament, and the result is, 
that the navigation laws, instead of secur- 
ing to British shipowners a greater propor- 
tion of the carrying trade than, in the 
natural course of things, they could hope 
to obtain, actually operated as a direct en- 
couragement to the foreign manufacturer 
in his competition with our own. These 
were collateral points; but the real ob- 
ject of the Navigation Act, call it by 
what name they pleased—the Charta Ma- 
vitima, or any other magnificent t¥ the 
was to protect British shipowners, in,, but 
| words, to raise freights unnaturally. :- 4. of 
| did not act in that way, it would not operate 


| a : 2 : 
jat all. Freights varied in proportion to 





legislative means, was certain to produce | the length of a voyage, being less fora 
waste and extravagance and inconveniences | long than a short voyage; but he would 
of various kinds. Beeause we would not | suppose that the effect of the Navigation 
let things take their natural course, we | Act was to raise freights only 10s. per ton 
passed the Reciprocity Act, as a sort of | on an average. Now, what was the amount 
compromise ; and what had been the con- | of tonnage affected? In 1843, 7,181,789 
sequence? We had actually incurred an | tons of British tonnage were employed in 
expense of 600,000/., because we had | the foreign carrying trade; and, therefore, 
found it necessary to exempt foreign ship- | assuming that the freights were raised 10s. 
ping from the payment of certain dues to | per ton by the operation of the navigation 
which our own vessels were subjected. After | laws, this country actually paid a tax of 
all, the obligations imposed by the naviga- | 3,590,394. for the protection of shipping. 
tion laws were evaded in so many instances, | In 1845, the amount of British tonnage 
that they operated more injuriously to the | similarly employed was 8,546,090, which 


British merchant than to his foreign com- 
petitor. He understood, from the answer 
which his right hon. Friend the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade gave to a ques- 


showed that the people, in that year, had 
|a tax of not less than 4,273,0451. for the 
| protection of shipping. He did not say 
| that the law actually raised the freight 


tion he had put to him on a former even-| 10s. a ton; but if it was operative at all 
ing, that refined sugar would be admitted | it could only be so by raising the freight; 
into this country as a manufactured article | and at 10s. a ton that would amount to a tax 
in vessels of the countries in which it | of more than 4,000,000/. on this country. 
might be refined. “That decision appeared | But these evils were not peculiar to this 
to rest on rational grounds. Refined sugar | country. They were felt equally by the 
was certainly as much a manufactured ar- | colonies, and they had some peculiar to 
ticle as cotton yarn; and as long as the one | themselves; and he thought he could make 
was admitted in that character, it would | out a case for them also. He recollected 
be absurd to exclude the other. But, then, being struck by what he read on the dis- 
what became of the navigation laws? As| cussion when Mr. Huskisson made his 


regarded the importation of sugar, they | statement on the shipping interest. One 
would be a complete nullity. 
might be manufactured of American grain 
—cigars of Havannah tobacco— quinine 


So flour | of the stanchest advocates of that interest, 
Mr. Marryat, said, he understood that a 
compact had been entered into between 
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this country and the colonies, by which we 
undertook to give them a preference in our 
market for their produce, they in their 
turn undertaking to pay us for the mono- 
poly granted to them by granting us a 
monopoly in transporting their produce. 
And he went on to say that if we touched 
the navigation law, that monopoly must go; 
but that if the monopoly was to go, the 
navigation laws ought to go first. The 
Legislature, however, began at the wrong 
end, for it took away the monopoly enjoyed 
by the colonist, about the value of which, 
to him, there was a strong question, while 
it retained that monopoly derived through 
the navigation laws, which, if it were of 


value at all, could only be so in proportion | 


as it injured the colonies for the benefit of 
the mother country. The colonists, under 


these circumstances, spoke only the truth | 


in their memorial of July last, when they 
stated that these laws were upheld by the 
mother country, now that protection was 
almost altogether removed from their pro- 
duce, against their wishes and against their 
interests. He could not perceive upon what 
principle of justice, or of sound policy, 
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pediency, or any national advantage, be 
shown to justify the retention of these 
laws? He asked the question fearlessly, 
and he knew how he would be answered. 
No doubt the authority of Adam Smith 
would be adduced against him, and that 
great writer’s opinions would be quoted in 
favour of the navigation laws. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] To that cheer he would reply, 
without fear of contradiction, that Adam 
Smith in that instance departed from his 
constant practice—that was to say, he 
made an assertion without bringing for- 
ward an argument to support it. In fact, 
the argument which preceded the assertion 
went against the assertion; and he was 
quite content that hon. Gentlemen who 
| differed from him on this point should take 
the assertion, if they would only give him 
| the argument. It would be answered like- 
| wise that as the mercantile marine was the 
nursery of the defensive navy of the coun- 
|try, and as the defensive navy was the 
safeguard of the realm, it would not do to 
| disturb it. Now, it would save much trou- 
‘ble if he began this part of his case by 
making some admissions; and he would ac- 
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the Legislature could justify so arbi- | cordingly admit that the defensive navy was 
trary an interference with the independent | of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
commerce of the mother country. The | this country, and that the commercial ma- 
colonists said that trade should be as free | rine was the nucleus and nursery of that 
in shipping as it was now in sugar; and | branch of the public service, inasmuch as 
they were right. To withhold it was to | it provided naturally those elements which 
inflict an injustice and an injury upon! could only be artificially maintained by a 
them. The demand for freights in the | non-maritime country. But while he ad- 
West Indies was on the increase, because |mitted these two propositions, he most 
a large proportion of the ships that went | distinctly and emphatically denied the infer- 
to those colonies heretofore now went to} ence from them, that the way to encourage 
the Brazils, to import into England the | the commercial navy was to place on the 
slave-produced sugar of that country, and| commerce of the country restriction, im- 





also went to other slaveholding countries 
for a like purpose. The supply of shipping 
in the colonies was therefore decreased, 
and freights raised just at the moment 
that we had introduced them-to a formida- 
ble rivalry. And as the navigation laws 
prevented the employment of foreign ships, 
the colonists were thus unjustly treated 
and severely injured. Let him remind the 
House that the system of isolating colonies 
from the rest of the world, for the benefit 
of the parent State—tried in various forms 
and under various pretexts, in none more 
specious or more effective than the naviga- 
tion laws—was one that had lost Brazil to 
Portugal ; left only the island of Java to 
Holland; caused the secession of the United 
States of America from England; and, of 
~all her magnificent colonial empire, left 
Spain with Cuba and the Philippine is- 
lands. Could any ground of political ex- 


| . . e ° 
| pediment, and obstruction. Restriction, he 


maintained, was a drag and an impediment. 
Restriction meant scarcity, and scarcity 
meant inferiority: and to a most success- 
ful state of inferiority had our maritime 
code conducted us. This was clearly 
shown in the case of the American trade. 
Merchants engaged in making shipments 
uniformly advised that they should be 
made in American bottoms, if possible, 
even though the rates were a little 
higher than the freights of English ves- 
sels; and constantly protested against 
the employment of the latter. And this 
was not the case with America only, but 
with other countries; yet England had the 
carrying trade of no other country, the 
system of protection established by the 
navigation laws having reduced it to out- 
trade alone. Well, what was the con- 
sequence of the navigation laws? Cer- 
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tainly not the superiority of English 
shipping —a fact which he would un- 
dertake to prove, if a Committee was 
granted him for the purpose. He would 
also undertake to prove that the British 
shipbuilder was quite capable of protecting 
himself in any competition which might 
ensue upon the abandonment of these laws. 
The next greatest navy in the world to 
that of England was the mercantile navy 
of the United States of North America. 
The tonnage of the United States was 
about two and a half millions. Let them 
see what we had to fear from this competi- 
tion. It might be said the United States 
had a great advantage over England in the 
matter of timber, and that the shipbuilders 
would therefore be on a better footing than 
the English shipbuilders ; but he was not 
qnite clear on that point; and, at all 
events, he should like to go before a Com- 
mittee to elicit the facts of the case. As 
far, however, as oak and teak were a 
question, the United States had no ad- 
vantage over England; nor had they any 
advantage even in the matter of wages for 
labour. In Sunderland and the outports 
of England the shipwrights’ wages ranged 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. a day; at present, per- 
haps, they were rather higher, in conse- 
quence of the high freights; but as the 
demand extended to America also, the rise 


was proportional in that country. In! 


London, owing to a combination caused by 
the monopoly of the navigation laws, ship- 


wrights’ wages were 6s. a day. But they | 


were 1} dollars in the United States, or 
7s. a day on the average. In some cases 
they were two dollars; but he would take 
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Sunderland, as there was between a ship 
built in Sunderland, and a ship built in 
New Brunswick. He could not, however, 
admit the calculation at so much per ton 
in shipbuilding; he should take the whole 
ship as it stood, and look at the actual ya- 
lue as the only criterion. But as respected 
those places where ships were built cheaper 
and better than in England, it was neces. 
sary, in that point of view even, to make 
inquiry why such should be the case, which 
would in itself be almost a sufficient ground 
for the appointment of a Committee. Tim- 
ber, cordage, copper, and all other materials 
which went to the construction of a ship, 
were permitted to come into this country; 
but the moment they were put together in 
the shape of a ship, then they were prohi- 
bited. Every part of a ship was admissible, 
but the ship itself was not; she could not 
be bought or used by a British merchant, 
What was the reason for this? Why, after 
all, it came to a protection for British car- 
penters. Ifa foreign ship was taken in time 
of war, the Government and the Legislature 
were proud of it, and it was at once put into 
commission as a member of the military 
navy of the country. A large crew was 
put on board of it: she was sent out to 
fight our battles. He, however, never 
knew that these crews had been contami- 
nated because the ship was not British- 
built; nor that the ship itself was less 
effective against the enemies of England. 
Another objection with which he would no 
doubt be met, was the expense of navi- 
gating English ships as compared with 
| foreign. It was asserted that the foreign 
| ships were navigated much cheaper than 





the average of 7s. as the fact. That was,|the English; because their crews—com- 
however, |s. a day higher than the highest | posed, the best of them, of Swedes and 
wages in England, and nearly double the | Danes—could live, it was said, upon biscuit 
wages paid in Sunderland and the out-|and oil; while their wages, at the same 
ports. With respect, however, to the | time, were much less than those of the 
other materials for shipbuilding, iron, | English sailor. If that was the case—if 
copper, cordage, &c., they were cheap- | Danes and Swedes, who were not pro- 
er in this country than in the United| hibited to the shipowners of the United 
States. What, then, was the cause of all) States, were as effective as they were re- 
the outery for protection against the fo-| presented to be—how came it that half 
reign shipbuilders, as if the English ship- | the American navy was manned by English- 
builder had no means and no power to pro- | men, who received higher wages than they 
tect himself? Ifthe assumed expense of} did in their own country? How was it, 
building a ship was taken to be the actual even, that the English shipowners had 
expense, there would be no ships built in | never availed themselves of the permission 
London at all under the present cireum-| accorded by these very navigation laws to 
stances; for it was stated by Mr. Somes that employ one-fourth of their crews, foreign- 
the same description of ships would cost | ers, natives of any country with which 
from 5/. to 6. a ton more in London, than | we might be at peace—alive as they were 
it would in Sunderland; so that there was | to their own interests ? There were Danes 
as much difference between the cost of a | and Swedes enough to be brought to Eng- 
ship built in London, and of a ship built in | land, if they were wanted. Why, then, 
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was there such an outery on the subject of 
cheap navigation, when we did not employ 
even the number of foreigners permitted ? 
If the Committee which he asked for were 
granted him, he (Mr. Ricardo) would under- 
take to prove all these facts; and also to 
prove that the British shipowner, as well 
as the British seaman, needed no protec- 
tion. He would show the Committee, on 
the contrary, that they were both ready to 
compete with any nation, and that, in 
building ships, as in spinning cotton, Eng- 
land was a match for the whole world. He 
would next advert to a point, in reference 
to which he begged the indulgence of the 
House—namely, statistical facts in sup- 
port of his arguments. He thought it 
right to judge by the past, how to legis- 
late for the future. Tle held in his 
hand a statement, showing the number and 
tonnage of shipping entered and cleared 
from the ports of the United Kingdom, 
distinguishing British from foreign, and 
showing the centesimal proportions which 
the British and foreign tonnage bore to 
each other in the year 1814 (the last year 
of the war, when British ports were not 
generally accessible to foreign vessels, and 
when the Navigation Act was in full force); 
in 1824, the year of reciprocity treaties; 
and in 1845, after twenty-two reciprocity 
treaties had been carried out, and twenty- 
seven were in operation, which was as 
follows :— 
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The excess of British over foreign shipping 
stated in tons was, therefore, as under :— 
OUTWARDS, 

1814 .......c0e000 690,961 ... 669,011 

1824 ....cc0eeeee 1,037,779 ... 910,826 

1845 ...ssccsseseeee 2,575,560 ... 2,489,315 
That was to say, it was in 1845 more than 
double what it was in 1824; and more than 
four times what it was in 1814. All this 
in consequence of the relaxation that had 
been intermediately made in the restric- 
tions which pressed upon the commerce of 
the country as well as in the navigation 
laws. He had another statement which 
he should wish to read to the House, 
and he hoped he might be permitted to 
do so; it was a subject which had not 
been inquired into for the last twenty years; 
and deserved, therefore, an accurate inves- 
tigation. It related to the protected and 
unprotected tonnage, as he should term 
them; the protected tonnage being the 
British and colonial vessels engaged in the 
colonial trade ; the unprotected, the British 
vessels engaged in foreign trade on fair 
and open competition; and the periods 
which he should take would be the two of 
1826, when protection was at its height ; 
and 1844, when it had been greatly re- 
laxed in this country:— 


INWARDS, 


BRITISH TONNAGE, 


Inwards. Outwards. 
1826 Protected tons... 939,321 839,558 
— Unprotected...... 1,011,309 897,867 





1,950,630 1,737,425 





1844 Protected ........ . 1,460,882 1,55 
— Unprotected...... 2,186,581 2,30 





8,647,463 3,852,822 
1826 Amount protected inwards and 


OULWATUS: «.ccciccsecsssssccdcncsasosssn’ LpCCOeD 
1844 Amount protected inwards and 
outwards ..... 3,012,133 


Increase in 1844, 1,233,254 ; or 69.32 per cent. 
1826 Amount unprotected inwards 


and outwards..........sesee0 1,909,176 
1844 Amount unprotected inwards 
and outwards........ 4,448,152 


Increase in 1844, 2,578,976 ; or 135.07 per cent ; 


which was just double the increase of the 
protected tonnage. These facts spoke for 
themselves, and showed by the case made 
out that protection had not answered. 
There were other and far surer means 
of encouraging our shipping. It was 
said that the commercial marine was the 
nursery of the defensive navy; but what 
was the nursery of the commercial ma- 
rine? It was commerce—commerce was 
the parent. Nourish the parent, and the 
child would flourish ; but if the parent 
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was starved, the child could not be expect- 
ed to continue in health, and both would 
fail. Ifthe House only looked for a mo- 
ment at the effects of relaxation, as evi- 
denced by the measures of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, it would be surprised to 
see how sensitive the shipping interest of 
this country was to improvements in that 
direction. He would read to the House an 
abstract of the state of the shipping trade 
in reference to those relaxations, as they 
affected two or three branches of the com- 
merce of the country. And, first, with re- 
spect to the timber trade :— 

“In 18438, the year before the reduction of the 

duties on timber, there were employed in the tim- 
ber trade with the North American colonies 1841 
ships, representing 689,731 tons, whereas in 1845, 
the year after the reduction, there were employed 
in the same trade 2,608 ships, representing 
964,276 tons.” 
So that in the next year the number was 
nearly doubled, because restriction had 
been removed. Then, again, with respect 
to the Chinese trade. This was the past 
and present position of it as regarded the 
shipping interest :— 


Year. Ships. Tons. 
SGRO.. se «ss (100 56,645 
ieep Se ws Br 86,193 


He would next call attention to the condi- 
tion of the foreign trade ; and he should 
therefore read to the House an account of 
the number and tonnage of British vessels 
employed in the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom in the nine months ended the 
10th of October, in the years 1844 and 
1846 :— 

Year. Ships. Tons. 

1844 ... ... 22,266 - 4,352,821 

1846... «se 24,377 . . 5,123,631 

Increase in 1846—2,111 ships, 771,810 tons. 

There was an increase in the foreign and 
colonial trade in the five years ending 1839 
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either to refute his facts, or to give him an 
opportunity of substantiating them. He 
had endeavoured to state his case fairly, 
with temper and moderation; and he hoped 
he should be met in a similar spirit. The 
hon. Member concluded by submitting hig 
Motion to the House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The hon, 
Member who had just sat down had laid 
before the House a question of much in. 
terest, and in doing so had called their at. 
tention to the history and effects of the 
Acts of Navigation, into which he proposed 
to institute an inquiry before a Committee 
of that House. His hon. Friend had pre- 
faced his Motion by questioning the policy 
of the navigation laws, and pointed out 
many evident anomalies in the working of 
those laws; but the Motion which he had 
placed in their hands did not call for any- 
thing more than their assent to the propo- 


| sition that there was at least a case for in- 


quiry, and did not commit any hon. Member 
who supported the proposal to those mea- 
sures which his hon. Friend might, in his own 
mind, think best suited for the settlement 
of the question. If the Government, there- 
fore, gave their consent to the appointment 
of a Committee, it appeared to him that 
they would be acting in strict concordance 
with the recommendation of the Committee 
appointed in 1844, which was moved for 
by the hon. Member for London, and the 
object of which was precisely the same 
as that of the hon. Member (Mr. Ricardo) 
in calling for the present inquiry. The 
subject for reference to that Committee 
was, that they should inquire into the 
means of extending and increasing the em- 
ployment of British ships and seamen. 
The navigation law was a law which pro- 
fessed to be for the encouragement of Bri- 
tish ships and navigation; and, therefore, 





of 1,503,673 tons; and in the five years | 
ending 1845, of 2,055,605 tons ; being | 
551,992 tons greater comparative in- 
crease in the last five than in the first five | 
years. He had now done with figures. If | 


an inquiry into the navigation laws would 
be an inquiry of a similar character to that 
of the Committee of the hon. Member for 
London. In point of fact, considerable 
evidence on the navigation laws had 


he had in the slightest degree raised a| been taken in that Committee; and the 
doubt in the mind of any hon. Gentleman | report it made was, that they were un- 
upon the subject—if he had shown that} able, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 


injury was inflicted upon the merchants | 
and manufacturers of this country by the | 
operation of the navigation laws—if he had | 
made out, as he hoped he had, the in- 
justice of those laws—if he had revived a 
doubt even of the beneficial character 
of these laws to British shipping—then he 
maintained that the House was bound to 
institute an inquiry into the case, and 





to conclude their inquiry, and recom- 
mended that they should be appointed 
to sit again. He thought, therefore, that 
if the House agreed to this proposal, it 
would be but continuing a train of very 
useful inquiry which it had already com- 
menced. It must have occurred to the 
minds of most hon. Members, that, after 
the great commercial changes which had 


—— 
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taken place during the last few years, the 
necessity would arise for inquiry into the 
navigation law, which was in itself a regu- 
lation of our trade with foreign countries. 
As the course of our trade had been al- 
ready changed by the commercial measures 
adopted by the British Parliament — as 
the reciprocity treaties, to which the hon. 
Member alluded, had been forced on this 
country by the necessity of the times— 
and, as a change had taken place in the 
commercial relations between England and 
foreign countries, this inquiry was de- 
sirable. It appeared to him that since they 
had changed most of their trading relations 
with those countries—since they had abo- 
lished the corn laws, and had provided for 
the equalisation of the sugar duties—and, 
since in these and other material points 
considerable changes in their relations with 
foreign countries had been made—it was 
natural to suppose, that the same circum- 
stances which necessitated reciprocity trea- 
ties in former times, might prevail at pre- 
sent; and that it was proper, as it appear- 
ed to Her Majesty’s Government, to ap- 
point a Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the policy of the laws to 
which their attention had been called. The 
hon. Member proposed that an impartial 
Committee should be appointed, and that 
the Members should be selected with a 
view to the investigation of the truth, and 
not to make out a case for those with 
whom he acted—the supporters of an op- 
posite policy to that of hon. Gentlemen at 
the other side of the House. On the con- 
trary, he was sure they would not see any- 
thing but a desire on the part of the Go- 
vernment that this Committee should pro- 
ceed to its investigation as impartially as 
possible, and that it should be composed of 
Gentlemen of that position and talent 
which entitled them to the confidence of 
the House. He did not think it necessary 
to prejudge the question by going into the 
arguments as to the policy of the naviga- 
tion laws. That he would leave for some 
future time, in case the Committee should 
think proper to recommend legislative mea- 
sures for their improvement. He would 
not trespass further on the time of the 
House, but conclude by recommending, on 
the part of the Government, that the Com- 
mittee moved for by the hon. Member for | 
Stoke-upon-Trent should be acceeded to. | 

Mr. H. T. LIDDELL had listened with | 
extreme attention to the speech of the 
hon. Member introducing the Motion, and 
he was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
had been so explicit, inasmuch as it was a 
matter of the greatest importance, not 
only to that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, but to the country at large, to 
know what course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to take on this subject. He 
begged for the indulgence of the House 
while he expressed his own sentiments in 
regard to those commercial laws which 
were connected with the highest and best 
interests of Great Britain. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who made the Motion, had told 
them, for their comfort, that he had no in- 
tention to repeal the navigation laws; but 
he (Mr. Liddell) must acknowledge that he 
looked with suspicion on the quarter whence 
the attack was directed. The hon. Mem- 
ber represented a central and highly com- 
mercial district of the kingdom, far apart, 
however, from the bustle of seaports, from 
the agitation of the waves, and the rock- 
ing of the masts of those vessels which 
were alike the pride and the defence of 
the nation; and it was only natural to sup- 
pose that the hon. Gentleman would be in- 
clined to pursue a path leading more di- 
rectly to the advancement of those interests 
of which he was the champion, rather 
than to the profit of that other and more 
important class whose well-being he (Mr. 
Liddell) felt himself bound to consider. The 
hon. Member had merely asked for an in- 
quiry; but the object of his speech had been, 
not so much to suggest an investigation into 
the navigation laws, as to point out the 
hardships to which commerce was subject- 
ed, and those alterations by which, on a 
superficial examination, that commerce 
would be benefited. The hon. Member 
had thought to forestall objections by ad- 
mitting the well-known sentence of Adam 
Smith in favour of the navigation laws to 
be against his case; but before he (Mr. 
Liddell) resumed his seat, he hoped to be 
able, by reference to other and equally 
valuable authorities, to show that they 
took the correct line of conduct in resist- 
ing the appointment of a Committee, from 
which they anticipated a report would be 
obtained seriously adverse to the great in- 
Allu- 
sion had been made both by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who first addressed the House, and 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, to the Com- 
mittee, of 1844; and it had been argued, 
because the labours of that Committee 
were not brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, that the object with which it had 
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set out, was similar to the object now enter- 
tained in moving for this Committee. He 
would explain to the House the reason 
why, in the case spoken of, it had not been 
possible to come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and how wide was the difference be- 
tween the aim of that Committee and the 
object of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ri- 
eardo). It was now twenty years since he 
(Mr. Liddell) had first stood up in the 
House to advocate the cause of the ship- 
owners of England. It was then, and 
after the passing of the reciprocity trea- 
ties, that the shipowners first began to 
discover the unequal competition to which 
they had been exposed; it was then that 
they first began to complain of the injuries 
which had been inflicted on them. Those 
shipowners intrusted their case to General 
Gascoigne, then the representative of 
Liverpool. That gallant Officer first ask- 
ed for an inquiry into their claims. The 
House refused the inquiry, and denied the 
Committee; and since that period, the 
British shipowner had never ceased to 
complain of the evil and mischievous 
effects of the reciprocity treaties. Again 
and again, through various advocates, had 
the shipowners since appealed to the House 
for liberty to state before an impartial 
Committee the hardships which they were 
compelled to endure. Upon repeated oc- 
casions that request had been rejected. 
But, after twenty years’ experience of the 
treaties, the shipowners had never reached 
so low an ebb of depression as in the 
year 1843; and then it was at length, 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
city of London, that Mr. Gladstone, at that 
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| day the President of the Board of Trade, 


consented with a good grace to the 
formation and appointment of the re- 
quired Committee. That Committee was 
appointed, and went industriously into a 
consideration of the various topics embraced 
in their inquiry. Now, what was it that 
prevented a satisfactory termination to their 
labours? It sat with diligence through the 
whole of the Session of 1844; at the end 
of that Session, as they had not concluded 
their inquiry, they brought up that short 
report which the hon. Member had quoted 
to the House. The Committee was re- 
appointed in the Session of 1845; and at 
about that date, the first time for a consi- 


, derable period, a gleam of prosperity hav- 


‘ing manifested itself to the shipping in- 


terests, the necessity of tracing further the 
causes of the extreme depression previously 
existing was obviated, and the original ob- 
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ject was considerably modified. Another 
cause of the impediments presented to the 
progress of the Committee was to be found 
in the non-attendance of the chairman, the 
Member for the city of London, whose ab. 
sence had been occasioned by a domestie 
affliction of a very melancholy character, 
It was then felt that much valuable eyj. 
dence had notwithstanding been elicited; 
that great light had been thrown on the 
question; and, from a sentiment of delicacy, 
suggested by the unavoidable absence of 
the hon. chairman, and in consideration 
also of the better prospects which were 
opening up to the shipping interests, it was 
not thought necessary to reassemble in the 
ensuing Session. Hence that meagre re. 
port which had been read to the House, 
But the object of that Committee was not 
the object of the hon. Gentleman. It had 
been before shown by the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart), 
and the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr, 
Hume), that the object now entertained 
really was to obtain a repeal of the navi- 
gation laws. He (Mr. Liddell) was, for one, 
prepared to resist such a proposal. The 
hon. Member had produced a few cases of 
the hardships endured by merchants, in 
consequence of the existing laws; but he 
doubted if these hardships had arisen to 
any extent, and if they had, it was the 
business of the merchant to conform to the 
established regulations. The hon. Mem- 
ber, again, had denied that a commercial 
navy was fostered by a system of protec- 
tion ; and he had compared the wages paid 
to shipwrights in England, the expenses of 
navigating vessels when supplied from 
England, with the state of things in the 
United States. Now, why did not the hon. 
Member go to the Baltic ports for a com- 
parison? And when alluding to the autho- 
rity of Mr. Huskisson on this head, why 
did the hon. Member not give those por- 
tions of the remarks of Mr. Huskisson 
which went directly against his own case? 
In 1826, when stating the grounds on 
which he made certain recommendations 
in relation to the reciprocity treaties, Mr. 
Huskisson said— 

“The object of the navigation laws was twofold; 
first, to create and maintain the great commer- 
cial marine of this country for the purposes of 
national defence ; and, secondly—an object not 
less important in the eyes of statesmen—to pre- 
vent any one other nation from engrossing toe 
large a proportion of the navigation of the world.” 


Mr. Huskisson further said, that in those 
two branches of our maritime system, the 
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fisheries and the coasting trade, there ap- 

eared to be no motive for alteration, and 
that the laws in this respect must remain 
unchanged, so long as we sought to uphold 
our great commercial marine. In refer- 
ence to the European trade, the same au- 
thority declared that the altered state of 
the world compelled England to enter into 
some new treaties ; that, in so far as exclu- 
sion was within their reach, they were 
bound to grant and enforce a monopoly to 
the British shipowner—not for his especial 
advantage, but for the public interest; 
that the commercial marine was the foun- 
dation of their naval power, and that 
the maintenance of this power was the 
paramount duty of all who administered 
affairs. It was his (Mr. Liddell’s) de- 
cided opinion, however, that the reciprocity 
treaties had ever been distasteful to the 
British shipowner ; it was always admitted 
that they had suffered in the carrying trade 
with other countries from unequal compe- 
tition, although it was now too late to 
think of giving up those treaties, or of 
altering that policy to which the country 
had pledged itself. When the proposition 
for the temporary suspension of the navi- 
gation laws was submitted by Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the purpose of affording 
an immediate relief to the people of Ireland, 
and when that proposition was cordially 
assented to on the part of the shipowners, 
and on the part of hon. Members on that 
side of the House, it was little supposed 
that this would be made a peg on which to 
hang the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 
He would ask the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) what could he gain by the ap- 
pointment of the Committee? The navi- 
gation laws, in reference to grain and bread 
stuffs, were already suspended until the 
Ist of September next. They had thus 
done all they could in the way of temporary 
relief, by increasing the facilities for the 
transport of corn; and, as they were now 
in the sixth year of the present Parliament, 
and, he might say, on the eve of a general 
election, it was not advisable at such a 
time to enter upon an inquiry which would 
be without profit or result. Was it worth 
while, at the suggestion of an individual 
Member of that House, to enter into this 
large and complicated inquiry, involving 
such enormous interests, exciting agitation 
and feelings of dismay, and want of confi- 
dence in every seaport of the empire ? 
Would it not be wise in the noble Lord to 
abstain from such an inquiry at the present 
moment? Surely there was enough in the 
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exigencies of other parts of the empire at 
the present time to take up the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers and the House, 
without entering upon a question that must 
lead to a disturbance of the interests on 
which rested the great bulwarks of our 
national power. He was sure that it would 
be more satisfactory to the feelings of the 
noble Lord, as it would be more satisfac- 
tory to the country at large, if this inquiry 
was postponed till the meeting of a new 
Parliament. If it should then appear that 
there was a necessity for this inquiry—if it 
should appear to the Minister of the Crown 
that such an inquiry would be of advantage 
to the commerce of the country, then it 
would be more satisfactory if the Govern- 
ment came forward and stated in what 
particulars they considered these naviga- 
tion laws susceptible of modification, and 
asked for a Committee from the House, 
than to take the course now proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. Though on 
the present occasion he would much rather 
confine himself to generalities than go into 
details on this question, still, as the hon. 
Gentleman had gone so much into detail, 
he trusted that the House would excuse 
him if, to some extent, he attempted to 
follow his example. Regarding the com- 
parison of the expense of British and foreign 
ships, it suited the case of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to compare those expenses with the 
expenses of the United States alone; but 
why not look to the Baltic States, with the 
trade of which the whole of the eastern 
parts of the island were brought into direct 
competition? They found in the evidence 
taken before a Committee of that House, 
instituting a comparison between the rela- 
tive cost of a British and a Prussian ship, 
that the navigating a three months’ voyage, 
in a vessel, say of 300 tons, cost a British 
shipowner 1697. 10s.; while it cost a fo- 
reigner only 811. 14s.; that the victualling 
of the former cost 931., that of the latter 
321. They found that the cost of building 
in the foreign port was 5/. 6s. a ton; while 
in the port of Sunderland it cost the British 
builder the average sum of 10/. a ton, and 
in the Thames 16/. a ton; and, for first- 
class vessels, he believed 211. and 221. a 
ton, before they were complete for a voyage. 
In the Thames the wages of workmen were 
stated at 6s. a day; in the dockyards, in 
the outports, 4s. 6d. a day; while, in 
France, they were only a franc and a half 
a day; and in the Baltic ports at a lower 
ratio still. But the hon. Gentleman, by 
his interference, would desire to affect this 
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state of things, and reduce to the same 
level the wages of workmen here and on 
the Continent. The question of wages 
indicated the difference between a rich 
country and a poor one; and far distant 
be the day when there would, in this eoun- 
try, be a reduction of wages to the conti- 
nental level! With the dogmas of political 
economy held by the hon. Gentleman, he 
only looked to the profits of trade, instead 
of looking to the advantage of the working 
classes, which formed a part of the great 
principle of protection they (the protection- 
ists) were endeavouring to the utmost of 
their power to uphold. Let the House re- 
member the well-established dogma of the 
economists, that wages and profits vary in 
an inverse ratio. He would now call the 
attention of the House to a comparative 
statement of the tonnage of this country 
as compared with foreign countries at 
various periods, going back as far as the 
year 1821. Ina return cited by Mr. Hus- 
kisson of the number of British and foreign 
ships which passed the Sound in 1821, and 
the four following years, these are the 
numbers :— 


No. of British No. of Ships of 


Years. Ships. all other nations, 
BEL osbare BUPED secsscece 6,358 
ASRS ys ies 5,336 
1823... i ee 6,187 
1824 ...... Se rere 6,97: 

BSED. ssssee GAGS. ckciusses 7,974 


Showing a proportion of more than one- 
third in favour of British vessels in the first 
year, and in the last of nearly two-fifths. 
He would now state the number of British 
vessels which passed the Sound in the 
years 1835, 1836, and 1837, and the 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844, with the 
proportion to the total number during these 
years :— 


Brit. Ships. Tons. Total Ships. Tons. 


1835 ...... 2,472 . 470,727 . 10,255 . 1,594,202 
1836 ...... 3,188 . 605,889 . 11,916 . 1,882,463 
1887 ...... 3,417 . 655,447 . 18,102 . 2,033,706 
1842 ...... 3,519 . 613,809 . 13,957 . 2,117,388 
1843 ...... 3,515 . 633,952 . 14,945 . 2,159,069 
1844 ...... 4,424 . 818,440 . 17,332 . 2,521,098 
Proportion of British Ships to total :— 
BBBE  . se000 0°295 | 1842 __...... 0°290 
tL Ss 0°322 | 1843 __...... 0°293 
BOGE = escee 0°322 | 1844 _ si... 0°324 


Being in every year less than one-third of 
British, compared with the whole amount of 
foreign in these six years; while in the 
year 1825 it was triumphantly stated by 
Mr. Huskisson that the British engrossed 
two-fifths of the navigation of the Sound. 
But there was an enormously increased 
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trade in the timber which had been ey. 
ported from those ports; and that would 
have been the means of giving employ. 
ment to a much larger proportion of 
British ships, had it not been for the 
great competition to which they were 
exposed. He would now give a state. 
ment of the amount of tonnage that had 
entered the port of Hull in 1844, distin. 
guishing the nations to which they be. 
longed, these nations being Sweden, Nor. 
way, Russia, and Denmark :— 





British. Foreign, 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, 
Sweden ...30 ... 5,387 120 ... 14,002 
Norway ... 2 %.. 116 29 ... 3,048 
Denmark... — ... 482 ... 34,445 
Prussia ...80 ... 10,812 222 ... 32,698 


He hoped after these statements, that the 
House would not be misled by the views of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; he hoped the 
House would not say that the British ship- 
owners were undeserving of protection. 
He would now state, from returns that 
were made to Mr. Huskisson, the amount 
of British shipping belonging to the United 
Kingdom, showing that the amount of 
shipping belonging to the United King- 
dom had scarcely increased since the 
war ;— 

“In the year 1816 the tonnage amounted to 
2,783,000, and in 1826 to 2,635,000, showing a 
decrease of 148,000 tons. In the years 1842, 
1843, and 1844, the number and tonnage of re- 
gistered British ships stood thus :— 


No. of Ships. Amount of Tonnage. 


BBES  escess 23,207 — ...006 2,990,849 
1843... 23,000 ...... 2,957,437 
1844 ...... 23,253 ...+46 2,994,166 


It might be said we had done very well to 
maintain so large an amount of shipping 
when exposed to the competition of the 
world ; but those who said so did not con- 
sider the enormous increase which, during 
the above period, had taken place in our 
exports and imports. In 1816, the amount 
of cotton imported into this country was 
60,000,000 Ibs.; in 1826, it amounted 
to 150,000,000 Ibs.; in 1843, it was 
673,193,000Ibs.; andin1846, 646,111,000 
Ibs. There had been an immense increase 
in the quantity of wood imported, amount- 
ing, in 1843, to 600,000 loads, and in 
1844 to 727,000 loads; and also in other 
articles, such as wine, tobacco, wool, &., 
all of which had increased in an equa 
ratio. Why, instead of enabling the Bn- 
tish shipping to remain at the point at which 
it now stood, it should have been more than 
trebled, but for the amount of competition 
to which it had been exposed. It was 
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said by the hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
if this inquiry was granted, things which 
were injurious to the British shipowners 
might be discovered and removed; but if 
such were the object of the Committee 
now asked for, why did the hon. Gentle- 
man direct himself so little to this view of 
the subject? He said the commerce of 
the country was taxed to the extent of 
4,500,0001. by the protection given to 
British shipping. [Mr. Ricarpo here re- 
marked, that he had put his case hypothe- 
tically, having taken 10s. a ton as the 
amount of loss to commerce.] Why, the 
hon. Gentleman now admitted that the 
ease he had put—the hypothetical case— 
was not worth one farthing. Yet he had 
ut this forward as one of his arguments. 
He would say to the House, that before 
they removed protection from shipping, 
they at least should remove the restric- 
tions which pressed upon it. In a report 
of the committee of the General Ship- 
owners’ Society, he found stated, in much 
better language than he could employ, the 
following sentiments on this question :— 


“As a member of the great community of the 
empire, the shipowner advances no claim to spe- 
cial or peculiar privileges: he has no right to 
demand, on abstract grounds, exemption from any 
burden to which other interests are subjected, 
or any immunity from which they are excluded. 
If they be protected, his right to protection is co- 
equal with theirs. If they sustain the pressure of 
foreign competition, he must make up his mind to 
meet it also. All this, however, is true only so 
long as he is permitted freely to pursue, like 
others, his own interests in his own way, unfet- 
tered by any restrictions from which other inte- 
rests are exempt. But if, for objects of supposed 
national benefit, conferring on him no separate or 
special advantage, the State imposes on him bur- 
dens and restrictions of a heavily disqualifying 
nature, common justice would prescribe that up 
to that point to which the proved disqualification 
extends, he should be protected from the com- 
petition of those who are free from his burdens ; 
and common sense will determine, that, unless so 
protected, he must sink in the struggle of such 
competition. Now, this is exactly the case of the 
British shipowner. By the registry laws, he is 
restricted to the use of ships probably the most 
costly in the world. By the navigation laws, he 
18 compelled to employ exclusively the highest 
paid and most expensively-fed seamen—those of 
native birth. By a variety of laws and regula- 
tions, deemed by the Legislature essential to some 
common interest or some general duty, he is 
impeded, taxed, and prevented from conducting 
his pursuits in the manner most conducive to 
his own interests. The effect of all this on his 
expenses must be self-evident. It has been 
established argumentatively, statistically, before 
Committees of Inquiry—-by Parliamentary returns 
—by proof upon proof, defying refutation. It has 
been demonstrated by the most conclusive of all 
evidence—that of experience. Your committee 
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have no desire to revive bygone controversies ; 
but the annual records of their proceedings bear 
continual testimony to the practical effects that 
have followed in every instance in which the ex- 
periment has been tried of placing British ship- 
ping in a position of unprotected competition with 
the ships of foreign nations, They have before 
asserted, and they again repeat, because at this 
moment the fact cannot be too extensively known 
or too forcibly impressed, that in every case in 
which discriminating duties on imports have been 
withdrawn, and British ships have been left to 
compete, without protection, with the shipping of 
foreign States possessing a mercantile marine, the 
navigation of those States has greatly advanced, 
while our own has absolutely declined ; or if, from 
increasing commerce, increased demand for ton- 
nage has arisen, it has partaken in a very inade- 
quate degree of the benefit of the increase, which 
has fallen chiefly into the hands of the foreign 
shipowner. The degree in which this effect will 
take place, will, of course, vary with the relative 
disproportion in expense of building, equipping, 
and navigating ships, between British tonnage 
and that of different foreign nations; but it is 
perfectly indisputable that, under his present dis- 
qualifying burdens, the British shipowner can 
compete with none. If, then, the principles of 
free trade are attempted to be further applied to, 
British navigation, the ground must, both in com- 
mon justice and in ordinary policy, be based on 
the removal of the restrictions under which the 
shipowner labours, before the competition which 
free trade would introduce be permitted.” 


He conjured the House to ponder these 
words—the restrictions here complained of 
should indeed be mitigated ; but if they 
followed this up by removing the protection 
it had so long enjoyed, from that moment 
the interests of British navigation would 
decline. The country might increase in 
opulence, and extend its empire to every 
part of the globe; but security would be 
wanting; our very wealth would prove our 
weakness, by tempting the cupidity of hos- 
tile nations, while we should become the 
laughing-stock of our enemies by the gra- 
tuitous sacrifice of the elements of our na- 
tional greatness. Was England to be made 
merely the workshop of the world? Did 
we look for the recruiting of our army and 
the equipment of our navy from the stunted 
population of our manufacturing districts ? 
“ Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit zequor sanguine Punico ; 
Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 
Antiochum, Hannibalemque dirum: 

Sed rusticorum mascula militum 

Proles.” 
Let not the House, in a moment of delu- 
sion, consent to the appointment of this 
Committee, and fritter away the great in- 
terests committed to its charge. The hon. 
Member concluded by thanking the House 
for the indulgence it had shown towards 

im. 
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Mr. HUME was not surprised that an 
hon. Gentleman who avowed himself a 
protectionist, should endeavour to main- 
tain protection to the only interest which 
now claimed it. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had made various com- 
parisons with reference to the shipping of 
this country between 1816 and 1826, and 
between 1826 and 1840; but none of them 
had anything to do with the question they 
were now considering. The hon. Gentle- 
man had asked them where they intended 
to stop in their advocacy of free trade ? 


, He (Mr. Hume) replied, that he would stop 


nowhere so long as any restriction remain- 
ed. He wished to know whether there was 
anything which could prevent the English 
shipowner competing with the foreigner, 
provided he had equal facilities? He con- 
curred with the hon. Gentleman when he 
said, that reciprocity was an unequal con- 
test. It was. It was unjust to the ship- 
ping interest. He had always advocated 
the repeal of restrictions on the shipping 
interest, and his opinion remained the same, 
for he had never concealed from himself 
that the British shipowner had carried on 
his trade at great disadvantages. For 
every article formerly used in the con- 
struction of ships in this country, the 
British shipowner had to pay at least 50 
per cent more than the foreigner, in con- 
sequence of the protective system of this 
country. Protection, therefore, instead of 
having benefited the shipowner, had nearly 
ruined him. Formerly, they had a fleet of 
600 sail of whalers in the South Seas; 
but now the United States had no fewer 
than 700 ships in that trade. Such was 
the effect of protection. One of the objects 
of the Committee which had sat on this 
subject, was to afford a greater degree of 
protection; but all their efforts to obtain 
it had failed, and they had to rest content 
with merely reporting the evidence. If 
the hon. Gentleman would read through 
that evidence, he would find that no in- 
terest had been worse treated than the 
shipping interest had been. It had been 
loaded with taxation. Timber for ship- 
building had till lately been subjected to 
a tax of 250 per cent, and certain kinds of 
hard wood had paid from 50 to 100 per 
cent. If such protective duties had not 
existed, would not the shipping of this 
country-have increased to a greater extent 
than it had done? But who were to be 
blamed for the continuance of those du- 
ties? In 1833, when the Government. 
were desirous of relieving the shipping 
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interest from the additional tax on timber, 
they were opposed by hon. Gentlemen op. 
posite, the protectionists not only of corn, 
but of timber. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that foreign shipping should 
have increased, and that the shipping 
trade of this country should have been a 
losing concern. He had never been able 
to impress the shipping interest with 
true sense of their interest. He had no 
doubt, however, before the present Com- 
mittee terminated, hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would be convinced of the necessity of 
freeing it frem all restrictions. He be- 
lieved that the prosperity of all interests 
in the kingdom depended upon their being 
perfectly free; but it was impossible the 
shipping interest could be free so long as 
the navigation laws were allowed to re- 
main. He had not the least doubt that 
in the proposed Committee it would be 
proved, by the most incontrovertible evi- 
dence, the present laws were injurious. 
He could tell the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham, that the same sort of compulsion 
which had induced Mr. Huskisson to enter 
into reciprocity treaties, would now compel 
the removal of the navigation laws. Any 
man who looked to the state of the colonies 
must admit the truth of what he said. The 
rule laid down by the right hon. Baronet the 


Member for Tamworth, that they should | 
sell in the dearest and buy in the cheapest | 


market, was the rule by which commerce , 
ought to be regulated and protected— 
—not protected in the sense which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite attached to the word, 
He hoped he should never use the word in 
that sense. Every man who used the 
word must carry in his mind an act of in- 
justice. [Laughter.] Yes; it was impos- 
sible for any man to maintain protection 
for one individual, without inflicting an in- 
justice on other individuals, That was his 
interpretation of the word. One principal 
object of inquiry by the Committee would 
be to ascertain how far these laws had de- 
stroyed the very objects for which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had always contended; 
and another point for inquiry would be the 
effect which they had on our colonies. He 
had given notice of a Motion for copies of 
all applications from the colonies since the 
passing of the measures of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, with regard to the effect 
of these measures. He believed it would, 
appear that the general feeling in the co-| 
lonies was in favour of being placed on the 
same footing as the mother country, and, 
of being freed from the restrictions of the, 
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navigation laws. He held in his hand 
the copy of a report by the Board of Trade 
of Montreal, which had been sent him by 
the chairman, and which contained resolu- 
tions which had been transmitted by the 
- Governor General to the Secretary for the 
Colonies. They demanded from this coun- 
try the repeal of the imperial differential 
duties, the repeal of the three-shilling fron- 
tier duty on American wheat, and a modi- 
fication of the navigation laws, so as to 
leave them free to procure the cheapest 
freighted vessel without regard to its being 
British or foreign. Two of these demands 
had already been granted. The third they 
were clearly entitled to. From a tabular 
statement which he held in his hand, he 
found that the average freight during 
three years of a barrel of flour from Mon- 
treal to Liverpool was 4s. 93d., while from 
New York to Liverpool it was only 2s. 13d. 
The consequence was, that the greater 
portion of the produce of Canada intended 
for this country was sent to New York by 
the Erie Canal to be sent home in Ame- 
rican vessels. It had been stated by a 
gentleman, with whom he believed the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn had had 
some correspondence, Mr. Buchanan, that 
the navigation laws were considered by the 
colonists of Canada as a great grievance, 
and that unless they were removed there 
was some danger of a revolt. Such were 
the statements which these colonists in 
Canada were making, and such would be 
the statement which would come from 
Australia, and all their other colonies, as 
would be found to be the case when certain 
papers which had arrived in this country 
from them would be laid to-morrow on the 
Table of the House. And he firmly be- 
lieved that no reasonable or suitable answer 
could be given to these remonstrances or 
to these demands. Such being the case, 
he conceived the time was fully arrived 
when an inquiry should be made in this 
matter, and if the necessity for some modi- 
fication in the present system of our navi- 
gation laws was not sufficiently and satis- 
factorily proved, he for one would not be 
an advocate for such a measure. 

Sir W. JAMES would not detain the 
House at any great length; but, consider- 
ing the interests which he represented, he 
did not think it right to give a silent vote. 
He had given the matter the best attention 
he could, and must say that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had laid such statistical details be- 
fore the House, had, by the industry with 
which he had collected them, and the skill 
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and judgment with which he had arranged 
them, proved himself well worthy of the 
name he bore. He did not think any fair 
ground had been raised for resisting the 
Motion. It appeared to him that some 
hon. Gentlemen gratuitously assumed a 
certain position. Those hon. Members who 
considered themselves a party in that 
House, when they saw the Motion for in- 
quiry conceded by the Government; when 
they saw inquiry, he might say demand- 
ed by the very parties interested, and 
who had concurred in a similar Motion in 
1843 and 1844, yet they assumed a gra- 
tuitous duty, and aiming at a sort of high- 
flying patriotism which he confessed he 
did not understand; upon their own respon- 
sibility divided the House, as to whether 
or no investigation should take place. 
Why, what was asked? Nothing more than 
inquiry and investigation. Those who 
shrunk from inquiry could do so from no 
other reason than because they felt the 
weakness of their own case. He believed 
it had happened to almost every hon. 
Member who had sat for a length of time 
in that House, to have given votes which he 
subsequently saw reason to regret. He 
believed the oldest Members, as well as 
those like himself of only ten years’ stand- 
ing, were at one time or another in this 
position. It appeared to him that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent bore a great resemblance to 4 
Motion made some time back by the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden). The 
arguments which were used by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Liddell) for resisting the 
present Motion, bore a marked likeness to 
those used for resisting the Motion for 
an inquiry into the corn laws, and their 
effects upon the agricultural labourers. 
No agriculturist would now say, that any 
benefit to him had resulted from refusing 
that inquiry. As soon as the question of 
the corn laws was seriously agitated, as 
soon as there was a prospect of that event 
taking place, the agriculturists themselves 
were the first to cry out for inquiry. Who 
first taunted the agriculturists with this ? 
The noble Lord the Member for the city 
of London. Therefore he would say to 
the shipowners and those who would adyo- 
cate them, ‘‘If you value your interests 
and your welfare, do not oppose the Mo- 
tion for inquiry.’ Why, it proved that 
Hull was carrying on a prosperous and ex- 
tensive trade with Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, which he hoped would long con- 
tinue and prosper. He looked upon the 
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repeal of the navigation laws as an appli- 
cation of the principles of free trade, which 
were undeniably sound and true. They 
were founded upon the principles of mutual 
prosperity, and it was a satisfactory thing 
to know that they were not only prospering 
themselves, but that the whole European 
community were prospering around them. 
The hon. Member for Durham had touched 
upon another point respecting wages; but 
this he thought had been satisfactorily 
confuted by the hon. Member for Montrose. 
If an Englishman did as much work in a 
ie as three Frenchmen—and he had no 
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oubt that this was the case—it was na- 
ural and reasonable that he should be paid 
higher wages; and yet that the work 
should be cheaper done. He thought also 
that the hon. Member for Montrose had 
made out an undeniable case with regard 
to the colonies. But, after all he had 
said, he wished carefully to guard himself 
against going the full length of the princi- 
ples of the hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent. He did not say repeal the naviga- 


tion laws at once; he was an advocate for 
gradual and progressive reform; they had 
gone on for a long time in a course of in- 
justice, and, therefore, even in unravelling 
it, they ought to proceed cautiously. 


But 
this he would say, that the hon. Member 
had made out a case for inquiry which ap- 
peared to him to be perfectly unanswer- 
able. The hon. Member for Durham had 
argued against the repeal of those laws, by 
referring to the greater expense incurred 
in manning and victualling English ships 
compared with foreigners, though he took 
no notice of the difference which the free- 
trade measures of last Session had made 
in that respect. But, supposing his figures 
to be accurate, how did the hon. Member 
account for the statement made by the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, that 
that portion of British shipping which was 
unprotected and exposed to the rivalry of 
all foreign nations, flourished to a greater 
degree than that other portion which had 
the full benefit of our navigation laws ? 
But the question really at issue was, were 
the principles of free trade sound, or were 
they not? Were hon. Gentlemen not yet 
convinced of the soundness of the principle 
to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market ? He had, indeed, heard it 
said, that that was a dreadful and a very 
irreligious principle; but he must say for 
himself that he had yet to learn that it 
was contrary to the religion which he pro- 
fessed, to the interests of morality, or to 
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the welfare of mankind. He could eon. 
ceive of a philosopher adopting the princi. 
ples of protection; he could conceive of 4 
man forming a Utopia, in which the inha. 
bitants were to make their own clothes— 
to weave, to sow, to provide food—to be, 
in fact, a self-sustaining community, and 
arguing that such a community would be 
happier and greater gainers than those 
who engaged in trade with foreign nations, 
If such persons were to say that trade was 
a curse—if they were to adopt the words 
of the poet— 
“ Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras: si tamen impize 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.” 

If that were the sentiment of such a 
person, resistance to this Motion would be 
all well and good; but, if a person be- 
lieved that trade was not a curse, but a 
blessing—that the sea, instead of being 
dissociable, was intended as a highway for 
the commerce of nations—he did not see 
on what ground they could resist this Mo- 
tion. 

AuvpermMaAN THOMPSON took it for 
granted, from the speech which had just 
been delivered by the hon. Member, that 
the people of Hull wished to see their har- 
bours and docks filled with Prussian and 
other foreign vessels. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
had come to a different conclusion from 
the hon. Gentleman. He had not failed 
to see that the main supporters of this 
Motion for inquiry had already made up 
their minds as to the expediency of a mo- 
dification, if not a total repeal of the navi- 
gation laws. The hon. Member for 
Montrose, candidly, fairly, and manfully— 
as in all he did—expressed his opinion. 
He told the House that he wanted no in- 
quiry, that his mind was made up as to the 
expediency—nay, he believed the hon. 
Member said as to the justice of repealing 
the navigation laws. The hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent, he was sorry to say, 
had not dealt equally candidly with the 
House, because the hon. Member had 
founded his Motion upon the circumstance 
that the Committee which sat upon the 
state of the shipping interest in the years 
1844-5 had not brought their inquiry to 4 
conclusion. Now what was the object of 
the appointment of that Committee? Why, 
it was not to meddle with the navigation 
laws at all, but to inquire and report to 
the House what was the cause of the great 
depression which had taken place in the 
commercial marine of the country during 
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the preceding four or five years. The rea- 
sons why that Committee had not finished 
its labours, had been most correctly stated 
by the hon. Member for North Durham. 
Reference had already been made to the 
evidence given before that Committee by 
the mover of this proposition. He would 
not weary the House by reading extracts 
from that evidence; but he would take the 
liberty of reading the answers to two ques- 
tions which were put to his lamented friend, 
Mr. Somes, who was formerly a Member 
of that House. Mr. Somes was asked, 
“In what state do you consider British 
shipping to be at this time ?”’ The an- 
swer was, “‘ Most deplorable.”” He was 
then asked, ‘‘ How long has it been in that 
state 2’? and he answered, ‘‘ For the last 
three or four years.””’ [Mr. Hume: He 
might have said for the last three-and- 
twenty.] Mr. Somes then went on to say 
—and he begged to call the attention of 
the House to this statement, in order to 
show the great progress which foreigners 
had made in the increase of their shipping, 
as compared with the increase of British 
shipping—Mr. Somes went on to say, that 
he had made a calculation, showing that in 
the last twenty years British tonnage had 
increased 423 per cent, while the foreign 
tonnage of the northern parts of Europe 
had increased 1723 per cent. Now, he 
was ready to admit the statement that if 
the navigation laws were attempted to be 
maintained on the ground of protection to 
British shipping alone, that was an argu- 
ment which could not be maintained. But 
he said that the navigation Jaws of this 
country were essential to its security, its 
power, and its independence. Let them 
free British shipping from all those regula- 
tions which rendered it necessary to main- 
tain a numerous body of able and intelli- 
gent seamen—let them remove the obliga- 
tion upon them to take apprentices, and to 
vietual their ships in a manner which must 
be approved of by a public officer—let 
them remove the necessity of their carry- 
ing a surgeon and medicines, to which the 
foreigner was not subject—let them be re- 
lieved from the necessity of giving 5 per 
cent of their wages to the relief of disabled 
seamen, widows, and orphans, and then 
they would place British shipping in a bet- 
ter position than it was now in. But he 
would not say that it was not expedient to 
do that as regarded the general interests 
of the seamen. In every Act of Parlia- 
ment which was formed in former times, 
the preamble of the Bill always contained 
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a recital of the necessity of providing for 
the security and defence of the country; 
and in the preamble of an Act passed so 
recently as 1844, entitled an Act for 
amending and consolidating the Laws re- 
lating to Her Majesty’s Seamen, the pre- 
amble stated that whereas the safety and 
preservation of the United Kingdom de- 
pended upon a large, constant, and ready 
supply of seamen; therefore it was expe- ' 
dient to promote the increase of those 
seamen, and to afford them encourage- 
ment and protection. He said, therefore, 

that the navigation laws were intimately 
connected with the general policy of this 
country. The hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent had stated that the amount of 
British tonnage entered inwards and out- 
wards last year amounted to 8,000,000; 

and upon that he had raised an hypothesis 
on which to found his argument, that these 
laws pressed injuriously upon the mer- 
chants and consumers of the country, be- 
cause he said he might reasonably assume 
that the operation of these laws raised the 
amount of freight 10s. per ton above what 
it would if trade was left to its natural 
course. Now, that was a most extraordi- 
nary statement, because what was the 
fact? Why, that taking the average rate 
of freights all over the kingdom, it did not 
amount to 10s. per ton. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Durham knew very well that in 
one of the greatest portions of the coasting 
trade of this country —the carrying of 
coals from Newcastle and Sunderland—the 
freights were now only 7s. 6d., or 8s. per 
ton; and even this was higher than they 
used to be. His hon. Friend knew that in 
the North American colonies—in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 

Island, and Newfoundland—there was a 
vast amount of tonnage which was in- 

creasing every year, and every one of 
those ships was justly entitled to the full 

benefit of our navigation laws; and there- 

fore he conceived that a great injustice 

would be done to them if the House at- 

tempted to weaken or destroy these laws. ' 
In fact, the only colonies he was aware of 
that had a right to complain were the West 

Indies; but then that was compensated by 

the trade they carried on with our North 

American colonies, whose ships carried 

lumber to the West Indies, and returned 

with sugar. If he might refer again to 
the evidence given before the Committee of 

1844, he would state that Mr. G. F. 

Young had stated that from 1840 to 1844, 

British ships had fallen in yalue from 25 
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to 30 per cent. Mr. Somes, who was the 
owner of 23,000 tons of shipping, all first- 
class vessels, said that he considered his 
property had decreased in value from 60 
to 70 per cent. And yet the hon. Member 
said that he made this Motion for the pur- 

ose of further inquiry. He conceived 
that this Motion would be a most mischie- 
yous one to great and important interests; 
because it was quite impossible that the in- 
quiry should be finished so as to allow of 
legislation taking place in the course of 
the present Session. If, therefore, Her 
Majesty’s Government were of opinion that 
it would be wise and expedient to alter the 
navigation laws, he said they ought to come 
boldly forward at once, and to lay a Bill be- 
fore the House; and then they and the 
country at large would know how to deal 
with the measure. But to leave these 
great and vast interests in a state of un- 
certainty for the space of eighteen months, 
was not to deal fairly by the community. 
Under these circumstances, he felt it his 
duty—if his hon. Friend should think pro- 
per to divide the House—to vote with him, 
as he felt satisfied that to obtain informa- 
tion was not the object in view; and he 
would add, that during the period he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had sat upon three or four Committees, 
all inquiring into this subject, and he was 
sure that all the information the House 
could desire would be found in those re- 
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ports. 

Mr. BRIGHT observed, that some per- 
sons were of opinion that the navigation 
laws should not be interfered with; but it 
should be recollected that it was only the 
other day the House had suspended those 
laws to some extent; so that even suppos- 
ing that those laws were founded on a 
sound principle, it appeared that, at all 
events, they were only fair-weather laws, 
and would not suit the country in times of 
apprehension and danger. It had been 
said by an hon. Member, that the Com- 
mittee of 1844 was not a Committee of In- 
quiry into the navigation laws; but he (Mr. 
Bright) appealed to any hon. Member who 
was on the Committee, whether the princi- 
pal bearing of the case, brought forward 
on the part of the shipowners, was not to 
show that the depression that had taken 
place in the shipping trade, was attributable 
to their acts of relaxation. Two facts had 
come within his (Mr. Bright’s) knowledge, 
which showed that whatever advantages 
might arisefrom the navigation laws, some 
disadvantages also arose from them; and 
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there being a mixture of good and eyil, it 
was desirable they should examine yj. 
nutely into them. A gentleman of his ac. 
quaintance, a merchant in Manchester, 
bought a quantity of cotton in Havre; spe. 
culation was going on in the country at 
the time; and prices were rising in conse. 
quence of the apprehensions of a short 
supply. The merchant to whom he re. 
ferred had bought the cotton in Havre, for 
the purpose of bringing it to England, and 
it would be of great advantage if he could 
bring the cotton from Havre; but the na. 
vigation laws prevented that cotton being 
brought to England. It was the produce 
of one of those three quarters of the globe 
to which the navigation laws applied, and 
the result was that this gentleman was 
obliged to send that cotton back to the 
United States of America, and then bring 
it from the United States to this country, 
The merchant who had endeavoured to 
snpply the means of labour for one of the 
greatest branches of our manufacturing 
industry, was thus subjected to a great loss 
from the operation of those laws; and let 
them bear in mind that it was of no ad- 
vantage to the British shipowners. The 
British shipowner got nothing by it, and 
this gentleman suffered very much. He 
would mention another case. An Ameri- 
can vessel arrived in Liverpool, consigned 
to a large house, with an order to freight 
her with British dry goods, and to send her 
to Hong-Kong. When they proceeded to 
load her, they were informed by the col- 
lector it was impossible that the ship could 
go to Hong-Kong. They consequently 
made inquiry at the Board of Trade; and 
after a considerable correspondence, it was 
found that she could not be admitted there; 
and 20,0001. or 30,000/. worth of the pro- 
duce of this country, because it was on 
board an American ship, could not be 
landed in Hong-Kong, but had to go to 
Canton, and the British merchants in Hong- 
Kong lost all the advantages which they 
might derive from it if it were landed there. 
He submitted these two cases of actual 
and undoubted hardship, which no man 
could deny or dispute. It might be true, 
as the hon. Member for Westmoreland had 
said, that there were advantages in those 
laws; but yet there were-also disadvantages 
arising from them, and it was worthy of 
inquiry whether those advantages to which 
the hon. Member had vaguely alluded, were 
deserving of being preserved. The time 
was gone by when such things could be 
cushioned without inquiry, and therefore 
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he should vote with the greatest possible 
readiness for the inquiry moved for by the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Viscount SANDON thought, that if 
this question of the navigation laws were 
tobe brought before the House at all, it 
ought to be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He perfectly admitted that, con- 
sidering the great changes which had re- 
cently taken place in the commercial and 
industrial systems of the country, it was 
their duty, from time to time, to revise 
their other systems, and to adopt such 
changes as might be rendered necessary. 
But when they were about to deal with a 
principle which was not purely a system of 
commerce, but one which affected the se- 
curity and defence of the country, he 
must say that it was the part of the Go- 
vernment at once to come forward and dis- 
tinctly to state their views. He confessed 
he thought it was perfectly unjustifiable on 
the part of the Government to throw such 
a measure upon the Table of the House, 
leaving it in the hands of a Gentleman 
holding particular opinions, but with no 
other responsibility than that of an ordi- 
nary Member of the House. He thought it 
was not right to leave the question in such 
a state, without guidance, responsibility, or 
control, in the hands of a private Member 
of Parliament. He did not mean to com- 
mit himself with regard to any particular 
modification of the navigation laws, espe- 
cially as he thought that the late changes 
in our commercial system might render 
some change necessary. But it was the 
business of the Government to look into 
these changes, and to state openly to the 
House why they proposed these alterations, 
and the principles on which they were 
founded. With regard to the cases of 
hardship mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Durham, there could be no doubt that 
the navigation laws did injury to the pure 
principles of commerce. They were on the 
same footing with regard to the expenses 
of our army and navy; they proceeded upon 
the principle that it was necessary to sacri- 
fice some of the benefits of commerce, in 
order to render commerce itself more se- 
cure. He was ready to vote for an inquiry 
supported by the Government, on the 
ground that it was desirable that the whole 
question should be considered; but at the 
same time he felt great difficulty in enter- 
ing into the consideration of a question 
which was left in this unprotected, help- 
less manner. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE would not have 
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troubled the House with any observations 
upon this question, if it were not for the 
reflections which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool had cast upon the Go- 
vernment with regard to it; and really, he 
conceived, very unjustly. His noble Friend 
had admitted that the changes in our com- 
mercial system rendered it desirable that 
the question of the navigation laws should 
not be dealt with in a summary, indiscreet 
manner; but that they should be subject to 
a deliberate, cautious, careful inquiry, to 
see in what way they ought to be modified. 
But then his noble Friend said, that it was 
altogether wrong to throw this question 
loose upon a Committee of the House of 
Commons. Now he recollected that sub- 
jects of equal importance had frequently 
been delegated to Committees of the House; 
and he hoped never to see the time when 
any Member would dare to reply to an in- 
dependent Member who thought proper to 
bring such a question before the House, 
that it was not a fit subject for a Com- 
mittee of that House to look into. He ap- 
pealed to the House whether the gravest 
and most important questions had not been 
dealt with in this manner. The questions 
of slavery, of the shipping trade, of the 
timber duties, and various other questions 
had been so dealt with. It was, no doubt, 
impossible to deny that an inquiry of this 
sort would throw doubt into the minds of 
many persons as to the permanency of these 
laws; but it was too much to say that be- 
cause that might be the consequence of in- 
quiry, therefore the House of Commons 
was to forbear to inquire into a subject of 
this description. He thought, therefore, 
that the attack of his noble Friend was 
unjust, and unwarranted by the conduct of 
former Governments and former Houses of 
Commons. His noble Friend admitted 
that the question of the navigation laws did 
require a dispassionate consideration with 
reference to the altered circumstances of 
the country. [Lord Sanpon, spoke of the 
operation, not the general policy of those 
laws.} He did not understand that in 
granting this Committee, either the House 
or the Government were committed to the 
expression of any opinion for or against the 
policy of these laws ; all that they were 
committed to was an opinion that, con- 
sidering the altered circumstances of the 
country, and especially considering the 
commercial changes which had recently 
taken place, it was proper that these laws 
should undergo a dispassionate scrutiny, 
and that a Select Committee was the best 
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mode of instituting that investigation, with 
regard, for instance, to the interests of the 
colonies themselves. It was well known 
that some of our colonies considered that 
they had been hardly used by the neglect 
to make such alterations in the navigation 
laws as they considered the necessary con- 
comitants of the other commercial changes 
which had taken place; and it was only 
fair that they should have an opportunity 
of laying their case fully before Parlia- 
ment. They had asked for that opportu- 
nity by numerous petitions; and they could 
obtain it in no more effectual mode than a 
Select Committee would afford. He pro- 
tested altogether against the doctrine of 
his noble Friend, that it was the duty of 
the Government to prevent an independent 
Member of that House from bringing for- 
ward such a subject, and moving for a Com- 
mittee upon it. He hoped that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Government, he should always 
be ready to take his full share of the re- 
sponsibility which attached to the Govern- 
ment. For the measures which they in- 
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troduced, the Government were responsible, 
and he trusted that they should never 
shrink from that responsibility ; but he 
considered it would be an invasion of the 
privileges of the House of Commons, if the 


Government were to say, ‘‘ We will keep in 
our own hands every question of national 
importance.’’ He said, as a Minister of the 
Crown, as plainly as he could say it as an 
independent Member of the Government, 
that the House of Commons ought not to 
tolerate such an assumption on the part of 
any Government. It was the clear right 
of every independent Member of that House 
to propose an inquiry into any subject, 
which, in his judgment, required it; and 
that House ought not to refuse the Motion 
merely because it was not proposed by a 
Member of the Government. The Com- 
mittee, when appointed, made such recom- 
mendations as they thought fit; and then 
it would be for the Government to adopt 
those recommendations or not at their dis- 
cretion. That too was their part; but he 
could not consider that the present Govern- 
ment were open to the censure of his noble 
Friend, because, upon a Motion brought 
forward by an hon. Gentleman fully com- 
petent to deal with the subject, they had 
not thought fit to oppose a Select Com- 
mittee; in doing which they had only fol- 
lowed the example of other Governments, 
which had not refused Committees on sub- 
jects of equal nicety, though moved for by 
independent Members of that House. 
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Lord G. BENTINCK: I differ altoge. 
ther from the right hon. Gentleman oppo. 
site; and concur entirely with my noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool in think. 
ing that it is not consistent with the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to permit a 
great question of national policy to be sent 
up-stairs before a Select Committee, when 
the proposer and seconder of that Commit. 
tee have been pleased to use such language 
as this: that the shipping interest and the 
commercial navy of England may be com. 
pared to pedlars and packhorses, and that 
the shipping trade in England should be 
made as free as the trade in shoes. When 
that is the spirit in which Gentlemen op- 
posite are prepared to go into this inquiry, 
1 think it is perfectly clear that that inquiry 
will be conducted in a different animus 
from that with which the inquiry of 1844 
was undertaken. The Committee of 1844 
was not a Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the policy of the navigation 
laws, but to inquire into the state of our 
commercial marine, and was proposed with 
the view, not of discouraging, but of en- 
couraging the shipping interest. But now 
we learn from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Potteries, that his object 
is to reduce the rates of freight, to pur- 
chase sailors and shipbuilders in the cheap- 
est market, and to drive down our ship- 
wrights from 6s. a day, which he says that 
they now get in consequence of the exist- 
ing monopoly, to 3s. 6d. per day ; and it is 
proposed, somewhat on the principle of the 
old Irish soldier, who spent ‘‘ half a crown 
out of sixpence a day,’’ to diminish the 
freights by 10s. a ton, they being now 
only 7s. 6d. These are the views and 
this is the spirit in which the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will enter upon the inquiry; 
but we are also told that England has lost 
her British colonies by maintaining her 
navigation laws. Now I, Sir, had always 
thought that England lost her British colo- 
nies by endeavouring to put a tax upon tea 
on those who were not represented in this 
House. Again, we are told that Portugal 
lost her Brazils through her navigation 
laws—[ ‘‘ No, no!’’]—through her colonial 
system. The hon. Gentleman was draw- 
ing a comparison between the colonial sys- 
tem of this country, which prohibited the 
trading with other countries, and the colo- 
nial system of Portugal; but I thought that 
I remembered that the elder branch of the 
House of Braganza, finding the fortunes of 
Portugal falling, had thought it better to 
retire to a more secure seat on the throne 
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of the Brazils. For these reasons, without 
entering into the subject at any greater 
length, I shall take the same course with 
my noble Friend, and resist this inquiry. 
Hon. MemBers: But he supports it. | 

Viscount SANDON had explained that, 
notwithstanding his objection to it, he was 
loth to resist a Committee supported by the 
Government. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Then as I, Sir, 
concur in the objections felt by my noble 
Friend, I will take the more open and de- 
cided course of resisting the Committee 
altogether. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hull has endeavoured to exer- 
cise his influence with my hon. Friends on 
this side of the House, and has warned 
them that, if they hastily oppose this pro- 
posal, they may soon have cause to repent; 
but I hope that my hon. Friends about me 
will not be alarmed by the warnings of the 
hon. Gentleman. No doubt the hon. Gen- 
tleman, having turned his back on every 
yote which he has ever given, is wise in 
advising others to be cautious how they 
act; but as my hon. Friends about me can 
trust to their own consistency and firm- 
ness, the advice of the hon. Member is un- 
necessary; and I trust that, with me, they 
will resist the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, that the noble 
Lord opposite had supported the Commit- 
tee in 1844, because he was of the same 
opinion with the mover; and he opposed 
the present Committee, because he was of 
a party different from that of the mover. 
There could be no other reason, because 
the question was as much unsettled by 
that Committee, as it would be by the 
present. He, however, did not believe 
that the interests of the shipowners would 
be disturbed by granting this inquiry. 
Never since the war, had they been in so 
prosperous a state; never had there been 
so favourable an opportunity for entering 
upon the investigation. Were the present 
high rates of freight likely to continue ? 
The best evidence of it was to be found in 
the fact, that the noble Lord and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had consented to a 
Suspension of the navigation laws, admit- 
ting, by that consent, that the British 
shipping was at present insufficient for our 
carrying trade. But it was obvious that 
for many years there must be a very large 
carrying trade in corn; and, consequently, 
high freights. He, however, should not 
g0 into the Committee, as had been sug- 
gested by the noble Lord, with any deter- 
mination to abolish protection. All he 
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wanted was a systematic inquiry, to which 
the navigation laws, though they had been 
passed 200 years, had never been sub- 
jeeted; and he believed that the fear of 
total abolition was a complete bugbear. 
He did not understand his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent to say, that 
he would reduce the freights by 10s. per 
ton, but that he was using that as an illus- 
tration only; but he totally dissented from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Westmore- 
land, who, in reply to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull, had stated that the aver- 
age freight was only 10s. per ton. [ Alder- 
man THompson: In the coasting trade. ] 
But, then, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent had referred, not to the 
coating trade alone, but to the general 
trade of the country. The great object 
was to check very high freights, and so to 
avoid the necessity of resorting occasion- 
ally to the objectionable course of a tem- 
porary suspension of the law. It was not, 
certainly, to be forgotten that there were 
special burdens on the shipping interest; 
as, for instance, the lighthouse dues, and 
the charitable provision for seamen, which, 
in his opinion, ought to be charged upon 
the general revenue of the country. It 
was a disagreeable thing to mention in 
that House, but he had good reason to be- 
lieve that the captains of our ships were 
not as efficient as they should be. He had 
repeated orders from abroad to charter 
any vessels but French or English—a very 
humiliating exception. Ships of British 
oak were good ships; the only bad British 
ships were those of Canadian timber, which 
were little better than floating rafts; but 
the reason of the exception given to him 
was this, that the captains of almost all 
other nations, took more care of their car- 
goes. Now, as he believed that there was 
nothing like competition for stimulating 
people, he fancied that a little more com- 
petition would, in this respect, do all the 
good in the world. Besides, our numer- 
ous reciprocity treaties brought us into 
competition with other countries not sub- 
ject to the restriction of navigation laws; 
and in that point of view, therefore, they 
were a disadvantage to our shipping inter- 
est. He, however, was prepared to go 
into Committee, as he believed the House 
generally were, with minds completely un- 
occupied, and ready to hear the whole 
case. 

Captain HARRIS said, that he was 
not one who would suppose that any 
Committee of that House would enter 
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upon an investigation committed to it 
with a predetermination in favour of one 
particular view ; nor was he prepared to 
deny that a Select Committee was the best 
tribunal to investigate a matter of this sort; 
but when a Committee on a subject of 
national policy was moved for, he required 
to have good grounds for that inquiry laid 
before him. For those grounds he must 
look to the speeches of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had moved and seconded the proposal. 
Now as to the comparison of the pedlar, he 
did not object to it as an emblem of the 
free trader. The pedlar was full of wise 
saws: he bought in the cheapest and 
certainly sold in the dearest market; and 
when one pedlar set up, another pedlar 
was sure to oppose him; and if one of 
them bought his wares for 10s. and the 
other for 20s., of course the former would 
undersell the latter. So it was with na- 
tional competitors. The result of former 
inquiries might be recalled with advantage. 
In 1833, Mr. Nichols, an eminent ship- 
owner, was examined by a Committee, 
and in answer to questions as to the 
cost of building ships in different coun- 
tries, he stated that the cost in the 
Thames was from 13/. to 14. per ton; 
while in Dantzic it was only 51. 7s. 6d. 
It was evident that the shipowner who 
could not carry freights under 20s. a ton, 
must be driven out of the market by the 
shipowner who could do so at the charge of 
10s. The navigation laws might be dated 
from the time of Cromwell, one of the 
wisest statesmen (though a most consum- 
mate villain) this country ever produced. 
They were consolidated under the Act 
of Charles II. After the Peace of 1815, 
several important changes took place. In 
1816 the Reciprocity Act with America 
was passed. In 1824 similar Acts were 
passed with Prussia and several other 
northern States: and in 1833 an Act of 
Consolidation was passed. On that occa- 
sion the present party now in power were 
then in office ; and looking at the debates 
which took place at that period, he was 
justified in advising hon. Members to be 
cautious in assenting to the present Motion. 
There was one point which, to one of the 
profession to which he had the honour to 
belong, was particularly interesting and 
important—that of supplying men for the 
naval service of their country. Should 
these laws protecting the British ship- 
owners be repealed, they would consider 
themselves justified in asking us to do 


employment of foreigners as mariners, 
and the restriction to a minimum num. 
ber of men in proportion to the ton. 
nage of all British vessels. He begged 
leave to quote the opinion of one whose 
name would be heard with respect and ye. 
neration—the opinion of Nelson—upon the 
effect of the navigation laws. The energies 
of that great man were always roused 
whenever the interests and the honour of 
this country were concerned; and it would 
be remembered by all who had read his life, 
that when stationed in the West Indies, in 
command of a ship, he took a course 
contrary to the orders of his admiral; 
and they all knew that to disobey the orders 
of a superior was no joke to a naval man, 
But Nelson disobeyed orders from the sin- 
cerest motives of patriotism, for the pur. 
pose of breaking up the monopoly of the 
carrying trade with our West India islands, 
then enjoyed by the Americans contrary 
to the Navigation Act. He seized their 
ships—the lawyers were against him, but 
the country was with him, and he ear- 
ried his point. He saw that the trade car- 
ried on by the Americans would ruin the 
carrying trade of England, and he stepped 
in to prevent it. To preserve the carry- 
ing trade of England now, he (Captain 
Harris) would maintain the navigation 
laws as they stood. Canada having been 
mentioned during the course of the de- 
bate, he would take leave to remind hon. 
Gentlemen, that if there were any fear 
of ruin in that quarter, it would ensue 
because Canadian produce could no longer 
fetch a value similar to what it had ob- 
tained before the recent changes. If 
then they were to have the proposition of 
an out-and-out free trader, receiving the 
incidental support of the Government, and 
the support also of a particular section 
of the House, who had lately joined the 
free traders, he felt it to be his duty 
to withstand the Motion at once, and 
he should therefore therefore vote against 
it. 

Mr. WAWN was for a full inquiry. 
There was, however, one branch which the 
Government ought to take up on its own 
responsibility, and that was an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the British sailor. If 
English shipping should decrease, and the 
British sailor be forced into the service of 
other countries, where were men to be 
found in the time of war? He hoped also 
that the Government would jealously watch 
over the constitution of the Committee, and 
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Jedged to one set of opinions or another, 
put composed of men in whose candour, 
impartiality, and judgment, reliance could 
be placed. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I wish to state 
that it is my intention to give my support 
to the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stoke-upon-Trent. I 
think there can be no reason given why 
there should not be an inquiry into the 
operation and effect of the navigation laws; 
nor why there should not be an opportu- 
nity given of ascertaining whether the 
maintenance of those laws, as they at 
present exist, is for the interest of British 
commerce, or for the interest of British 
shipping. Above all, I think it is a sub- 
ject necessary for consideration whether or 
no the maintenance of those laws, as 
affecting our mercantile interests, is ne- 
cessary for the support of the maritime 
supremacy of this country. I give my 
assent to this inquiry, not to support the 
views of any hon. Member, although the 
Motion is proposed by an individual Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and assented to by the 
Government ; yet I think assenting to the 
inquiry in no way binds the parties to sup- 
port the particular opinions of the hon. 
Member. The whole subject is to be re- 
ferred to a Committee, not for the purpose 
of giving effect to any particular precon- 
ceived notions, but to have a bond fide 
inquiry into all the bearings of this very 
important question. It is on this condition 
that I give my ready assent to this propo- 
sal. It has been remarked in the course of 
this debate, that the navigation laws have 
endured for two hundred years, and that 
they date their origin from the period of 
the Protectorate. The navigation laws, I 
think, are of much older date. The origin 
ofthem, I apprehend, was almost simulta- 
neous with the commencement of a com- 
mercial and military marine in this country, 
and that at the time of the Protectorate 
the principle then existing was incorporated 
in the code of laws. But whatever may be 
their antiquity, you have been compelled 
from time to time to relax them, not from 
any theoretical principle with regard to 
them, but from mere necessity. In the 
year 1815 why did you relax those navi- 
gation laws ? Was it upon the chances of 
any superior speculative advantages which 
you might derive from their relaxation ? 
No. It was because the Americans were 
determined to introduce and to act upon 
your principles, and to levy duties upon 
your ships entering their ports, and levy 
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duties upon your goods in the same man- 
ner as you levied upon foreign vessels and 
goods entering yours. And the question 
you had to consider in the year 1815 was, 
whether by the rigid maintenance of the 
navigation laws you would not give ad- 
vantages to the produce of other countries 
in American markets; or by relinquishing 
a portion of them, and admitting American 
vessels to equivalent advantages with your 
own in British ports, you would not secure 
the intercourse with the United States. It 
was not then on any speculative notion 
you relaxed the navigation laws in 1815. 
The Americans had themselves applied the 
principle of those laws, and you had to 
take your choice between the exclusion of 
your commerce from American ports, or 
the relaxation of your laws. Why was it 
too that Mr. Huskisson again relaxed the 
navigation laws in the year 1824? Mr. 
Huskisson did not then act upon any spe- 
culative notion. He did so because Prus- 
sia was preparing to act then upon pre- 
cisely the same principle as the United 
States had adopted in 1815. In the course 
of the speech which Mr. Huskisson 
made in 1826 upon the budget, he ex- 
plained his motives for having relaxed 
those laws in signing the reciprocity trea- 
ties in the year 1824. It was because 
Prussia was then preparing to follow the 
example of the United States. He had 
been informed that Prussia was about to 
subject British vessels and British goods 
entering Prussian ports to similar disad- 
vantages to those that Prussian ships and 
Prussian goods were subjected to on enter- 
ing British ports. The Prussian Minister 
said, ‘‘ We shall go on imitating your ex- 
ample. We shall not only impose upon 
British goods unfavourable discriminating 
duties as compared to Prussian, but we 
shall place upon British ships the same 
restrictions as you impose upon ours.’ 
And it was the fear of the operation of 
those restrictive laws on British commerce 
that made Mr. Huskisson admit Prussian 
ships to the same privileges in British ports 
as your own. Afterwards the same privi- 
leges were extended to the ships of Nor- 
way and Sweden. It was, therefore, on 
account of the great changes that have 
taken place in the commercial system of 
the world, that you have gradually relaxed 
these laws. Let us see, then, and con- 
sider maturely and deliberately, whether 
the recent changes that have been effected 
in our commercial policy, may not render 
some further change necessary in our na- 
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vigation laws. And as it is a paramount 
consideration not to be on any account dis- 
carded, I hope the Government will take 
care that the Committee be so constituted, 
and its objects so directed, that, after a 
deliberate and dispassionate inquiry into 
the subject referred to it, its decision may 
secure as much confidence from the House 
as the decision of any Committee can ob- 
tain, and have as much authority with the 
country as the decision of any Parliament- 
ary Committee can command. 

Mr. HUDSON felt it his duty, as repre- 
senting a great commercial interest in the 
country, to give some reasons for his vote 
on the present occasion. The right hon. 
Baronet, who had just sat down, had com- 
menced his speech by saying, that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee would not give 
any sort of pledge to the House for the 
pursuit of a particular course with regard 
to the subsequent relaxation of the na- 
vigation laws. But he had concluded 
his speech by telling the House that it 
might be possible to effect some such 
alteration, and that some alteration should 
in fact take place. Now, what was the 
object of the hon. Gentleman’s Commit- 
tee? The hon. Member, no doubt, in- 
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tended that some alteration should take 
place in the navigation laws; and he firmly 


believed that any alteration that could be 
made would be injurious to the British 
shipping interest and to the British sea- 
man. Believing too, as he did, that the 
shipping interest was decidedly opposed to 
any alteration, he should give his vote 
against the Motion. He thought, too, 
that the matter should not have been left 
to an individual Member of the House. 
He thought that the Government should 
have undertaken the conduct of the in- 
quiry, if they approved of it, instead of re- 
maining quiescent. 

Mr. HUTT said, that having been a 
member of the Committee appointed in the 
year 1844, he was anxious to say a word 
upon the subject before the House. He 
thought that a misconception existed with 
regard to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. He recollected that, only three 
years ago, he was permitted, without any 
remonstrance or obstruction, to have a 
Committee of Inquiry into matters con- 
nected with one of the most important laws 
of the British Constitution, the Act of Set- 
tlement itself. He did not wish to pro- 
nounce any opinion of his own on the na- 
vigation laws; but he would tell the House 
the opinion which Mr. Burke had left on 
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record on these laws. Mr. Burke stated it 
to be his conviction that the prosperity of 
this country was much less dependent on 
the navigation laws than was general 
supposed. He thought, therefore, that an 
inquiry into their operation might very 
fairly be instituted; for he could not brin 
himself to believe that their chief excellence 
was dependent on the Act of Charles IT. 
Mr. DISRAELI would not detain the 
House for more than five minutes; but as 
the question before them had assumed 
several characters during the discussion, 
and as they were going to a division, he 
thought it highly important that the feel- 
ings of hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House should not be misunderstood. In 
the first place, he begged the House to ob- 
serve, that in the vote they were about 
giving, they were not giving a vote in fa- 
vour of the navigation laws. They did 
not consider that question to be before the 
House, and their vote would be merely one 
against inquiry. Hon. Gentlemen might 
think there was no difference in the dis- 
tinction which he drew; but he hoped to 
be able to make the majority of the House 
agree with him that such a distinction was 
a proper and real one. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth laid 
down a very broad ground for the vote 
which he was to give, as he inferred from 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
that night that he was not disposed to re- 
sist the investigation of any question which 
should be brought before the House of 
Commons. That appeared to him to bea 
very novel and dangerous proposition; as it 
seemed to him, that though investigation 
might be necessary in some cases, it was 
not as matter that should be morbidly en- 
couraged on all occasions. He knew not 
what subject or what branch of commerce 
there was on which questions might not be 
raised, that would, according to that prin- 
ciple, justify a demand for inquiry, nor did 
he see why multitudes of Committees should 
not be sitting down investigating details 
into various branches of industry and va- 
rious processes of law, to the disturbance 
both of the finances and of the law of the 
country to an extent that would by no means 
justify such a course of proceeeding. But 
he said that the vote which they were 
about giving, was not in favour of the na- 
vigation laws, but against inquiry. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth laid before the House with that per- 
spicuity which he always could command, 
the grounds of former interference with 
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the navigation laws. But there could be 
no doubt that the measures brought for- 
word by Mr. Huskisson were not mere 
speculative measures. They were measures 
of inevitable necessity at the time, and it 
was quite impossible that the alteration 
which he proposed should not take place; 
and he was not for a moment contending 
against the gradual or occasional alteration 
of a law even so important as the naviga- 
tion laws. But the question they had to 
decide was, were they to have further in- 
quiry on a question on which the most 
ample information already existed? It was 
a subject on which so much investigation 
had taken place, that it was already fami- 
liar, not only to statesmen, but familiar in 
all its details to every Gentleman in that 
' House. But at the same time, as great 
alterations had taken place in the commer- 
cial laws of this country, there could be no 
doubt but that the effect of these altera- 
tions on the commercial marine interests 
of the kingdom, ought to be investigated 
by the Ministry of the country. He could 
not conceive how any Ministry proposing 
the great commercial alterations of last 
year, or any Ministry succeeding them in 
office, could think of accepting power un- 
der these circumstances, without having 
the question under their consideration, and 
made the subject of their Cabinet councils. 
He thought, therefore, that it was the duty 
of the Ministry—whether the late Minis- 
try, if they had remained in power, or 
those of any other party that might have 
succeeded them—that it was the duty of 
the Government of the country, to have 
come forward with a decided opinion on 
this subject; and if they saw it was neces- 
sary that there should be a further altera- 
tion in these laws—that there should be 
continued modifications of them—that they 
should have embodied their convictions in a 
Bill, and have brought that Bill before 
Parliament, and have staked their Minis- 
terial character and existence on a mea- 
sure of such immense importance to the 
prosperity of the country. But what was 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this occasion? They had adopted a 
course which placed the House, and the 
country too, in a very peculiar position, 
and which, he should add, did not tell for 
their interest. The noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
pealed to the House to make a temporary 
alteration in the navigation laws. He 
would ask the House whether, from the 
manner of the noble Lord, or from any 
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communication which he made to the 
House on that occasion, welcomed as he | 
was by every hon. Gentleman in the House, , 
whatever his party opinions might be, in 
meeting an exigency by any temporary 
sacrifice—whether the noble Lord had 
given them any intimation that this tem- 
porary change would lead to an ulterior 
and permanent alteration being proposed 
or approved of by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He thought the manly course for 
the noble Lord to have taken, would be to 
come down to the House, and say that in 
the present exigency of the case, he only 
intended asking for a temporary suspension 
of the navigation laws, but that he thought 
it due to the House, to state, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, under the present 
state of the commercial laws, had consi- 
dered very deeply the effect of the altera- 
tions in these laws on the navigation laws, 
and that they would be ready to communi- 
cate their views to this House on this im- 
portant subject on a future occasion; that 
they did not immediately press the ques- 
tion on the House, but that he made the 
announcement because he did not wish the 
temporary suspension of the navigation 
laws should, under the circumstances, pass 
sub silentio; that the subject was one 
which ought to be investigated, and that 
the Ministers of the Crown would make 
that investigation, and bring the result 
before the House. That, he thought, was 
the course which the noble Lord should 
have pursued; but that course not having 
been taken, the House was at present not 
called upon to vote in favour of, or against 
the navigation law. They were required 
to give their opinion simply, whether it 
were desirable at the termination of the 
existence of Parliament, and under the 
present cireumstanees of the country, at 
the bidding of a private Member, who, as 
it were, pulled the Government after him; 
whether it was right and judicious to give 
their support to a Motion for inquiry. He 
did not think that by the vote which he 
was about giving, he would preclude him- 
self from giving a vote on any future occa- 
sion on the subject of the navigation laws 
themselves. What he objected to was, 
inquiry on a subject of such paramount 
importance on which they had already the 
fullest information, and the most volumi- 
nous reports. And, then, what was the 
basis of every speech which they had 
heard? One hon. Gentleman told them 
that these laws existed for 200 years. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
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Tamworth reminded that hon. Member 
that the system was much older; but at all 
events they had 200 years’ experience at 
the least of these laws. As to the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for Ireland, he would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman, that though they 
had often appointed such Committees be- 
fore, still it was not an unusual thing for 
Ministers to oppose the appointment of 
Committees. They had here a law which 
was universally acknowleged to be of a 
constitutional character; and it was there- 
fore one on which, of all others, they ought 
to have the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. As he said before, he merely 
rose because hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House wished, before recording their 
votes, to have it understood that they 
thought it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government—if they had any doubts as to 
these laws—to have removed these doubts 
in private council, and then to have come 
down to the House, and stated the course 
which they were prepared to recommend. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has stated, 
I think fairly, the question before the 
House; and I agree with him in his state- 
ment of that question, although I come to 
an entirely opposite conclusion. The hon. 
Gentleman says the question before the 
House is, not whether we should approve 
or disapprove of the navigation laws, but 
whether we should consent to an inquiry. 
Now that is the question before the House. 
I think it is fairly the question raised by 
the hon. Gentlemen’s Motion; but I come 
to an opposite conclusion from the hon. 
Gentleman regarding it, because it seems 
to me that it is a question most fitting for 
inquiry. I quite allow that when I brought 
forward the question of the temporary sus- 
pension of the navigation laws, I did not 
do so with any view to a permanent altera- 
tion in them. I considered that whether 
the navigation laws were defensible or in- 
defensible, the temporary suspension of 
these laws was necessary and justifiable at 
the moment, and therefore I did not take 
any advantage of the proposition for the 
temporary suspension of the laws to in- 
duce the House to vote for any inquiry 
generally into them. But I say that it is 
impossible for any hon. Gentleman to as- 
sert that these laws are of that constitu- 
tional character, or of that firm and fixed 
nature, which renders it impossible for us to 
consent to any alteration whatever in them. 
Sir, I cannot but reflect that not many 
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years ago Mr. Huskisson thought it neces. 
sary to propose an alteration of these laws; 
and I cannot forget also that the hon. Gen. 
tlemen who oppose this Motion, admitted 
that he had no other course to take but 
that which he adopted, from the great evils 
which would have followed if he had not 
done so. Again, when another hon. Gen- 
tleman defended the navigation laws as far 
as they related to the fisheries, it should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Huskisson gave 
the strongest opinion on that matter also, 
and that again a great alteration was made 
in these laws at the time alluded to by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, when he was himself a Minister of 
the Crown. I think that it is agreed 
thereon that circumstances may occur 
which require that an alteration should be 
made in these laws, instead of their being 
of that unalterable and permanent charae- 
ter which the hon. Gentleman supposes, 
{Mr. Disrarti: The noble Lord entirely 
misunderstands my argument.] The hon. 
Gentleman certainly used the words that 
the navigation laws were of a constitutional 
character, and that the question was one 
not merely affecting the commerce and 
shipping of the country, but that it was 
one of a constitutional nature. But it is 
admitted that circumstances may arise 
from time to time that require the modifi- 
cation and alteration of those laws, and 
that such alterations or modifications may 
be of so pressing a nature as to meet with 
general assent. But now, supposing that 
Her Majesty’s Government, having a great 
deal of other business to bring before Par- 
liament, should have come down and pro- 
posed to the House an alteration in the 
navigation laws, as the hon. Gentleman 
says we ought to have done if we thought 
it necessary; I think it probable that we 
would have been met by a demand, “ Will 
you propose this alteration without inquiry? 
Will you not allow the shipping interest, 
which is so deeply interested in the matter, 
the benefit of an inquiry in the first place? 
Will you, who are so deeply engaged with 
other matters, ask the House to consent 
to an alteration of so important a law with- 
out the intervention of a Select Committee, 
before whom the parties interested can 
state their grievances and support their 
rights?” I think it is very likely that we 
should be met by such questions as these; 
and it would be very difficult to reply to 
them; and therefore when my hon. Friend 
proposes the course which he recommends, 
I cannot but think that it would be of 
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at use to the House of Commons, and 
to the country, that a Committee should be 
appointed, and that all parties interested 
should be brought before that Committee, 
and permitted the liberty of stating their 
views. It is true that the Government of 
the country has many and great means of 
obtaining information; but I know of few 
means that are better for procuring the 
fullest and best information on any matter, 
than by the examination of persons deeply 
and intimately connected with such matter, 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, where they would be examined by 
persons holding different views and advo- 
cating different bearings of the question. 
I think, therefore, that it is probable we 
may derive great advantages from the in- 
quiries of the Committee of the House of 
Commons which my hon. Friend proposes. 
Now, with regard to any measures that 
may result from this inquiry, I can only say 
that, with respect to all these subjects, we 
have had very great changes of late years. 
These changes have affected various in- 
terests, and, among others, they have af- 
fected very deeply the colonial interests. 
We have heard some of our colonies de- 
clare that it is hardly fair for us to have 
made these alterations, and at the same 
time to leave them subject to the navi- 
gation laws. Well, if they have that state- 
ment to make, let us hear them in support 
of it, and learn what their grievances are. 
But there is another part of the case which 
also deserves inquiry, and that is as re- 
gards the shipping interests themselves. 
Heretofore several Committees were ap- 
pointed on this part of the case; but they 
were merely appointed with a view to 
ascertain whether we could go back to a 
system of greater protection, on the ground 
of the necessity which they laboured un- 
der, for some equivalent for the greater 
expenses to which they were subjected in 
comparison with other countries in building 
and victualling their ships, and which they 
could not bear unless further restrictions 
were imposed in their favour. Now let us 
hear what the restrictions of which they 
complain are, and see what modifications 
are practicable, in order that the great 
shipping interest, which is one of the chief 
means of advancing the poiitical greatness 
of this country, may be best promoted. I 
do not myself agree in the arguments that 
Would lead us back to a system of protec- 
tion; but I do say that if we are to go on 
in the way of freedom, it is desirable that 
the benefits of freedom, which are extended 
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to other parties in the community, should 
be extended to those also who are pecu- 
liarly affected by these laws. On behalf, 
therefore, of the shipping interest, as well 
as on behalf of those who advocate a mo- 
dification in the navigation laws, I shall 
cordially give my vote in support of the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. I did not my- 
self intend to propose a Committee on this 
subject; but I am very glad that a Member 
so independent and intelligent as my hon. 
Friend, should have taken up the subject, 
and brought the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee on these laws before the House. 
The House divided:—Ayes 155; Noes | 
61: Majority 94. } 
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Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Jervis, Sir J. 

Collett, J. Kelly, J. 

Copeland, Ald. Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. I. Langston, J. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Crawford, W. S. Lineoln, Earl of 
Denison, E. B. Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Dennistoun, J. Loch, J. 

Dickinson, F. H. Lockhart, A. E. 
Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Dunean, Visct. M‘Carthy, A. 
Duncan, G. M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Dundas, Adm. Maitland, T. 

Dundas, D. Masterman, J. 
Easthope, Sir J. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. Mitealfe, IT. 

Ellice, rt. hon. E. Mitchell, T. A. 

Ellis, W. Moffatt, G. 

Escott, B. Morpeth, Visct. 
Esmonde, Sir T. Morris, D. 

Eyans, Sir De L. Mostyn, hon, E, M. L, 
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Napier, Sir C. 
Newry, Visct. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. jun. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'’Conor Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Oswald, A. 
Oswald, J. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. B. 
Somers, J. P. 


Catholic 


Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Turner, E. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 


List of the Nors. 


Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Austen, Col. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, T. 
Baskerville, T, B. M. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackstone, W. S, 
Blakemore, R. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Buck, L. W. 
Clifton, J. T. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Conolly, Col. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Finch, G. 

Forbes, W. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gore, M. 

Granby, Marq. of 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 

Hall, Col. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 


Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hudson, G. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Xolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stuart, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
TELLERS. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Liddell, hon. Il. T. 


{COMMONS} 


CATHOLIC DISABILITIES, 


Mr. WATSON moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the further repeal of enact- 
ments imposing pains and penalties upon 
Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects on 
account of their religion. The hon. and 
learned Member said, the Bill he proposed 
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to bring in, was exactly the same as that 
which he had introduced in the last Session: 
and that the principle of it had been ae. 
knowledged by two successive Acts of Par. 
liament, one passed in 1844, and the other 
last year. As he understood there was no 
objection to the Motion, he would not trou- 
ble the House at present with any state- 
ment of the provisions of the Bill. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, it appeared from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s address, 
that he grounded his Motion for leave to 
bring in this Bill upon the fact that on two 
previous occasions the House of Commons 
had affirmed its principle. Now if one or 
two divisions of the House were entitled to 
any respect in reference to the earlier 
stages of this Bill, surely the last division, 
which decided triumphantly against the 
Bill, might with at least as much fairness, 
be quoted by him as conclusive against the 
House giving its sanction to the measure 
on the present occasion. It was true that 
the House of Commons did suffer the Bill 
to pass through two of its stages; but it 
was equally true, that on the last and most 
momentous occasion, the House decided by 
a large majority against the Bill; there- 
fore, the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
obtain nothing from the precedent to which 
he had referred. In these days of change, 
any change was in itself a sufficient recom- 
mendation to the great body of the people. 
It mattered not what it was so that it was 
a change; but what was the change in the 
present instance? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman told them that the Bill he wish- 
ed to introduce was the same that he 
brought in during the last Session of Par- 
liament. Now the Bill of last Session pro- 
posed to repeal the Act of Supremacy, to 
legalize the monastic orders, and to allow 
the prelates of the Church of Rome to as- 
sume the titles of the established bishop- 
ries of this country. [Mr. Watson: The 
Bill does not propose the repeal of the Act 
of Supremacy.] But if it did not do so 
technically and literally, it did so substan- 
tially. It left it optional to parties differ- 
ing from the established religion to take 
the oath of supremacy or not; and at any 
rate it legalized the monastic orders, and 
allowed the prelates of the Roman Church 
to take the title of the established sees of 
the country. The Bill proposed to remove 
certain provisions from the Statute-book, 
which at the time of the passing of the 
Act of Emancipation it was deemed ad- 
visable to introduce into that measure. 
then it was felt to be necessary, in 1829, 
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to introduce provisions for the security of 
the Church and Constitution of the country 
against the dangers which were apprehend- 
ed, he asked the House not now to suffer 
those provisions to be repealed, and to re- 
move that security which was supposed to 
be in danger in 1829. He (Sir R. Inglis) 
felt that, under the circumstances, he should 
not be discharging his duty if he suffered 
such a Bill to be brought in as a matter of 
course, and in the manner proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Sm G. GREY hoped, that, having pro- 
tested against the Bill, his hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Inglis) would not think it necessary 
to insist upon a division; for the House 
had given leave to introduee a Bill for a 
similar object on two previous occasions ; 
and he thought, therefore, that the best 
course to be now taken, was to allow the 
measure to be brought in, and to discuss 
its merits when it was properly before 
them. 

Mr. SHAW wished to know what the 
Bill proposed to do beyond what was done 
by the Act passed in the last Session ? 

Mr. WATSON replied, that his Bill of 
last year embraced all that was contained 
in the Bill of the Government, as well as 
that which was contained in the present 
Bill; and the House would recollect that 
that Bill was divided into two Bills. The 
penalties mentioned in the Supremacy Act 
were repealed by the Act of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir James Graham) ; but 
there were certain infringements of the 
Act of Supremacy, which were still an 
offence at common law, and the main ob- 
ject of the present Bill was to repeal those 
penalties which affected the regular clergy 
of the Church of Rome. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, if his hon. 
Friend divided against the introduction of 
the Bill, he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port him; and upon every future stage of 
the measure he should give it his decided, 
his most determined opposition; for he could 
never consent that the Church of England 
should be undermined by the tricks or 
mancuvres of any Ministry or party what- 
ever. 

Leave given. The Bill to be brought in 
by Lord J. Manners and Mr. B. Escott. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 
Mr. HUME moved— 


“ That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Returns of Corporal and other Punishments 
on board each of Her Majesty's Ships in the Royal 
Navy, in each year from the 1st day of January, 
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1844 to the 31st day of December, 1846, stating 
the name, rating, nature of the offence, date of 
punishment, the number of lashes, and remarks of 
commander in chief or senior officer, as to any ex- 
cess of punishments or otherwise, according to 
the Schedules published and ordered in the Admi- 
ralty Instructions, dated the 1st day of January, 
1844, for the Government of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Service ; stating, also, the number of Seamen and 
Marines employed in each year, and the average 
number flogged; distinguishing those with and 
those without trial by Court Martial; distinguish- 
ing the number of Commissioned and Warrant and 
Petty Officers ; also, specifying the names of Her 
Majesty’s Ships and Vessels, and the name of the 
Commanders in which no corporal punishments 
have been inflicted in any of these years,” 

Mr. WILLIAMS seconded the Motion. 

Captain BERKELEY could assure the 
Touse, on the part of the officers of the 
British navy, that they had no wish what- 
ever to inflict more punishment than they 
could prevent. He must say that that 
constant interference on the part of Mem- 
bers of that House—that constant telling 
to seamen that they were subject to inflic- 
tions of which they had not before com- 
plained—was likely to subvert the best in- 
terests of the British Navy, and bring the 
service into disrepute. To show how un- 
fair it was to draw conclusions from the 
amount of punishment inflicted at one short 
period as compared with another in an offi- 
cer’s ship, he might adduce an instance, 
which he himself remembered, of a sailor 
being condemned to be flogged round the 
fleet: the ship of the officer under whom 
the sailor served was excepted, on account 
of the excellent discipline which the officer 
maintained in his vessel. That was a com- 
pliment which the gallant officer highly 
valued, and well he might ; but shortly af- 
terwards that same officer was given an- 
other ship, in which the same excellent 
discipline had not been previously main- 
tained, and for the first three months he 
was in command, he was obliged to inflict 
more punishment than he had ever before 
inflicted. Now, how unjust would it be to 
take this latter period of that officer’s com- 
mand as a criterion of his treatment of his 
men. It was too much the habit of hon. 
Gentlemen to place before the public and the 
House exaggerated accounts of occurrences, 
without feeling responsible for their ever 
having taken place; and he must say, that 
to hold officers up before the country, 
and to make that House a place of appeal 
from the Admiralty, and tell a man over 
and over again who had been honourably 
acquited by a court-martial, that he had 
been guilty of cruelty—and he would say, 
that if he had been a member of that court- 
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martial, he would have come to the same 
opinion that the members of it had—to 
pursue such a course, was to act contrary 
to the best interests of the Navy. With 
respect to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, he had no objection to give the re- 
turns, but they were not to be retrospec- 
tive. 

ApmiraL BOWLES said, it was impos- 
sible, after seeing the manner in which 
hon. Gentlemen brought forward, on every 
occasion, most invidious remarks respect- 
ing the officers of the Army and Navy, and 
seeing the unscrupulous and unconstitu- 
tional manner in which hon. Gentlemen 
attacked, on all occasions, the best public 
men, and prepossessed all whom they could 
influence against officers who had done 
their duty—it was impossible to view their 
proceedings without jealousy and suspicion, 
For his own part, if he were to divide the 
House alone on the Motion, he would op- 
pose it. 

Mr. WARD said, he was most unfortu- 
nately absent from his place when the hon. 
Member near him introduced this Motion; 
but he felt bound to state that it was the 
feeling of the Board of Admiralty that 
what the Army did, the Navy both could 
and ought to do; and as the returns of the 
number of corporal punishments in every 
regiment in the service had already been 
conceded by his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary at War (who was prepared to lay 
the returns of the first year on the Table 
in the course of the evening), so he 
thought, with every respect to the high 
character and good intentions of the officers 
of the navy, that they ought to be pre- 
pared to submit to the same conditions, 
and to grant the returns, provided they 
were not made retrospective. Publicity, 
he thought, would prove a wholesome 
check; for whilst it would not intimidate 
the good officer, it would make the man of 
hasty and impetuous temper cautious in 
the punishment he inflicted. Whilst he 
could not consent to give these returns for 
the last two years, when no notice or cau- 
tion had been given that they would be 
expected—whilst this was the case, he was 
directed to assent to the Motion prospec- 
tively, and to state that in future returns 
precisely similar to those ordered in the 
Army should be laid upon the Table by 
the Admiralty, giving the punishment in- 
flicted in each ship. He anticipated no 
evil from such a step. He admitted it in- 
volved a great change; but if they did re- 
tain the power of inflicting punishment at 
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all (and even his hon. Friend who made 
the Motion admitted that was necessary), 
they could only maintain it by convineing 
every reasonable person that it was subject 
to the same check which the excercise of 
power in every department was subjected 
to. He held in his hand a letter from Sir 
Hugh Pigott, commanding the station on 
the western coast of Ireland, the contents 
of which would, he was sure, be so agree. 
able to the House, that he needed no apo- 
logy for referring to it. The letter re- 
quested him, in handing in the return for 
the December quarter, to direct the atten. 
tion of the Lords of the Admiralty to the 
gratifying fact, that in thirteen vessels of 
war, with 1,400 supernumerary marines 
under his command, not an offence had 
been committed calling for the infliction of 
corporal punishment, notwithstanding the 
harassing duties which they had had to 
perform, and the temptations to which 
they had been exposed in their frequent 
visits to the shore for the transfer of pro- 
visions from the vessels to the various de- 
pots in the neighbourhood. The letter also 
stated, that in the former return for the 
September quarter, but one instance of 
corporal punishment had occurred. That 
only showed what might be done by a good 
system, in maintaining a power which 
must be maintained, which could not be 
dispensed with, but which he believed 
would be exercised with greater discretion 
than it ever had been hitherto, when it 
should become certain that the amount of 
punishment inflicted would be made the 
subject of an annual return. He admitted 
that they could not judge from the expe- 
rience of a month or two; but when they 
found a great amount of flogging kept up 
for a long period of time, there must be 
something wrong either in the officer or 
the crew. He might add, that when his 
right hon. Friends came into office, an order 
was made, in August last, to the effect 
that no punishment should be inflicted ona 
station, without the consent of the senior 
officer in command. He was prepared to 
give his hon. Friend returns which he be- 
lieved he would be contented with, viz., 
returns precisely similar to those which 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War was prepared to lay on the Table. 
Sir C. NAPIER said, he regarded the 
former Motion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, relative to punishments on board 
the Amazon, as unwise, ungenerous, and 
unjust towards Captain Stopford, who, he 
was glad to say, had been honourably ac- 
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quitted by the court-martial. In acceding 
to the present Motion, he did not at all 
agree with the Secretary of the Admiralty 
in making the returns prospective, because 
the officers had had no warning that such 
returns were to be given. He said, let re- 
turns be given for as many years back as 
the hon. Member thought proper; and from 
what he knew of the service, he was sure 
no officer need be ashamed to have his 
punishments brought before the House to 
be searched into as much as the House 
thought fit. The remarks of the Seere- 
tary of the Admiralty would only encou- 
rage the idea, that captains of the Navy 
were tyrants unfit to be entrusted with dis- 
cretionary power. The Secretary of the 
Admiralty had also referred to what he 
must call an extraordinary order—that the 
captain of a ship on a foreign station was 
not to inflict a punishment until it had 
been submitted to the senior officer in com- 
mand. Why where were they to find the 
senior officer? There might be no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with him. Why, 
an officer in the Mediterranean would have 
to apply to Sir William Parker at Lisbon 
before he could inflict a punishment. 
Surely the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
said so. He thought that the regulation 
made by the Admiralty many years ago— 
before 1844—was the best. That order 
required all naval officers to make returns 
of punishments regularly every quarter to 
the Board of Admiralty; similar returns 
also had to be presented to the Commander- 
in-chief, and if too much punishment had 
been inflicted, it was quite competent for 
either of those authorities to call the officer 
to account; and he knew that in some 
cases ofticers had been called to book when 
an excessive amount of punishment appear- 
ed in the returns. He did not object to 
the present Motion. Whether the hon. 
Member introduced it from a love of popu- 
larity, or from any other cause, he did not 
know; but he could assure the House that 
throughout the whole British navy the 
wish of the captains, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, was, if possible, to abolish cor- 
poral punishments. Such being the case, 
whilst he did not oppose the Motion, he 
thought the matter would be best left in 
the hands of the Navy. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS: Permit me to ex- 
plain to the House what my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty intended 
to say. Few men who had been so short 
a time in the Admiralty could have got up 
their work so well as he has done. I only 
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wish to say that the order to which my 
hon. Friend referred is, that every punish- 
ment in Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Sheer- 
ness, must be countersigned by the admi- 
ral before it is inflicted. [Sir C. Napier: 
More shame if it is so. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, if naval officers 
had conducted themselves in the admirable 
manner described by some of the previous 
speakers, he could not conceive why the 
gallant Commodore should object to the 
returns. [Sir C. Narrer: I did not ob- 
ject.] He ridiculed the idea that discipline 
could not be maintained on board a man- 
of-war without flogging. Those who sup- 
ported that doctrine seemed to have less 
confidence in the commanders of ships of 
war than in those of merchantmen. The 
number of ships in the mercantile marine 
was ten times larger than that of ships of 
war, and millions and millions’ worth of 
property was intrusted to the care of their 
captains; and yet, although they had the 
power to flog, it was a rare thing to hear 
of that power being exercised. He thought 
the course taken by the Government in 
granting these returns, would raise the 
character of the Navy. It would teach 
the seamen to revere the flag of their 
country, and they should not sce them, 
as in the last war, driven by flogging and 
harsh treatment to serve under the banner 
of the enemy. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT suggested that his 
hon. Friends opposite would have acted 
more wisely, if they had agreed at the 
Board of Admiralty more definitely what 
were the returns they were willing to 
grant, rather than come to the House with 
each of them of a different opinion. He 
certainly did think that checks upon the 
exercise of the power of flogging ought to 
exist; but at the same time, the question 
ought not to be argued as if flogging was 
not permitted elsewhere but in the roya 
Navy. It was felt to be the only means of 
maintaining a discipline necessary for the 
safety of a vessel during its lonely transit 
across the Atlantic or other oceans, many 
miles apart from land and the civil autho- 
rities; and the power of flogging was given 
to captains of merchant ships. The civil 
law also sanctioned the infliction of cor- 
poral punishments in particular cases to 
repress crime; and that House, within the 
last two or three years, had passed two 
measures authorizing corporal punishments 
as a means of preventing crime, and it 
had been found to be entirely successful. 
They had passed a Bill which enacted cor- 
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poral punishments as the means of putting 
down attacks upon Iler Majesty; and a 
second Bill for the same purpose, in cases 
where some half idiots, for the sake of 
personal notoriety, destroyed works of art 
which were publicly exhibited, as in the 
British Museum. In both these instances, 
corporal punishment had been successful 
in the great object for which all punish- 
ment was designed, namely, the preven- 
tion of crime. The House, then, ought 
not to be carried away with the ery that 
a custom so abhorrent to the feelings of 
every one, ought to be abolished in the 
Navy, as if that were the only place in 
which it was inflicted. There was a wide 
difference, too, in corporal punishments, 
and in the manner in which they were in- 
flicted, in the army and in the navy; and 
therefore it was no argument to say, that, 
because the return of punishments in the 
army was made, a similar return for the 
navy ought to be given. If the House 
wished to know the system of discipline, 
he thought every end would be answered 
by a general return of the numbers who 
had undergone punishment, and the crimes 
for which it had been inflicted. But when 
they required the returns to specify the 
particular nature of the offences, they con- 
stituted themselves judges, and the officers 
who feared censure would be making friends 
with hon. Members to make speeches and 
a flourish in their favour. They would 
destroy the service when they taught the 
sailor to look to other authorities than the 
Crown both for reward or blame, and the 
officer to regard the decision of a profes- 
sional tribunal as to professional conduct 
as nota final decision. If the Government, 
however, thought fit to grant the returns, 
he should not divide against them. They 
were the persons who represented the 
Crown, and had, doubtless, well considered 
what they should give and what they 
should refuse. He, however, did not think 
that officers ought to punish or award 
pardon for offences with a view to re- 
turns to be made to the House of Com- 
mons; they ought to be actuated by no 
other motive than a sense of duty. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that in the ob- 
servations his right hon. Friend had just 
made, he had overlooked the fact of a re- 
turn having been consented to by Govern- 
ment with reference to the army at the 
close of the last Session, upon which his 
hon. Friend the hon. Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty proposed to frame a similar return 
for the navy. When they remembered the 
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circumstances under which the subject of 
corporal punishment, both in the army and 
the navy, was brought under the con. 
sideration of the House last Session—and 
the deep interest which was taken by the 
people, from one end of the country to the 
other, as to the effects of corporal punish- 
ment which had been inflicted in the army 
at that time—he thought the House would 
admit that any returns that could be 
granted of the number of punishments 
which took place either in the Army or 
Navy, and of the manner in which those 
punishments were awarded and inflicted, 
which would not be injurious to the respee- 
tive services, ought to be granted by the 
Crown. With that feeling, and being con- 
vinced, from his acquaintance with the 
army, that it would do no possible injury 
to the service, he had consented at the 
close of the last Session to give a return to 
the House of the number of corporal pun- 
ishments which were inflicted in the Army, 
naming the regiments in which they had 
taken place, but abstaining from giving 
the names either of the officers who com- 
posed the courts by which sentence was 
passed, or of the parties upon whom the 
punishment was inflicted. He (Mr. F. 
Maule) still adhered to the opinion that 
punishments in the Army ought to be sub- 
mitted to the test of public opinion. He 
said this, not only as a Member of that 
Ilouse, but as having served for some 
years in the Army; and he maintained that 
no injury would be done to the service if 
the public were acquainted with every pun- 
ishment which took place in the ranks of 
the Army. Those punishments were in- 
flicted under the law by competent tribu- 
nals; and, therefore, so long as he had any 
voice in the matter, it certainly would not 
be raised to withhold any information he 
could give the public on the subject. Not 
only was he prepared to afford this infor- 
mation with reference to corporal punish- 
ments, but he should be quite prepared to 
lay before the House a detailed statement 
of the whole system of military imprison- 
ment, of the number of persons who pass- 
ed through our military prisons, of the 
committals and recommittals which took 
place, and generally of the effects which 
that system had upon the discipline of the 
army. From such a course, he was sure, 
no officer of the British Army would dissent; 
and, he might observe, that, since the 
13th of August, when he (Mr. F. Maule) 
assented to the returns to which he had 
alluded, he had received no complaint from 
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any officer of the Army that he had allowed 
the production of returns which were likely 
to be injurious to the service. He would 
suggest that his hon, Friend (Mr. Hume) 
would do well to take the returns in the 
form in which they would be laid before 
the House, in compliance with the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Winchester. In 
the course of a few days those returns 
would be placed upon the Table of the 
House. 

Sir R. PEEL conceived that the sub- 
ject of military discipline was a proper 
matter of consideration for the House of 
Commons. They ought to know what 
progress was made in the abolition of a 
punishment which they all desired. Not- 
withstanding the high authority that had 
been referred to, he should decidedly doubt 
the policy of laying on the Table of the 
House of Commons the particulars of each 
offence, with the names of the officers. 
[Mr. F. Mavte: The names of the regi- 
ments, not of the officers.] But the names 
of the regiments would disclose the names 
of the officers. The argument of the hon. 
and gallant Officer (Captain Berkeley) had 
convinced him that they might draw erro- 
neous inferences from the returns. The 
same officers had been able to maintain dis- 
cipline without corporal punishment, who, 
under other circumstances, were compelled 
to inflict it. If the House of Commons 
were to interfere, by examining into each 
particular case of punishment, the discip- 
line of the service would be materially in- 
terrupted. If, however, the Government 
did not oppose these returns, he should not 
be disposed to oppose them; whilst he said, 
that he thought the modification proposed 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty was a 
most dangerous one. The hon. Gentleman 
said, he would grant the return prospec- 
tively, but not retrospectively —that he 
would not give it for the past two years, 
but was willing to give it for the next two 
years; because the officers could not have 
been aware that it would have been called 
for, and that their names would be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. Now, 
if the House sanctioned that, he thought a 
great reflection would be cast, first upon 
naval officers, and next upon the Board of 
Admiralty. It was his conviction, that, 


generally speaking, the officers of the 
navy wished these punishments to be abo- 
lished. A wrong-headed man might wish 
still to inflict the punishment; but, he be- 
lieved, the officers of the Navy generally 
wished them to be abolished. That also 
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must be the desire of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. But the Board of Admiralty had a 
most effectual check against any improper 
punishment on the part of the naval of- 
ficers. Let them, if they found the power 
was abused, or that an officer could not 
maintain discipline without resorting to se- 
vere punishments—that was, without car- 
rying them to excess: for he denied that 
in every case it was to be presumed they 
might have been avoided—let them mark 
the disapprobation of the Crown at the 
conduct of that officer, and teach the ser- 
vice to look to the Crown, and not to the 
House of Commons. He was, therefore, 
decidedly of opinion, that if abuses had 
prevailed, and the returns had to be given, 
they ought to know it; but he did not be- 
lieve, with respect to these returns, they 
would be discreditable either to the officers 
or to the Navy. He thought, however, it 
would be disereditable to say they should 
not be given now, but should be given in 
future, when the officers would be aware 
that their names would be printed, and the 
House of Commons might exercise some 
power over them. This would be saying, 
indirectly, that the louse of Commons was 
to have some direct and immediate control 
over the service. He hoped, therefore, if 
the returns were to be granted, they would, 
in justice to the service and the Board of 
Admiralty, be granted as moved for. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought his hon. 
Friend had been misunderstood. What he 
understood him to say was, not that he 
would give these returns, but that prospec- 
tively he would give another return, not 
identically the same, but one which the Ad- 
miralty could allow to be made public. [Sir 
Rt. Pee: Surely the hon. Gentleman said 
these officers had had no caution.] What 
caught his attention was, that, as returns 
had been already given for the Army essen- 
tially different from those moved for, so 
his hon. Friend believed that he could frame 
similar returns for the Navy, which were 
calculated to inform the public more justly 
than those moved for. He thought, there- 
fore, his hon. Friend’s proposition was not 
liable to the objections made to it by the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, as there ap- 
peared to be so much difference of opinion 
amongst the Members of the Board of 
Admiralty themselves respecting these re- 
turns, he thought, before the House came 
to a decision, the Board should decide 
among themselves, and state to the House 
the precise returns they thought ought to be 
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given. He hoped the returns so agreed on 
would not be liable to the objections he felt 
to the returns moved for, and still more 
strongly to those the Government assented 
to. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL: I understood my 
noble Friend at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty, that he thought, with the con- 
currence of that Board, that there was no 
objection to give returns of each ship, as 
similar returns had been given with regard 
to each regiment in the Army. I conceived 
that as he is the resposible head of that 
department, no doubt the question had 
been seriously considered, and that there 
was no objection. But, Sir, what would 
have been said if the opposite line had been 
taken—if the Government had said it was 
impossible to give these returns? Insinu- 
ations would have been thrown out, and 
more mischief has already been done by 
these discussions than could have arisen 
by the production of the returns. I have 
seen on many occasions that the conceal- 
ment of certain facts induces the public to 
conceive that enormities exist in the vari- 
ous branches of the military and naval ser- 
vices, while, were the whole circumstances 
known, it would be seen at once that the 
officers were quite blameless. I am not, 
then, in general, a friend to concealment ; 
I do not think it is any great advantage to 
the public service; and this being the fact, 
no difficulty was made about the military 
returns. But with regard to the returns of 
punishment on board each ship, a difficulty 
did arise, as there is some difference in the 
constitution of the Navy and the military 
system of discipline. There could be no 
reason for concealment in the Army, which 
is always on land, and generally within 
reach of the various stations; but with 
respect to the Navy, the difference of cir- 
cumstances required somewhat different 
treatment. I think my noble Friend at 
the head of the Admiralty was perfectly 
right to consent to the returns being given, 
such returns as have been described, and I 
myself see no objection to their production. 
I am quite satisfied that with regard to the 
officers of the Navy, my hon. Friend oppo- 
site has given them a true character; and 
I feel convinced that they do not exercise 
the powers—the vast and terrible powers 
—placed in their hands with undue se- 
verity. In that opinion, Sir, I am con- 
firmed by knowing that of the officer lately 
brought to a court-martial—I allude to 
Captain Stopford, against whom charges 
of exercising undue severity on board his 
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ship were preferred—that in his case the 
charges were completely overthrown and 
disproved by the evidence produced. [ 
agree with my hon. Friend, that it 
would be unfortunate that the returns 
for the years 1845 and 1846 should 
not be given, because the officers of the 
navy of that time, not expecting those re. 
turns would be moved for, might have 
acted less cautiously than otherwise. [ 
have no such belief, and could not for such 
an assigned reason withhold the returns, 
I trust, however, that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose will withdraw the 
Motion which he has submitted for the ap- 
proval of the House. This Motion proposes 
that the names of commanders of vessels, 
on board which no corporal punishment 
was inflicted during those years, should be 
given; thus holding up those officers to 
praise and commendation for their appa- 
rent discipline, whereas it might be that 
some of those commanders succeeded to 
ships where admirable discipline had been 
established by former officers, and there- 
fore were less deserving of credit than 
those who probably might have inflicted 
corporal punishment. I canrot agree to 
any such Motion. I am willing, as I before 
said, to assent to the production of returns 
regularly proved and drawn up similarly to 
those respecting the Army; and I am con- 
fident that if corporal punishment is to be 
maintained in the Navy, as I believe it is 
necessary, it is desirable there should be 
no concealment of the facts, the production 
of which, instead of being dishonourable to 
the service, will be attended with honour 
and credit. 

CotoneL T. WOOD agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, that public opinion should exercise 
influence on officers in command of dis- 
tricts ; but the first duty of an officer was 
to see that discipline was maintained, and 


| the second that it was maintained with the 


least degree of punishment. He did not 
think it would be fair to distinguish those 
regiments in which corporal punishment 
was inflicted, from those in which none had 
taken place. Such a proceeding would be 
in the highest degree calculated to bring 
about a bad state of feeling, and to lead to 
breaches of discipline which might not be 
corrected without great difficulty. 

Mr. HUME said, that after what had 
been stated, and the willingness shown by 
the Government to place the Navy returns 
upon the same footing as those of the 
Army, he considered he would be best con- 
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sulting the object he had in view by not 
ressing for the returns. His object was 
not to gain popularity, for he was above 
that long ago, but to improve the condi- 
tion of the Navy. He, therefore, begged 
to withdraw the Motion. 

Captaris HARRIS defended the officers 
of the navy against any charge of wishing 
to continue the practice of corporal punish- 
ment on board their ships. He begged to 
say that so far from desiring the continu- 
ance of the punishment, several eminent 
officers had advised the Government to 
diminish the punishment, as their desire was 
to see it gradually but safely abolished. 

Mr. FERRAND said, there was abun- 
dant evidence adduced to show that the 
Board of Admiralty presented nothing 
short of a state of mutiny ; and whether it 
was to be brought back to a condition of 
discipline without the infliction of corporal 
punishment, was more than he could tell. 
The right hon. Gentlemen in the present 
Government connected with the Admiralty 
were themselves at variance, while their 
predecessors in the late Government were 
also at issue. It would, therefore, be very 
desirable that the House should come to 
some distinct resolution on the subject, to 
prevent future misunderstandings. 

Motion withdrawn. House adjourned at 


half-past Twelve o’clock. 


—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 10, 1847. 


Minorgs.) Pusiic Bitts.—1° Roman Catholic Relief. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. T. Duncombe, from In- 
habitants of Finsbury, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah 
of Sattara,x—By Mr. Christopher, from Solicitors of Lin- 
coln, and Exeter, and by Sir John Duckworth, from At- 
torneys and Solicitors of Chesterfield, for Repeal of the 
Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates—By Mr. Duncan, from 
Dundee, for carrying into effect the Recommendations of 
the Select Committee respecting Lighthouses.—By Sir H. 
W. Barron, from Waterford, for Reduction of the Duty 
on Tea.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from William Cobbett, 
a Prisoner in the Queen’s Prison, for Inquiry respecting 
Affidavits. —By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Bradford, for 
Inquiry respecting the Anatomy Act.—By Mr. Cripps, 
from Solicitors of the Court of Chancery, for Inquiry re- 
specting that Court.—By a great many Hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places, in Favour of the 
Ten Hours Factory Bill.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Na- 
tional Temperance Socicty, for Stopping the M ure 
of Intoxicating Liquors. —By Sir W. Somerville, from 
Drogheda Poor Law Union, for Alteration of Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Frewen, from Guardians of the Cuck- 
field Union (Sussex), and by Lord John Russel, from the 
Worcester Union, for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland).— 
By Mr. Newdegate, from Guardians of the Rugby Union, 
and by Lord J. Russell, from the Worcester Union, for 
Repeal or Alteration of Poor Removal Act. 


FACTORIES BILL. 
‘ Mr.FIELDEN moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Factories Bill. 
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Mr. HUME opposed the Motion. He 
had expected that some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government would have risen, in 
the first instance, to have stated their views 
on this most important question. He could 
not conceive anything more unsatisfactory 
than for the House to meet, under the 
difficult circumstances created by this Bill, 
without the attendance of Her Majesty’s 
advisers ; and he held it to be their duty 
to state their views, seeing that upon a 
former occasion the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government ventured to differ on 
this question from some of his present 
Colleagues, and to divide against them. 
Under these circumstances, the least that 
those interested in this question expected 
was, that the noble Lord would have been 
in attendance as he had promised; for he 
had said, that when the time arrived, he 
should be prepared to state his views. It 
would materially conduce to the convenience 
of the House, if Her Majesty’s Government 
would say whether they would oppose or 
support this Bill. Many hon. Gentlemen 
were extremely doubtful what course to 
pursue. Some were in favour of the mea- 
sure, whilst others entertained a most de- 
cided opinion against it. He acknowledged 
himself to be one of the latter; for the 
measure, in principle, was opposed to all 
those which had recently obtained the 
sanction of that House. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen—he did not think it was much to 
their credit—cast reflections upon the 
principles of political economy, not consi- 
dering that it was by those principles that 
the best interests of the community were 
regulated. (Mr. FreLpen: What are they ?] 
His hon. Friend asked what these princi- 
ples were? He would tell him. They 
were, that masters and men should be al- 
lowed to make what arrangement they 
pleased between themselves, both with re- 
gard to the length of hours and the rate of 
wages ; and that Government should inter- 
fere as little as possible, except in every 
instance to remove prohibitions and protec- 
tions. The only condition on which this 
right was acceded to was, that no man 
should carry it on to the injury of others. 
He had formerly had the support of his 
hon. Frend (Mr. Hindley), who was in 
favour of an Eleven Hours Bill, and he 
counted upon his assistance now: The 
man who proposed eleven hours was against 
ten hours. This question, however, in- 
volved matters of the most serious impor- 
tance. Hon. Gentlemen might treat it, if 
they chose, as a party question; and he 
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believed it was so treated by some. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] He hoped it was not ; he had better 
hopes of the result, if he could only bring 
the unbiassed good common sense of the 
country to look at the question in a proper 
light. In the absence of the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
he could only state his own views. Legis- 
lation, in his opinion, ought to be consis- 
tent. For a series of many years, legisla- 
tion in this country had been upon the 
principle of protection. There was scarcely 
an interest in the kingdom, from the high- 
est to the lowest, which had not sought 
and obtained protection. For 300 years 
laws had been passed, interfering with the 
labourer and with the employer, with this 
very view. But the evils arising from this 
practice had become so severe, and at the 
same time so obvious, that, by common 
consent, a great proportion of the laws so 
enacted, were repealed two or three and 
twenty years ago; and he could not help 
thinking that hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the present measure, were proceed- 
ing on a course likely to add to the evils 
which he was sure they were anxious to 
avoid. They professed their object to be 
the welfare of the labouring community. 
They thought they knew better than the 
labourers themselves what were their inter- 


ests. He repeated that any man who took 
upon himself to direct another in his ordi- 
nary affairs, told that other that he knew 
his affairs better than he himself did, and 


that he could manage them better. Now, 
he objected to that doctrine altogether. 
He held that the common sense of the 
working classes was capable of enabling 
them to take care of themselves; if it were 
not, let them be educated and _ better 
taught. He was an advocate for that 
species of education which should place 
them in the situation of being the best 
judges of their own interests; and he had 
yet to learn that this doctrine was not the 
true one. On every side he heard of their 
claims for universal suflrage—of the right 
of being represented in the House of Com- 
mons; yet these very men, who were the 
loudest in demanding the suffrage, which 
would enable them to take a part in de- 
ciding on the affairs of the nation, would 
appear, by this Bill, to say they were in- 
capable of directing their own affairs ; and, 
therefore, they desired the interference of 
legislation. This appeared to him one of 
the greatest contradictions it was possible 
to conceive. [lis hon. Friend (Mr. Fielden) 
on a former occasion, had presented to the 
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House a petition signed by upwards of 
three millions of individuals, embracing a 
large proportion of the working classes of 
this country, in favour of a large extension 
of the suffrage ; and he (Mr. Hume) had 
supported his hon. Friend on that oceasion, 
He declared then, as he affirmed now, that 
he had too high an opinion of the intellj- 
gence of Englishmen belonging to the 
working classes, than to suppose that they 
were unworthy of the trust of sharing in 
the selection of representatives, as wag 
generally thought. He, therefore, asked 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Fielden), when he came 
to address the House, to explain how it 
was that he now wished to introduce an 
Act of Parliament which should restrain 
the ‘operations of the working classes, by 
laying down laws and regulations which 
were to prevent them from carrying on 
their labour as seemed to them best? 
There was a manifest inconsistency in this 
view, which required explanation, The 
Bill of the hon. Member seemed to require 
that as to the working classes there should 
be one measure for everybody—that every- 
body should be of the same height, the 
same length, the same breadth, and the 
same strength; if any one were too long, 
or too strong, he must be cut down; and 
if any one were too weak, or too short, he 
must be stretched out. Such a principle, 
he was convinced, could not succeed, if it 
should be adopted. What, he would ask 
hon. Members from Ireland, were two of 
the greatest wants reckoned among the 
evils of that country? Want of employ- 
ment, and want of capital. Why was there 
want of capital? Because there was a 
want of confidence. And this want of 
confidence had been carried to a melancholy 
extent as regarded the interests of Ireland, 
and to a most injurious extent as regarded 
the interests of the State; because labour 
had been lost which might have been bene- 
ficially employed, and the portion which 
might have become useful, had, on the 
contrary, now become a burden. What 
then, he asked, might be the consequences 
of interference, on the part of the Legisla- 
ture, on this occasion? If England alone 
had to supply the whole world with manu- 
factures, he should not fear any conse- 
quences. Our capital employed immense 
masses of the people; and if they inter- 
fered with it to prevent its fair and full 
operation, they would most assuredly risk 
the removal of a certain portion of those 
employed by capital. Whatever induced 
any manufacturer either to lessen his cap! 
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tal, or to reduce the number of men he 
employed, to the extent of that reduction 
was the State injured, by the loss in the 
roductions of the men so reduced, and by 
the loss of their wages. It might readily 
be conceived, that if England had the sole 
supply of the world with manufactures, as 
she had at one period, she might exact her 
own terms. The whole world must then 
be subordinate to her, as it was when she 
absorbed the carrying trade during the last 
general war ; and there would have been 
no objections whatever to whatever rules 
and regulations were laid down in this 
country, seeing that, though they regulated 
the labour of other countries, they could 
not interfere. But what had since taken 
place? In America, for instance, what 
had been done there? Why, there were 
manufactories there which rivalled, if they 
did not exceed, ours. Te had lately seen 
returns of the importation of American 
domestics into China and other parts of the 
east, and he found that they supplied a 
large portion of the manufactures which 
the very spinners who called for this Bill 
were employed upon. If the competition so 
created and going on were to continue, he 
apprehended that those who were asking 
for the limitation of labour to eight or ten 
hours, would find eight or ten hours to be 
much to their inconvenience. The House 
must recollect that it was not a slight 
matter to interfere with fixed capital em- 
barked in manufactures. It was well known 
that after defraying the expenses of indi- 
vidual labour and interest on capital, owners 
of mills had fixed expenses which they 
could not avoid. They had therefore to 
calculate, besides having the competition 
of the Continent and of America, what their 
expenses were—whether they could, after 
returning interest upon the capital em- 
ployed, and paying adequate wages, obtain 
a proper and fair amount of profft. Mr. 
Senior had pointed this out in the clearest 
and most satisfactory manner. That gen- 
tleman might be a political economist; he 
was proud to call him his friend, and to 
say he concurred in his chief opinions. If 
hon. Members had not read Mr. Senior’s 
pamphlet upon the state of our factories, 
and upon the hours of labour in them, he 
invited them to read it. If they did, they 
would find this result collected from impar- 
tial examination of a number of mills, that 
ten hours paid only the expenses of the 
“plant”’ and the wages of labour, and 
that if work stopped at ten hours, there 
would be no profit on the capital invested. 
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[An Hon. Memper: How long has that 
calculation been made?] This calculation 
was made four years ago, but nothing had 
since occurred to diminish its accuracy, 
The surplus, then, whether it was one; 
one and one-half, or two hours, beyond ten 
hours, was the only time from which a re- 
munerative return for capital could be 
made, without which it could not be ex- 
pected that men would carry on business. 
If this view were correct, as he believed it 
was, for it was supported by the opinions 
and experience of practical men, he asked 
the House, and he asked his hon. Friend 
himself (Mr. Fielden), whether factories 
could be carried on if those hours were 
taken away upon which the profit of the 
manufacturer depended? His hon. Friend, 
he knew, had no occasion to borrow money 
to carry on his manufactories at six, five, 
or three per cent. The very diversity of 
interest, however, increased the charge 
upon the manufactured article, and com- 
pelled the manufacturer, who was s0 situ- 
ated as to be obliged to borrow, to carry 
the hours of labour to a greater extent in 
order to make up his returns. Was it 
every man who could obtain money at 
34 per cent ? Many men who had 100,0000. 
in manufactures, and whose credit might 
be good, could obtain loans to carry on 
their business at 33 or 4 per cent, whilst a 
poorer man, though an equally good manu- 
facturer, and equally entitled to protection, 
might not be enabled to obtain the same 
accommodation under 5 or 6 per cent. Nay, 
when a check took place in the sale of any 
manufactured article, many who were not 
able to sell were obliged to resort to their 
bankers to get their bills discounted at 
3 or 4 per cent, and renewed, until the in- 
terest chargeable upon the sum borrowed 
amounted to 7 per cent, or even more. 
Was the same rule to be applied in all these 
eases? He repeated, he was sorry that 
the noble Lord was not present, because to 
him he looked, as the leader of that House 
and the guide of Her Majesty’s councils, 
for an answer. He was glad, however, to 
see the right hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson) in his place. He repeated 
that every interference which prevented 
men, whatever might be their talents, from 
employing their capital, and exercising 
their ingenuity under protection of the laws, 
in any manner they thought proper, was 
injurious and bad. In former days this 
was not the opinion of the Legislature; but 
twenty-five years ago it had fallen to his 
lot to submit to Parliament certain propo- 
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sitions affirming this principle, which the 
House of Commons adopted and acted 
upon. These propositions, one of which he 
would read, embodied the sound and correct 
principles of political economy; and the in- 
novations which had since taken place were 
violations of those great principles. In 
May, 1824, the House of Commons affirmed 
these principles, and thereby swept from 
the Statute-book sixty or seventy Acts of 
a restrictive character. After having re- 
lieved trade and emancipated commerce, 
were they to be so insane as again to place 
themselves under shackles and trammels ? 
It would be madness, and he could not un- 
derstand his friends who contended that 
such a policy was for the benefit of the 
people. The resolution he referred to was 


agreed to by a numerous Committee of that 
House, consisting of fifty-one Members. 
Among them were Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, Lord Stanley, Sir H. 
Parnell, and others of great weight and 
They agreed to this resolu- 


eminence. 
tion :— 
“Tt is the opinion of this Committee, that mas- 
ters and workmen should be freed from all re- 
strictions as regards the rate of wages and the 
hours of working, and that they be left at perfect 
liberty to make such agreements as they may mu- 
tually think proper; and that therefore all the 
statute laws that interfere in these particulars 
between masters and workmen should be repealed, 
and also that the common law which enacts that 
peaceable meetings of working men may be indict- 
able for conspiracy should be altered.” 
The alterations in the law consequent upon 
this resolution had been most beneficial. 
They had been highly approved of by the 
working classes, as would be seen by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fielden), if he would 
examine the evidence taken before that 
Committee. Ie repeated, then, that hon. 
Gentlemen who wished to return to those 
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‘cently expressed, and stultify most of the 
acts of his life. Every Act the House had 
passed for the last three, four, or fiyg 
years, had been to free industry, to eman- 
cipate capital, and relieve the mercantile 
interest from restriction: and it would be 
the height of injustice now, to say to men 
who were willing to work, “ you shall not 
work except for such time as we permit,” 
One man might like to work for twelve 
hours; another man for less; another for 
more, that he might support his mother, 
or his father. Then why should the law 
interfere ? Parliament had no right to in- 
terfere either with labour or capital ; and 
for his part he was prepared to sweep 
away every restriction that now remained, 
and to let one general and uniform prin- 
ciple of perfect liberty pervade our legisla. 
tion. Having stated these general prinei- 
ples, he asked hon. Gentlemen to give him 
an answer to the following points: were 
they desirous that England should main- 
tain her manufacturing superiority? If so, 
were they disposed to give fair play to 
capital and industry in this country ? Were 
they aware of what was going on in Bel- 
gium and Germany ? Was there any restric- 
tion to ten hours there? Was there any re- 
striction in the United States? In the 
factories at Lowell they worked, in sum- 
iner, twelve hours; and he had read a re- 
port drawn up by a committee of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts upon a petition 
praying for a restriction in the hours of 
labour. It was a most sensible report :— 

“ We cannot interfere,” said the committee. 
“ We admit the evil ; we wish we could lessen the 
hours of labour to all classes ; we wish that every 
man could maintain himself and his family by 
} eight or nine hours of labour per day. But we 
| find it cannot be done. Our manufacturers have 
competition to meet in neutral markets, and we 
must leave them to their own exertions,” 





laws were thereby alleging that the work-| The committee further stated, that the 
ing classes were unable to see their own | best means by which labour and capital 
interests, and taking from them a discre- | could be employed, was to leave them free ? 
tion which they were capable of exercising. | If this principle were true in America, did 
On these grounds, lie felt very strongly | it not hold good here ? Undoubtedly it did; 
against the present measure. He wished it was more emphatically in force here. 
the Government and the Legislature to be | He begged to caution hon. Gentlemen 
consistent. If the resolution of 1824 were | against doing anything to drive capital 
carried by a protection Parliament, what | from its proper employment, and prevent 
had taken place since? Had not the the exportation of cheap articles of manu- 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) | facture—for it was upon their cheapness 
introduced important measures upon the | and their goodness that the extent of our 
same principle? He was sorry the right | exports depended—aud every individual 
hon. Baronet was not in his place, for | who interfered with these, to the extent of 
he felt confident of his support; at all his interference did an injury to the class 
events, if he did not support his views, he | of people whose labour was interfered with 
would belie all the principles he had re-!—and when once they brought the popula- 
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tion to ruin by this injudicious course of 
legislation, it would be too late to say, 
« We find we have inflicted an evil upon 
them, we must retrace our course ;”’ for 
they would then be reduced to the same 
helpless situation in which Ireland now 
was. ‘These were serious considerations, 
and upon them he appealed to that class 
of politicians who considered that certain 


alterations should be made in our laws, | 
this country. They ought rather to let 


because we were more heavily burdened 
than any other country. He asked them, 
if capital and industry were paralysed, 
upon whom the responsibility would rest 
for the evils which would follow? The hon. 
Gentlemen who advocated this measure, 
night think that they were the best pro- 
tectors of the working classes; but he 
would not yield to the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward this Bill, or any other 
hon. Gentleman, in the desire to see the 
great mass of the community happy. He 
wished to remove the load that pressed 
upon the poor man, and to put it upon the 


rich; and whatever interpretation might | 


be put on his conduct in consequence of | 
| intelligence than the supporters of this Bill 


his opposition to this Bill, he would appeal 
to the common sense of any person whether 
he deserved to have such imputations cast 
upon him. Let them put their fingers on 


any one thing he had done during the last 
thirty years, and show from it, if they 
could, that his object was to press upon 


the poor man. During that period he had 
recommended that various changes should 
take place; but it would be found on ex- 
amination, that there was not a single in- 
stance in which he had wished to press upon 
the poor. He might have been pertinacious 
—he might have been obstinate—which he 
admitted he had been on many occasions— 
in pressing upon the Government a reduc- 
tion of expenditure and achange of taxation. 
This, indeed, had been the besetting sin of 
his life, if he had any. He was perfectly 
aware that he had given great offence to 
many individuals by the course he had 
adopted, and many had supposed that his 
interference in trying to stop some of the 
numerous rivulets which flowed from the 
public Exchequer, was owing to other mo- 
tives than those by which he had been in- 
fluenced; but he never cared what people 
asserted on that point, or what they did, 
provided they kept their hands off him. 
He begged them to look at the result of 
his labours, and by the result he was con- 
tent to be judged. On that very ground 
he appealed, with all the zeal and anxiety 
possible, to hon. Gentlemen who, influenced, 
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no doubt, by humane views, were support- 
ing this measure—he appealed to them to 
consider whether its effect would not be to 
injure this country by interfering with its 
capital and the employment of labour. Ire- 
land was at this moment suffering from the 
want of capital and employment. He 
cautioned the Legislature, then, to beware 
how they trammelled manufactures, or in- 
terfered with the enterprise going on in 


every man employ his capital as he thought 
best, provided he did no injury to his 
neighbour; and he could see no injury 
which resulted to his neighbour if he 
employed 20, or 30, or 500 working 
men, who were willing to work for him, 
and who were willing to make a bargain 
with him respecting that work, from year 
to year, or from time to time. It was 
forming, he repeated, a poor opinion of the 
working classes to suppose that they were 
unable to act for themselves in this matter. 
For himself, he had found among the great 
body of the working classes with whom he 
had come into contact, a greater degree of 


seemed to give them credit for. He sus- 
pected that the outcry in favour of this Bill 
was kept up by a set of individuals who 
were more influenced by a desire for their 
own enjoyment, and by a dislike to labour, 
than by any feeling for the rest of the com- 
munity. At least, in any interviews he 
had had with workmen on this subject, he 
had never been able to extract from them 
any other intelligible reason for the change. 
They always flew off to the cases of chil- 
dren and young people, and talked of the 
necessity of doing this and doing that; but 
he found upon examination that all their 
anxiety centred in themselves. He cau- 
tioned the House to beware how they sanc- 
tioned rash experiments of this kind just 
now, when they saw the sister country suf- 
fering from the want of employment, and 
when they saw capital driven from her 
shores. Was this a time to try such an 
experiment upon this country? It was 
quite true that the House of Commons had 
sanctioned interference in previous in- 
stances; but he could be no party to the 
passing of any such measure as the pre- 
sent on the plea that this was not the first 
time they had interfered. He had fought 
against all these interferences—he was 
sorry to say without suecess—but he had 
done so honestly and on principle; and he 
now declared, not only had every such re- 
gulation been found injurious to the com- 
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merce of this country, and to the very 
parties who were supposed to be protected 
by them, but that to interfere and stop em- 
ployment, and divert industry out of its na- 
tural and proper order, had been found inju- 
rious in every country. Hence it was that in 
America the manufacturers were working 
more than ten hours; hence it was, that in 
other States of Europe our rivals were 
working more than ten hours; and were 
we then to place our manufacturers in a 
different situation, in a more disadvantage-' 
ous position ? If we did, we should lay the 
foundation of evils which would destroy the 
greatness of this country. Much was said 
by the country gentlemen about the value 
of agriculture. Now, his opinion had al- 
ways been, that our agriculture would be- 
come as worthless as that of Poland if it 
were not for our manufactures and com- 
merce. He had always looked at any in- 
terference with the latter as dangerous in 
the highest degree. It was for these and 
for other grounds, which he had no doubt 
would be advanced by some of his hon. 
Friends in the course of the debate, that 
he now moved, and he sincerely hoped 
the House would adopt his Motion, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Sm G. GREY said: Sir, it was not 
my intention to have addressed the House 
so early upon this question; but after 
the appeal of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down to the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the strong 
desire he has expressed to know the course 
they may take on the present occasion, I 
feel it due both to him and the House that 
I should at once state the course which I, 
as an individual Member of the House, 
am prepared to take. I believe every hon. 
Gentleman in this House is aware of the 
opinions which have been expressed by the 
several Members of the present Govern- 
ment, on the previous occasions on which 
this subject has been brought under the 
consideration of the House during the last 
few years; and they must also remember 
the statement made by the First Lord of 
the Treasury at the close of last Session, 
in answer to a question from the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, as to the principles 
upon which his Government would be 
conducted. I do not therefore believe 
that there are any who expect that on this 
occasion the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government should feel themselves bound 
to take one and the same course with 
regard to this measure. As to the remarks 
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which have been made on the absence of 
my noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the present occasion, I ean 
only say that it was his intention to 
have been in his place to state his views 
on the question; and I have no doubt he 
will be here before the conclusion- of the 
debate. I have just heard that he has 
been unavoidably detained, but that he 
will be here presently; and no one will be- 
lieve that he can have any desire to shrink 
from a full and explicit avowal of his opin. 
ions upon this important question. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat: down, 
has stated that he likes consistency in 
legislation. I hope he also likes consist: 
ency in public men. To his own consist 
ency no possible objection can be taken, 
Iie at least has been uniformly consistent 
in his opposition to factory legislation; 
and his whole speech has been directed 
against the principle upon which the past 
legislation of Parliament has proceeded 
with regard to factory labour. To be con- 
sistent, however, in legislation, we ought 
rather to proceed than to retrograde, in 
the course on which Parliament has already 
entered. The present question is one not 
of principle but of degree. The question 
is, whether the point at which we have 
arrived, is the utmost limit to which we 
can safely proceed in the course we have 
adopted. But when my hon. Friend talks 
of consistency, I would ask him why he 
does not propose to repeal those Factory 
Acts which have been already passed? 
That is the real tendency of his argu- 
ment; and I ask him to submit that issue 
plainly and decidedly to the House. The 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the report 
of a Committee of this House, to which I be- 
lieve the consideration of the combination 
laws was referred, and he says, that in 
consequence of the report of that Commit- 
tee, Parliament has swept from the Statute- 
book sixty or seventy Acts which contra- 
vened the principle that Committee laid 
down. That principle I believe a sound 
one; but why did not Parliament, in sweep- 
ing away those Acts, go the whole length 
the hon. Gentleman now recommends, and 
also sweep away those other Acts which 
he thinks ought to be removed, and thus 
completely enforce the principle of non- 
interference with labour ? Parliament has 
not done so. It has made this an excep- 
tional case; and I think there are just and 
sufficient grounds for making it an excep- 
tional ease. The subject has been so often 
discussed in Parliament, that I feel it would 
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be unwarrantable in me to go at length into 
tht consideration of the arguments which 
have been adduced on former occasions, 
and which will be, no doubt, again adduced 
in the course of this debate, against pro- 
ceeding further in the course of legislation 
Parliament has already sanctioned with re- 
gard to factory labour. Nor, on the other 
hand, will I state those arguments which 
the advocates of the Bill proposed by the 
hon. Member for Oldham have urged. In 
doing so, I should be but treading an al- 
ready beaten track, wearying the House 
with statements which are not new, and 
troubling hon. Gentlemen with the repeti- 
tion of arguments which have been already 
addressed to them with far greater force, 
perspicuity, and ability, than I can bring to 
the consideration of the subject. The only 
new feature, as it appears to me, which 
the subject offers on the present occasion, 
and to which we ought to address our at- 
tention, is, what is the present feeling of 
the public mind with regard to this ques- 
tion; and what is the prospect of that final 
settlement of the question, which, judging 
from past professions, I confess, I was in- 
clined to think would have taken place, but 
which, I regret to say, now appears more 
hopeless—I mean that settlement of it which 
would be most satisfactory to all the parties 
concerned, and which should be effected, 
not by Act of Parliament, but by mutual 
agreement between employer and the per- 
sons employed. From all the information I 
have been able to obtain on that subject, 
my hopes are disappointed as to the attain- 
ment of so desirable a result by means so 
very desirable and unobjectionable. It 
would be, I repeat, infinitely preferable 
that, from a sense of the common interests 
of the employers of labour and the opera- 
tives, both parties could agree upon the 
time to which labour in factories should 
be restricted, without appealing to the 
Legislature. But I am informed that the 
arrangements of this nature which have 
been made, are very few in number, and 
that even where they have existed for a 
time, they have subsequently ceased in 
consequence of an inducement held out, of 
a higher rate of remuneration by those 
millowners who continued to work for a 
longer period. Such is the nature of my 
information; and I will not deny that the 
advantage held out by *increased wages, 
will not have the effect of inducing many 
who are employed at short time for lower 
Wages, to accept in preference that em- 
ployment which gives for longer hours of 
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work higher wages. But this is not a fair 
test of the real feelings of the people. 
There are other questions, such as those 
of Sunday trading, or the early closing of 
shops, on which arrangements made by in- 
dividuals, are defeated by advantages gain- 
ed by others who refuse to be bound by 
those arrangements. I do not say we 
ought to legislate upon these matters; 
but I say it is an argument in favour of legis- 
lation, that you cannot get persons to agree 
by common consent to one general arrange- 
ment, so long as there are persons whese 
interest it is to set that arrangement at 
nought. Where the object in view is prac- 
tically right, the interference of the Legis- 
lature may become advisable. What, then, 
is the state of this question? I do not 
think it can be denied that there is a 
great desire on the part of the great body 
of the people employed in factories to see 
this question settled by legislative interfe- 
rence; and, on the other hand, I fear 
that there is still a formidable and ge- 
neral feeling of opposition on the part 
of the employers of labour to the set- 
tlement of this question otherwise than 
by the interference of legislation. [* No, 
no !’’} The hon. Gentleman says ‘‘No, no.” 
I admit certainly that I received the other 
day a deputation from gentlemen in the 
cotton trade, in favour of the present Bill; 
and I was informed that that was the first 
oceasion on which a deputation of mill- 
owners had stated their desire to promote 
a Bill for the further restriction of the 
hours of labour. They stated that their 
opinion was in favour of the measure, 
and that they represented the opinions 
of others, who were not present on that 
occasion. But, on the other hand, I have 
seen a statement made by the majority of 
the employers of factory labour, which has 
led me to suppose that a feeling of de- 
cided opposition to further interference on 
the matter existed; and those parties sup- 
ported their views by arguments which I 
am sure will be urged with ability during 
this debate, and which it is impossible 
we should overlook in the consideration 
of this important question. But when I 
examine the chief arguments urged against 
further proceeding in the course already 
taken by the Legislature, I find those 
arguments generally consist of predictions 
as to the evil results which may, follow 
from adopting, even in a modified de- 
gree, the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Oldham. I find, however, in looking 
back to the discussions which have taken 
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place within the last few years on the sub- 
ject of the regulation of factory labour, 
that the same predictions then as now 
were confidently addressed to the House 
and the country as to the loss and ruin 
that would follow from the interference 
of Parliament in a question of this nature ; 
and I ask the House now to contrast those 
predictions with the actual results which 
have taken place. I ask any hon. Gen- 
tleman, however strenuous an opponent 
he may have been to legislative interfe- 
rence in this matter, whether he can affirm 
that the restrictions imposed by those laws 
on factory labour have produced prejudi- 
cial results, and whether he is prepared, on 
the ground of experience, to resist further 
interference ? And if Gentlemen are not 
prepared to show that the results of past 
legislation have been prejudicial, I ask 
them to show some candour and forbear- 
ance towards others who doubt the antici- 
pations which they at present express of 
the loss and ruin that must follow from the 
adoption of the present Bill. But it is 
not only that they cannot affirm that 
prejudicial results have arisen, but ad- 
missions have been made, even by those 
who are most opposed to further inter- 
ference, of the positive benefits which 
have resulted from past legislation. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Dorset- 
shire (Sir J. Graham), who entertains 
strong and conscientious opinions on this 
subject, and who has stated them on for- 
mer occasions with great ability, distinetly 
admitted last year that benefits had resulted 
from legislation up to the point to which it 
had at present been carried on this subject. 
That these results have been beneficial, 
nobody can doubt. I will take the case of 
children under eight years of age. Is there 
any man, I ask, who wishes to see children 
of that tender age again admitted, by the 
repeal of those restrictions, to take part in 
factory labour, or to see children between 
8 and 13 years of age subjected to the same 
number of hours of labour as adults are ? 
There can be no doubt that, looking to the 
physical and moral welfare of children of 
that tender age, beneficial results have fol- 
lowed—beneficial results in which we can- 
not too much rejoice, from the interference 
of the Legislature with regard to the class 
to which I have referred. And what has 
been the consequence with regard to capital 
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has been produced, the means of education 
have been extended, and there has been, 
simultaneously with those results, a great 
increase in manufactured productions, | 
need not refer to the reports of the in. 
spectors of factories which have been from 
time to time laid upon the Table, and 
which all concur in stating the beneficial 
results which have been derived from past 
legislation, and the vast increase of pro- 
ductive power and manufacturing wealth 
which has taken place at the same time, 
We have, therefore, in favour of the 
principle now proposed by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Oldham, the benefit of experience; 
and we are not now going to take a step 
in the dark, since we know what is the re. 
sult that has followed from the restrictions 
already imposed. The real question we have 
to ask is, whether Parliament, having un- 
dertaken to decide what are to be the hours 
of labour during which females and young 
persons shall be employed in factories, we 
have discharged the responsibility we have 
taken upon ourselves? With regard to 
children, I think we have done our duty, 
[Mr. Hume: What children?] Children in 
the sense of the Factory Act—children 
from eight to ten years of age. [Mr. Hume: 
That is only in factories.] Does the hon, 
Gentleman mean that we should extend 
those restrictions to all classes of children 
in the country ? My answer is, that where 
children are not employed collectively, and 
in a manner in which restrictions can be 
enforeed—for instance, children employ- 
ed in agriculture—it is impossible to 
adopt a rule for restricting labour; and 
even the strictest advocates of consist- 
ent legislation must admit that legisla- 
tion must be limited by the bounds of 
possibility. Parliament has done then with 
respect to children, all that can legiti- 
mately and possibly be done in this respect, 
and with great advantage; children ean be 
employed in factories but six hours a day, 
and Parliament has provided that during 
the remainder of their time means of edu- 
cation must be provided for them. Imper- 
fect and limited those means may be ; but 
every successive report of the factory m- 
spectors shows that those means are Il- 
creasing, and that the character of the 
education is improving, affording ground 
for expecting satisfactory results in the 
future generationg that may be hereafter 


and the profits of manufacturers? During | employed in factories. In stating this, 

recent years, while these Acts have been in| am happy to say that a great deal of the 
force which impose the restrictions I have | success that has attended legislation on this 
mentioned, increased comfort to the people | subject, is due to the employers of labour, 
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and the willing co-operation they have given 
to carrying into effect those measures that 
were passed on the subject. The reports of 
the inspectors of factories, which have just 
been presented, show gratifying instances of 
liberality and benevolence on the part of the 
owners of factories in providing the means 
of education for the children in their em- 
ployment. These are only an addition to 
instances mentioned in previous reports 
which have been laid on the Table of the 
House, and which are, no doubt, familiar 
to hon. Members. While I agree in ad- 
vocating the principle of the Bill which has 
been presented to this House by the hon. 
Member for Oldham, I cannot concur with 
those individuals who would utter a single 
word calculated to create ill-feeling and 
differences between the employers and the 
employed, whose interests, I think, are in- 
dissolubly bound up together. It would be 
most unfair and unjust to impute, even to 
those who oppose the Bill most strenuously, 
the slightest want of feeling or sympathy 
for the interests of those persons who are 
in theiremployment. The conduct of the 
greater part of those Gentlemen completely 
negatives any such presumption; and I feel 
that that is one reason for proceeding with 
caution in the course which the hon. Mem- 


ber for Oldham invites us to pursue, in 
order that we may avoid creating dissension 
between the employers and the employed, 
but rather lead them both, if possible, by a 
sense of common interest, to concur in an 
arrangement which is compatible with 


the welfare of each. Advancing from the 
case of children to the case of young per- 
sons from 13 to 18 years of age employed 
in factories, I confess I have the strongest 
opinion that the Legislature, having taken 
upon itself the responsibility of fixing the 
hours of labour for this class, has failed ade- 
quately to discharge its duty with regard 
/to them. When I see children of 13 years 
of age, who, from being allowed to work 
only six hours a day in a factory—the rest 
of their time being devoted to purposes of 
ucation and recreation—suddenly trans- 
ferred, without any restriction to the class 
of adults, and employed during the same 
Period of time for which adults of all ages 
are employed, I must say it appears to me 
that our legislation is defective, and that 
the existing restrictions are utterly inade- 
quate to the attainment of the object for 
which they were devised. Under the cir- 
cumstances stated, the education of the 
child is stopped when it is anything but 
complete, and when the long hours of 
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working are calculated to prove injurious 
to its physical condition.\ I am not now 
speaking of adult labour, but of the labour 
of young persons from 13 to 18 years of 
age, who work 12 hours a day, involving an 
absence from home of fourteen hours and 
a half per day. I last year threw out the 
suggestion that some extension might take 
place of the period of childhood—using that 
term in the sense in which it was employed 
in the Factory Act—so as to give the be- 
nefit of short hours and of education to the 
class of which I am now speaking. I do not, 
however, wish to argue the question, or to 
support the Bill before the House upon false 
pretences. I admit that it is a fair argument 
against the Bill, that, looking to the number 
of young children and adult females em- 
ployed in factories, the restriction of the 
hours of labour for them to ten or eleven 
hours, will practically restrict the working 
of male adults to the same period. I am 
not in the least disposed to deny that fact. 
There might, perhaps, be some exception 
to the rule; it might be possible in some 
few instances for adults to carry the work 
on in a factory for some time after children 
and females should cease to work ; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, adult labour will be re- 
stricted to the same hours as those to 
which the labour of children and females is 
confined. This immediately raises the 
question on which much will probably be 
said in the course of this debate—the ques- 
tion, namely, of the employment of capital 
and foreign competition. I do not wish to 
enter particularly into the consideration of 
a question which has not yet been discussed; 
but, as I said before, when I look to the 
predictions of anticipated evil, and, indeed, 
in many cases, of certain ruin, which were 
made on former occasions, I must be per- 
mitted to doubt whether similar prognosti- 
cations are now entitled to so much credit 
as those who use them would have us be- 
lieve. Looking at the great increase of 
productive power in manufactures which 
has taken place during the time the present 
Acts have been in operation, I believe 
that the result which would attend the 
adoption of the further restrictions now 
proposed, would be a more equal distribu- 
tion of the labour employed in producing 
manufactures throughout the year. That 
is my conviction. I may be mistaken; the 
point is, I admit, of the greatest import- 
ance; but I cannot satisfy myself that the 
predictions of injury and the calculations 
of loss are not very much exaggerated. I 
cannot anticipate that the limitation of 
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labour proposed in the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, will produce the inju- 
rious consequences which, it is confidently 
asserted, will follow it. I, of course, must 
speak with some diffidence upon a matter 
with which I am not so practically conver- 
sant as those from whom these statements 
come; but, judging from the experience of 
the past, and looking to the energies of both 
our master manufacturers and workmen, I 
believe that competition may be success- 
fully carried on under a further limited 
restriction; and that there will be no ful- 
filment of the predictions which really 
constitute the sole difficulty in the way of 
legislation on the present oceasion. In 
dealing, however, with the question of 
adult labour, I cannot concur in the view 
taken by the hon. Member for Oldham 
as to the mortality which he supposed 
to be occasioned by the existing system 
in the manufacturing towns. I alluded 
to this subject when the hon. Member 
introduced his Bill, on which occasion he 
adyerted to a document recently laid before 
the public—I mean the quarterly return of 
the Registrar General of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths. I then stated, that I 
thought that the document in question did 
not afford evidence of increased mortality 
amongst persons employed in factory la- 
bour, as compared with those in any other 
branch of labour, and that this could not 
be justly assigned as a reason why the 
House should restrict the hours of labour 
in factories. I think the advantage to be 
derived from further rsstricting the hours 
of labour in factories, is the opportunity 
which it will afford to young persons— 
an opportunity which they do not now enjoy 
—not only of obtaining recreation suited to 
their age, but also of acquiring moral and 
religious instruction, from which, after the 
age of 13, they are now in a great mea- 
sure debarred. Then, again, with re- 
spect to women— though being adults, 
and therefore of an age to enable them to 
make arrangements for themselves, they 
are less entitled to protection than children 
—I think that a system which takes them 
from their homes during the whole of 
the day, having scarcely more than the 
time required for rest in bed, is utterly de- 
structive of domestic economy and social 
improvement. With respect to the ques- 
tion of health, however, I am by no means 
satisfied that the employment of females 
in factories is more prejudicial than many 
other kinds of employment. When I last 
alluded to this point in the House, I had 
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not the report of the Registrar General jn 
my possession; but I have since examined 
the two last quarterly returns of that 
officer, and I find that they confirm 
the view which I take of the subject; for 
though these documents show that the 
mortality in large and densely-populated 
towns, compared with the mortality in the 
same amount of population in rural districts, 
is very large, there is no evidence to prove 
that between towns where factory labour is 
carried on, and other towns where no fae- 
tories exist, there is any such difference in 
the ratio of mortality. In the return for 
the summer quarter ending on the 30th of 
September, 1846, the Registrar General, 
after stating generally the remarkable mor- 
tality which prevailed throughout the coun- 
try during the summer, and which he at- 
tributed to the excessive heat, enumerated 
particular towns in which the mortality had 
greatly exceeded the ordinary ratio, and 
in some instances was doubled. Amongst 
the places thus particularly referred to, 
were Maidstone, Brighton, Portsea, Win- 
chester, Oxford, Clifton, Ipswich, Nor- 
wich, Plymouth, Burslem, Dudley, Wal- 
sal, Nottingham, Lincoln, Manchester, 
and Liverpool; a list from which no infer- 
ence can be drawn, unfavourable to the 
general health of the factory districts, or 
raising the presumption that factory labour 
was in any degree the cause of the in- 
creased mortality. The Registrar Gene- 
ral’s return goes on to state that— 


“In the annual reports and quarterly returns, 
the causes of these differences in the mortality of 
the several parts of the country and the population, 
have been discussed. The high mortality of towns 
has been traced to crowded lodgings, dirty dwel- 
lings, personal uncleanliness, the concentration of 
unhealthy emanations from narrow streets without 
fresh air, water or sewers. The rapidity of de- 
composition, and the facility with which all kinds 
of animal matter become tainted, and run into 
putrefaction, enable us to understand, how ina 
summer like the past, in which the temperature 
was unusually high, the diseases referable to an 
impure atmosphere should be so prevalent and 
fatal.” 

Other parts of the report are to the same 
effect. Both of the Registrar General's 
reports are well worthy the serious atten- 
tion of the House, with a view to the adop- 
tion of the remedial measures which are 
suggested by the writer; but I think that 
the facts stated with respect to mortality 
are not capable of influencing the decision 
of the House upon the question now before 
it. Results similar to those to which I have 
already referred, are given in the Registrar 
General’s last quarterly return, ending the 
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31st of December, 1846. In that docu- 
ment the high rate of mortality observable 
in many parts of the country was ascribed 
to the prevalence of typhus, scarlatina, and 
other epidemic complaints, which had af- 
fected many towns, such as Newcastle, for 
instance, which appears to have suffer- 
ed more severely than Manchester. In 
Liverpool, also, the mortality is quite as 
great, if not greater, than the mortality 
in towns where factory labour is carried on. 
I therefore feel justified in saying that the 
facts of the case amply confirm the view 
which I took of this part of the subject 
when the hon. Member introduced his Bill. 
The only passage in the Registrar General’s 
returns which has any bearing upon the 
question before the House, is one in which 
he refers to the neglect of children by their 
mothers, which is, perhaps, carried to a 
greater extent in manufacturing districts 
than in other parts of the country. Still, 
looking not only to the Registrar General’s 
returns, but to the reports of the respective 
registrars for Manchester and Liverpool, it 
appears that this species of maternal neg- 
lect is very prevalent in large towns, irre- 
spective of the nature of the employment in 
which the mothers are engaged. The neg- 
lect to obtain medical aid, often essential to 


the preservation of life in the early stages 
of infancy, causes a great loss of life; and ac- 
cordingly we find thatthe mortality amongst 
children under 3 and 5 years of age, is ge- 


nerally very extensive. I am not aware 
that it is necessary for me to address any 
further observations to the House. In what 
Ihave said, I have expressed my own indi- 
vidual opinions. I felt myself called upon 
todo so in consequence of the reference 
which the hon. Member for Montrose made, 
in the absence of my noble Friend, to the 
appeal which was made to him at the close 
of last Session by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. In his answer to that appeal, my 
noble Friend, after stating what he thought 
essential with respect to a general agree- 
ment, amongst Members of a Government, 
upon questions of principle, claimed for 
himself and others freedom of thought and 
action as to matters of minor importance; 
My noble Friend expressed himself as fol- 
lows, with reference to this particular ques- 
tion :— 

“ But now with regard to the Factories Act ; I 
have already stated what I think should be the 
latitude allowed by persons who, in the present 
day, meet together in a Cabinet. I have given 
my vote in favour of shortening the hours in fac- 
tories. I stated, I believe, in the last discussion 
On that subject, that if we went into Committee, I 
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should be in favour of shortening the time to ele- 
ven hours by law. If such a measure be intro- 
duced again, I shall give my vote in conformity 
with those that I have previously given.” 

My noble Friend then stated my agree- 
ment with him in opinion on this question, 
and the difference which existed between 
us and my right hon. Friend the present . 
Secretary of Ireland, and added— 

“ I think an Administration can be carried on 
usefully with regard to the general interests of the 
country—usefully with regard to many topics of 
administration, and yet not have identical views 
upon this question of the factories.” 

I have no doubt that in the course of this 
discussion, but certainly when the division 
shall take place, it will be apparent that a 
difference of opinion prevails amongst the 
Members of the Government with respect 
to this question—a difference which has 
all along been anticipated. Notwithstand- 
ing what has fallen from the hon. Member 
for Montrose, I still entertain my former 
opinion upon this matter—an opinion which 
I will not shrink from avowing. I am not 
insensible to the difficulties with which the 
question is beset, nor the magnitude of the 
interests which are involved in it. I feel 
that the magnitude of those interests, and 
the difficulties to which I have adverted, 
make it incumbent on us to proceed 
with great deliberation and caution in 
the course which the hon. Member for 
Oldham invites us to pursue. Agreeing 
with my noble Friend, I shall vote for the 
second reading of the Bill; agreeing fur- 
ther with him as to the necessity of exercis- 
ing caution in a matter of this kind, and of 
not taking a single step which cannot be 
justified by past experience, I shall, if the 
Bill go into Committee, vote for the clause 
which restricts the hours of labour to eleven 
instead of twelve; and shall vote against 
the clause which proposes to limit the 
hours of labour still further at the end of 
the year by restricting them to ten. I 
admit that it would be most desirable to 
settle this question at once and for ever; 
but I am not sure that, if we were to 
adopt ten hours as the limit of labour, 
we should prevent future agitation, unless 
that limitation could be fixed by the gene= 
ral concurrence of all parties interested. 
There are even advocates for an eight hours 
Bill. If the masters and workmen were 
agreed with respect to the limitation to be 
placed upon the hours of labour, I think it 
would be safer to adopt the basis of their 
agreement, and take our stand upon it; but 
unfortunately that cannot be done. I must, 
therefore, take the course which I think 
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best in the circumstances in which we are 
placed. I think that the Legislature has 
not fulfilled the obligations which it has 
taken upon itself relative to factory la- 
bour. I also think that, as far as Par- 
liament has gone, its interference has 
been attended with advantage to all con- 
cerned. Believing this, I do not feel 
myself justified in saying ‘“‘ No” to the 
second reading; but, at the same time, I 
cannot go the full length proposed, be- 
cause I think it is necessary to act with 
caution in a matter of such importance. 
I, therefore, vote for the second reading, 
with the intention, as I have already stated, 
of opposing, if the Bill goes into Commit- 
tee, the clause which restricts at a future 
period the hours of labour to ten. 

Mr. BANKES observed, that the inten- 
tions of the Government had now been as- 
certained, and that it was satisfactory to 
know the question was not regarded in the 
light of a political or party one. It was 
not the case of an Opposition making an 
instrument of a Bill in order to annoy the 
Government; for it was a fact, that the 
head of the Government was prepared to 
give the second reading his support, and to 
vote for its going into Committee; and al- 
though the Government were not disposed, 
at the present moment, to aid those who 
asked for a Ten Hours Bill, they were not 
prepared to say, that, under no circum- 
stances, at some future time, that descrip- 
tion of legislation might not be the proper 
one. He believed he was authorized in 
saying, that those who sought for a Ten 
Hours Bill had not entered into any com- 
promise. But if it were the pleasure of 
the Government to command all the 
strength which perhaps they might have 
the means of summoning, and pass the 
measure in the form of which they ap- 
proved, it would be a satisfaction to those 
who asked for more to obtain thus much; 
and it would not be unsatisfactory to the 
public to have a year or two of experience 
to satisfy them, that so far from any loss 
being sustained, there would be in this fur- 
ther step of legislation a gain to all, in the 
same manner as gain had hitherto resulted 
from every step that had been taken to- 
wards reducing the restrictions upon fac- 
tory labour. Though he regretted that the 
matter had not been made the subject of 
private arrangement, he could not say that 
he was disappointed in the expectation that 
such arrangement would be made; for he 
did not anticipate that result, although he 
had the highest authority for saying, that 
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an arrangement of the kind was expected 
by one of the greatest opponents to the 
measure under discussion. He did not 
see that hon. Gentleman now in the House; 
but he was in the House since the com. 
mencement of the debate, and he had rea. 
son to believe he was in some adjoining 
chamber of the House at the present mo- 
ment, and he, therefore, would not scruple 
to speak of the hon. Member for Durham 
as if he were present. [Mr. Bright at 
this moment made his appearance.| On 
the 23rd of May, last year, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham stated, in his place, that 
the proper way would be for the operatives 
to seek the effect of a Ten Hours Bill by 
arrangement with their masters. They 
desired it ; and the hon. Member admitted 
they ought to have had it if they could get 
it by that means. Had those means been 
sought, or had any means been sought? 
and if they had, would the hon. Member 
for Durham say why they had failed? Had 
the proposals been made by the operatives 
to the masters? or had proposals been 
made by the masters to the operatives, 
with respect to that arrangement which 
the hon. Member admitted was so desi- 
rable—admitted was so just and right? 
or had the hon. Member changed his opin- 
ion from that time to the present? The 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have retained 
his opinion up to a late period. The hon. 
Member had been subjected to many ques- 
tions lately—since he put himself forward 
as a candidate for the great commercial 
city of Manchester. The hon. Member 
had stood prominently forward, and openly 
courted the inquiry of those who might 
wish to hear his opinions; and, among 
other questions put to the hon. Member in 
December last, he was asked, whether he 
did not consider the necessity of time being 
allowed for education with regard ‘to young 
persons in factories? And, in answer to 
that question, he said— 

“ Well, I am quite certain that the man who 
works ten hours a day is much more likely to be 
educated than the one who works twelve. I do 
not differ upon this point; but I differ on the 
point, whether a reduction of time ought to be 
carried out by the Legislature, or by a regulation 
between the masters and the operatives them- 
selves,” 

Had he quoted the hon. Gentleman right ? 
[Mr. Bricut: That is correct.] He was, 
then, justified in asking the hon. Member, 
whether he had made any endeavour to 
promote that adjustment which, in the 
month of May last, he had stated to be not 
only right, but just? Had he, between 
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May and December, made any such at- 
tempts? Between December and Feb- 
yuary, had the hon. Member made any 
such endeavour ? or did he know of any 
such endeavour having been made? Was 
there ever, or could there ever have been, 
any period more favourable for such an ad- 
justment, when the mills were partly closed 
—when the hours of labour were shortened, 
not by any mutual agreement entered into 
between the masters and the operatives, 
but shortened from other causes, which he 
would not at the present moment inquire 
into, but which showed, in point of fact, 
that no adjustment had been made. If it 
were the fact that no effort had been 
made for this purpose, what chance was 
there that that arrangement would be 
made now? ‘There had been time for 
making the experiment; and since the hon. 
Member said that it ought to have been 
done, what chance, he again asked, remain- 
ed that it would be done at all? The hon. 
Member for Durham was now a candidate— 
undoubtedly he had every right to be so— 
for the representation of one of the largest 
and most commercial cities in the country, 
the city of Manchester. The hon. Member 
might not have been in the House when a 
petition was presented, signed by 22,000 
persons residing there, and with the leave 
of the House he would read the prayer of 
that petition. The petitioners said that 
they deeply sympathized with the factory 
workers in that large and important manu- 
facturing city, many of whom were of ten- 
der years, shut up in a close room for a 
period in each day that was quite incom- 
patible with their nature, and calculated 
materially to impair their growth; and 
they added, that owing to the long hours 
of labour these young persons were de- 
barred from all means of enjoying the be- 
nefits of religious or secular education; 
that in consequence of the long hours of 
which the petitioners complained, the factory 
operatives were in a worse position than 
any other artisans, by which their physical 
frame was deteriorated; and if no relaxa- 
tion were afforded,they would be mere repre- 
sentatives of the human body, without any 
of the vigour which should accompany it. 
They prayed therefore that the Legisla- 
ture would pass a Ten Hours Bill without 
further delay. . These sentiments emanated 
from 22,000 persons whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham sought to represent in Par- 
liament. True, they had no votes, but 
they were still the persons whose opinions 
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and feelings he would represent. If the 
hon. Member, would, therefore, wish to 
please his future constituents, let him vote 
for this Bill, and thus render himself a 
more worthy candidate for their suffrages 
than he was at present. The hon. Mem- 
ber said last year that this was a fit and 
proper measure, which ought to be by 
some means adopted. There might be 
people in Manchester, perhaps, more pow- 
erful than the individuals whose names 
were appended to this petition; but he 
would not for a moment suppose that this 
consideration would influence his conduct 
now. He had, however, to recollect, that 
it was the expressed opinion of the hon. 
Member that this measure ought to pass; 
and, as it could not pass in the way of ad- 
justment and regulation between the em- 
ployers and the operatives, he (Mr. Bankes) 
called upon the hon. Member now to fulfil 
the pledge which he gave, and to carry 
out the measure by the only means left 
open, namely, a legislative enactment. A 
pamphlet had been circulated, which, al- 
though published two years before, had 
been only sent to him that day. That 
pamphlet contained grave charges against 
a most hon. person, and, containing such 
charges, he thought that it ought to have 
been circulated earlier, if at all. It was 
entitled, A Report of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Association of Millowners 
engaged in the Cotton Trade. Now he 
would not allude to the personal charges 
which that circular contained against this 
hon. person, but he would to one passage 
which he happened to glance at, for he 
had had no time to examine carefully the 
contents of the document. That passage 
stated— 


“Tt is useless to discuss whether the present 
arrangement of twelve hours a day for five days, 
and nine hours on Saturday, is precisely the best 
limitation for labour. It is the limit which Par- 
liament has long since established, and by which 
it is right to abide.” 


Now, the House would permit him to ask 


why it was ‘‘ useless to discuss?”” Was it 
useless to discuss this question? Could 
there be a better occupation of their time 
than to discuss whether that which was 
found a benefit to the people to a certain 
extent, should not be further extended, if 
any further additional benefit could be 
conferred? Could the House be better 
employed than in extending still further a 
measure which had been already found 
good? The quotation went on: ‘* Usage 
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and habit have accommodated themselves 
to this period.”” Why, that was said of the 
slave trade; ‘‘ usage and habit’’ had ex- 
isted there for a long time, but that was 
no reason why that usage and habit should 
be permitted to continue. ‘‘ Upon the 
continued certainty of this limitation, the 
master manufacturer has based his caleu- 
lation of a profitable return.’”” Why, what 
right had the master manufacturer to base 
his calculation on this limitation? Had 
not this been a constant subject of inquiry 
—of proper inquiry—year after year? 
Had it not been constantly agitated in that 
House, and most justly agitated? Was 
there any reason why the master manufac- 
turers, when the former law was passed, 
should speculate upon no further altera- 
tion of the law in all time coming? The 
hon. Member for Montrose had been 
pleased to say that he had got one beset- 
ting sin, and that was his universal advo- 
cacy of all reductions in taxation and re- 
trenchments in expenditure. But the hon. 
Member had another besetting sin, and 
that was his determination to look with 
such intensity on one side of the question, 
that he omitted altogether to look at the 
other. Now, when the hon. Member for 
Montrose supported the resolution of 1824 
to which he referred, he doubtless thought 
it the concentration of all human wisdom; 
but these Acts were based upon no ab- 
stract proposition; they were passed with 
caution; and their results had been tested 
by experience — Acts reducing the la- 
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then, if they were ignorant, why not let 
them be educated, and afford time for edu. 
eating them? That was precisely what 
the advocates of short time proposed. At 
that moment, when an extended measure 
of education was being introduced into 
the other House of Parliament, surely 
some arrangement should be made by 
which the young factory operative, in 
common with all classes in the coun- 
try, might be benefited. The measure, 
as far as the factory workman was con- 
cerned, was an insult to him, for it pro- 
vided a large sum for educational purposes, 
from the benefits of which he would be al- 
together debarred. The hon. Member for 
Durham admitted that the man who work- 
ed ten hours, had more time for the pur- 
poses of education than the man who work- 
ed twelve hours. Had the young person who 
worked twelve hours any time for eduea- 
tion at all? He was compelled to devote 
twelve hours to work, and he required two 
hours a day for meals—where, then, could 
the time for education be found? What 
was the use of their grand scheme for the 
education of the people, if no time was 
afforded by which they could avail them- 
selves of it? The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had put an hypothetical case. “ You 
cannot,’ said he, ‘* pass an equal law for 
the limitation of labour, because the labour- 
ers are of different conditions in life, One 
has a father and mother, and another is 
not burdened with either.’”’ He (Mr. 
| Bankes) said, give them all the advantage 





bour of those under thirteen years of | of the same law. He could see no dis- 


age from seventy-four hours a week to 
thirty-six, and that of young persons 
above that age from seventy-four to six- 
ty-nine. All these concessions had been 
universally admitted by every one but 
the hon. Member for Montrose to be at- 
tended with the happiest success, with- 
out any counterbalancing inconvenience to 
any of the partiesinterested. If the hon. 
Member for Montrose would but consider 


| tinction that could be safely made between 
| the one labourer and the other. The 
| House would remember that when this 
| measure was first brought before them, they 

were shocked at the recital of the cruelties 
‘perpetrated in the factories; they had 
_ heard of the physical deformities which re- 
sulted from the nature of the employment. 
| He had always heard and read those state- 
' ments with much pain; with a belief that, 


the matter fairly, he would find that the | intentionally, the manufacturers were not 
result of these restrictions were not at all | guilty of the crueltics imputed to them; 
unfavourable to our manufactures or to | and with the hope that the offences them- 
our commerce, For while in 1815 there | selves were greatly exaggerated. He could 
were but 6,000 bales of cotton consumed | not be indifterent either to the physical or 
weekly, in 1846, after the passing of | to the moral deterioration of thousands of 
these measures, the quantity of cotton | the industrious class. He was of opinion 
consumed was no less than 30,000 bales | that this was the fitting opportunity for the 
per week, being an increase of no less | enactment of a measure to remedy this evil. 
than 400 per cent. ‘‘ Oh, but,” says the | If they passed the Bill at this period, it 
hon. Member for Montrose, ‘‘ these people | would entail no inconvenience on the ma- 
do not know their own interest.” Well, | nufacturer, inasmuch as the hours of la 
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bour were limited on account of other cir- 
cumstances. The hon. Member for Dur- 
ham had beer: unable to carry into effect 
a measure which he himself declared was 
fit and proper, and therefore it behoved 
the Legislature to interpose a paternal care. 
He would give his cordial assent to the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Mr. M. PHILLIPS said, as the hon. 
Member for Durham had had a speech 
made at him, as the Member for Manches- 
ter in posse, by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, perhaps the House, be- 
fore hearing that hon. Member, would per- 
mit him, as the Member for Manchester 
in esse, to express his opinions on the 
question, which opinions remained totally 
unchanged. He trusted it would not be 
thought he had no sympathy with the 
working classes of this country if he took 
a different view of the subject from the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire. But it was 
the duty of the representatives of great 
commercial interests to weigh well the con- 
sequences before they allowed their feelings 
to precipitate them into any particular 
course of legislation. He should act now 


on this question as he had acted from the 
first moment it was mooted in the House. 
He had seen nothing that shook his opin- 


ion of the unsoundness of interference 
with adult labour; and though the Bill 
simply sought to regulate the labour of 
young persons, yet its effect would be to 
draw under its operation those who, in 
point of age, were not the parties for whom 
they were legislating. They must, then, 
raise the question which it practically be- 
came—that of limiting the adult labour 
of the people; and he would ask this ques- 
tion, in limine, why did they press a kind 
of legislation on one class of the commn- 
nity which they were not ready to apply to 
another? The question was of vast im- 
portance to the weal or woe of hundreds of 
thousands of fellow-beings; and he confess- 
ed he was not prepared to pass through 
the gate they were opening, being per- 
suaded the results would be most dis- 
astrous to the commercial interests of the 
country. He could not separate the in- 
terests of the employers of capital from 
those of the operatives; they were insepar- 
ably connected. Capital could not be 
withdrawn from a branch of trade without 
injury to those it employed; they could 
not fetter capital without tying the hands 
of those it set in motion. He viewed it as 
& great, a vast question; he could not 
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agree that it was merely a question of hu- 
manity. The right hon. Secretary of 
State had, without intending it, drawn a 
false conclusion from preceding facts. He 
said he did not apprehend the evils of in- 
terference would be so serious as represent- 
ed by the manufacturers, because opinions 
equally strong as to the injury the cotton 
trade would suffer, were stated when limi- 
tations were first imposed. But this fact 
should be recollected; hitherto they had 
only legislated as to the classes of persons 
and the number of hours they should be 
employed. They had never yet touched 
the working of mills or machinery; they 
had not yet assigned any limit to the num- 
ber of hours a factory might work. If a 
degree of suecess had attended their past 
legislation, they could not draw from it any 
conclusion that they should come safe out 
of the great experiment of limiting the 
hours of working machinery. This was 
the great distinction he wished to point 
out to the right hon. Baronet. With re- 
ference to the measure itself, he was con- 
firmed in the opinion he had repeatedly 
stated, that if they limited the number of 
hours of labour to ten instead of twelve, 
there must be a corresponding diminution 
in the wages of the operatives employed. 
They should recollect that work in facto- 
ries was not paid like agricultural labour, by 
the day; all good farmers now tried as much 
as possible to set task-work, leaving it to 
the man’s skill to produce as much as he 
could in a given time. That was the 
principle on which wages were usually 
paid in cotton factories; and inasmuch as 
the masters gave so much for a cer- 
tain number of pounds of cotton twist pro- 
duced, that system would continue in spite 
of all the legislation that House could 
effect. If they limited the hours of work- 
ing, they would interfere not merely with 
the labour of women and children, but 
with that of adults and grown-up men; and 
to that he was not prepared to give his 
consent. If they carried out this work of 
legislation, where could they stop ? What 
trade was there to which they could not 
extend a similar system of interference ? 
How, if they interfered in this respect, were 
they to avoid interference with the em- 
ployment of agricultural labour? He 
would beg of hon. Members to weigh well 
the consequences before they decided on 
taking so important a step. He knew how 
presumptuous it would be supposed in any 
individual, in or out of the House, attempt- 
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ing to prophesy what the results might be; 
all he would say was, that he feared the 
consequences would be most serious to the 
national industry, and not in conformity 
with what was accepted as legitimate le- 
gislation. He did not ask for that kind of 
liberty in the question which was shown in 
their alternately talking about an eleven 
hours, a ten hours, or an eight hours 
Bill. He confessed, that if they were de- 
termined on making the experiment, he 
would prefer it being made in a manner 
about which there could be no mistake. 
He would much rather join hon. Members 
who proposed an eight hours Bill for all 
labour, rather than side with the party 
which suggested a middling, medium sort 
of legislation—which would go as far as the 
half-way house, and no further—and which 
set up no traceable test by which the me- 
rits of their suggestion might be tried. 
He could assure the House that he spoke 
on this question without any bias from 
personal interest. If such had been the 
case, he had endeavoured to divest himself 
of that bias; and he begged to state to 
hon. Members opposite, who might fancy, 
in looking at him as the representative of 
the millowners of Manchester, that he was 
deeply influenced by that fact in the view 
he might take of the subject, that, happily, 
he possessed no personal predilection which 
could have the slightest weight with him 
in the vote he should give. He louked at 
it simply as a great politico-economical 
question—he considered that a departure 
from the rules of political economy, as 
evinced in the attempt to legislate in re- 
ference to the time of labour, was tanta- 
mount to an attempt to regulate the wages 
of labour; and that if they ventured to 
touch them in one branch of industry, 
there was no earthly reason why they 
should not proceed to deal with them in 
all other branches. If they did make that 
attempt, most surely would they fail in the 
issue. He most sincerely regretted, when 
so much good and kindly feeling was being 
manifested towards the operative portion 
of the community, that they so erred in 
their efforts, that, with the intention of 
serving that class, they were taking a 
direction which could lead only to its in- 
jury. He admitted that he was addressing 
hon. Gentlemen whose purposes were most 
benevolent; but it was no offence to them 
to say they might, notwithstanding, be ex- 
tremely ignorant of the practical details in- 
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upon the attention of the country. The 
House had, in fact, just heard a very frank 
admission from the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
whose industry in making himself master 
of every subject before him was well known, 
while he gave a very decided opinion, that 
in practical acquaintance with the state of 
‘our factory population he was altogether 
deficient. Now, when such vast interests 
and such great numbers were concerned in 
the settlement of this question, it was 
surely not expecting too much that hon. 
Gentlemen would examine before they re- 
solved. It was not, however, for him to 
catechize hon. Members, or to ask them 
what they really did understand; the an- 
swer would be to tell him to mind his own 
business, and to give them that credit for 
intelligence which they perhaps accorded 
to him. He would simply express a doubt 
if they were justified in proceeding with 
such litile hesitation before they were fa- 
miliar with the facts. He could easily 
forgive, in the cases of some, the mistakes 
into which they had fallen. He was aware 
that, from the very commencement of the 
discussion, representations and statements 
had been made of a grossly exaggerated 
character with respect to the asserted un- 
healthiness of the employment in mills and 
factories. He hoped he should not be mis- 
understood in his sentiments relative to 
their past legislation; he granted it had 
been most useful and beneficial. In the 
cotton trade, as in every other trade, as in 
agriculture, there were many men posses- 
ed of so low an order of mind as to be re- 
gardless of the well-being of their fellow- 
creatures, and who neglected the interests 
of those connected with them in the rela- 
tion of employer and employed. To such 
men their past legislation had applied, and 
to them only. The individuals, however, 
who had sought to avoid the rules and re- 
gulations of the cotton trade, were to be 
looked for merely in those districts to which 
supervision had not been extended; and, 
that supervision having become available, 
they were no longer to be found. For a 
considerable period the millowners and 
cotton-spinners had attempted to keep pace 
with legislation; but they had continually 
found themselves thwarted by the men he 
had described, and who had endeavoured to 
undersell them in every market. He did 
not deny the difficulties which had sur- 
rounded their past legislation; but he 





volved in the question which they urged 





doubted whether the right hon. Baronet 
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(Sir G. Grey) had stated the case fully. 
They must recollect, in order to compre- 
hend the result, that they had proceeded 
by degrees, beginning with children of 
" yery tender age; that, as they proceeded 
year by year, these children had progressed 
also, and therefore their regulations were 
now much better adapted to the existing 
state of things than at first. But while 
acceding to the supposition that when they 
dealt with the labour of women and chil- 
dren, they had done no mischief, he must 
protest, in contradiction to the views of the 
right hon. Baronet, that when they inter- 
fered with adult labour, they interfered 
with the investment of capital. He would 
not touch upon the question of foreign 
competition; but he apprehended, that if 
they sought to deny the free will of grown- 
up labour, they would ultimately have to 
regulate the rate of wages. These were 
the opinions he entertained; he saw nothing 
but difficulties accumulating prospectively 
connected with this question. He did not 
undervalue the well-being of his fellow- 
creatures; and he was as anxious as the 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken to 
see them well educated: but he felt himself 
eompelled to weigh well the permanent ob- 
stacles to the course recommended. He 
believed that if the Government adopted 
the advice of hon. Members opposite, they 
would permit a measure to pass disadvan- 
tageous to the multitude. He desired that 
some improvement might take place, but 
not to be carried out in the way suggested; 
and he hoped, ere long, to see some means 
taken to lessen those evils which were in- 
separable, not only from the employment 
in mills, but from labour in every large 
and crowded community, and which they 
might find in the lanes and alleys of great 
manufacturing towns, and meet with in the 
streets of that vast metropolis. 

Lorp J. MANNERS trusted that the 
hon. Gentleman, who had vindicated him- 
self from any possible charge of being 
personally interested in the vote he should 
give, would permit him to say that there 
was no hon. Gentleman in that House 
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standing in less need of such a vindication. | 


Unnecessary, however, as he considered 
that protest to be, perhaps the hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow those who advocated 
this measure to make use of the same vin- 
dication. Until, indeed, he had heard the 
hon. Member for Montrose say that the 
Bill was supported on party grounds, he 








had little expected to have it declared in 
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that House that there was the necessity, 
either in advocacy or in opposition, of such 
a superfluous attestation of integrity of 
motive. He should have thought that any 
one, looking back to the past history of 
the question, would come to the conclusion, 
however hon. Gentlemen might have dif- 
fered in their views, that in this, at least, 
all were agreed; that never was a great 
question, affecting largely the polity of a 
country, debated more exclusively on pure, 
on high, and on disinterested grounds. 
And when he thought of the hundreds of 
thousands who in this half-century had 
gone down to their graves, their hopes 
deferred, deputing to their children the 
advocacy of the cause they had advo- 
cated —when he thought of those chil- 
dren who had been left to die of over-toil, 
and how, over and over again, they had 
petitioned and protested, it must be con- 
ceded that their conduct of this great 
cause had been worthy of this country, 
and worthy of the great interests involved 
in its satisfactory settlement. It was not 
alone the soldiers who had perished in this 
thirty years’ pacific war ; the generals who 
had led the armies had one by one de- 
parted. Sir R. Peel might die and be- 
queath the contest to Sir J. Hobhouse ; 
Sir J. Hobhouse might advance to a cer- 
tain point, and there rest contented with 
his labours. Mr. Sadler might succeed to 
Sir J. Hobhouse, and fight with no appa- 
rent success; and, afterwards, the head of 
the veteran Mr. Oastler might become grey 
with years of disappointment. Lord Ash- 
ley might carry on the war to the eve of 
victory; and then, overcome by extrane- 
ous circumstances, yield the leadership 
—at least, in that House—to the hon. 
Member for Oldham. But still, never for 
a moment did the working men despond or 
despair; still and always they had mani- 
fested the same resolute will and indomita- 
ble perseverance; and now, at the end of 
this Parliament, in the year 1847, they 
had the question definitively brought before 
them by the hon. Member for Oldham. 
He had listened with patience and attention 
to the speeches of hon. Gentlemen against 
the Bill; and more and more had he be- 
come convinced that Lord Ashley, when 
deprecating, in the noblest language, the 
unparalleled act of the Government in 
1844, most truly ascribed to its real cause 
that influence which the noble Lord was 
allowed to possess :— 


“It is possible,” he said, “ nay more, it is pro- 
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bable (for their efforts have been great), that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will be successful—that they 
will carry the day; but, for how long? If they 
would render their victory a lasting one, they 
must extinguish all the sentiments that gave rise 
to mine.” 

In that sentence lay the secret of the 
indomitable will discovered, during so 
many years, by the working men and 
operatives of the north. As long as wo- 
men had eyes to weep, and souls to pray 
—as long as men had hearts to feel, 
voices to utter, and hands to raise, so 
long would this struggle be continued ; 
so long would those ill-gained victories be 
fruitless. And now, when the question 
was fully before them, let them consider 
what were the arguments which they had 
heard that day against the passing of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department 
had aptly described them as the old argu- 
ments ; but then a certain amount of novelty 
was to be observed in their application. 
There was this material difference, that, 


year after year, as the same arguments | 


were advanced, so was their efficiency im- 
paired. That which was a good reason in 
1844, lost all its logical spell in 1845; that 
which carried with it conviction, or at any 
rate votes, in 1845, had no weight what- 
ever in 1847. The House would recollect 
some of the old arguments. Let them 
take, by way of instance, the corn laws. 
It would be remembered—and those whose 
memories went not so far back could refer 
to the records for the fact—that, in 1832, 
the argument borrowed from the existence 
of the corn laws was used in opposition to 
any alteration ; and they could not forget 
the consummate skill with which that ar- 
gument had been wielded against them in 
1844, by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Dorchester (Sir J. Graham). Lord 
Ashley had felt that argument so strongly 
that he resigned his seat in that House, 
and contributed, by the influence of his 
high character, as much as any man could, 
to the repeal of the corn laws. But did 
not the men of the north of England feel, 
did not the working men of civilized society 
all over the world feel, that, when the 
League virtually triumphed last year, the 
Ten Hours Bill would follow as a necessary 
and plighted consequence? But, even 
then, the right hon. Baronet battled with 
pertinacity and courage worthy of a better 
cause; like that other valiant border knight, 
without fear and without reproach, so cele- 
brated in ancient song, when he lost his 
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legs he fought upon his stumps; and the 
right hon. Gentleman produced the rem. 
nant of the corn laws as an argument still 
against the adoption of the Ten Hours Bill, 
Well, what was the case now? Would 
they have anything said about the corn 
laws on the present occasion? There were 
no such corn laws now in existence; and 
by the time this Ten Hours Bill was pro- 
posed to come into operation, there would 
be no duty whatever left on foreign pro- 
visions of any sort. But why waste words 
on so transparent a fallacy? It had served 
its turn, and he hoped it had now been 
consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets, 
And if there had been any force in the ar- 
gument as to the high prices of provisions, 
or if the corn laws made any valid objec. 
tion to the passing of the Ten Hours Bill, 
because of the high prices of the food in 
use among our manufacturing population, 
was not that moment a favourable oppor- 
tunity for adopting the Bill? Inasmuch, 
now, as high prices for provisions were 
paid in spite of there being no corn law, 
and when production in the manufacturing 
districts could not be said to be excessive, 
the Bill could have no apparent result ; for 
it was admitted by every hon. Gentleman 
connected with those districts that the 
mills were obliged to work short time. The 
effect would be, however, that when the 
current set in the other way, and whena 
favourable reaction occurred, then stability 
and security would be imparted to that re- 
action, in the stead of that wild, insane, 
and injurious reaction which hitherto had 


| attended the recurrence of prosperity to the 


manufacturing districts. In order to show 
that they could not depend, as it was con- 
tended they could, on the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the master manufacturers on such 
occasions, he would quote to the House 
an extract from the monthly circular of 
Messrs. Ferguson and Taylor for February. 
They had heard last month, of mills being 
closed, of mills working four days in the 
week; and now they saw a recurrence, with- 
out apparent cause, to full time. Was this 
an indication of the prudence becoming the 
circumstances? Messrs. Ferguson and 
Taylor said— 

“Stocks are daily accumulating, and must before 
long press heavily upon the market. Yet the spin- 
ners and manufacturers, with reckless infatuation, 
in the face of increasing stocks, of advanced prices 
in the raw material, and of a declining demand for 
yarns and goods, have for the greater part revert- 
ed-to full time, and production within the last 
fortnight has resumed almost its former vigour.” 
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Yes, it had resumed its former vigour, of 
course to be followed by a corresponding 
retrograde movement. And what could be 
the effect on the working man of such a 
system of never-ending variation? Could 
he who was not employed at all last week, 
and who was employed this week for a 
period of labour exceeding that decided 
by every medical writer as fit for a human 
being, and who would again be relegated 
to forced idleness next week—could that 
man be expected to acquire habits of so- 
briety and order, to be contented with his 
lot, and to regard with affection the insti- 
tutions under which he lived? One of the 
main arguments to be urged in favour of 
this Ten Hours Bill—if they admitted, 
what was asserted always by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that a man could not 
do in ten hours the same work which he 
could do in twelve hours—one of its chief 
results would be found to be this: it 
would tend to spread over the surface of 
the year the very same amount of labour 
more evenly and more equally than at pre- 
sent. They were met by the assertion, in 
the second place, that even if the result 
were so, it would nevertheless be wrong 
to shackle capital and speculation ; and 
that if they attempted to regulate the 
speed of manufacturing enterprise, they 
might destroy the springs by which it 
moved at all. Why, as well might they 
tell him, that— 
“when a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly had broke loose, 
And borne down all before him,” 

was subjected to the curb, and made to know 
his rider, his usefulness would be impaired, 
and his energy destroyed. And to show 
practically that this was not the case, he 
would corroborate what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, by referring to a table which ap- 
peared in the last edition of the great 
work of Mr. M‘Culloch. The first great 
restriction upon the hours of factory la- 
bour was imposed in 1831. He (Lord J. 
Manners) found that, in 1831, the declared 
value of cotton exports was 17,182,7361.; 
in 1832, the amount was 17,344,6761. 
From that day to this, the value had gone 
on increasing; and in 1842, the last year 
mentioned by M‘Culloch in that table, the 
amount was 21,670,1271. He thought this 
disposed of the argument that the markets 
of manufacturing enterprise had been nar- 
rowed by those restrictions. They had 
heard the prophecies contained in the cir- 
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cular of the committee of manufacturing 
millowners ; but the statement of the fac- 
tory delegates was deserving of attention, 
as showing how baseless were the fears ex- 
pressed, that the Bill would lessen the rate 
of wages. The delegates said— 

“ Night work has been entirely abolished. The 
hours of labour have been reduced from seventy- 
four to sixty-nine per week for all persons above 
the age of eighteen, except male adults. For all 
children below thirteen years of age, the hours 
have been reduced from seventy-four to thirty- 
six per week ; and in every case the greatest bene- 
fits have resulted to the class of workers protected. 
On the question of wages, it was on every one of 
those occasions predicted that the price of labour 
would fall in proportion to the time reduced ; 
whereas the contrary has in every instance been 
the result, and in several cases the money wages 
have been advanced.” 


Looking then to the past, and relying on 
the practical experience they had had for 
the future, they were justified in calling 
upon the opponents of the Bill to make 
out an irresistible case—to demonstrate 
by facts and figures, of which there could 
be no doubt, that wages would fall in con- 
sequence of the legislation which they 
supported. The manufacturing operatives 
said, in the first place, past experience had 
proved wages had not fallen, and, conse- 
quently, were not likely to fall; but, in the 
second place, granting this point — that 
wages would fall—they said that the coun- 
terbalancing advantage to them would be 
such as amply to compensate for that loss. 


| Those who had read the speeches of Lord 


Ashley would not think it was necessary to 
fortify that position. Lord Ashley proved 
and showed, in an indisputable manner, that 
falling wages would practically be made 
up in the increased attention which the 
operative would be able to pay to domestic 
concerns, in the increased facilities for 
household economy, and, last and most im- 
portant, in the improved social condition 
of the inmates of the cottages. But the 
factory operatives most justly said, in ad- 
dition to all this, that, by the repeal of the 
corn laws, they had been taught to expect 
one great element in their expenses would 
have been reduced. Ile would confirm the 
statement of the factory operatives by an 
appeal to a very able and impartial work 
by a great free-trading authority—a work 
that ought to be read, he thought, by every 
Member of that House. Mr. Thornton, 
in his work on over-population, fully de- 
monstrated that the operatives were not 
mistaken in supposing it to be for their 
interest that the hours of labour should be 
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regulated. In discussing the bearing of 
Lord Ashley’s proposal on the factory ope- 
ratives, he said— 

“ Although, as an isolated measure, the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour is of very doubtful 
expediency, a simultaneous arrangement might 
easily be made, which would free it from every 
objection. A fall of wages would be of no con- 
sequence, if the price of provisions and other ne- 
cessaries fell at the same time, so as to enable 
the operative, notwithstanding the decrease of his 
earnings, to purchase as much as before of every 
article required. It has been shown that free 
trade would reduce prices one-third. Suppose, 
then, that wages should fall one-quarter, the ope- 
rative would, notwithstanding, be really better 
off than before. Besides, it is possible that the 
unrestricted entry of foreign previsions might 
serve to prevent the occurrence of a fall of wages. 

With this precaution (free trade), the 
adoption of Lord Ashley’s plan, or even of one 
still bolder, would be an experiment of little 
hazard, which, if successful, would, by partially, 
at least, reinstating woman in her proper domes- 
tic office, contribute, more than any other single 
means, to the welfare of the labouring population 
of large towns.” 

Well, then, if this “‘ schoo! of Manches- 
ter,” as it had been called by the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury, was worthy of 
attention—if the reasons on which the 
corn laws were repealed were valid and 
sound reasons, viz., that the prices of pro- 
visions were to fall one-third, and our fo- 
reign trade was to be extended, then the 
factory operatives had aclear and undenia- 
ble right to demand the fulfilment of the 
promises made to them in this respect. 
But if, on the other hand, the Gentlemen 
representing the master manufacturers 
came forward and said they were grievously 
mistaken last year, but that they asked to 
be believed now; if they said, ‘‘ We told 
you that provisions would fall, and they 
have not fallen; we told you that our fo- 
reign trade would be enormously increased, 
and it has not been increased; and, there- 
fore, we ask you to believe that we 
are right, when we predict that a Ten 
Hours Bill will lower your wages,’’—if 
they came forward with language like 
this, then he would say, that it was not 
because he undervalued the talents or the 
eloquence of those hon. Gentlemen, but 
because he was compelled by a plain and 
painful necessity that he said he could not, 
in future, place any confidence in them. 
But if this were felt to be a great and dif- 
ficult question, and they were not willing 
to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of deciding it, then let them leave it to 
some impartial but competent men—to 
some intelligent, skilful, and honest arbi- 
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trators. Fortunately, these were to be 
found in the counties most interested—jn 
Yorkshire and Lancashire; and, therefore, 
this question was not to be left to the de. 
cision of the manufacturers only. There 
were classes in those districts who could 
satisfactorily decide this great question; 
and he must say that when they found 
there a most laborious, and intelligent, 
and intellectual priesthood, and a dis- 
senting ministry not less worthy of re. 
gard, for the ccre and pains they took to 
promote the interests of their flocks, and, 
above all, when they found a most intelli- 
gent body of medical gentlemen, they might 
safely leave the arbitration of this question 
to such impartial and skilful arbitrators, 
What was the view taken by the intelligent 
medical class ? and could there be in that 
House a doubt as to the opinion of the 
clergy throughout Yorkshire and Lanea- 
shire, when such men as the dean of Man- 
chester, the vicar of Huddersfield, the vicar 
of Leeds, the vicar of Bradford, and so 
many others, all came forward, and told the 
Tlouse that, for the sake of the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks, they sincerely 
prayed it to pass this Bill? When they 
found the medical gentlemen, and the 
traders, and the merchants, and the landed 
proprietors, all equally at one on the sub- 
ject, could they doubt, for a moment, that 
they were justified in leaving to those in- 
telligent and impartial classes to decide 
between the masters and the men on this 
question? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
given it as his opinion that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Fielden) was not jus- 
tified in drawing the conclusions which he 
had drawn from the statements of the 
Registrar General; but he would quote on 
the same subject the observations of a 
gentleman well known in the district to 
which he belonged—he meant Mr. Flet- 
cher, the surgeon of Bury. In a letter 
dated February 7, 1847, that gentleman 
said— 

“T have been professionally so much engaged 
that I did not know till yesterday that the second 
reading of your Factory Bill is fixed for Wednesday 
next, or I would earlier have communicated a 
few statistical facts, which so strikingly illustrate 
the effects of the present system, especially as re- 
gards the unavoidable neglect of their infants by 
mothers employed in the mills, that you may per- 
haps consider them worth using on that occasion. 
They came to my knowledge during an inquiry 
into the sanatory condition of different parts of 
this town, for the purpose of giving evidence on 
an Improvement Bill. Some years before, while 
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preparing a report for the Health of Towns’ Com- 
missioners, my attention had been attracted to 
the greater mortality especially of infants, in the 
factory districts of the town and neighbourhood, 
compared with those in which few mills existed. 
I, therefore, on this occasion, in calculating the 
average age at death in the better and worse con- 
ditioned localities, carefully distinguished the fac- 
tory operatives from the other working classes, 
The result proved the average age attained by the 
factory workers and their infants to be somewhat 
less than one half of the other operatives in the 
same districts. In order to prevent any doubt as 
to the accuracy of these calculations, I may men- 
tion that on finding the age at death of the factory 
population in one district so low as eight years, 
which appeared really incredible, I went over the 
registers a second time, being assisted by a friend 
accustomed to such researches, when finding the 
extracts and calculations perfectly correct, an ex- 
planation of this remarkable result appeared in 
the fact, that of every 100 deaths a fraction over 
61 are infants under the age of 2 years, while of 
the other operative classes, in the same locality, 
the deaths under 2 years are a fraction less than 
33 in 100. I give below the average age at death, 
and the deaths under 2 years of factory and other 
operatives, in three districts, which, differing ma- 
terially in their sanatory condition, and containing 
a large proportion of factory people, afford a fair 
comparison. The first is a town district, ex- 


tremely ill-conditioned as regards ventilation, 
draining, and cleaning. In this locality, the ave- 
rage age at death of factory operatives is eight 
years, other operatives, 14 years ; deaths of in- 
fants under 2 years, of factory operatives, 61 
1.5th per cent ; other operatives, 32 3-4ths per 


eent. In the registration district of Bury North, 
exclusive of the above, the average age at death 
is of factory operatives 9} years ; other operatives, 
19 years ; deaths of infants under 2 years, of fac- 
tory operatives, 54 3-5ths per cent ; other opera- 
tives 33 1-3rd per cent. In Woodhill district, 
lying a short distance from the town, and parti- 
cularly well situated as regards the health of its 
population, the general mortality of the northern 
suburb, of which it forms a part, being 1 in 44 
3-10ths, which is, I believe, about the average of 
all England, and being in this particular locality 
lin 40, the cottages of the operatives being also 
more roomy, better ventilated, and more cleanly 
than is generally the case, we find the average 
factory age 10 years; that of the other opera- 
tives 21} years; the deaths of infants under two 
years, of factory parents, 56 per cent; other 
Operatives, 33 per cent. In some other districts 
the disparity appears even greater, but the propor- 
tion of factory workers is so small, that I do not 
consider the test a fair one. I have only further 
to state, that these calculations are made on an 
average of seven years, and include every death 
that has occurred in these localities. They ap- 
pear calculated to rebut the assumption, that it is 
the condition of large towns, and not the employ- 
ment in factories, which produces the awful mor- 
tality, particularly of ihe infant population in the 
manufacturing districts. This, you are aware, has 

n strongly maintained by several medical 
practitioners and others. It was to disprove this 
fallacy that I endeavoured, as far as possible, in 
making these investigations, to ascertain the rela- 
tive effect of the two sources of disease and pre- 
mature mortality ; and Iam the more especially 
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induced to forward you the above extracts from 
the tables I have constructed, as Sir George Grey 
appears to have adopted an opinion which I am 
convinced will proye to be founded on a hasty and 
superficial examination of this important ques- 
tion.” 

In corroboration of this view taken by Mr. 
Fletcher, he might state that in a supple- 
mentary report presented to that House by 
the Factory Commissioners in 1834, it was 
stated that in one year, in Manchester, out 
of 1,000 deaths, there died under two years 
of age 424 children; in Liverpool, out of 
1,000 deaths, 362 children under two years 
of age; while in London, out of 1,000 
deaths, there died 308 children under two 
years of age. These results too plainly 
showed how the homes of tlie poor factory 
workers were desolated by the long hours 
of labour. They showed to them the Saxon 
matron, like the Hebrew mother of old, 
weeping for her children, and refusing to 
be comforted, because ‘‘ they are not.” 
They showed them the cradle rifled of its 
fairest treasures; they showed them the 
funeral decked in white, to prove that the 
departed one had gone to join the army of 
the innocents. And, on this ground, he 
appealed to the House whether a case had 
not been made out for the passing of this 
Bill? Those extracts, he thought, proved 
not only that the passing of the Bill would 
not diminish trade or lessen wages, but 
that no schemes for the moral or social 
improvement of the operatives could be 
successful without that restriction of the 
hours of labour. He had heard it said in 
the free-trade-hall of Manchester that it 
was in vain to attempt to give education to 
the people—that it was in vain to estab- 
lish lectures and institutions for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the people, if they 
did not at the same time provide them 
with the necessary hours to instruct them- 
selves. And if this was true of milliners 
and shoemakers, of hatters and paper- 
stainers, was it less true of workers in the 
factories? No! but it was answered they 
were agreed as to the end; it was the 
means only by which they sought to attain 
it that were objected to. Now, he for one, 
if he could see that there was any rational 
hope of such arrangements being come to 
as were proposed by the hon. Member for 
Montrose; if he could hear of a general 
movement in the factory districts in favour 
of that mode of settling the question; if he 
could hear of thousands of master-manu- 
facturers signing a bond to obtain this most 
desirable object; if he could hear of another 
quarter of a million being raised to insure 
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the success of the scheme, then he would 
say there might be some solid foundation 
in fact for this argument. But when he 
heard of funds raised, not*for such an ob- 
ject, not to promote such a measure, but to 
gratify the pride, perhaps the laudable 
pride, of the leaderswf the master manu- 
facturers, he should regard the working 
men of the north of England as the easiest 
dupes who had ever been practised upon if 
they should relax their exertions on any 
such groundless considerations. No! In 
a question of this kind, affecting the polity 
of the country, affecting the lives and the 
moral and social welfare of their fellow- 
subjects, the result was not to be left to 
the remote possibility of some unconceived, 
and as yet unexplained, regulations to be 
made between masters and men. They 
did not so deal with interests of far less 
importance. They did not wait till the 
rival companies who navigated the Thames 
agreed to regulate among themselves the 
speed of steam-boats; they did not wait 
till the master builders joined in a mutual 
bond that they would pay all due regard to 
the sanatory regulations necessary in con- 
structing dwellings; they did not ask whether 
master chimney-sweepers would, of them- 
selves, consent not to send climbing boys up 
their flues; they did not wait till the coal- 
masters agreed that they would put a stop 
to the practice of harnessing women to coal- 
trucks; they did not wait till the proprietors 
of the slaves in the West Indies made ar- 
rangements with those slaves to emanci- 
pate them—these, and thousands of other 
instances, could be adduced where they did 
not wait for private arrangements, but 
vindicated the imperial majesty of the law; 
that law to which Hooker said—* All 
things on earth do homage, the very 
least, as feeling her care—the very great- 
est, as not exempt from her power.”’ 
No! they brought the majesty of the law 
to settle all those questions, and to vindi- 
cate the rights of the powers that were 
ordained of God, to watch over and protect 
the lives and happiness of the people. 
When hon. Gentleman objected on prin- 
ciple to legislative interference in this mat- 
ter, they ought in consistency to object to 
interference in all other matters. Could 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, or the school 
of philosophy to which he belonged, say 
they disapproved of interference, after the 
fact that they had interfered and were in- 
terfering in a thousand instances? Could 
he persuade weakness to put itself at the 
mercy of power—poverty at the command 
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kings, and governments, and legislatures 
had been established in order to do nothing 
in these matters? And if this were not 
the case, if all the governments of all parts 
of the world, and in every period of the 
world’s history, had interfered to protect 
and watch over the weakest and poorest of 
their subjects, then let them point out to 
him, if they could, a more feasible, a more 
safe, and less objectionable mode of in- 
terposition, and give a more noble and 
glorious reason for interference than 
that which was now presented. It was 
not by the mere assertion of some abstract 
principle that had not yet been carried out, 
and which, if carried out at this moment in 
the sister kingdom, would consign millions 
of their fellow-beings to certain and inevit- 
able deaths—it was not upon such grounds 
that they could refuse to pass this Ten 
Hours Bill, He almost owed an apology 
to the House for having said one word on 
this part of the argument, after the able 
speech last Session of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh—a city 
which he rejoiced to think was, with its 
acute and intelligent population, and its 
active and energetic Kirk, entirely with 
them on this question ; while last, but not 
least, its ‘* buff and its blue’’ was also on 
their side ; for he had read in the last num- 
ber of that philosophical organ an adhesion 
to the cause for which he was contending. 
The remarks of the Edinburgh Review 
were so pointed and germane to the matter, 
that he could not part with this portion of 
the subject without reading them to the 
House. It said— 

“ Once admit the principle that Government 
may rightly exercise such influence—and the usage 
of every day sanctions it—and every case seeming 
to call for it is to be argued on its own merits. 
And so it must be with reference to the limitation 
of the hours of labour, the most knotty question 
of this class now before the public. Its supporters 
urge that the duration of labour which men will 
engage to undergo, is too much for their bodily 
and mental health. They say that even high wages, 
thus acquired, bring little of blessing with them 
to men spiritless from over-exertion—in homes 
rendered squalid and uncomfortable, because there 
is neither time nor inclination left for the exer- 
cise of household economy. They say that hasty 
marriages, early deaths, constant improvidence, 
brutish and irrational habits of living, are the ne- 
cessary concomitants of a state of things in which 
the whole six days are devoted to toil. They even 
affirm that man deteriorates with these evil influ- 
ences, not only in his higher qualities, but also in 
his inferior capacity as a machine of production, 
and that, with shorter labour, he might do more 
or better work. The time is surely past for an- 
swering these arguments by mere assertion of ge- 
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neral doctrine. Fair reasons must be given for 
supposing that the point has been already reached 
—some point there evidently must be—at which 
further interference would do more harm, by di- 
minishing the productiveness of the fund for the 
maintenance of labour, than it could do good by 
its influence on the character of the labourer. 
And since every step which the Legislature has 
hitherto taken in the same direction has been met 
with similar objections and denunciations, none of 
which have yet been realized, the burden of proof 
seems to lie rather on the opponents than sup- 
porters of further reform.” 

He asked the House whether such proof 
had been furnished or not? He ventured, 
at the outset of his remarks, to charac- 
terize the arguments of the Members for 
Montrose and Manchester as the old and 
often-refuted arguments. One observation 
formed the main burden of their song, and 
it was, that the foreign trade of the coun- 
try would suffer if this restriction on the 
hours of labour were granted. The hon. 
Member for Montrose said—Look at Prus- 
sia and America, and at the long hours of 
labour in those countries. Now, he must 
direct the attention of the House to the 
fact that, since 1839, no person under 


the age of 16 was allowed in Prussia | 
| this Bill, they, at least, on that (the Oppo- 


to work more than ten hours a day; and 


that, practically, throughout Prussia the | 


hours of work for all were eleven hours. 
He would also direct their attention to the 


fact, that the commissioners who had been 
quoted by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, and who had reported on the state 


of Lowell, in America, lamented the 
stern necessity which made them main- 
tain the system of long hours. What 
were the reasons urged by the commis- 
sioners? Why, that they (the Americans) 
were exposed to competition with another 
country. What country? Why, this coun- 
try; and so, in addition to the injustice we 
inflicted upon the working men of our own 
country, we compelled the Americans, 
against their will and desire, to work their 
manufacturing population beyond what 
they thought fair and just to them. He 
thought that every impartial mind was 
convinced that our foreign trade had not 
suffered by the past reduction of the hours 
of labour, and no case had been made out 
to show that it would suffer; and if so, 
surely the time had arrived when, for the 
sake not only of the working men and 
working women in the north of England, 
but of the master manufacturers them- 
selves, this great question, which had been 
at issue for so many years, should. be finally 
set at rest. He asked the present House 
of Commons, was it prepared to defer it, 
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and leave to another Parliament the set- 
tlement of the question, for the reasons 
which had been urged to-night by the few 
who had spoken against it? Was the 
House of Commons, which represented the 
working men of the north of England, as 
well as the master manufacturers, prepared 
to reject such a measure as this ?—a mea- 
sure which had for so many years enlisted 
the feelings, the sympathies, and the sup- 
port of the working men and working wo- 
men of the north of England; which had 
in its favour the opinions of the clergy, of 
the dissenting ministry, of the medical men, 
of all the impartial classes in that part of the 
country ; a measure which was based upon 
the experience of the past, the favourable 
results of which were a pledge of future 
beneficial effects. Would the House of 
Commons reject such a measure, because 
some hon. Gentlemen (and their number 
was not very great in that House) were 
pleased to assert that it did not altogether 
square with their notions of economical 
science? Should it do so, and should the 
House most unfortunately come to a con- 
clusion adverse to the second reading of 


sition) side of the House, would retire from 
the contest undismayed and undeterred by 
so great a defeat, and without despairing 
of future success. They would retire en- 
couraged and cheered by the reflection 
that, as all former defeats and disappoint- 
ments had but stimulated the exertions of 
their toiling clients, so this would but lead 
to fresh endeavours, and animated by the 
gratifying conviction that they, the Tory 
Gentlemen of England, had maintained 
their just and historical position ; that, con- 
sistently with the character they had ever 
aspired to, they had fought the fight of 
the poor against the rich, and had been 
fellow-soldiers with the weak and defence- 
less against the mighty and the strong, 
and to the best of their ability, had wielded 
the power which the Constitution reposed 
in them, to protect and defend the working 
people of this country. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Bill would pass into a law, 
and that this protracted struggle would be 
determined — protracted, indeed, but not 
necessarily ceaseless: to be terminated, if 
they so pleased, that very day, and termi- 
nated amidst the acclamations of millions, 
and the blessings and prayers of a toiling 
and a patient people. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER was very sorry that the noble 
Lord who had just sat down had intro- 
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duced into the course of his speech a tone 
which he had carefully abstained from 
previously, and which he had in fact de- 
precated in the earlier part of his obser- 
vations. He was very sorry that the noble 
Lord had made any allusion to party ques- 
tions in the discussion. He had hoped that 
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dividual Member of the Government would 
follow on the present occasion the course 
which he thought right; and he felt bound 
to take care that the opinion he main. 
tained should not be prejudiced by the sup- 
position that it was opposed by the autho. 
rity of the Government. The noble Lord op- 





it would have been discussed apart from all | posite had assumed the character of protec. 
party feeling, and that it would be decided | tor to the working classes, because he sup- 
on the reason of the case. When, how- | ported the question before the House; but 
ever, the noble Lord claimed for the Tory | he believed that he was their best friend 
party in that House the character of ex- | when he opposed it. He was as mucha 
clusive protectors of the interests of the friend to the poor man as any Gentleman 
poor, the noble Lord should also bear in 'in that House; and if he were disposed to 
mind that those hon. Gentlemen who dis- | overlook the other immense interests which 
agreed with him had the merit of having | were involved, and to consult those only of 
passed a measure which gave to the mass | the working man, he could not give his eon- 
of the people the main article of subsist- sent to such a measure, as he believed it 
ence at the cheapest possible rate, to which | would be most injurious in its results to 
measure the noble Lord and that party them. In fact he considered that he could 
who acted with him had given their most | not do the working man a greater injury 
strenuous opposition. He did not wish to | than by acceding to that measure. The 
pursue the subject further, or to say much | question at issue was, whether the working 
upon the present question, which had been | man could be benefited or injured by di- 
so repeatedly before the House. He be-| minishing the amount of his labour. The 
lieved that all parties in that House were | advantages of what had been already done 
actuated in respect to this measure by a! in respect to children, he had not the 
sincere desire to befriend the poor. The | slightest intention to dispute ; neither did 


noble Lord had said that the arguments | he mean for a moment to deny that chil- 


against the Bill before the House had no 
novelty—that they had been often repeat- 
ed, and inferred their inefficiency from 
those facts ; but he very much doubted if, 
old as they were, and wanting novelty as 
they did, the reply of the noble Lord had 
refuted them. Nothing new, he was well 
aware, could be said upon the subject ; 
and he should not have now trespassed 
upon the time of the House but for the 
changed aspect in which it came before 
them, as regarded the course taken by the 
Government, in consequence of the political 
changes which had occurred since it was 
last under discussion. On the last ocea- 
sion that the Bill was before the House, it 
was opposed by the late Government. Since 
then a change had taken place in the Mi- 
nistry; and some of his noble and right hon. 
Friends near him felt it to be their duty to 
give their support to the question, as they 
had given it before that change had taken 
place. But he himself, maintaining, as he 
did, the self-same opinion which upon former 
occasions he had expressed, felt it necessary 
to explain very shortly the grounds upon 
which he did so, lest the opinion which 
his right hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) had 
expressed should be supposed to go forward 
to the public with the weight of Govern- 
ment authority attached to it. Every in- 


‘dren and young persons were entitled to 
the protection of the Legislature, as re- 
garded the amount of labour required 
from them. The object of the Bill before 
them, however, was the limitation of adult 
labour, not of young persons and women 
only, but of all factory labour. To the 
credit of the delegates from the manu- 
facturing districts, they had all fairly 
and openly acknowledged that such was 
the object. It would therefore be but 
time wasted to discuss it on any other 
footing than on that of a Bill for limiting 
all labour in factories to ten hours a day. 
In spite of all the eloquence of the noble 
Lord on the other side of the House, 
he should call upon hon. Members to 
consider, before they came to any con- 
clusion upon the subject, what would be 
the effect of the measure upon the wages 
of the working man. It might, no doubt, 
be a benefit to the poor operative to 
have his parks, and his Atheneums, and 
his lectures, when he could find leisure 
to enjoy them; but he maintained that it 
would be a far greater benefit to him that 
he should not be deprived of one-fifth or 
one-sixth of his means of subsistence— 
of the means of purchasing the necessa- 
ries of life for himself and his family. 
However glad he should be to see the la- 
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pourer, therefore, in possession of the time 
for recreation, and the inclination for it, 
too, he considered it was a matter of much 
greater importance to his welfare that his 
means of subsistence should not be cur- 
tailed. That argument had not been fairly 
met by any hon. Gentleman on the other 
side of the House in dealing with the bear- 
ings of the whole question. By diminishing 
the hours for labour, the House would in- 
erease the cost of production, and that cost 
would either fall upon the profits of the 
manufacturer, or the wages of the artisan. 
If the same quantity of goods were to be 
produced, the fixed capital necessary for 
its production must be increased. This 
would cause either the price of the article 
to be increased to defray the increased cost 
of production, which would diminish the 
consumption ; or in order to maintain the 
same consumption, the cost of production 
must be diminished in some way or other. 
This diminution must fall either on the pro- 
fits of the master manufacturer, or on the 
wages of the workman, or be divided 
between both. If that was the fact—and 


the arguments of the noble Lord did not 
gainsay it—who could say, bearing in 
mind how large a portion of the trade of 
this country was a foreign trade, that the 


price of our manufactured goods could be 
raised ? If not, then the cost of production 
must be lessened: if that occurred, profits, 
or wages, would have to bear the loss, or 
they must share it between them. Firstly, 
then, could profits be reduced? It was true 
that large fortunes had been made inthe cot- 
ton trade by some individuals; but it was 
equally true that many had been ruined in it. 
And when the House looked at the specu- 
lation which existed in building mills, and 
the amount of capital engaged init, he was 
satisfied that they would come to the con- 
clusion that the average profits of that trade 
did not exceed the average profits of any 
other trade, or that which was required in 
fact to carry it on. If profits were of this 
description, they could not be reduced with- 
out a risk of destroying the manufacture ; 
and if they were not reduced, but the re- 
duction fell upon wages, there would be 
a perpetual struggle carried on between 
master and operative. As to the rate of 
wages, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) asked the House, however, whe- 
ther in the end master or man was most 
likely to suceumb—the master, who had 
the power of transferring his capital to 
foreign countries, or the workman, who 
Was, comparatively speaking, tied to the 
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soil? Which of these two classes would be 
most likely to shift the burden off its own 
shoulders upon those of the other, the 
House would easily guess. He believed 
that a reduction of the hours of labour, 
therefore, would cause a reduction of the 
wages of labour—wages which, in bad 
times, or seasons of scarcity and general 
local distress, were insufficient to support 
the workman, and which at the best were 
not more than enough to find him the neces- 
saries of life, and a very few inexpensive 
comforts. That being the case, he main- 
tained that the Bill before the House, if 
adopted by the Legislature, would inflict a 
far greater injury upon the working man, 
than any advantage which the noble Lord 
had shadowed forth. The noble Lord 
had spoken of the principle of interfe- 
rence, and argued in favour of its un- 
limited extension, on the ground that it 
had, in some few instances, been adopted 
by the Legislature. But why, he asked 
the noble Lord, was factory labour singled 
out as the sole object of legislative inter- 
ference? If the principle was right as re- 
garded factory labour, it was right as re- 
garded every other kind of labour. The 
reports which had been made to Parlia- 
ment from time to time showed that there 
were a number of other trades in which 
greater injury was inflicted upon human 
life than in factories. Indeed it could be 
shown that in towns where various trades 
were carried on, those operatives em- 
ployed in factories were the least affected 
by mortality. And as far as his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) experience went, 
he had no reason to believe that factory 
workpeople, or children in factories even, 
were subjected—at least in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the place with which 
he was best acquainted—to any degree of 
labour which injured life, or which was 
even detrimental to health. Many Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had 
strongly deprecated any limitation of the 
hours of labour for adults; and he entirely 
agreed in opinion with those who were pre- 
pared to resist any interference with that 
class. He saw nothing in the circum- 
stances of the case to call for such limita- 
tion of labour. His own conviction was, 
that workmen had in their hands the power 
of shortening the hours of labour, if they 
chose to exercise it, without the need of 
appealing to the Legislature; and his con- 
viction likewise was, that they pressed for- 
ward the Bill before the House, because 
they believed that if the hours of labour 
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were shortened by legislative enactment, 
they would still receive their present wages. 
Those hon. Gentlemen who imagined that 
the same wages would be paid for ten as 
for twelve hours’ work, were consistent in 
pressing on the measure; but those who 
believed that wages would be correspond- 
ingly reduced, would not be consistent if 
they supported it, because it would be to 
foree lower wages upon the workman. 
But he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) did not believe that the work- 
men, as a body, wanted the Bill under 
these circumstances; and he would refer 
to what passed in the borough which he 
had the honour to represent, in proof of 
his conviction on the subject. No one was 
more anxious that the hours of labour 
should be shortened, if it could be done 
consistently with the mutual interests of 
the masters and men, than he was; and 
he had, accordingly, suggested to some of 
the manufacturers in Halifax, to endeavour 
to effect an arrangement. with their men 
upon this subject. But he found that nei- 
ther party were, in their consciences, con- 
vinced upon the point. At the close of 
the last Session of Parliament, he had 
spoken to one or two master manufacturers 
of that borough, suggesting to them to 
try working with short time, and a corre- 
sponding reduction of wages. An offer 
was accordingly made by one of the largest 
millowners in Halifax, and by others also 
in the vicinity, in the shape of a declara- 
tion, that they would work short time, un- 
less the majority of their hands wished 
they should not. The first statement he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
make, was the result of the experiment 
made by Mr. Ackroyd, than whom, many 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House would bear witness, there was not 
a more respectable nor honourable man in 
existence, and of whom, he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would say, there could 
be no one more anxious to try the experi- 
ment fairly and fully in every particular. 
A placard was accordingly posted in his 
four mills, that from a given day he would 
work short time, unless he was distinctly re- 
quested by his hands to the contrary. In 
the first mill, all the hands signed for a pre- 
ference of the 12 hours and undiminished 
wages: in the second mill, 165 signed for 
the long hours, and 75 against them: in 
the third mill, 59 only signed for the long 
hours; on which Messrs. Acroyd announced 
their intention to commence on the first day 
of the following October to work short time 
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in that mill. Before the day arrived, how. 
ever, the workmen sent a deputation to in- 
duce the firm to continue to work long time, 
In the fourth mill, which was a weaving 
shed, the parties worked by the piece, 
They did not sign the request to work long 
time, and consequently in that shed the 
hours were reduced from 113 to 11 hours, 
Here, then, the parties working by the 
piece were masters of their own time; but 
these very parties who had had their time 
reduced to 11 hours, were so anxious to 
continue working their usual time, that they 
had since given up half an hour which 
was allowed them for meal time: they had 
given up that time, and were now working 
the same length of time as before, only in 
a smaller compass. This experiment, then, 
had been fairly and fully—indeed, he could 
answer that it was fairly—tried, and that 
the resolutions come to by the workmen 
were their own act and deed, and that they 
preferred the long hours. He, therefore, 
must believe it as indisputable, that if the 
workmen were anxious for short hours, it 
was from the full belief that with short hours 
they would continue to receive the same 
amount of wages they now received from 
the long time. In five other mills at Hali- 
fax, the majority had also signed for long 
hours. In the first of these mills all signed 
for long time; in the second a majority 
of 50 signed for long time; in the third a 
majority of 40 signed for long time; in the 
fourth 103 were for, and only 8 against, 
long time; and, in the fifth mill, 276 were 
for, and 126 against, long time. Now, he 
did not think even in these cases that there 
was the slightest reason why the parties 
should have had long hours, if it had not 
been requested by themselves that they 
should have them; and he must therefore 
look to this as a strong proof that the long 
hours were preferred by the workmen. What 
had been said by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
he gave them eredit for fully believing, 
and he could not quarrel with them for act- 
ing on that belief; but this he did say, and 
that which he believed, that a reduction of 
wages would be the inevitable result of a 
reduction of time. It by no means followed 
that they should accede to the request of the 
workmen, merely because they had made 
a request, for he believed they had made 
that request under a total mistake of what 
should be given to them. He was so little 
able to address the House, that he would 
not go further into the subject. Putting, 
however, aside for a moment the interest 
of the artisan employed in mills, he begged 
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to say that the question equally affected a 
large number of persons who were depen- 
dent on various occupations connected with 
the trade of factories: all who were depen- 
dent on the production of the raw material 
and the preparation of the material; all 
who were employed in the subsequent pre- 
paration of the goods, the finishing, packing, 
carrying, shipping, and exporting the ma- 
nufactured articles; these and others were 
equally concerned in the question of shorten- 
ing the hours of labour. If the hours of la- 
bour were shortened—if the consumption of 
the material was diminished, and the manu- 
factured production also diminished—they 
not only affected the interest of the factory 
operative, but they affected also the inter- 
est of large bodies of men on either side of 
him, who had no opportunity of expressing 
their opinion on the subject. These were 
important considerations, and ought by no 
means to be left out of view when arguing 
the question, though he was unable to go 
into them at length on the present occa- 
sion. Taking the subject, however, on its 
narrowest ground, the interest of the work- 
ing man—taking it on the ground on which 
the noble Lord had placed it, and saying 
that he was as willing to meet the noble 
Lord, as to do what was beneficial to the 
working man; he was bound to declare 
that, differing from the noble Lord’s views 
as to what was likely to prove beneficial, 
he must as conscientiously give his opposi- 
tion to the measure, as the noble Lord had 
conscientiously given his support to it. 

The Marquess of GRANBY was quite 
ready to admit that in deciding upon a 
question of such vast importance as the 
present, they should take care not to be 
led astray by false notions of philanthropy 
on the one hand, but he was equally con- 
vinced on the other hand that they should 
take care that they did not fetter their 
judgment by the cold theories of political 
economy. He was quite ready to admit 
that they should bring every useful argu- 
ment to bear upon this subject; but he must 
say that the patient endurance, the earnest 
but at the same time the conciliatory and 
kind language that had been used by the 
factory operatives towards their employers, 
must give them all a desire to grant their 
Wishes, and induce them to believe that 
what they demanded was founded upon 
Justice, and justice alone. He did not in- 
tend to found any argument upon the re- 
peal of the corn laws, because he had al- 
ways been of opinion that the maintenance 
of those laws was conducive to the inter- 
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ests of this country; but he might go thus 
far—he might be allowed to remind those 
hon. Gentlemen, who thought that the main- 
tenance of the corn laws was unjust, that 
they had made a kind of compact with the 
factory operatives that if they succeeded in 
procuring the abolition of those laws, they 
would be prepared to support a Bill for 
shortening the hours of labour in factories. 
He thought that both practice and theory 
were in fayour of the shortening the hours 
of labour. He did not mean to say that 
the effect of the legislation that had been 
already made on this subject, was a proof of 
the desirableness of their proceeding still 
further in shortening the hours of labour; 
but he did say that the feelings of huma- 
nity and common sense demanded a re- 
duction in the hours of labour. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that the wages of the 
operative must be reduced if this Bill were 
passed. He was quite ready to admit that 
when they reduced the number of hours 
that the operative had to work, the master 
manufacturer might find it necessary to 
make up for that deficiency of labour by 
employing more hands. But he thought 
likewise that if they did employ more 
hands, the number of workpeople remain- 
ing the same, as an inevitable consequence 
from the principle of competition amongst 
manufacturers, the wages of labour must 
be raised. On those grounds he was, 
therefore, of opinion that they would con- 
fer a great boon upon the operatives in the 
manufacturing districts by shortening the 
hours of labour, as this Bill would not ma- 
terially, if at all, reduce their wages. He 
had no doubt that if the wages were not 
reduced, they could not by any other means 
raise the same quantity of manufacture and 
of produce as they did at present. He 
thought that women who now were labour- 
ing in factories would produce more in pro- 
portion if they worked only ten hours. He 
thought that the reduction in the produce 
of labour would not be equal to the reduc- 
tion in the hours of work. There was an- 
other argument also that had been brought 
forward by his noble Friend, which was to 
the effect that if they passed this measure, 
it would not diminish the amount of labour, 
but spread it more equally over the surface 
—that they would not have the overpro- 
duction and overworking at one time, and 
a deficiency of employment and stagnation 
in trade at another. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that the factory operatives pre- 
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ferred the present hours of labour and 
wages to a reduction of the hours if ac- 
companied by a corresponding reduction in 
their wages; but he believed that at all the 
meetings of operatives which had been 
lately held on this subject, they had unani- 
mously said that they were willing to have 
short time and their wages reduced, in pre- 
ference to their present long hours. Under 
these circumstances, believing, as he did, 
that they would confer a great and indis- 
putable good upon the factory operatives, 
and believing, at the same time, that by 
conferring that boon upon the operatives 
they would not materially injure the condi- 
tion of the employers of labour, he should 
give his most cordial support to the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Dr. BOWRING felt himself called upon 
by a paramount sense of duty to oppose 
the further progress of this Bill. He did 
not doubt—indeed, he readily acknowledged 
—that philanthropy to whichthe noble Lord 
had given expression in such eloquent terms; 
but he thought that the noble Lord would 
confess that, in judging as to what true 
philanthropy was, they should weigh well 
the consequences of the evil that would re- 
sult from the good proposed. The noble 
Lord would no doubt admit that that legis- 
lation which was likely to diminish the well- 
being of the community in general, and es- 
pecially of the labouring community, ought 
not to be adopted by that House. Now, 
the only way that they could judge of the 
consequences of legislation, was to gather 
together such facts as were accessible—to 
divest themselves of their passions and pre- 
judices—and to inquire fully as to what 
would be the consequences of their legisla- 
tion. It appeared to him that the demand 
for this Bill was grounded on two fallacious 
suppositions: the first was, that ten hours’ 
labour or less would have the effect of 
equalizing the distribution of labour; and 
that if they should decide ten hours to be 
the maximum of labour, they could also 
decide that those ten hours should be paid 
for, equal to twelve hours in favour of the 
working community. Now, he believed 
the law of supply and demand to be inex- 
orable, and not subject to the control of 
Parliament. No legislation whatever could 
provide regular employment for the work- 
ing people; and he contended that the ne- 
cessary effect of legisation on this subject, 
would be the most disastrous consequences 
to the labourer, who could only be employ- 
ed six or eight hours a day, as in the pre- 
sent state of trade. This Bill would act as 





a most intolerable despot to the workin 

man who might be desirous of raising hig 
condition by working beyond the ordinary 
hours of labour. The direct effect of this 
legislation would be a reduction in the price 
of labour. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said, ‘‘I wont for a moment coun- 
tenance the delusion that two hours can be 
taken from the daily labour of the opera- 
tive classes without their making a great 
pecuniary sacrifice;’’ but the noble Lord, 
and many other Members of that House, 
who supported this Bill, as well as others 
of high authority who advocated the mea- 
sure out of doors, had told the working 
classes that they need be under no appre- 
hensions that the quantity of goods manu- 
factured would be lessened—that the rate 
of wages would not be lower—and, in fact, 
that if they were to have only ten hours’ 
labour, their condition would not be dete- 
riorated. That statement had gone over 
the width and breadth of the land; and it 
was through that delusion, he would venture 
to say, that the working classes had to a 
great extent been induced to take the part 
which they had in the agitation for this 
Bill. In the borough which he represent- 
ed, he had heard from one of the principal 
manufacturers that he had offered to em- 
ploy his workpeople but eleven hours per 
day. He said, ‘‘ Come to me on Monday 
morning; I am willing to make the experi- 
ment in my mill, but do not be under any 
delusion; if in the eleven hours you cannot 
produce the same quantity of work that 
you produce in twelve, it is impossible that 
I can give you the same rate of wages.” 
Now, the hon. Member who had _intro- 
duced this Bill, would probably be much 
inclined to doubt whether a reduction of two 
hours per day from labour, would greatly di- 
minish the amount of production. He under- 
stood that a very large body of the most in- 
fluential, the most intelligent, and opulent 
manufacturers had tested the consequences 
of this Bill, should it become a law; and 
they unanimously came to this conclusion, 
that it would cause a reduction in the value 
of the produce in the mills of cotton only— 
he would say nothing of silk—of 12} per 
cent. Now at this moment he believed 
that the value of the cotton manufacture in 
this country exceeded 30,000,0002.; the 
number of bales sold for working up, 
amounted, he understood, to about @ 
1,500,0002., and that 1,500,000. repre- 
sented from 12,000,0002. to 15,000,000. 
before it left the hands of the English 
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manufacturer. He believed it could not 
be doubted that the cost of production 
- annum ranged from 1,800,000/. to 
2,000,0002. He believed that there were 
only three parties principally concerned in 
that production. The House must remem- 
ber that as regarded those parties, they 
hada right to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market. The Legisla- 
ture had adopted the principles of free 
trade, and the people had a right to require 
that they should give effect to those prin- 
ciples. It appeared on unquestionable au- 
thority, that the effect of the limitation in 
the hours of labour proposed by this mea- 
sure, would produce an annual loss of from 
1,800,000. to 2,000,0007. Now, he would 
inquire on whom this loss would fall? It 
appeared to him that it could only be borne 
by one of three parties. The first was 
the consumer, and perhaps it might be 
more generally distributed in this way at 
the least amount of individual sacrifice; 
but the question was, would the consumers 
pay this loss—would they rest contented 
with the extra price which would be charged 
them? But then they might say, ‘‘ The 


manufacturers are gorged with enormous 
profits, the manufacturers must pay it; 
they are opulent and successful men, and 
we will wrest from them a portion of their 


ill-gotten gains.’’ But was it the fact the 
gaius of the master manufacturers were so 
large as to induce them to continue manu- 
facturing, when they by their legislation 
exacted from them an amount of 2,000,000/. 
sterling annually ? Their legislation would 
inevitably drive away capital from the ma- 
nufacturing interest, and every farthing that 
they drove away must be paid by the ope- 
rative. What were the statements of a 
late hon. Member of that House, who was 
one of the most intelligent men, and whose 
manufactory was amongst the best conduct- 
ed—he meant Mr. Gregg? That gentle- 
man’s statement was founded on long, in- 
telligent, and thoughtful experience, and it 
was to the effect that, notwithstanding he 
had been in the cotton manufacture during 
the last ten years, and had availed himself 
of all the improvements in machinery, on a 
capital of 150,0007. he had realized only 
twoanda half percent. Did they think 
then that the cotton manufacture afforded 
such profits as to enable them to enter 
upon these daring experiments ? To him it 
appeared not. Well, then, if the consumer 
was not to pay the loss of 2,000,0001., to 
which he had alluded, it must fall upon the 
operatives, and the effect of this legislation 
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would be to take from that class the means 
of knowledge to that extent. Was it won- 
derful, then, that the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had spoken with so much hesita- 
tion in giving his qualified adhesion to the 
propositions of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham? Many hon. Members had made re- 
ference to what they called “an under- 
standing’’ between the manufacturers and 
the operatives, that if the corn laws were 
repealed, the Members who advocated their 
abolition, would be prepared to assist the 
operatives in obtaining the passing of this 
Bill. A statement had been made ata 
meeting in the borough which he had the 
honour torepresent, by a noble Lord whose 
name was especially connected with this 
movement, to the effect that a compact 
had been entered into between the free- 
traders and the factory operatives for a 
Ten Hours Bill. He (Dr. Bowring) would 
venture to ask when, and where, and by 
whom, that compact was made? He confess- 
ed he could not understand the doubt, hesi- 
tation, and resistance in respect of this 
movement which were to be found amongst 
the labouring population on this point. 
Few of them had come forward. Amongst 
the most intelligent of them, the free-trade 
principles had, no doubt, made a gradual 
progress. And what had been the mission 
of that House for many years past? To 
impose fetters upon labour and capital ? 
To add difficulties to the struggle in which 
both were engaged? No; their mission 
had been higher and nobler; they had 
been engaged in the work of emancipa- 
tion; they had been endeavouring to strike 
off the fetters under which both were strug- 
gling ; and this attempt, which the noble 
Lord (Lord John Manners) said was in 
accordance with the ancient history of 
Toryism, was an effort to introduce some 
of those baneful principles of protection 
which had heretofore existed, and to give 
them greater effect and efficiency than 
they possessed before. He believed that the 
working classes were, in the phraseology 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, under a delusion as to the 
consequences of this legislation, which 
would undoubtedly sweep away a sixth of 
the labour in the cotton districts of this 
country. Unfortunately, it was too true 
that the wages which the people employed 
in that manufacture were at present enabled 
to earn, were insufficient for the comfort- 
able maintenance of a man and his wife 
and children; and if the House passed this 
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measure, they would, in effect, say to such 
a man—‘ Notwithstanding your difficul- 
ties, and your desire to work for the main- 
tenance of yourself and family, one-sixth 
must be taken from the amount of your 
wages.’ For himself, he might say, that 
he had at all times humbly endeavoured to 
advocate the claims of the working classes; 
he wished that they had more power, for 
he believed that they would use it wisely. 
He had always struggled to give them the 
means of exercising a more direct influence 
than they had exercised in that House, 
because he had great reliance upon their 
intelligence and good sense, and because 
he was certain that their interests could 
not be dissociated from those of the com- 
munity at large; and it was especially on 
the ground that he believed that the in- 
terests of the working classes in this case 
were at stake, and would be seriously de- 
teriorated and damaged, and because he 
believed that if the House passed this mea- 
sure, they would be acting towards them 
in a philanthropic spirit certainly, but it 
would prove to be a legislation of the most 
baneful character. Believing, then, that 
the operatives, the manufacturers, and our 
commercial relations generally, would be 
most seriously damaged by this Bill, he 
should offer to it the strongest opposition. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, that when he 
last addressed the House on this subject, 
it had been his wish, and the wish of many 
persons who were interested in this ques- 
tion, that there should have been some 
general agreement among the master ma- 
nufacturers with respect to the hours of 
working, and that legislation should have 
been avoided. That agreement, he was 
afraid, was now out of the question. But 
this fact, at any rate, appeared, that al- 
though the majority of the master manu- 
facturers might be opposed to a reduction 
of the hours of labour in the case of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age, yet there 
was a respectable minority in favour of the 
proposition. Taking into consideration the 
opinions of that minority and of the work- 
ing classes, he had come to the conclusion 
to give the Bill his hearty support. The 
landlords had last year been sacrificing 
their monopoly; he appealed to the manu- 
facturers to make, in their turn, some little 
sacrifice, and lay on the altar of their 
country some little tribute. 

Mr. MUNTZ rose amidst loud calls for 
a division, and said, it was well known 
that ever since he had had the honour of 
holding a seat in Parliament, he had inva- 
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riably given his support to this Bill; and 
he rose on this occasion to say, that having 
heard many extraordinary statements re. 
specting masters and workmen, when this 
Bill was last before the House, he had 
taken an opportunity, a few weeks ago, of 
going to Manchester, and seeing with his 
own eyes, and hearing with his own ears 
—having a greater respect and confidence 
in them than in those of anybody else— 
what was the real state of things in the 
cotton factories there; and he was bound 
to say that all the changes which he found 
to have taken place in Manchester in the 
production of goods since he had last vi- 
sited a factory, twenty years ago, seemed 
to him to operate to the disadvantage of 
the operatives. One alteration was, that 
the speed of the machinery was doubled, 
and in many instances trebled. Then the 
number of spindles which each girl had to 
mind was double, and, in many instances, 
treble, what it used to be; and the quan- 
tity of work done was three times more 
than previously, although the labour of the 
parties might be something less on the 
whole. But, as a practical man, he could 
say, that the more spindles these females 
had given them to mind, and the quicker 
they revolved, the more trouble was given 
them. The House must remember that it 
was with women and children that this 
Bill was to deal; it was their case the 
House was considering; and he wanted to 
know how far such labour was fit for such 
persons, It was said that it was not hard 
labour. Granted that it was not hard. 
Still, was there an hon. Gentleman in the 
House, who, if he had to travel over the 
slippery floor of a room, the atmosphere of 
which was heated to the extent of from 
70 degrees to 90 degrees, for twelve 
hours, would not think it very tiresome? 
Whoever looked at these poor girls, and 
marked their pale, unhealthy, emaciated 
appearance, could not help feeling that it 
was a disgrace to their employers and to 
the place they lived in, that they should 
be reduced by their daily labour to such a 
state; and he said the Legislature was 
bound to see that those young persons had 
an amount of work given them, suitable to 
their age and condition, and the atmo- 
sphere they had to doit in. If hon. Members 
were shut up all day long in a room with 
an atmosphere at 80 or 90 degrees, they 
would soon become emaciated, even without 
any work to do. This occupation, and the 
mode of it, were the reason why you never 
saw the face of a healthy-looking operative 
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irl in Manchester; and that it was the 
fact he could state, for he had observed it 
himself only a few weeks ago. [Mr. 
Brieut: Hear, hear.] Why, did the hon. 
Member think that nobody but a cotton 
manufacturer could be a judge of the con- 
dition of a factory girl? How was it that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Bright) had been the ad- 
yocate of a Ten Hours Bill, and in the year 
1833 had even got up and paid the ex- 
penses of a petition in favour of the mea- 
sure? Why should the hon. Member then 
be an advocate for ten hours, and now in- 
sist that if the House made this change, 
they would destroy the interests of the 
cotton trade, and not only that, but the 
interests of these poor people? But the 
hon. Member let the cat out of the bag, 
for he said that the manufacturers would 
only want a little more capital to be able to 
do the same quantity of work in the dimi- 
nished time; and therefore the question he- 
fore the House really was, whether the 
master should gain a trifling per centage 
more or less profit, by the destruction of the 
brains, flesh, and bones of these poor women 
and children? The learned Doctorbelow him 
(Dr. Bowring) had said that the Bill would 
take off one-sixth from the wages of the 
labourer. But he would ask how many 
hours in a series of ten years were worked 


on an average per day throughout that 


time? He believed that no master manu- 
facturer in the country had worked ten 
hours a day, on the average of the last ten 
years. It was true there were manufac- 
turers who sometimes worked twelve or 
thirteen hours a day for a while, and then 
were forced to consign the goods so pro- 
duced to China, or some foreign country, 
at a great loss, there being no demand in 
this country for the overplus thus produced. 
In fact, he had always thought that the 
worst opponents of the manufacturers were 
themselves; for he had repeatedly noticed 
that although the foreign competition was 
the first cause of reduction in price, such 
reductions were almost invariably conti- 
nued far below the original foreign prices. 
He said, then, that ina series of years 
as it was the manufacturers did not 
work their mills ten hours a day; and 
that the operatives, therefore, could lose 
Nothing in wages in consequence of the 
passing of this Bill; nor would either 
they or the masters lose anything in ad- 
vantages of any kind, for the same 
quantity would be produced as at present, 
when the average was not ten hours a 
day in a series of years. Still it was said 
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that, if this reduction of the time of labour 
took place, there would be a reduction of 
wages in proportion. Had that taken 
place in other cases in which the Legisla- 
ture had interfered? Did not the Legis- 
lature interfere and introduce limitations 
and restrictions of various kinds into other 
occupations? Did they not limit the 
number of people who rode in an om- 
nibus ? Did they not limit the price of the 
charge for a cab? They did not allow the 
best horse, or the lowest offer to have a 
preference of fares. In hundreds of 
other things they interfered in the same 
or some similar way, and no reduction in 
wages took place. If there were to be no 
interference in this case, on the ground 
that they would not interfere with la- 
bour, why, they must allow every man to 
grow his own tobacco. He contended that 
the Legislature had interfered in very 
many instances of manufactures with great 
advantage not only to the labourer, but to 
the master manufacturer. With respect 
to the question of wages, he understood 
that in the mill of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bright) at Rochdale, cardloom hands were 
paid in 1820, 8s. a week; in 1833, 8s.; in 
1844, 8s. 6d.; in 1846, 9s. 6d. Throstle- 
spinners were paid in 1820, 8s. a week; 
in 1833, 8s.; in 1844, 8s. 6d.; in 1846, 
9s. 6d. Self-acting winders were paid in 
1820, —; in 1833, 11s.; in 1844, lls. 6d.; 
in 1846, 12s. 3d. Piecers were paid in 
1820, 7s.; in 1833, 6s.; in 1844, 7s.; in 
1846, 7s. 6d. In 1820 the time worked 
was much longer than at present; he was 
not aware of the exact number of hours a 
day worked, but he believed it was thir- 
teen. At present it was twelve hours. 
So that the wages had gone on increasing, 
although the Legislature had to some ex- 
tent interfered, and though the time worked 
was diminished. He believed, and he asked 
any hon. Member connected with the cot- 
ton manufacture to contradict him if he 
were wrong, that the alterations which 
had been made in the mode of production 
was so great, that the quantity produced 
had increased to five times what it was 
then. Now, that being the case, he must 
say that it seemed very strange that the 
value of the goods produced should have 
diminished by one-third; it was quite con- 
trary to the doctrines of the ‘‘ feeloso- 
phers;” and it was equally contrary to 
those doctrines that we should have inter- 
fered with labour, and yet wages have in- 
creased notwithstanding. In 1815 the 
cotton consumed in this country was 6,000 
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bales a week; in 1846 it was 30,460 bales. 
In 1815 cotton cost 1s. 73d. a pound; the 
selling price of twist being 3s. 3d. a pound. 
In 1846 cotton cost 64d. a pound, and 
twist sold at 10d. a pound. In 1815 the 
speed of the throstles was 3,500 revolu- 
tions per minute; in 1846 it was 5,000 
and upwards. In 1815 the throstles 
usually intrusted to each hand had 216 
spindles; in 1846 they had 480. In like 
manner the mules had 180 and 500 at 
those dates. These statements he had re- 
ceived from parties who he had every rea- 
son to believe were good authorities on 
such subjects; and it was for that reason 
that he had gone to Manchester, in order 
to be able to see for himself. There was 
a curious fact which he had been told with 
respect to operative cotton spinners. Some 
one observed to him in Manchester, that a 
cotton spinner never died; for that by the 
time he arrived at forty or forty-five years, 
such an effect was produced on his eyes 
by the small particles of cotton, and the 
difficulty in seeing such fine threads, that he 
soon became disabled from working any 
longer; and he was sure, therefore, to be 
got rid of for some reason or other. That 
had been represented to him; and it was a 
most important matter for the House to 
consider. When he was at Manchester, 


on walking through one of the cotton mills, 
he found the atmosphere very disagreeable, 
and the whole place like a hothouse, and 
he consequently asked why they did not 


open the windows. He was first told that 
it would not be quice so well to have the 
windows open ; and when he asked why 
not, and whether it would not be quite as 
well for the health of the workpeople, he 
at last got at the fact that they would not 
be quite so well able to spin cotton in a 
lower atmosphere. It appeared, therefore, 
to be necessary to this manufacture to keep 
all these poor girls ail day long suffering 
from a state of perspiration, from which, and 
from being obliged to go home in a state of 
relaxation and lassitude, all manner of dis- 
eases befel them, and, in fact, they became 
deteriorated both in body and mind. He 
had stated the general results of the inspec- 
tion of these mills that he had made at 
Manchester, and not having any interest 
in manufactures, he trusted he was able 
to form a correct view. Having invariably 
voted for this measure, he had never 
given a vote with. a more conscientious 
conviction that he was doing his duty 
between master and man, than he should 
now feel in voting for the second reading. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, after the repeated 


allusions which had been made to him in 
the course of the debate by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Dorsetshire and the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, as well as by several other 
hon. Members, he was sure he should not 
ask the House in vain to allow him a fair 
opportunity of stating the grounds on which 
he was compelled entirely to differ from 
those hon. Gentlemen on that most im. 
portant question. And, first, he might 
state, as he had stated before, that in ad- 
dition to all the means of judging, which 
many hon. Members in that House pos- 
sessed on this question, from their know- 
ledge of the science of political economy or 
from their other sources, he had this addi- 
tional means of coming to a decision on the 
matter, that all his life he had lived among 
the population for whom they were called 
upon to legislate—that he had been largely, 
and was now very largely, connected with 
this particular trade—that he had not a far- 
thing in the world that was not invested in 
that trade—and that he believed, from his 
habit of association with the working classes 
of Lancashire, he had as good a right to 
speak of their feelings and wishes, and, 
from his careful investigation of this ques- 
tion, to speak also of their true interests, as 
any Member in that House could possibly 
have. But let it not be supposed for a 
moment—for he would deny it altogether 
—that in his opposition to this Ten Hours 
Bill he was influenced by a belief that it 
would in any degree, if passed, injure his 
property or his personal prospects. It was 
clear to him, and all he had ever said on 
the subject must have made it appear so to 
others, that if this measure were calculated 
to advance the interests of the twelve hun- 
dred thousand persons who were more or less 
interested in the cotton trade, and in the 
other branches of trade mixed up with it, 
then his interests must be consulted in 
that which would advance the interests of 
by far the largest proportion of those who 
were in any way connected with those 
trades. Now he would beg of the House 
to observe what was the principle on which 
the whole of the agitation for short time 
in factories had been conducted. That 
agitation had been conducted on the politi- 
cal economy of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham; on the political economy of the 
hon. Member for Oldham; on the political 
economy of the late Mr. Sadler ; and on 
the political economy which that House 
had last Session most emphatically de 
clared to be unsound and rotten, which,if 
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persevered in, must promote that depres- 
sion which for many years prevailed in the 
reat interests of the country, and which, 
in point of fact, was calculated to destroy 
the manufacturing supremacy of this coun- 
try. When the agitation first commenced, 
jt was on the principle of protection for 
infants. Young children were then the 
objects of solicitude with these patriotic 
individuals; and at length a Minister of 
the Crown—he believed the late Lord 
Spencer—brought in a Bill some years ago 
which took all the care of these infants 
that their greatest friends could desire. 
Subsequently the right hon. Baronet the 
late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department brought in a Bill still farther 
limiting the labour of these children, and 
reducing it to six hours a day, going far- 
ther than the greatest advocate for short 
time ever wished to go. Well, then, as 
far as infants were concerned, all that was 
required had already been effected, as up 
to the age of 13 no child could work more 
than six hours a day in a factory. But 
when that measure passed, the friends, so 
called, of the infants still pressed on, and 
they now asked for the interference of the 
Legislature and for a display of their sym- 
pathies in favour of young persons from 
13 to 18 years of age, and in behalf of 
women of all ages. Now, as he had said 
years ago, the object of these parties from 
the beginning was not what they pretended 
it to be, first of all to regulate the labour 
and to take care of those under 13 years of 
age, and now of those under 18 years of 
age, and of women of all ages; but their 
object was this, by law to interfere with 
the labour of all persons of whatever age, 
and whatever sex they might be, who 
were engaged in the manufactures of this 
country, and to give to all these classes 
that measure of legislative protection—he 
used the word “protection ’’ in the sense 
in which it had been used by all those who 
were in favour of monopolies—a protection 
that would diminish the hours of labour, 
while it would continue a rate of wages 
which, from the days of Sadler to the pre- 
sent time, was clearly a rate higher than 
labour in a free market could command. 
Now, he would ask, was not this the object 
of the present Bill? He recollected that 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, in 
speaking on this subject last year, used 
these words: — 


“Tf I were also to say that great profits ought 
to be reduced, might I not also add, that it is one 
ot the great scandals of the present day that 
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enormous fortunes are amassed by the few, while 
the profits to the many are miserably small. If 
there should arise out of this measure a fairer di- 
vision of profits, no very great mischief would be 
done. We shall not, I presume, be told the profits 
of the cotton trade are so small that the master 
manufacturers cannot afford to share them more 
with the operatives they employ, when we reflect 
that out of the superfluous profits arising from 
the cotton manufactures, we have an instance of a 
quarter of a million fund having been subscribed 
to promote a repeal of the corn laws.” 

Why, did any one ever hear of such a 
proposition—to transfer what the noble 
Lord called the superflous profits of the 
manufacturer, and to hand them over 
to the workmen whom he employed? If 
they were to come to the noble Lord’s 
class, and to ask for the superfluous rents 
of the landlords, and the superfluous pro- 
fits of the farmers, in order to hand them 
over to the agricultural labourers, he won- 
dered what would be said ; but he, for one, 
would denounce such a proposition to be as 
mischievous as he now denounced the pro- 
position which received the support of the 
noble Lord to be. He would wish to ask 
the House what were the precise facts and . 
arguments laid before them to induce them 
to consent to this measure? The old ar- 
guments of Lord Ashley had not, with per- 
haps the exception of a letter, which the 
noble Lord opposite had read, from Lan- 
cashire, been repeated. He believed Lord 
Ashley’s own friends would not now credit 
these sentiments. He believed it was ad- 
mitted, that there never was an attempt 
made to induce the House of Commons to 
adopt any question, where there were a 
greater number of exaggerations, and state- 
ments unsustained by facts, made use of, 
than had been put forward some years ago 
on this question of factory labour. The 
noble Lord read a letter from Dr. Fletcher, 
a gentleman residing in the town of Bury, 
and who was known to be a strenuous ad- 
vocate for the short-time Bill. But Dr. 
Fletcher’s opinion was not worth more 
than the opinions of those whose duty it 
was officially to record and to investigate 
all these matters. Now, he found, for ex- 
ample, that in Leeds, where there was an 
immense number of factories, the mortality 
of 1831 was actually less than for 1801. 
He found that the mortality in Leeds was 
less than that of Bristol; that in Manches- 
ter the mortality was less than that in 
Liverpool. Ile found, also, that the mor- 
tality in large manufacturing towns was 
not greater than in large towns where there 
were no factories; and, what was more, he 
had the evidence of Dr. Philips, who had 
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written a very excellent work on scrofula 
and its treatment, that the health of those 
employed in factories was not in any de- 
gree worse than the health of others of the 
labouring classes employed in factory towns; 
and that if they went to masons, or car- 
penters, or shoemakers, or other artisans, 
the mortality among them was fully as 
great as among those employed in factories. 
There was one consideration which the 
House ought to bear in mind with respect 
to the employment of women in factories. 
The assertion was, that their labour in fac- 
tories was extremely hard and long-con- 
tinued ; but how did it happen that women 
were found in factories at all? The very fact 
that they were there in such large numbers, 
was conclusive evidence that the labour in 
factories was not hard. [‘‘Oh!”’] He would 
ask the hon. Member who disputed that 
proposition to turn to any occupation of a 
very laborious character in which women 
were employed, Why did not women be- 
come stone-masons ? Why did they not 
work carrying hods of bricks upon their 
shoulders? Why did they not work at 


the spade? Because they naturally turned 
to those employments where they were 
sheltered from the weather, and where la- 
bour was lightest; and the very fact that 
there were 200,000 women employed in 


factories was conclusive evidence that the 
labour in those factories was light, and of 
a nature which was suitable for women. 
He would not go into the question of the 
state of health of factory labourers, or else 
he might read statements which could not 
be disputed, and which referred not to 
England only, but to France, and which 
were equally conclusive as regarded both 
countries on the subject. He would, how- 
ever, give the House one or two extracts. 
Dr. Philips said— 

“If there be anything peculiarly injurious to 
life in factory towns or factory labour, it is not 
made apparent by a register of deaths. The inju- 
rious effects of factory labour, when compared 
with other laborious occupations, are not apparent 
in our mortality tables, or in the returns of friendly 
societies. And the mortality in factory towns ap- 
pears to press just as heavily on masons, shoe- 
makers, and tailors, in those towns, as upon those 
persons who are employed in factories; and it 
would, therefore, seem improper to refer to manu- 
factures an evil which is not peculiar to them.” 


And, again, he said— 

“ The evidence I have collected upon the ques- 
tion of the influence of factory labour upon human 
life, has produced upon my own mind a strong 
conviction, that occupation in factories, though in 
many respects less to be desired than occupation 
in the open air, is yet accompanied by so many 
counteracting circumstances, that the evils which 
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may be inseparable from that occtpation are 
mitigated, if not counteracted, by the increased 
means of procuring the necessaries of life which 
it affords. The evils of factory towns do not con. 
sist in factory employment, but in the agencies 
which are commonly found operative in such 
towns.” 


There was one more witness on this gub. 
ject to which he should call the attention 
of the House, and that was, the report of 
the Committee on the ten hours’ system, 
appointed by the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts, and which was presented 
to the House on the 10th of March, i845— 


“In regard to the health of the operatives em- 
ployed in the mills, your committee believe it to 
be good. The testimony of the female petitioners 
does not controvert this position in general, though 
it does in particular instances. The population of 
the city of Lowell is now rising 26,000, of which 
number about 7,000 are females employed in the 
mills. It is the opinion of Dr. Kimball, an emi- 
nent physician of Lowell, with whom the commit- 
tee had an interview, that there is less sickness 
among the persons at work in the mills than there 
is amongst those who do not work in the mills; 
and that there is less sickness now than there was 
several years ago, when the number was much 
less than at present. This we understood to be 
also the opinion of the city physician, Dr. Wells, 
from whose published report for the present year 
we learn, that the whole number of deaths in 
Lowell, during the year 1844, was 362, of which 
number 200 were children under ten years of age. 
The decrease of the mortality of Lowell, Dr, Wells 
attributes in part to the enlightened policy of the 
city government, in directing the eqnstruction of 
common sewers, and the enterprise of individuals 
in multiplying comfortable habitations, the estab- 
lishment of a hospital supported by the liberality 
of the corporations, for the accommodation of the 
sick in their employ. The more general diffusion 
of a knowledge of the laws of health is also con- 
ducive to the same end.” 

Now, the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
spoke of the impossibility of persons ob- 
taining education under the system of twelve 
hours’ labour. The hon. Member should 
understand that he (Mr. Bright) was not 
defending the principle that these persons 
should work for twelve hours a day. He 
was merely meeting the argument which 
the hon. Member advanced in favour of 
this Bill. Did the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire forget that those children did not 
work more than six hours a day until they 
were thirteen years old? For himself, he 
could say that he had never been at school 
after he was fifteen years of age. It was 
true, there were, no doubt, many things 
which hon. Members knew or learned by 
remaining at college until they were twenty 
or twenty-one, of which he was ignorant; 
but still, he considered his own case to be 
in some degree a proof that a man might 
get some education by remaining at school 
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only until he was fifteen, and that he might 
do something by remaining there even if 
he was thirteen. But what could be more 
judicrous than to say that a person could 

¢ no education under thirteen? The old 
system was to bind apprentices at the age 
of fourteen. But he would maintain that 
the degree of education among factory la- 
bourers was not inferior to that to be found 
among all the other classes of this coun- 
try. He had no doubt whatever but that 
their consumption of books, their purchase 
of newspapers, and their general devotion 
to literature, which the present age af- 
forded so many opportunities of encou- 
raging, was as pure and as extensive at least 
as that of any other class of the labouring 
population of Great Britain. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dorsetshire 
was not yet convinced on this point, he 
would beg to bring before him the evidence 
of the Rev. Mr. Clay, who had compiled a 
list of the extent of criminality existing 
in various classes in Lancashire. He be- 
gan with No. 1, and went up to No. 20, 
the first number showing the class among 
which crime was highest, and the last 
the class in which there was the smallest 
number of criminals. Now, No. 19 in 


that list was the class of domestic servants, 
and No. 20 was that of the female ope- 


ratives in factories, while No. 1 was the 
class of grooms and coach helpers, persons 
who were much more extensively employed 
by the Members of that House than by 
cotton spinners. Now, if the factory la- 
bourers were not the sober and orderly 
class of persons of which the noble Lord 
had spoken, he believed Mr. Clay would 
not have produced evidence like this. He 
believed there was not a magistrate in the 
manufacturing districts who would not 
bear testimony to the good conduct of 
these persons, and to the fact that their 
good behaviour even exceeded that of 
other classes in the same counties. He 
now came to the question of wages, and 
to what the working classes wanted. The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire produced a 
roll of a petition, and dwelt on the import- 
ance to be attached to it; but he remem- 
bered the time when a petition which re- 
quired six men to carry it, and which bore 
700,000 signatures, was presented against 
the corn laws, and yet that hon. Member 
and his friends did not care a straw about 
it. It had been said by several speakers, 
why should factory labourers be obliged to 
work longer than mechanics and others— 
why should they work a greater number of 
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hours than the men who made the steam- 
engines or the machinery at which they 
were employed, and who only worked ten 
hours a day ? He would only say in reply 
to this argument, that if any Member in 
the House was connected with a locomotive 
manufactory, he would be able to bear him 
out in this fact, that if any man started a 
factory for the construction of machinery 
in Yorkshire, and were to make it a rule 
that no man should work more than ten 
hours a day in it, the result would be that 
he would not get a single good workman to 
remain on his premises, and that he would 
be obliged to close the establishment alto- 
gether in a very short time. The fact 
was, that these men called ten hours a 
day’s labour; but they invariably worked 
longer than ten hours, and had a stipula- 
tion with their employers to receive for the 
first two hours so much, and for the next 
two hours so much more; and if they work- 
ed during the night, which they were 
always delighted to do, they were to re- 
ceive an increase of pay beyond that 
which they would be entitled to in the day 
time. Now what did that prove, except 
that men would, among operatives as well 
as among themselves, work very hard for 
the sake of obtaining money. Why, for 
instance, did lawyers work so hard? He 
did not speak of lawyers as persons who 
would do more for money than other per- 
sons. On the contrary, he believed they 
would not. But his argument was, that in 
every class they would find men working 
themselves literally to death, and that, 
too, even when not tied to a steam engine, 
or with an Act of Parliament to compel 
them, but because they had wives and 
families to keep up, or children to provide 
for, or because they were looking forward 
to some point which they had not yet 
reached, and were striving to be as well off 
as their neighbours. So it was among the 
working classes; and in interfering with 
their right so to exert themselves, the 
House was violating one of the greatest 
privileges and one of the dearest rights of 
these people, and’ was interfering with a 
feeling as strong amongst operatives as 
among any other class in the community. 
But the hon. Member said, he believed the 
operatives were willing to have short time, 
even accompanied with short wages. He 
begged to deny that assertion altogether. 
He denied, first of all, that the question 
had been put in that light to them at 
any of the meetings that had been 
held on the subject; and, in the second 
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place, he denied that the working classes 
had the slightest idea that there would 
be a reduction of wages in consequence 
of the passing of this Bill. If, then, 
such were the facts—if it were the 
fact that hon. Members on both sides of 
the House believed, as they must believe, 
that a reduction of wages would follow a 
reduction of the hours of labour—and if 
the working classes had no idea that such 
a result would follow, while the House pro- 
posed to pass the measure because it was 
demanded by the working classes: then 
he could not conceive a guilt more dread- 
ful than the practising of such a delusion 
on the operatives, and the passing of a 
Bill, at their desire, which, instead of con- 
ferring a benefit on them, as they supposed, 
would cause a greater evil to them than 
perhaps any measure which that House 
had ever passed. Now, what had the 
working classes been taught? He should 
be obliged to trouble the House with one 
or two short extracts on this point. There 
was a publication called the Zen Hours 
Advocate, established to support this Bill, 
and in that periodical, of the 5th of De- 
cember last, he found these words :— 

“ We have contended from our first connexion 
with the advocacy of this measure, that the effect 
of a Ten Hours Bill would not be to diminish 
wages in the same proportion. It is a recognised 
principle in political economy, that any movement 
or circumstance which lessens the supply of an 
article enhances its value in the market.” 


On the 14th of November they stated— 


** On that occasion we cited numerous instances 
where the number of working hours had been re- 
duced, and in every case the result was an advance 
of wages.” 

And in a letter from Mr. Oastler, which 
appeared in the same publication, he 
said— 

“ Were I, a factory worker, asked by my em- 

ployer to sign for ‘ten hours and present wages,’ 
I should say, ‘ No, thank you, Sir,’ always suppos- 
ing ten hours were universal.” 
He believed, that so far from telling the 
working classes that wages would neces- 
sarily fall after the passing of this Bill, the 
advocates of the measure actually told 
them that wages would rise. [Mr. Frr- 
RAND: Hear.] He perceived that the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough was of that 
opinion; and, in the publication to which 
he had alluded, this doctrine was clearly 
put forward. On September 26th they 
said— 

“ The terms of the agreement go upon the pre- 
sumption that a diminution of produce would be 
coequal with the reduction of time; whereas 
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every person at all acquainted with the nature of 
factory labour must know that such could not be 
the result.” 


Now, he did not hesitate to say, that no 
man could know anything of factory la. 
bour, or of the internal arrangements of 
factories, who was not aware that it was 
impossible to stop labour for even fiye 
minutes without reducing the production 
of that particular mill. But this Zen 
Hours Advocate went on to say— 

“ Did the wages of this class of factory workers 
fall in proportion ?— Certainly not. Again, in 


1844, Sir J. Graham further reduced their work. 
ing hours from eight hours per day to six; and 
the effect was, not only that their wages were not 
reduced, but actually increased.” 


The object of this was clearly to show that 
wages would not only not be diminished, 
but would be actually increased, by the 
adoption of the ten hours system. He 
would ask the hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported this view to take the case of a child 
who was 12 years 11 months old, and an- 
other who was 13 years and 1 month old, 
and he would ask any man who was ac- 
quainted with the fact, whether the wages 
earned by the one would not show an in- 
crease of nearly one-half over that of the 
other? The writer went on— 

“ But it must be clear to the most inattentive 
observer, that it would be unwise in the extreme, 
on their part, to bind themselves to a reduction of 
wages, without the prospect of any corresponding 
advantages either morally or physically.” 

Why, he thought that all the advantages 
of this proposed system were to be moral 
and physical. It would appear, however, 
that the advocates of the ten hours system 
expected the advantage to be an increase 
of wages, and a payment at least of twelve 
hours’ wages for ten hours’ work. There 
was one other point of importance, which 
had not been much discussed that day ex- 
cept by the right hon. Geritleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that was, the 
effect of foreign competition. He did not 
appeal, on this point, to the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, or to the hon. Member 
for Oldham, because he believed they were 
quite incapable of understanding the ques- 
tion of foreign competition. This arose from 
a feeling existing in their minds, that there 
was a natural superiority on the part of Eng- 
lishmen, which rendered foreign competi- 
tion in any matter impossible. It was dif- 
ferent, however, with regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman who was now Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or with the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, who aspired to 
that office. With them, the question 
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must become one for consideration. He 
was sorry to detain the House; but 
he thought it would be an insult both to 
those who asked for this measure, and 
to those who opposed it, if the question 
were not to be fairly and fully discussed. 
He held in his hand a statement of the 
quantity of the raw materials consumed in 
various manufactures in this country, and 
also of the decrease which must take place 
if the Ten Hours Bill passed. In the 
cotton trade alone, there were consumed 
last year more than 600,000,000 of pounds 
weight of the raw material. In the woollen 
and worsted trades, 260,000,000 Ibs. In 
the flax trade, more than 177,000,000 
Ibs.; and in the silk trade, more than 
6,000,000 of pounds weight: making in 
all, 1,057,000,000 lbs. Now if this were to 
be divided by six, the diminution that was 
calculated to follow the passing of the Ten 
Hours Bill, it would give a reduction of no 
less than 176,000,000 lbs. He asked then, 
was it possible that a measure which would 
cut off at once this vast supply, amounting 
to one-sixth of all the manufactures of this 
country, could be discussed in that House 
without adverting to that fact, or passed 
without creating confusion and disaster 
in all parts of the country? Again, let 
them look to their exports. In 1844, the 
amount of their exports in cotton was 
26,000,0002.; of woollens, 9,000,0002.; of 
linens, 4,000,0002.; and of silks, 750,0001.: 
in all, 39,750,000/.; from which, if one- 
sixth were to be cut off, it would reduce 
the exports at one blow by a sum of 
6,600,000. He would ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, how would it be possible 
to carry on the affairs of this country with 
a diminution of their exports and imports 
to the extent which he had mentioned, and 
amounting in the exports alone to between 
six and seven millions annually? He would 
also beg to tell the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire, that of the wool consumed in the 
woollen manufactures of this country, no 
less than 200,000,000 Ibs. at the least was 
grown in this country; and that one ma- 
nufacturer alone would, by a reduction of 
the hours of labour from twelve to ten 
hours a day, consume from 12,000 to 
15,000 Ibs. a week less than he now used. 
He had attended some fifteen or twenty 
. meetings in Manchester during the last 
three months. He believed at every one 
of these meetings this question had been 
discussed; and he could tell the House 
that he never found a single individual, 
either present at or absent from those 
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meetings, who acknowledged that the work- 
ing classes would accept the Bill, if they 
did not believe that the rate of wages 
would be maintained precisely as they 
were at present. And he could tell hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that, notwithstanding 
his opposition to the Bill, he was not afraid 
to go before that or any other constituency 
in Lancashire, as far as this Bill was con- 
cerned. Wherever he was best known, 
and that was the nearer he went towards 
home, no one would accuse him of a want 
of sympathy with the working classes; but 
this he would tell the House, that if they 
went on, at the bidding of the working 
classes, to legislate against the capitalists, 
they would find a very different feeling en- 
gendered among the latter towards the 
operatives, from that which they now exhi- 
bited. Now, to show that the capitalists 
were not unmindful of those whom they 
employed, he might state that some of his 
own workmen had petitioned for this Bill ; 
and he was glad of it, for it showed their 
independence, and that they dared to ex- 
ercise a will of their own. At the very 
last meeting held on the subject in the 
town of Rochdale, there were many inde- 
pendent manufacturers on the platform, 
while their workmen were in the body of 
the meeting; but yet none of them at- 
tempted to interfere, for if they had done 
so they would have been laughed to scorn 
in that part of the country. He would 
wish that the same could be said of the 


working classes in other parts of the king- 


dom. In the factory with which he was 
himself connected, in that town they had a 
large infant school, together with a read- 
ing-room, and news-room, and a school for 
adults, where the workmen attended after 
working hours. They had also a person 
employed, at a very considerable expense, 
who devoted his whole time to investigating 
the concerns of the workmen, and who was 
a kind of missionary among them. Nota 
few hundreds of pounds per annum were 
expended in promoting in this manner the 
interests of the workmen; and that, too, 
wholly independent of any act of the Le- 
gislature. This was the case at many 
other wealthy factories ; but he would warn 
the House that if they now armed the 
workmen against the capitalists by fixing 
by law ten hours, or any other number of 
hours for the duration of labour, and thus 
interfered with the established custom of 
the kingdom, he believed it would be im- 
possible that the feeling which hitherto 
existed on the part of the manufacturers 
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towards the operatives would continue, 
should the workmen think that by coming 
to that House they could fix the time of 
work and the amount of wages. He 
thought, if such a result took place, that it 
would be the duty of the manufacturers— 
nay, that it would be absolutely necessary 
for them—to take such steps as would pre- 
vent the ruin from coming upon them which 
must result from the passing of this mea- 
sure. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham stated that he (Mr. Bright) 
had signed a petition in favour of a Ten 
Hours Bill. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, was mistaken as to the year in which 
that transaction took place. He confessed 
that at one time he did get up and signed 
a petition in favour of such a Bill, but then 
it was one of the acts of his boyhood; and 
he regretted extremely that the follies of 
his boyhood appeared to attach themselves 
to the mature age of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. A _ proposition had been 


made, that if this Bill went into Committee, 
they should have an eleven hours clause 
substituted for the present ten hours 
clause. He believed nothing could be 
more unwise than the adoption by the 
House of such a course. The working 
classes were either right or wrong in ask- 


ing fora Ten Hours Bill; and the House 
was either right or wrong in making any 
change at all in their favour. He thought, 
therefore, it was a cowardly shrinking on 
their part if they did not carry out the 
principle of the hon. Member for Oldham. 
If they passed an Eleven Hours Bill, every 
workman who asked for ten hours would 
say, ‘The House of Commons has sanc- 
tioned the principle we advocated, and the 
object we have in view.’’ They would 
come with double force to ask for a Ten 
Hours Bill hereafter; and this he would 
say, that no hon. Member who now voted 
for an Eleven Hours Bill, could in the next 
Parliament—should he be a Member of it 
—refuse to vote for a Ten Hours Bill. 
Before he concluded, he could not avoid 
saying that he was astounded at the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Ministers on this 
question. He asked was it a question that 
should be left an open question? For his 
part, he confessed that he regarded it to 
be a question of as great importance as 
that which had been settled last year under 
the auspices of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth. That was a ques- 
. tion of protection—the object being to raise 
rents at the expense of raising the price of 
food. In this case the protection was to 
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raise wages at the expense of capital. I]t 
was precisely the same principle that was 
involved in both cases; and he would ask, 
was it possible when the House, after ge. 
nerations of error in the way of protection, 
had adopted a right course, that they 
should now, in the very next Session of 
Parliament, seek to adopt, for the benefit 
of another class in the community, a law 
equally unsound, and which, if passed, 
would, at no distant day, have to be re. 
pealed like the corn law. Instead of leay. 
ing this an open question, he thought the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to have come forward 
manfully, and have made this a Cabinet 
question. He thought that the Govern. 
ment ought to have taken the responsibility 
of such an enormous change upon them. 
selves; and that, if the noble Lord con- 
sidered the alteration dangerous, the weight 
of the Government, and of all in office, 
should be given in opposition to the Bill. 
He would not detain the House farther; 
but believing, as he did in his heart, that 
the proposition was most injurious and des- 
tructive to the best interests of the coun- 
try—believing that it was contrary to all 
principles of sound legislation—that it was 
a delusion practised upon the working 
classes — that it was advocated by those 
who had no knowledge of the economy of 
manufactures— believing that it was one 
of the worst measures ever passed in the 
shape of an Act of the Legislature, and 
that, if it were now made law, the necessi- 
ties of trade, and the demands alike of the 
workmen and of the masters, would compel 
them to retrace the steps they had taken; 
believing this, he felt compelled to give the 
Motion for the second reading of this Bill 
his most strenuous opposition. 

Sm A. LEITH HAY -moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

On the Question of the adjournment, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL aaid: Sir, I 
rise only to say a few words to the House, 
in consequence of the attack which has 
been made upon me a few minutes before 
six o’clock by the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. Sir, I really think that 
if the hon. Gentleman intended to make 
that attack, he had better have made it at 
five o’clock than at this hour. I really 
think that the hon. Gentleman’s zeal on 
the part of the cotton manufacturers, and 
those for whom he has spoken, has rather 
led him to fail in that fairness and candour 
which usually characterize him. The hon. 
Gentleman supposes that a great question 
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of principle is at stake. Now, I do not 
eonceive that the question between twelve 
hours and eleven hours and ten hours is a 
question of principle. I conceive that the 
question of limiting the hours of labour of 
those between 13 and 18, is not a new prin- 
ciple, but one that has been already affirm- 
ed by the House, if I recollect rightly, on 
the proposition of the late Lord Althorp. 
What I know is, that it is a principle which 
has been sanctioned by the statutes of 
the realm; and it is, therefore, no new 
principle at all. I believe there is no new 
principle introduced by this Bill—no prin- 
ciple that is not found in the old law of the 
realm; because, under the old laws, ap- 
prentices, during their apprenticeship, were 
protected by the law. It is not, therefore, 
a question of principle; but the question is, 
whether the Legislature, having determined 
to extend protection to this class, to what 
extent that protection is to be given—whe- 
ther a limitation of labour to twelve hours, 
or eleven hours, or ten hours a day? That, 
I think, is a question of detail, on which I 
believe the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may differ without any differ- 
ence of principle existing among them. I 
conceive that we have, all in this House, 
agreed on a principle ; and if the hon. 
Member differs from that principle, and if 
he thinks that the Legisiature is wrong in 
interfering in the matter at all, then his 
course should be to move for the repeal of 
the laws already enacted, and to call on 
the House to leave persons of that tender 
age entirely free to make their bargains as 
they can. Sir, I know not that I should 
enter now into the question at large. I 
have stated what I think the general prin- 
ciple is; and if the debate is to be adjourn- 
ed, I shall be ready to resume the subject 
ona future day. [‘‘ No, no!” and * Di- 
vide!’’] I do not mean to address myself 
more than a few moments to the question, 
and I am quite ready either to say now, or 
on some future debate, what my opinion is 
on this matter. [‘‘Goon!”’] I consider, 
then, the question being not a question of 
principle but of degree, that the period 
during which these young persons labour 
at present in the factory of twelve hours, 
being thirteen or fourteen hours of employ- 
ment altogether, is too much. I conceive 
it is too much for their bodily form, which 
18 then not matured, but which is only in 
its progress towards maturity. I consider 
It is too much for the proper development 
of their moral and mental improvement, 
Which at that time ought to be particularly 
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attended to. I conceive, therefore, that, 
as a question of degree, a shorter period 
than twelve hours would be preferable to 
the present period of labour. Am I then to 
be deterred from this view by what I ad- 
mit, with the hon. Gentleman, is a desirable 
matter to consider—the fear of foreign 
competition? Sir, that is another ques- 
tion, which is of the utmost importance ; 
but with regard to it, I certainly feel 
greatly comforted by the reflection, that 
the destruction of our manufactures from 
this cause, has been repeatedly urged in 
former years as a reason for our not inter- 
fering with the hours of labour. It was 
urged in 1833—urged in 1836; but not- 
withstanding that these fears had not been 
attended to, or acted on, I find that the 
cotton manufactures of this country have 
been increased, and, | am happy to say, 
have flourished, since these periods, while 
those young persons have at the same 
time benefited by our interference. In 
America, they have been, I believe, al- 
ready allowed a period equivalent to three 
or four months in the year; and if a re- 
duction were now made here from twelve 
to eleven hours a day, the alteration would 
not amount to more than about twenty- 
five days in the year. I shall not detain 
the House further; but really, after the 
hon. Gentleman’s attack upon me at this 
time of the evening, I could not remain 
altogether silent. 
Debate adjourned. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


Semphaechahaatner eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 11, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—5* and passed:—Chelsea Pen- 
sions. 

Petirions PresenteD. From Fife, and several other 
places, against the Use of Sugar in Distilleries, and 
against the Admission of Rum except upon the Payment 
of a Fixed Duty.—By Earl Radnor, from Salisbury, and 
several other places, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal 
Act.—From Murrick, for the Adoption of such Measures 
as may ensure the People of Ireland such a Supply of 
Food as will save them from Starvation.—From Board of 
Guardians of the Monaghan Union, against Out-door Re- 
lief (Ireland). — From Malt Distillers of Elgin, Banff, 
and other places, against the Proposed Measure for Low- 
ering the Duty on Malt. 


POOR REMOVAL ACT. 


Lorp WALSINGHAM presented a pe- 
tition from the Swaffham Union, in the 
county of Norfolk, against the present law 
of settlement, and praying for the substitu- 
tion of a general national rate. Of such a 
proposition he desired to guard himself 
against being supposed the advocate; but 
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if it could be shown that the market for the 
labourer’s labour was restricted by the ex- 
isting system—if it could be shown that 
the landowners in one parish pulled down 
the cottages, thereby compelling the la- 
bourers to live in another place, making it 
a difficulty to the poor to find habitations, 
and transferring the burden of the main- 
tenance of the poor from parishes of one 
kind, which received the name of close, to 
others which were called open parishes, 
he thought that some ground for inquiry 
on the part of their Lordships would be 
made out. He was glad to learn that it 
was the intention of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) to move for a Com- 
mittee on this subject; and he thought it 
would be desirable to consider whether re- 
lief might not be given to the poor man, 
not from the funds of a parish or from a 
national rate, but from an assessment levied 
equally throughout a union. 

The Duke of RICHMOND thought that 
a more clumsy measure never received the 
sanction of Parliament than the Act passed 
last year. He believed that it was origi- 
nally proposed in a more extensive form ; 
but one half was taken away and the other 
half left, and now the lawyers in this coun- 
try did not agree as to how it was to be 
worked. He thought that it had done a 
great deal of mischief. He was convinced 
that nothing could be more mischievous 
than continual alterations of the law of 
settlement. He found that in another place 
a Committee had been appointed, on the 
Motion of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
to inquire into this subject. He (the Duke 
of Richmond) was not in his place when his 
noble Friend opposite stated that it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
move for a similar Committee in this House; 
but, as he considered it a matter of great 
importance, he (the Duke of Richmond) 
begged to give notice, that he would move 
for the appointment of a Committee to con- 
sider the question. He would give the 
noble Marquess opposite an early intimation 
of the day on which he proposed to bring 
forward his Motion, and he would also move 
that the Lords be summoned. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM agreed that some 
difficulty had been occasioned by the Act 
of last Session; but he approved of the 
general scope and principle of that law, 
and believed that inconvenience had arisen 
solely in consequence of the incomplete 
manner in which it was drawn. He thought 
it worth the consideration of Parliament 
whether it might not be desirable to intro- 
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duce into the English poor law some of the 
provisions of the Irish law. His noble 
Friend opposite (the Duke of Richmond) 
| was aware that when a pauper came before 
| an Irish board of guardians, the first ques- 
| tion was, whether he should be admitted 
|into the House, or, in other words, whe- 
| ther he should have relief or no; and the 
| next question was, upon what electoral 
i district he should be charged, or whether 
|he should be charged upon the union at 
large. Now, he (Earl Fitzwilliam) was 
inclined to think this was a regulation which 
it would not be inexpedient to introduce 
into the English poor law. He thought it 
a question deserving consideration, whe- 
ther boards of guardians might not, within 
their own unions, be allowed to determine 
upon what parish the paupers should be 
chargeable. The administration of the 
Irish poor law, so far as he had any oppor- 
tunity of judging, had in this respect been 
conducted with perfect fairness and impar- 
tiality. He considered that by adopting a 
similar system in this country, they would 
get rid of many of the inconveniences arising 
from questions of settlement. In fact, it 
would, to a certain extent, place the ques- 
tion of settlement within the union in the 
power of the board of guardians, and, in his 
opinion, would be attended with very bene- 
ficial effects. 

Lorp BEAUMONT observed, that in 
many cases, persons in the country found 
it a profitable speculation to run up small 
cottages, which were let to the lowest 
class of labourers at the highest rate that 
could be obtained. As it was found next 
to impossible to obtain rates from the oc- 
cupiers of these cottages, a list, called the 
‘excused list,’’ by which they were ex- 
empted from payment, was usually pre- 
sented to the magistrates to be allowed; 
but, if the magistrates refused to allow 
such list, the ratepayers were unwilling to 
proceed to levy upon these occupiers, be- 
cause they found it cheaper to excuse 
them from payment of the rates, than to 
have them thrown upon the rates for main- 
tenance. He (Lord Beaumont) considered 
that a remedy for this evil had been sug- 
gested and recommended by the Commit- 
tee appointed last year to inquire into the 
burdens affecting landed property. That 
remedy was, that occupiers of cottage te- 
nements under a certain value—he be- 
lieved it was 61. a year—should not be 
called upon to pay rates; but that the 
landlords, instead of the occupiers, should 
be answerable for the rates. He (Lord 
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Beaumont) sincerely hoped that this sug- 
gestion would not be lost sight of. He 
would not for a moment attempt to defend 
the machinery or the wording of the Poor 
Removal Act of the last Session; but he 
contended that the principle of that Bill 
was just to the ratepayer, and generous to 
the pauper. It was generous to the pau- 
per, because it prevented him from being 
bandied about from parish to parish; and 
it was just to the ratepayer, because the 
parish called upon to provide for the pau- 
per must, during a period of five years, 
have received the benefit of his industry; 
and, if he were a ratepayer, have derived 
the advantage of his contributions for that 
time. The Act, he considered, was also 
just to the relieved parishes, because, un- 
der the old law, although a man had a 
legal settlement in a parish, that parish 
might possibly have derived no benefit 
whatever from his industry, or from his 
payment of rates. So far the principle of 
the Act was just; but when he looked at 
the interpretation which had been put upon 
it, he was astounded to see how that prin- 
ciple had been set at defiance. He under- 


stood the intention of Parliament to be 
this, that, in the calculation of the five 
years which gave the pauper a claim to 
irremovability, any period during which he 


was in the receipt of parochial relief should 
not be included; but that the residence 
required should be five years’ strict indus- 
trial residence. Great hardships might re- 
sult from the interpretation which had been 
put upon the law; inasmuch as a person, 
during the whole or part of the period of 
five years’ residence by which he gained a 
settlement in a parish, might be receiving 
parochial relief from the place of his origi- 
nal settlement. Such an interpretation 
he conceived to be totally at variance with 
the principle of the Act. 

The Eart of STRADBROKE thought 
that in any future law that might be 
adopted on this subject, provision should 
be made for rating all property; for he 
conceived that the exemption of property 
from rates was frequently attended with 
very bad effects. He was acquainted with 
cases of persons who derived incomes of 
several hundred pounds a year from such 
small tenements as had been referred to 
by the noble Lord (Lord Beaumont), and 
who yet evaded the payment of rates by 
getting their property placed in the ex- 
cused lists. 

Lorp WALSINGHAM observed, with 
reference to the suggestion of the noble 
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Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam), that if they al- 
lowed boards of guardians to determine 
upon what parishes paupers should be 
chargeable, they would call upon them to 
decide one of the most difficult questions 
connected with the law of settlement. 


DUTIES ON RUM. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND presented 
petitions from the malt-distillers of Elgin, 
Banff, and Inverness, and from Huntly, in 
the county of Aberdeen, against the reduc- 
tion of the duty on rum. The Government 
contended that the interests of the distil- 
lers would not be injured by the proposed 
reduction; and, if so, he saw no reason 
why the distillers should not be heard be- 
fore a Committee of either House of Par- 
liament. The distillers did not object to 
fair competition with the colonies, but they 
thought that a greater measure of protec- 
tion ought to be given to them, at least so 
long as so obnoxious a tax as that on malt 
was continued. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that both 
the Irish and the Scotch distillers con- 
tended that the Government had been 
misinformed. They only asked for a coun- 
tervailing duty; and they complained that 
the calculation of the Government had 
been made on the spirit, without any cal- 
culation on the latent duty on malt. He 
had himself known a distiller who had to 
pay 1,400/. duty for one week’s operations, 
although the wash was all lost in conse- 
quence of the failure of the vessel in which 
it was contained. The colonial distiller 
was subjected to no loss of that kind. 
The matters in dispute between the colo- 
nial and British distillers lay in a small 
compass, and might easily be investigated 
in one or two days; and he hoped, there- 
fore, that Her Majesty’s Government would 
grant an inquiry into the subject. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 11, 1847. 


Mrinutes.] Pustic Brtus.—1° Arrest for Debt (Ireland) 

Railways. 
Reported.—Distilling from Sugar. 
5° and passed :—Brewing from Sugar. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Hammersmith, for Inquiry 
respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. H. Berkeley, 
from Bristol, for Repeal of the Duty on Copper Ores.— 
By Mr. Wilshere, from Great Yarmouth, for carrying 
into effect the Recommendations of the Select Committee 
respecting Lighthouses.—By Mr. M. Philips, from Edwin 
Stott, of Manchester, plaining of Surcharge (Property 
Tax).—By Colonel Arbuthnott, from Kincardineshire, 
against the Reduction of Duty on Rum.—By Sir John 
Hobhouse, from Nottingham, for Reduction of Duty on 
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Tea.—By Mr. Morris, from Carmarthen, respecting tha 
Use of the Welsh Language in the County Courts of 
Wales. — By Viscount Castlereagh, from Guardians of the 
Downpatrick Union, for Alteration of the Destitute Per- 
sons (Ireland), and Poor Relief (Ireland) Bills.—By Mr. 
Bright, and Lord John Russell, from several places, in 
Favour of the Ten Hours Factory Bill.—By Mr. Dillon 
Browne, from Mayo, for Relief of the Destitute Poor 
in Ireland.—By Mr. Mitcalfe, from Tynemouth, for Al- 
teration of the Merchant Seamen’s Act.—By Mr. Brother- 
ton, from Guardians of the Salford Union, for an Efficient 
Poor Law (Ireland).—By Sir T. Acland, and other Hon, 
Members, from several places, for Repeal or Alteration of 
the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. S. O’Brien, from New- 
port (Mayo), for the Employment of more Persons on 
the Public Works (Ireland).— By Mr. Bright, from several 
places, for Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—By 
Colonel Conolly, from Fish Dealers of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Bath, and Bristol, in Favour of 
the Railways (Ireland) Bill. 


Drainage Acts 


MEASURES FOR IRELAND. 
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the Bill for granting loans of money to be 
applied in improving estates, ought not to 
pass without the Poor Law Bill. On the 
other hand, he considered that the Poor 
Law Bill alone, without some such measure 
as that for lending money to improve es- 
tates, might probably fail of its objects, 
and be a burden without any equivalent 
advantage. 

Mr. SHAW requested the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) to state whether, be- 
fore he proceeded with the permanent Irish 
Poor Law Bill, he would be prepared to 
inform the House what was to be the con- 
stitution of the new Poor Law Board. The 
Poor Law Bill proposed to place great 
powers in the hands of that Board, and it 


Mr. ROEBUCK begged to ask the | was but reasonable that the House should 


noble Lord a question. 
before the House four Bills touching Ire- 
land. One might be considered as already 
disposed of, namely, that which was to 
provide for the immediate relief of the poor 
in Ireland. It had gone through Commit- 
tee, and might be considered as having 
passed that House. Then there was a 
Bill to render valid certain acts of the 
Government in Ireland; and there were, 
besides, the Poor Law Bill, and the Bill 
which had been laid the previous day on 
the Table of the House, authorizing the 
lending of money to the owners of land in 
Ireland for the improvement of their pro- 
perties. He had not given notice of his 
question, but he had no doubt the noble 
Lord would be disposed to answer it imme- 
diately, or, if not, to-morrow. What he 
wished to know was, whether the noble 
Lord could inform the House of the order 
in which the last two Bills would be consi- 
dered, namely, the Poor Law Bill, and the 
Bill for lending money to Irish proprietors; 
whether the noble Lord was prepared to 
insure the passing of the Poor Law Bill by 
making it go through its stages pari passu 
with the Bill for sanctioning loans to land- 
lords in Ireland; or whether he intended 
to proceed with the one separately from 
the other ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had to state in 
answer, that it was his intention that those 
two Bills should proceed together. He 
did not say, as to a particular day, that 
the one might not stand for Committee 
before the other; but he should wish them 
to be read a third time so that they might 
be sent to the other House of Parliament 
as nearly as possible at the same time. He 
had further to informa the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he himself considered that 





There were now | know how it was to be formed before they 


were called upon to confer those powers. 
Perhaps the noble Lord would have the 


goodness to say, whether the Bill for the 


establishment of the new Board would soon 
be brought in ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that there 
was a Bill in preparation, which, in the 
heavy pressure of business, had not yet 
been sufficiently considered. But that Bill 
he should likewise propose to move very 
soon. He quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the constitution of the 
Board ought to be settled at the same time 
as the Bill for amending the law in regard 
to the relief of the poor. 


DRAINAGE ACTS (IRELAND). 

Sm H. W. BARRON said, that large 
sums of money had been taken by the land- 
lords of Ireland under Mr. Labouchere’s let- 
ter, for the purpose of employing the people 
in drainage operations, and preventing them 
wasting their energies in what were consi- 
dered useless public works. He, for one, 
had done so, and he knew several others 
who had done the same ; but their arrange- 
ments had been completely stopped, in 
consequence of the Board of Works not 
sending down drainage surveyors to them. 
He wished to ask his right hon. Friend the 
Seeretary for Ireland, if he could explain 
to the House, and to the numerous land- 
lords who were awaiting the appointment 
of those officers to have their works com- 
menced, the reason of the delay which had 
taken place in appointing the different sur- 
veyors? [Mr. Lazovcnere: Have the 
works been sanctioned ?] The works could 
not be properly and legally sanctioned, un- 
til the surveyors went down and reported 
to Government; and that was what the 
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landlords complained of, that they were 
not sanctioned, and that they did not know, 
therefore, whether they would be able to 
go on with their works or not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could not 
answer the question, unless he were ac- 
quainted with the particular facts; but he 
might state generally, that he was quite 
aware the Board of Works had been obliged 
to delay much longer than they wished the 
conducting of the previous examinations, 
which were necessary before sanctioning 
the works, as his hon. Friend had stated. 
The cause of the delay was this, namely, 
the very great difficulty which was expe- 
rienced in getting competent surveyors. 
Whether this was the cause of the delay in 
this particular instanee, he could not say; 
but he knew it was so in some instances. 
He assured the hon. Member and the 


House, that the Board of Works were in | 


all cases anxious that every facility should 


be given for the commencement of the | 


drainage operations in Ireland. 

Sir H. W. BARRON said, it was very 
important that there should be as little delay 
as possible, as, unless the drainage opera- 
tions were commenced immediately, they 
would interfere with the putting of the 
crops into the earth. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD rose to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice, 
on the subject of landlords and tenants’ 
rights in Ireland. He said, that the ques- 
tions had been repeatedly raised in that 
House—What were the causes of the mi- 
serable condition of the population of Ire- 
land ? and, who were the parties responsi- 
ble for that misery ? These questions did 


not appear to have been either answered | Tho 


or understood in that House. He there- 
fore desired to call the attention of the 
House to certain facts which, he trusted, 
would show how far the evils of Ireland 
were the result of the nature of the rela- 


tionship between landlord and tenant, and | 


how far the landed proprietors were re- 
sponsible for those evils. If ever there 
Was a time when it was necessary to make 
that inquiry, it was the present moment, 
when the people of Ireland were starving; 
when so much money had been paid by 
this country for their relief, and when so 
much more was wanted; when, at the same 
time, they found Irish landlords stating 
that the poor rates could not be paid, and 
attempting to throw off their responsibility 
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when it was suggested to subject them to 
a proper poor law. It had given him great 
pain to see resolutions, signed by a lead- 
ing Peer of Ireland (Lord Monteagle), in 
which the proposition for extending, even 
to the limited degree which the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) proposed, to give out- 
door relief to the poor of the country, was 
strongly reprobated; and still more, when 
he saw even the moderate proposal of ap- 
pointing relieving officers was reprobated. 
It gave him the deepest pain to see those 
resolutions, and made him feel that there 
was a disposition in the landlords of Ire- 
land to throw off the responsibility which 
ought to be imposed upon them. He there- 
fore thought it quite right and proper that 
there should be an inquiry how far the evils 
of Ireland were owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the landed proprietors, in order 
that they might be made to undergo their 
proper responsibility. With respect to the 
present proprictors, he did not impute to 
them the origin of those evils; but he said 
that, although they did not originate those 
evils, they were responsible for the con- 
tinuance of them. He did not think them 
equally blameable, but he maintained that 
they were equally responsible, because the 
person who inherited property inherited the 
responsibilities which attached to it; and 
if the former landed proprietors were the 
originators of those evils, it was right that 
the present proprietors should be responsi- 
ble for the remedies. The first allegation 
in his resolution was— 

“ That it appears from the reports of various 
committees and commissions, that the system ge- 
nerally adopted in times past in the letting and 
management of landed property in Ireland, has 
been one of the main causes of the present dis- 
tressed state of that country, and the disordered 
state of its social relations.” 








evidences of the truth of this proposi- 


| 4e . . 
| tion were so numerous in the various re- 


| ports of committees and commissions, that 
his only difficuly was in making a selec- 
tion. He should bring before the House 
only a few references to the evidence by 
which his allegation was supported, and 
he should do so as briefly as possible. The 
Land Commissioners referred to the con- 
fiscations and plantations, and showed the 
effects produced in Ireland. They said— 

“The confiscations led in many instances to 
the possession of large tracts, by individuals 
whose more extensive estates in England made 
them regardless and neglectful of their properties 
in Ireland.” 


They referred to the penal laws. the 40s. 
freehold franchise, and their effects; and 
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they concluded these references with this 
remark :— 

“ Whatever difference of opinion may be put 

forward or entertained on other points, the testi- 
mony given is unfortunately too uniform in repre- 
senting the unimproved state of extensive dis- 
tricts, the want of employment, and the conse- 
quent poverty and hardships under which a large 
portion of the agricultural population continually 
labour.” 
Again, the Committee of 1830, after re- 
ferring to the multiplied evils produced by 
the bad management of land, concluded 
thus :— 

“ Your Committee conceive it is the imperative 

duty of individuals, of the Government, and of 
the Legislature, to consider what means can be 
devised to diminish this mass of suffering, and, at 
the same time, to secure for the country a better 
economic condition, promoting a better manage- 
ment of estates, and regulating the arrangements 
between landlord and tenant on rational and use- 
ful principles.” 
He begged to refer to another important 
evidence upon the subject of the miscon- 
duct of Irish landlords—namely, Mr. Leslie 
Foster. In his examination by the Com- 
mittee of the Lords, in 1825, he was 
asked— 

“Ts it or is it not the practice of Irish landlords 
to build, repair, or drain ?—They hardly ever do 
any of these things. Is this not one of the lead- 
ing causes of the misery of the occupiers ?—I think 
that the misery of the occupying Irish tenantry re- 
sults from so many circumstances in the conduct 
of the landlords, that I should very inadequately 
express what I think if I were to select that one 
circumstance as one of much importance. It is a 
cause, so far as it operates; but I can hardly 
imagine a change in the system of immediate land- 
lords extending merely to such particulars. Any 
view of their interests or their duties that would 
lead them to build and repair houses, would lead 
to so many more important duties, that I can 
scarcely contemplate that insulated correction.” 


Again, Mr. Bicheno, in his evidence before 
the Committee of 1830, said— 


“The distress which exists in Ireland appears 
to me to be the consequence of the bad relation 
between landlord and tenant. The landlords of 
England, and the landlords, I believe, of every 
other country, find it their interest to cultivate a 
good understanding with their tenantry; their 
consequence is derived from this good understand- 
ing ; and that is done by the landlord treating the 
tenant with generosity when he is in distress, and 
by doing acts of kindness to him. I conceive that 
it is by this means the landlords of England up- 
hold their consequence and dignity; but in Ire- 
land there is no such feeling; all the landlord 
looks to there is the improvement of his income, 
and the quantity of rent he can abstract.” 


These were strong proofs that the evils of 
Ireland had been produced by the mis- 
management and injudicious conduct of 
Irish landed proprietors. What had been 
the consequence of the nature of the mode 
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of letting land? In the first place, he 
found that the system of middlemen had 
been introduced by the landed proprietors, 
The landed proprietors complained of the 
consequences of having middlemen; but the 
fact was, that they had been wilfully intro. 
duced by the former proprietors with the 
intention of these middlemen subletting to 
poor tenants. If evil had been the conse. 
quence, the landed proprietors of the pre- 
sent day, although not the authors of the 
system, must take the consequence of it. 
The result of this system had been, the 
great subdivision of land; and then the 
subsequent system of consolidation which 
had been partially introduced, had aggra- 
vated the sufferings of the people by the 
clearing of lands. Then, again, the poor 
people were obliged to take land for their 
potato crop, on which they were dependent. 
The consequence of all these practices had 
been the increase of population, the non- 
improvement of the country, the non-em- 
ployment of the people, low wages, which 
could not support men, bad houses, the 
people relying upon potatoes as their only 
food, and general disorder, Hence the 
people were ‘‘ badly housed, badly fed, 
badly clothed, badly paid for their labour,” 
and always close on the borders of starva- 
tion. It was a remarkable fact, too, that 
while the people of Ireland were nearly 
starving, the average exports of corn to 
this country were 2,500,000 quarters. 
Even in this melancholy season of starva- 
tion, it appeared from the Government re- 
turns, that in the first eleven months of 
1846 the exports of grain to this country 
were 1,776,000 quarters. But the fact 
was, that the farmers were obliged to send 
off their corn to Liverpool and Scotland in 
order to get money to pay their rents. The 
quantity of produce which had been im- 
ported into Ireland by the Government, 
amounted to 180,000 quarters; but the 
Government could not stop the export of 
provisions to this country. Rent to the 
amount of 13,000,000/. was drawn from 
the people of Ireland, and yet all these 
things occurred. The rents were not re- 
turned to the people in the shape of pro- 
fitable employment—the rents were col- 
lected, and the people left starving. The 
great principle of legislation hitherto with 
regard to landlord and tenant, was to give 
extreme power to the landlord for the col- 
lection of his rent. He begged to read 
an extract which he had taken from Mr. 
Nimmo’s evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Lords, Being asked 
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about the effect of severe distress, he an- 


swered— 

« Tconceive the principal cause of the distresses 
and unfortunate situation of the peasantry of Ire- 
land, has arisen from the management of land, 
which could be carried on upon these (bad) prin- 
ciples only by keeping that power in existence.” 


The same witness referred to the extraor- 
dinary powers of distress given by law, as 
the means of inducing landlords to accept 
insolvent tenants, and said— 

“In conducting public works for Government 
in the counties of Cork and Kerry, he had the 
greatest difficulty to obtain the application of the 
money intended for the employment of the poor 
to their own uses, because the power of the land- 
lord was so excessive that the peasant had no 
means of resisting that power.” 


He added— 

“ With all the exertions I could make, I cannot 
but say that frequently, upon paying the persons 
employed in this way, we have had the drivers 
alongside of them to receive the money in the one 
hand as fast as we put it into the other.” 


Mr. Nimmo also stated it to be a very 
general practice for the landlords only to 
give receipts on account of rent, and the 
tenant, therefore, never knew what claims 
might be against him. He (Mr. Crawford) 
begged next to quote an opinion from a 
higher quarter respecting the effects of the 
existing law as regarded landlord and te- 
nant. The Marquess of Westmeath said 
that— 


“He thought the misery of the occupying ten- 
ants arose in a great measure from the defective 
state of the law between landlord and tenant.” 


Another witness, Mr. Wilson, said— 


“T have known tenants distrained, and their 
stock, in three or four instances, impounded by 
five several claimants within the course of ten or 
fifteen days.” 


The monster grievance under which Ire- 
land laboured, was the uncertainty of te- 
nure, and, consequently, the uncertainty 
of obtaining remuneration for the capital 
and labour which they might expend upon 
the land. As bearing upon this point, he 
begged leave to quote a passage from the 
Landlord and Tenant Commissioners’ Re- 
port :— 

‘In the years 1835 and 1836, and again in 
1843, Bills were presented to the House of Com- 
mons, of which the object was to secure for ten- 
ants compensation for any outlay which they 
might make of a permanent nature on their farms. 
We earnestly hope that the Legislature will be 
disposed to entertain a Bill of this nature, and to 
pass it into a law with as little delay as is con- 
sistent with a full discussion of its principles and 
details, We are convinced, that in the present 
State of feeling in Ireland, no single measure can 
be better calculated to allay discontent, and to 
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promote substantial improvement throughout the 
country.” 

The advantages which resulted from giving 
the tenant security for his capital and la- 
bour, were explained in the evidence of 
several influential gentlemen who were 
examined before the Landlord and Tenant 
Commission, and amongst others by Mr. 
Andrews, agent to the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, and Mr. Hancock, the agent of 
Lord Lurgan. The latter witness alluded 
to the influence which tenant security had 
on the reclamation of land by poor tenants 
on Lord Lurgan’s estate. He stated that 
those poor persons went on the waste land, 
trusting to the tenant right, and by their 
labour brought it into cultivation, thus 
bettering their own condition, and adding 
to the permanent improvement of the 
country. The cause usually assigned for 
the horrible condition of the population of 
Ireland, was the number of small holdings 
in that country; but, in his opinion, that 
was a fallacy. He would, for the purpose 
of comparison, select two counties of Ire- 
land, one in the south and the other in the 
north, and nearly equal in size as regarded 
the number of acres, namely, Limerick 
and Down. The contrast furnished by 
these two counties was pregnant with in- 
struction. The number of holdings in 
Down, of from one to five acres, was 
13,753; whilst in Limerick the number 
was, of holdings of the same extent, 6,841. 
The number of holdings in Down, of from 
five to fifteen acres, was 11,991, and the 
number in Limerick was 6,840. The 
number of holdings from fifteen to thirty 
acres in Down was 3,865; in Limerick it 
was 3,700. The number of holdings above 
thirty acres in Down was 1,508; in Lime- 
rick it was 2,346. Those figures demon- 
strated that the acknowledged social infe- 
riority of Limerick, as compared with 
Down, did not arise from the subdivision 
of land. The returns lately presented to 
the House relative to the presentments at 
baronial sessions in the various counties of 
Ireland, showed that in Limerick present- 
ments had been made to the amount of 
186,000I., whilst in Down the presentments 
had not exceeded 2,9171. Nothing could 
illustrate more forcibly the superior social 
condition of Down. To what was that 
attributable? Simply to the land in Down 
being held under the head landlord, with 
the security called tenant right. The peo- 
ple there felt perfectly confident that by 
the custom of the country they could never 
be dispossessed of their land without ample 
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remuneration for every improvement they 
had made; and they also felt confident 
that they never would be dispossessed 
of it under any circumstances as long 
as they paid a fair rent; and the land- 
lords of Down did not demand more 
than a fair rent. That was the happy 
condition of the county of Down. The 
landed proprietors of Down did their duty 
by improving the condition of the people, 
and giving their tenants a lien upon the 
land, and that was the cause of the pros- 
perity of that county. By pursuing the 
same course in other parts of Ireland, they 
would be rendered equally prosperous. An 
opinion prevailed generally that it was de- 
sirable to do away with small holdings in 
Treland; but if those views should be ecar- 
ried into effect, how would the labourer be 
able to emerge from his original station to 
a higher place in society? In Down a 
young man began as a labourer, and hay- 
ing, by industry and prudence, saved money 
enough to enable him to go upon a farm, 
he selected one of from five to fifty acres— 
few farms exceeded the latter number in 
extent—according to his means, in perfect 
security that, whatever capital and labour 
he might expend upon it, would not be lost 
to himself or his family. The nature of 
the tenant-right in Downshire was this— 
the tenant was secure that the landlord 
could not dispossess him of the land, with- 
out paying him the full value of what he 
might put into it. The tenant had also 
the power of selling his tenant-right in the 
event of his finding his landlord a solvent 
tenant to succeed him. It was not his in- 
tention to advocate one class of small hold- 
ings which prevailed to a great extent in 
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of joint-tenancy. By whom, then, was it 
contrived? By the landlords. They con. 
trived that system for the very purpose of 
securing their rents, and giving themselves 
the least possible trouble. Most of the 
evils which afflicted Ireland—the want of 
employment—the absence of all attempts 
at Improvement—might be traced to that 
unfortunate, and he might say wicked, 
system, adopted with respect to the letting 
and management of land in that country, 
It mattered not what Acts might be passed 
with respect to Ireland; they would be 
useless if tenant-right should not be esta- 
blished by law throughout the country. A 
poor law without it would be unavailing; 
but establish tenant-right concurrently with 
the enactment of a poor law, and the two 
measures would co-operate as a stimulus to 
improvement, and would prevent the con- 
fiscation of property which was now going 
on. The confiscation of landed property 
was to be apprehended, not from a poor 
law, but from the distressed condition of 
the country, which was the consequence of 
the present vicious system with respect to 
the letting of land. The best way to pre- 
vent confiscation, was to enable the people 
to better their condition. Observations were 
frequently made in that House upon the 
conduct of absentee landlords; but he must 
in justice state that the estates of many of 
the absentee landlords exhibited a greater 
prosperity than those of a large number of 
the resident landlords. The evidence given 
before the Poor Law Commissioners would 
be found to confirm his statement upon that 
point. It was not his intention to utter a 
single word that could be offensive to the 
present body of Irish landlords. The great 
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and, as an Irish proprietor, he was willing 
to take his share of the blame. He hoped 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would give an assurance of 
his intention to bring in a Bill for the 
amendment of the law of landlord and ten- 
ant in Ireland on the particular points to 
which he had adverted. On a former oc- 
casion he had brought in Bills for effecting 
that object, and a Bill for the same pur- 
pose had been introduced by the late Go- 
yernment. He hoped that the question 
would not die in the hands of the present 
Government, but that they would introduce 
a measure which would really promote the 
great objects which had been brought under 
the consideration of the House in the report 
of the Land Tenure Commission. If such 
a law were enacted and honestly carried 
out, it would do more to stimulate employ- 
ment and improve the condition of the 
people, than any other measure which Par- 
liament could adopt. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving— 

“ That it appears to this House, from the Re- 
ports of various Committees and Commissions, 
that the system generally adopted in times past 
in the letting and management of Landed Property 
in Ireland, has been one of the main causes of the 
present distressed state of that Country, and the 
disordered state of its social relations; and that 
no measures can be effectual in producing a de- 
mand for labour, or improving the condition of 
the people, which shall not include such an amend- 
ment of the Laws of Landlord and Tenant as shall 
give to the improving tenant in occupation a suffi- 
cient permanency of tenure, or else establish the 
tenant’s right to claim by law full compensation 
for all benefits created by the expenditure of his 
labour and capital on the premises in his occu- 
pation.” 


Si DENHAM NORREYS, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, he should not touch 
on the points so ably dwelt upon by his 
hon. Friend. He must give it as his strong 
opinion, that all the Government measures 
would be, if not neutralized, greatly less- 
ened in value, unless the landlords were 
induced to give leases. In order to induce 
the landlords to do so, he thought it would 
be necessary to sever the elective fran- 
chise from tenure; because, while the land- 
lords had the power of creating votes, they 
dreaded their being used against their 
views. He thought local taxation should 
be levied exclusively on those landlords 
who were unwilling to grant leases of 
twenty or thirty years. He wished, on 
this point, to state the opinion of a fo- 
reigner who had observed the condition of 
Ireland, and wrote on it as well as any 
other writer—he meant M. De Beaumont. 
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That intelligent foreigner said to him, 
some time back, ‘‘so long as Ireland is 
left without leases, every other measure 
would be comparatively of little value.” 

Mr. TUITE: Allusion had been made 
to the protest of Irish proprietors against 
the extension of out-door relief in Ireland. 
He did not hesitate to say, that he had 
signed the document to which he alluded; 
beeause, when he saw a large portion of 
the property of the country not liable to 
the support of the poor, it was his opinion, 
that, in common equity, those who were 
ostensibly landed proprietors should not be 
made responsible for the whole burden. It 
was not the Irish landlords who were to be 
blamed solely for the present state of many 
parts of that country; for although there 
were several English landlords possessing 
property in Ireland, who had acted in the 
most handsome manner, and had protected 
their tenantry, it was beyond doubt that 
they could not be of the same benefit to 
the poor on their estates as good resident 
landlords. He was convinced that no 
measure of this or of any Government 
could be of advantage to the country till 
measures had been also taken to make the 
absentee and neglectful proprietors take 
that care of their property which society 
had a right to expect from them, and to 
make estates held under the Court of 
Chancery, as well as those belonging to 
persons living in England or on the Con- 
tinent, equally responsible. It was owing 
to absentee landlords, and to their absent 
or neglectful agents, that the Labour-rate 
Act and the Government letter had been 
totally nullified; and he believed that the 
numerous class of small proprietors, who 
invested their money in land to make the 
most of it, were more mischievous than the 
landlords of great estates. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH wished to 
call the attention of the House to the ope- 
ration of the resolutions of his hon. Friend. 
Representing, as he did, a large and im- 
portant county, where the system of ten- 
ant-right had been fully carried out, and 
had created the greatest possible confi- 
dence between the landlord and tenant, 
where the greatest improvement was daily 
going on, and where there was compara- 
tive freedom from distress, he was desirous 
of stating the reasons why he did not sup- 
port those resolutions. In the first place, 
he had to observe, that hon. Gentlemen, as 
he thought, were accustomed to look on 
Ireland very much as if it were a county, 
and to consider that the measure which 
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was applicable to a part must be applicable 
to the whole of Ireland. It was, however, 
impossible that any system of laws could 
take effect which was applied to the whole 
country. An Irishman, to hear them speak, 
would fancy they looked on him as the 
denizen of a mere province or of a shire, 
instead of being the inhabitant of this em- 
pire. If hon. Members went more to Ire- 
land, they would easily see how much va- 
rious parts of it differed. He was sure, then, 
if those resolutions were carried out, they 
would prove a very great affliction to the 
landlords in the south. In the north the 
system of tenant-right existed already, and 
there he could bear testimony to the success 
of it. But he would prefer seeing it intro- 
duced in other parts by the gradual exer- 
tions of the landlords, rather than by a reso- 
lution of the House; and he was afraid he 
could not support any proposition to make 
the system imperative by law on landlords 
differently situated from those in the north 
of Ireland. 

CotoneL CONOLLY agreed with the 
noble Lord in his opinion, that it would not 
be desirable to make the system universal 
by legal enactment; and objecting as he 
did to general resolutions, which did not 
possess the force of law, but had sufficient 
influence, as the opinion of the House, to 
disturb the present order of things, and to 
excite hopes which could not be easily 
gratified, he was bound to oppose the reso- 
lutions of the hon. Member for Rochdale, 
whilst he gave him every credit for the 
best intentions, and for his knowledge of 
the subject. The course adopted by the 
noble Viscount who had just spoken, and 
the noble Viscount’s father, on their estates, 
had been, he believed, to recognise tenant- 
right only in those tenants who had made 
considerable improvements in the land ; 
and considering it merely as the custom of 
the country, he should deprecate more than 
language could describe, the idea of its 
being made the law of the land. The great 
use of it seemed to consist in the effect it 
had in bringing about a good understanding 
between the landlord and the tenant, as to 
the improvement of the land; but as he 
was satisfied the intervention of the law 
would be pernicious to the tenant, and de- 
structive to the landlord, he would resist 
the present resolution. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
detain the House for a very few moments; 
and if he did not enter at large into the 
subject brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, he trusted the hon. Mem- 
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ber would not attribute it to any insengj- 
bility on his part to the great importance of 
the question, or to any disrespect to him, 
who was, he admitted, a most excellent 
Trish landlord, and who had devoted so much 
time and pains to this subject, as fully to 
entitle him to the attention of the House, 
The hon. Member had on a former occa- 
sion submitted his views to the House on this 
very question in the form of a Bill; and if he 
had taken the same course on the present 
occasion, he certainly should have made no 
objection on the part of the Government, 
without of course pledging it to the prin- 
ciple, to have had the Bill laid on the Table; 
on the contrary, he should have been glad 
if the views of the hon. Member had been 
brought forward in the shape of a Bill. He 
could not, however, help suspecting that if 
the hon. Member had altered his course, he 
had been deterred from pursuing it by the 
difficulties which surrounded it, and had 
brought forward those general resolutions 
instead. He entirely agreed with the hon. 
Member for Donegal in disliking abstract 
and general resolutions; and he thought 
this particular subject and the present state 
of Ireland peculiarly unfitted for them. He 
would just observe on the very vague 
words and general expressions of the re- 
solution. In the first place, it did not 
point out any distinct plan; it put two 
alternatives. The hon. Member called 
on the House of Commons to assert 
that it was right to take one of two 
courses—either to give to the improving 
tenant in occupation a sufficient perma- 
nency of tenure, or else to establish the 
tenant’s right to claim by law full com- 
pensation for all benefits created on the 
land by his expenditure of labour or capital. 
Now these were two very distinct things— 
and it was very objectionable for the House 
to state its concurrence in them, without 
stating also which of these courses it would 
prefer. Again, the words in themselves 
were vague and uncertain. The hon. Mem- 
ber made use of the phrase, ‘‘ sufficient 
permanency of tenure.”” What vague 
words these were, and what very different 
ideas would be attached to them in different 
parts of Ireland with respect to the inten- 
tions of the House! For this reason alone 
he objected to dealing with a question of 
such importance in this manner. As to 
the question itself, he readily admitted that 
it required the most deliberate care and 
attention of the House. His noble Friend 
at the head of the Government had al- 
ready stated that it was the intention of 
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Government to prepare a measure for the 
improvement of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland at a period of 
the Session sufficiently early to enable the 
House to consider it in the fullest and most 
careful manner. He thought, therefore, it 
would not be right to state his opinions on 
the subject on the present occasion. All 
he should say was, that if the House in- 
terfered with the question—and its inter- 
ference might certainly be exercised in the 
present condition of Ireland—they must 
take special care to do nothing to shake 
those rights of property which in Ireland, 
as in every other country, were the corner- 
stone of civilization and improvement; but 
he believed it might be right and practi- 
cable to interfere in a way which would 
place the condition of the tenantry in Ire- 
land in a more secure state with respect to 
their landlords than they were at present. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Rochdale in thinking that if they could do 
so, they would accomplish an object of the 
utmost importance. He thought a well- 
timed and carefully-devised Bill on this 
subject, would be a fit and suitable accom- 
paniment to the other measures which had 
been laid before the House, and had re- 
ceived or were about to receive their atten- 
tion. With these views, he did not think 
it necessary to trouble the House with any 
further remarks, except to state that when 
the Government measure was before the 
House, he would explain his views at great- 
er length; and he would conclude by 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. F. FRENCH seconded the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. In the west 
of Ireland, it was usual to allow the tenant, 
for improvements in draining and fencing, 
by a proportionate abatement of the rent; 
but with respect to tenant-right itself, he 
considered it had been most mischievous 
and unfair to the landlords, and still more 
so to the tenants themselves. The incom- 
ing tenant paid so much for the present in- 
terest in the farm, that he was left without 
money, and consequently could not till the 
land properly, and thus the landlord got a 
bad tenant, while the sum paid on entering 
the land was so great—amounting some- 
times to twenty years’ purchase—that it 
ought to buy the fee-simple of the land. 

_ Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN did not think 
it necessary to offer any observations to 
the House, as public opinion in Ireland 
was unanimous in favour of tenant-right. 
His object in rising was to ask the Govern- 
meut, if they had a measure on the subject 
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in view, when it would be placed on the 
Table of the House? The people of Ire- 
land would not consider any legislation 
complete without it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied that it was 
impossible to state the exact time, as that 
must depend on circumstances, when there 
were so many matters to be got through 
that Session; but he hoped to be able to 
lay it on the Table before Easter. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD spoke in reply, 
and explained that the reason why he had 
adopted the form of a resolution on the 
present occasion, in preference to a Bill 
was, that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had led him to believe 
that a Bill on the subject would be intro- 
duced early in the Session, That had not 
been done, and he had observed much dis- 
appointment in Ireland in consequence. 
The same promise had been repeated; but 
as they had an uncertain prospect of the 
time of its performance, he would on a fu- 
ture day ask leave to introduce a Bill on 
the subject. Seeing the opinion of the 
House, he would not press his resolu- 
tion, and would ask leave to withdraw it. 

Resolution withdrawn. 


Enclosure. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 

Mr. AGLIONBY then moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill further to amend the 
Acts to facilitate the Inclosure and Im- 
provement of Commons, by providing that 
all waste or common lands, allotted by vir- 
tue of these Acts, shall be held as free- 
hold, and shall be allotted as such, without 
reference to the tenure of the ancient 
lands in respect of which such allotments 
shall be made. The Commons Inclosure 
Act, 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 118, gave power 
to inclose common land, and convert it into 
freehold allotments; but in the northern 
parts of England, that statute was compa- 
ratively inoperative, under the terms of 
the 94th section, in consequence of the na- 
ture of the tenure in these districts. The 
Act rendered the expense of a private Bill 
unnecessary, and saved the difference be- 
tween 15/. and 6002. to the applicants in 
all other parts of the country; but the 
94th clause prevented its application to the 
north of England. To amend that clause 
was the object of his Bill. At present 
commons inclosure commissioners were 
precluded from exercising any control over 
the agreements between the landlords and 
the allottees in copyhold tenures; it was to 
remedy this that he brought in the mea- 
He did not desire to defraud the 
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landlord of a single right; and he therefore 
proposed that the commissioners should 
have the discretionary power of awarding 


Captain Wynn. 


due compensation upon the conversion of 


copyhold into freehold allotments, in com- 
monage inclosures. 
Leave given. 


PAYMENT OF RATES (IRELAND), 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for better securing the 
payment of Irish rates. He wished to 
secure the payment of the rates now pay- 
able, according to law, by tenant and land- 
lord. He proposed they should be levied 
on the landlord’s rents, as the rates now 
were, according to the 6 and 7 Vic., which 
made the landlord liable for the rates of a 
certain class of tenantry, and that in case 
of any rates of absentees or others not 
being paid, there should be power vested 
in the Courts of Chancery or Exchequer to 
appoint receivers on the estates till the 
rates were paid. 

Leave given. 


CAPTAIN WYNN. 

Mr. C. O'BRIEN, in making the Motion 
of which he had given notice, for the pro- 
duction of certain papers,‘ begged to say 
that his object was to ascertain the nature 


and the purport of the communication 
made to the Board of Works by Mr. In- 
spector Wynn, and to have an inquiry in- 
stituted into the truth or falsehood of the 
statements he had seen fit to transmit to 
that department respecting the conduct of 
his hon. Colleague and himself (Mr. C. 
O’Brien). He also wanted to have it ex- 
plained why it was that a report made by 
that person to the Board of Works, in 
obedience to a letter dated the 4th of De- 
cember, 1846, and addressed to him from 
that office, had been suppressed; and by 
whose authority, or with whose connivance, 
this most unfair proceeding was allowed to 
take place. He thought that it was essen- 
tial that this inquiry should be instituted, 
not alone for the sake of his hon. Friend 
and himself, who had been charged most 
wantonly, most falsely, and most mali- 
ciously, by a public functionary, with a 
crime at the contemplation of which human- 
ity shuddered, but for the sake of the honour 
and dignity of the House of Commons; for 
the satisfaction of the public whom they 
represented; and for the purification, if it 
might be, and efficiency of the Board of 
Works. That board was entrusted with 
vast powers and large discretion ; and it 
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would be fatal to its utility that it should 
lose the confidence, or even be compro. 
mised in the opinion of the people, as it 
certainly would be if it should appear that 
it had in the smallest degree abetted or 
countenanced, or sought to shield a subor. 
dinate who had the audacity to accuse his 
Friend and himself of so base a crime as 
suggesting the assassination of even the 
most insignificant of human beings that ever 
crawled on the earth. He felt it the more 
necessary to press for this inquiry from the 
circumstance—and a circumstance it was 
which had much astonished himself and 
many other Members of the House—of 
two Ministers of the Crown having seen 
fit to step out of their way to heap praises 
upon one who had been guilty of making a 
false and libellous statement, for which, if 
he had made it openly, he might have 
been signally punished by the law of the 
land; but which that person never would 
have dared to make at all, if he had not 
flattered himself with the belief either that 
his letter would have been suppressed, or 
that he would have been sheltered from 
the consequences of his calumny. The 
hon. Gentleman then moved for the pro- 
duction of the following papers:— 

“ Copy of a letter dated December 4, 1846, from 
the Board of Works, addressed to Captain Wynn, 
directing an investigation of charges contained in 
the annexed letter from Geotge Westropp to the 
said board, imputing partiality and misconduet to 
the Liscannor Relief Committee ;” 
and a variety of other returns. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER had not the least objection to the 
production of those papers, as far as he was 
concerned, with one exception. There 
would be much difficulty in making out the 
return with respect to the men struck off 
the works, their names, and places of 
abode. As he was informed, 9,700 men 
had been struck off, and it would form 
rather a long list to give all the particulars 
the hon. Member desired in each case. In 
assenting to those returns, he had to repeat 
what he stated on a former occasion, that 
he had directed the Board of Works to be 
informed that if there were any papers 
which they thought necessary to be laid 
before the House in reference to this case, 
he would move for their production. 

Mr. C. O’BRIEN thought the return 
to which the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected, most essential. It could be proved 
that the charge against him and his Col- 
league of instigating the people to assassi- 
nate Captain Wynn, was an utter falsehood, 
as several most respectable persons were 
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ready to come forward who could prove 
that there was not the slightest danger to 
Captain Wynn, or to the officer of the 
Board of Works. The reason why he had 
incurred that gentleman’s malignity was, 
because he wished to carry out the letter 
of the Irish Government at the present- 
ment sessions whieh Captain Wynn at- 
tended. It had been proposed at the ses- 
sions to apply certain sums to public works, 
under the letter; but Captain Wynn ob- 
jected to it, and the Board of Works re- 
fused to ratify them. Captain Wynn had 
been personal to him on that occasion, and 
was forced to make an apology for his con- 
duct. It was strange to him that the 
Board of Works should have put on the 
records of that House a letter which would 
have been a fit subject for the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; and he thought it should 
not have been placed on the books of the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE sincerely regret- 
ted that any question of a personal nature 
should have been mixed up in a discussion, 
which was of itself sufficiently unpleasant. 
But after what had fallen from the hon. 
Member, he felt bound to say a word or 
two to the House; and first he would re- 
fer to the circumstance of the Board of 
Works having refused to sanction some 
presentments made by the sessions at Co- 
rofin, under what what was called Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter. He would just state 
that the nature of the works which the 
hon. Member proposed, was to employ the 
people in the ordinary cultivation of their 
farms, or of their landlords’ fields, without 
giving any security to the Government for 


repayment. He had no hesitation in saying | 


that if the Board or the Government had 
sanctioned such a presentment, they would 
have deserved the greatest censure. He 
would not, however, argue that point wih 
the hon. Gentleman now, but would observe, 
that the letter in question was not the law 
of the land, but in effect the exertion of a 
discretionary power by the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, beyond the law; and in acting upon 
the letter, they were bound to proceed with 
the greatest caution. This would give the 
House some notion of the difficulties under 
which they were placed in administering 
the law when presentments came up for 
great sums, and they had only the alterna- 
tive of sanctioning them for the purpose of 
relieving destitution and giving employ- 
ment, or knowing that the people must 
starve. With respect to the conduct of 
Captain Wynn, he had 
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matter was before the House some nights 
ago, that having heard the conduct of that 
public servant openly attacked, he thought 
he should be wanting in his duty if he did 
not declare that, to the best of his belief, 
and the belief of those who had opportuni- 
ties of observing his conduct—he meant 
the officers of the Board of Works—that in 
the discharge of his duty in that country 
Captain Wynn had set an example of ear- 
nestness and perseverance, grappling with 
difficulties almost unheard of, that entitled 
him to the confidence of the House and 
the country. He thought that no Govern- 
ment which did not defend its servants 
could expect to be well served, or to have 
the attachment of those who served it; 
and no consideration, whilst he had the 
honour of holding an office under the Crown, 
or a seat in that House, should prevent 
him from defending a public servant when 
he was attacked, whether that attack came 
from political friend or foe. It was a duty 
to the public servants and to the Crown, 
and to the best of his abilities he would 
always discharge it. With respect to the 
complaint made as to the appearance of 
certain letters in the blue book, containing 
statements which had been controverted, 
and had given offence, it was impossible to 
prevent papers laid on the Table from 
containing statements of this kind; and 
with matters of public concernment per- 
sonal transactions naturally became mixed 
up. Government would afford to the ut- 
most of their power all the information 
that was calculated to throw light on these 
transactions ; every paper that might be 
moved for for that purpose should be cheer- 
fully given by the Government. He might 
repeat his regret that any discussions of a 
personal nature had found their way into 
the deliberations of the House on those 
subjects ; but he must, at the same time, 
say that he thought it his duty to defend 
Captain Wynn from any general charge 
of not having performed his duty most 
faithfully and ably in Clare. He would 
read a single sentence from a letter by 
Captain Gamble, which would show the 
good that had been effected by the steps 
taken at his instance : — 

“ By the revision of the committee lists required 
by Captain Wynn, the numbers were greatly re- 
duced—in one parish from 1,200 to 700.” 
Captain Gamble further stated— 

“Every one, almost without exception, high 
and low, throws himself helplessly on the Govern- 
ment, demanding present support, and provision 
for the future, in tilling the land and supplying 
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He did not know whether Captain Wynn 
was, in any instance hurried beyond the 
calmness and temper with which it was 
always desirable that public duties should 
be performed; but he would venture to 
say that, placed in the most trying cireum- 
stances, he believed no public servant ever 
more honestly or faithfully discharged his 
duty. 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL recommended 
that the latter part of the returns, call- 
ing for a list of men employed on the 
public works in Clare, and struck off by 
Captain Wynn, should not be pressed, as 
a list containing 7,000 or 8,000 names 
would take three months to prepare. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE thought, 
that as the hon. Member for Clare had 
been charged with inciting a mob to assas- 
sination, every opportunity ought to be 
accorded to him to disprove the accusation. 
If he were guilty of such conduct, he was 
unfit to hold a seat in that House, or in any 
other house. If, on the other hand, Captain 
Wynn was unable to prove the charge, he 
was an unfit person to be employed by the 
Government. The matter could not stop 
there ; the House was bound to accede to 
the production of the returns required by 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member was 


in a critical position, and his explanation 


now or at a future time ought to be listened 


to. 
Returns ordered. 


RAILWAYS. 


Mr. STRUTT, in moving for leave to | 


bring in a Bill for regulating the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners of Railways, and 
for amending the law relating to railways, 
said, it would be in the recollection of the 
House, that, towards the close of last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, a Bill was prepared, and 
on the recommendation of a Committee, 
passed that House with general acquies- 
cence, for the purpose of constituting a 
new Board for the superintendence of rail- 
ways. By that Bill, the powers formerly 
possessed by the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade were transferred to 
new Commissioners; but it was understood 
that early in the present Session Her 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared 
with a measure to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners, and to make 
new regulations concerning the manage- 
ment and law of railways. In accord- 
ance with that understanding, he was now 
prepared shortly to state the substance 


of the measure which Her Majesty’s 
| 
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Government intended to propose to Par. 
liament. He would not trespass on the 
attention of the House by going into any 
preliminary matter as to the necessity or 
expediency of further legislation on rail- 
ways, because he conceived that to be ad- 
mitted with general acquiescence by the 
passing of the Bill of last Session. But 
what he had to propose might naturally be 
divided into two parts: first, that which 
related to proceedings preliminary to bring. 
ing in Bills into that House ; and second, 
that which related to the regulation of 
railways which had actually received the 
sanction of the Legislature. He ought 
first to state that he did not intend to carry 
the plan wholly into effect by a Bill only, 
but partly by a Bill, and partly by alter- 
ations in the Standing Orders. He pro- 
posed that wherever new duties were im- 
posed on the Commissioners of Railways, 
they should be mentioned in the Bill; but 
whenever the functions of that or the other 
House of Parliament were interfered with, 
that should take place, not under the Bill, 
but under the Standing Orders of either 
House. He thought that desirable, be- 
cause by this means they would not part 
with any portion of their jurisdiction, but 
each House would regulate its own proceed- 
ings by its Standing Orders; and if it should 
see fit in future to repeal any part of this 
measure, it might resume the power for- 
merly bestowed. Te thought it most con- 
venient that he should proceed by order of 
time; and, first, was the survey made by 
the railway company themselves prepara- 
| tory to bringing in the Bill. And here 
| he must refer to an anomaly which had 
| often excited observation. Before a Bill 
|eould be brought into the House, they re- 
/quired certain plans and sections to be 
| deposited, which could only be made by 
|means of an entry on the ‘land; and yet 
they gave to the parties whom they re- 
quired to make this service, no right of 
/entry for this purpose. This could not be 
| done at present, in case of opposition on 
| the part of the landlord or occupier, with- 
out a violation of the law. So long as no 
particular evil arose from this state of 
things, it might perhaps not receive the at- 
tention of the Legislature ; but they knew 
that latterly evils had arisen, and conflicts 
had ensued, which had afterwards in cer- 
tain cases been brought to adjudication be- 
fore courts of law. He thought therefore, 
under these cireumstances, it would not be 
right, in proposing a measure for the re- 
gulation of railways, to omit some remedy 
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for this state of things by course of law. 
One difficulty connected with the question 
arose upon the point of entering upon lands. 
If the power of entering upon lands was to 
be facilitated, it was necessary to give a 
cheap and easy method of recovering for 
any damages that might be sustained by 
such entry ; for if the promoters of a rail- 
way were to be empowered to enter, it was 
manifestly unjust to drive the landowner to 
the trouble and expense of the ordinary 
course provided by law for the recovery of 
damages. With a view of meeting this 
difficulty, it was proposed that before the 
promoters of a railway should ve authorized 
to enter upon any lands, they should apply 
to the Commissioners of Railways, and de- 
posit with them such a sum as in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioners should be suffi- 
cient for the purpose of giving compen- 
sation for any damages that might arise; 
that on depositing this sum, they should 
obtain the warrant of the Commissioners 
to enter upon the lands ; that after such 
entry the proprietor should be entitled to 
full compensation for damage ; and should 
the promoters refuse to grant it, he should 
apply to the Commissioners, who should 
have power to award him such compensa- 
tion as he was fairly entitled to. The 
next part of the proposal was also an al- 
teration in the present system. In many 
eases much difficulty had been experienced 
by many persons through whose lands rail- 
ways were intended to pass, in ascertaining 
how their interests and property were 
likely to be affected. It had been his duty, 
as chairman of the Committee on Standing 
Orders, to examine farmers and other per- 
sons connected with agriculture—the class 
most affected by these measures—and he 
had found among them a difficulty of un- 
derstanding these plans and sections. Now 
it was most desirable that these persons 
should be clearly informed of the exact 
course of the line, and it was therefore 
proposed that after the completion of the 
survey, the promoters of a Bill should 
mark out the proposed line, either by a 
narrow furrow, or by stakes, also placing 
posts at convenient distances on which 
they would have to inscribe the num- 
ber of feet or inches above or below 
the surface of the ground, so as to af- 
ford to every party interested clear and 
distinct information of the course and level 
of the line. By this means information of 
the most valuable kind would be afforded 
to that class of whom he had been speak- 
ing, which they were now totally incapable 
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of obtaining. He would now pass to 
another part of the subject, in which the 
hon. Member for Montrose had taken great 
interest, and which arose out of the recom- 
mendation of a Committee over which the 
hon. Member presided during the last 
Session—he meant the propriety of insti- 
tuting local inquiry previous to the in- 
troduction of a Bill into Parliament. 
Hon. Members might have observed the 
injury that had often accrued to proprie- 
tors, as well as expense to railway compa- 
nies, from the fact, that in ordinary cases 
the landowner, not being aware of the exact 
course to be taken by the railway, had no 
opportunity of suggesting any improvement 
or alteration until the plans and sections 
had been deposited. It often happened 
that a landed proprietor, upon seeing that 
the course of a proposed railway would be 
inconvenient or injurious to him, went to 
the promoters, and representing this incon- 
venience, showed at the same time that 
another route through adjoining lands, 
while it would be much less injurious to 
him, would be equal, if not superior, as re- 
garded the interests of the company, to that 
which they had selected. The answer of 
the company, in such cases, had often been, 
‘** We should really have been glad to know 
this before; but it is now too late. We 
have deposited our plans and sections, and 
we are required by the Standing Orders to 
bring in our plan in exact conformity with 
those plans, so that, unless we abandon our 
Bill altogether, it is impossible for us to at- 
tend to the snggestion.”” What then was 
the position of the landowner? Either he 
must rest contented with the injury his pro- 
perty would receive, or he must carry on 
an opposition to the Bill at great expense 
both to himself and the company. And 
what was the position of the Committee on 
the Bill? They were obliged either to put 
off a measure they believed to be generally 
good, or, by passing it, to inflict injustice 
on an individual. For the purpose of re- 
moving this evil, he proposed that the 
Commissioners, on receiving information of 
such cases, or on application after the 
marking out of the line in the manner sug- 
gested, should be empowered to send a 
competent officer to the spot to make a 
local inspection of the line; that this officer 
should, wherever the Commissioners might 
think it desirable, by public advertisement 
or otherwise, give notice of the times at 
which he would attend at different parts 
of the line, for the purpose of receiving any 
suggestions which might be offered; that 
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on these being communicated to him and 
the promoters of the line, if the promoters 
should choose to adopt them, the Commis- 
sioners might authorize the promoters of 
the Bill to adopt such variations, and in- 
clude them in their line. If, on the other 
hand, the promoters should decline to 
adopt these variations; and if the party 
should still remain anxious to press them, 
and to submit them to the } aeons 
ers and the Legislature, it was proposed 
that the Commissioners should have the 
power to authorize these persons to deposit 
plans and sections of such variations, to 
make the necessary application to the land- 
owners, and bring them before the Com- 
mittee, so that the Committee might form 
a fair judgment whether they ought to be 
adopted, or whether the line ought to be 
constructed according to the original plan. 
He considered this a cheap and easy mode 
of proceeding, and hoped, not only that 
much expense and inconvenience might be 
saved to the landowners, but also that a 
considerable portion of the expense now 
incurred before the Committees of the 
House might also be spared. Supposing 
the line to be adopted, the next point 
would be to deposit the plans and sections 
in conformity with the Standing Orders. 


It was well known that a change had re- 


cently taken place in this respect. Those 
inquiries as to the compliance with the 
Standing Orders, which had been for- 
merly taken before Committees of the 
House, had now, for the first time, 
been removed from the sub-committees, 
and two Gentlemen had been appointed 
examiners, in which capacity, he believed, 
they had discharged their duty with satis- 
faction to all the parties concerned. In 
future Sessions, he thought it would be 
desirable, so far as related to Railway Bills, 
that these duties should be discharged by 
the Commissioners, or by officers under 
their supervision. Previous information 
on engineering points might be of great 
advantage in investigating questions con- 
nected with the Standing Orders. These 
examinations had always been in some de- 
gree imperfect, because the only mode of 
testing how far the Standing Orders might 
have been complied with, so far as respect- 
ed the engineering part of the measure, de- 
pended almost exclusively upon the objec- 
tions of those parties who were opposed to 
it; and, therefore, supposing no opponents 
should present themselves, or that the op- 
ome should be withdrawn — although 
on. Members might be aware that, in nu- 
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merous cases, the Standing Orders had 
not been complicd with, still they had 
no opportunity of obtaining evidence on 
the subject. Now, when a person had 
been employed in examining thoroughly 
into the engineering portion of the line, 
the information thus obtained might also 
be brought to bear on that part of the 
subject. Without supposing that frivolous 
objections would be taken, it would still be 
in his power to ascertain that no substan. 
tial error existed with reference to the 
Standing Orders. Having now come to 
the point where the Standing Orders were 
proved, the next question would be, as to 
the Bill being submitted to the House. It 
was one part of the recommendation of the 
Committee on Railways last Session, that 
the Commissioners should report to both 
Houses of Parliament upon the merits of 
the different railway measures which might 
be proposed during the Session; and this 
part of the recommendation, of course, 
would be adopted. For that purpose it 
would be necessary, not only to possess en- 
gineers and persons competent to examine 
thoroughly into the plans and sections, but 
also to have power to enter upon the land 
and examine upon the spot all engineer- 
ing questions relating to the line. There 
would also be a regulation requiring the 
Commissioners, or their officers, to hear 
those persons who might have objec- 
tions to urge against the line of rail- 
way. It was proposed to hear those ob- 
jections in such a manner as the Com- 
missioners might appoint, so as to give a 
fair hearing to both parties in the case. It 
might be asked whether or not the Com- 
missioners proposed to hear counsel. He 
certainly thought that would be a very un- 
wise course, because it would be like hear- 
ing them twice over—once before the 
Commissioners, and a second time before 
the Committee—it would prolong the pro- 
ceedings to so great an extent, that it 
would scarcely be possible for the Com- 
missioners to get through their business; 
and, he thought, the business would be 
decided in a more satisfactory manner by 
taking a shorter and much cheaper course. 
Supposing the question to be an engineer- 
ing one, a competent and disinterested en- 
gineer might be appointed to inquire into 
it, and have the two opposing engineers 
before him at the same time; and he (Mr. 
Strutt) laid great stress on this point, be- 
cause it was desirable that no private infor- 
mation should be given either to the Com- 
missioners or their officers, By authoriz- 
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ing the engineer so appointed to go into 
the engineering points connected with the 
line. giving him the power of calling addi- 
tional witnesses, or sending a qualified 
person to make an inspection on the spot, 
they would be able to come to a fair deci- 
sion on the question infinitely sooner, and 
much more cheaply, than by employing the 
expensive machinery of counsel. And with 
respect to various other points, they might 
be examined in a similarmanner without the 
employment of counsel. After hearing the 
parties, it was proposed that the Commis- 
sioners should report to both Houses of 
Parliament, giving the fullest information 
on all the points on which Committees 
were now required to report, such as the 
engineering details, the amount of tolls, the 
amount of capital, &e. He thought these 
reports would be found to be of great bene- 
fit in preparing the matter for the consider- 
ation of the Committee, in shortening their 


proceedings, and in providing them with | 


disinterested evidence on which to ground 
their decisions. Another important point 
was the degree of authority which should 
be given to the reports of the Commission- 
ers. For reasons which he had already 


stated, he proposed that authority should 
be given to these reports, not by Bill, 
but by the Standing Orders of the House. 


The duty of reporting, he proposed, should 
be regulated by the Bill, but the degree 
of authority by the Standing Orders of 
the House itself. It appeared to him desir- 
able, that on all matters of engineering, the 
report of the Commissioners should be pri- 
md facie conclusive; and for this reason, the 
Commissioners would have better opportu- 
nities than the Committee of forming a 
correct opinion of the engineering merits 
of a line; and he believed, that by making 
their report on this point primd facie con- 
clusive, the Committee, and the parties to 
a Bill, would be relieved of great trouble 
and expense. He used the words primd 
facie conclusive, because it would, no doubt, 
be sometimes necessary that the Committee 
should have additional information besides 
that conveyed to them by the reports. 
However full those reports, it might hap- 
pen that points arose on which the Com- 
mittee would require further elucidation; 
and, in that case, the Bill authorized them 
to report specially to the House, who 
would make an order for the additional 
information required. There was yet 
another contingency to be provided for. 
It might be possible, in some cases, 
that, notwithstanding every care, a se- 
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rious error of fact might exist in the re- 
port of the Commissioners; and, in such a 
case, it would be obviously unfair that the 
parties should suffer. It was, there- 
fore, provided by the Bill, that if either 
party complained of a serious error, in a 
matter of fact, existing in the report of 
the Commissioners, they might apply to 
the Committee to refer back the report to 
the Commissioners for reconsideration; but 
with this proviso, that if the Committee 
should see no reason for the reconsidera- 
tion, the party so applying should be 
liable to costs. This proviso was for the 
purpose of preventing frivolous and vexa- 
tious objections. Another point of import- 
ance was that of fixing the fares and tolls 
to be adopted in Bills. He had often heard 
members of Committees complain of the 
difficult position in which they had been 
placed in this respect. With respect to 
engineering and other parts of the Bill, 
there were mostly two parties before 
them; and, after the long proceedings 
that took place, the speeches of coun- 
sel, and the examination of witnesses, 
justice might be done in the case; but 
in regard to tolls and fares, there were 
seldom two parties present, but those 
who promoted the proceedings were all 
interested one way, and there was no one 
representing the interests of the pub- 
lic. The Committee had no evidence as 
to tolls and fares in different parts of the 
country: they had, in fact, no data where- 
on to arrive at a fair decision on the point; 
and he had been told that in many cases 
Committees had done little more than adopt 
the tables placed before them. Now, it 
appeared to him that a report from a body 
having full information upon all these points 
—having before them the tolls and fares 
of all railways in the kingdom—knowing 
the practical effect of the rise and reduc- 
tion of fares upon different lines, both upon 
the public and upon railway companies 
themselves—would render essential service 
in aiding the Committee to come to a fair 
conclusion. He came now to other points 
of importance, which were interesting to 
many hon. Gentlemen, and regarding which 
it appeared to him that similar advantages 
might be derived by the Committee from 
the reports of the commissioners—he al- 
luded to the clauses in Railway Bills rela- 
ting to the raising capital, the borrowing 
money, and the amalgamation of lines. The 
right hon. Member for Coventry was inter- 
ested in this part of the subject, as he had 
been the chairman of a Committee last 
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the kind had been raised. There had been 


a case in which a railway company had | 


purchased another line, and had paid a sum 
amounting to 150 per cent beyond the origi- 
nal value of the stock; and the Committee 
had referred the subject to the House, ex- 
pressing the opinion that some general re- 
gulation should be laid down. These were 
subjects which he thought might very pro- 
perly occupy the attention of the Railway 
Board, and upon which, as the different 
Bills came before them, they might be 
able to afford very valuable information to 
the Committees, and offer opinions deserv- 
ing consideration. By these regulations, 
an important amendment might be effected 
in regard to the cheapness of the mode in 
which the proceedings were conducted be- 
fore the House. One point which had 
been urged upon him by gentlemen con- 
nected with railways, and by other per- 
sons, was this—that the Railway Board 
ought to retain under this Bill a veto upon 
all Bills submitted to Parliament. He 
owned, however, that he could not agree 
to that proposal. Suppose the Board pos- 


sessed this veto, and suppose they used it, 
as very likely they would, only very spa- 
ringly, as, in the case of Bills obviously 
useless or improper, it appeared to him 


that the veto would be of little practical 
use, because the fate of those Bills would 
be shortly determined in another way, and 
very likely the opinion of the Commission- 
ers themselves would put an end to them. 
But suppose the Commissioners used their 
veto very freely, and in the case of com- 
peting lines, were to give the prefer- 
ence to certain Bills over others, thus as- 
suming the functions of Parliament, he 
doubted very much, looking to the feeling 
which existed in the country upon such 
matters, whether it would tolerate a board 
constituted with such enormous power as 
to say, in regard to two competing lines, 
this only shall pass, and the other shall 
not be allowed to be submitted for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. There was another 
question of great importance which had 
been urged upon him for consideration, as 
to whether powers should be granted to 
the railway companies in perpetuity, or 
only for a term of years. The latter prac- 
tice had prevailed in other countries, es- 
pecially in France; and a great deal of 
evidence on the subject had been taken 
before the Committee on Railways last 
Session. It should be remembered that 
French railways were altogether on a dif- 
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Government, and a large part of the works 
were executed by the Government; so that 
in that country the railway companies 
might be considered in the position of o¢. 
cupying tenants, while in England they 
were in fact proprietors of the lines. Never- 
theless, if the House were now, for the first 
time, commencing railway legislation, he 
thought it would be a matter deserving 
most serious consideration, whether or not 
some restriction of this kind should be 
imposed ; but at present the case stood in 
a wholly different position. Nearly all the 
great lines of the country had already been 
granted on the terms of belonging to the 
companies in perpetuity, and not on lease 
for a term; and the question now was, 
whether in the case of proposed railways, 
and which were generally in connexion 
with existing lines, any sufficient advan- 
tage would be derived by granting those 
branches for terms of years only, while the 
great trunk lines remained grants in per- 
petuity. If a course of that kind were 
taken, it would not only excite consider- 
able jealousy, but would also tend to limit 
the means the Legislature had of inter- 
fering generally in other ways. These mea- 
sures of limitation would be brought for- 
ward by the railway companies as an ar- 
gument against any other check which the 
House might seek to impose upon them; 
and he very much doubted whether, by so 
doing, the House would not be sacrificing 
greater and more important objects, for the 
attainment of a remote and uncertain be- 
nefit. For these reasons, no such proposal 
of limitation was made in the Bill. An- 
other point which had been raised was, 
how far it would be desirable in new Bills 
to limit the rate of interest obtained by 
railway companies. It appeared to him 
that if a restriction of this kind were im- 
posed, it would, instead of giving an in- 
terest to the company in economy and 
good management, give them an interest 
in waste and bad management. He thought 
that in attempting to regulate the rate of 
interest, they should be beginning at the 
wrong end; and that the more proper course 
was to adopt a judicious system with re- 
spect to fares and tolls. It was for the 
Legislature to exercise a wise and judicious 
control over railway companies, and to take 
care that the public should be fairly served, 
and at fair prices. If the Legislature could 
put reasonable restrictions of that kind on 
railway companies, and could introduce 4 
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system, the effect of which would be to 
guarantee to the public the advantage 
of moderate fares and tolls, it certainly 
did appear to him, that, this great object 
once gained, it was of very little im- 
portance to Parliament what amount of 
profit the companies might realize. If 
they could succeed in making their rail- 
ways profitable, it was no evil to the pub- 
lic, and would, of course, be the source of 
much advantage to themselves. He had 
already explained the means he had pro- 
posed to adopt for determining the question 
of fares and tolls, so far as new and already 
existing companies were concerned; and it 
was therefore unnecessary to dwell now at 
any great length on the point; but he would 
observe that there was an addition which 
he proposed to make to the system. He 
considered that it was only fair and equit- 
able that in the case of future railways the 
rate of fares and tolls should be limited 
by Parliament for a term of years. It was 
exceedingly difficult to estimate (and espe- 
cially so in railway matters) what the fu- 
ture course of improvement might be, and 
to what great results it might conduce. 
Fares and tolls which were very reasonable 
and proper to-day, might not be at all so 
after the lapse of a number of years; and 
the interests of the public might be inju- 
riously affected if a final and arbitrary rule 
were to be applied to a state of things 
which was essentially liable to change. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it appeared 
tohim that Parliament, in granting such 
powers for the future, should take care to 
limit them to a certain stated period. Ten 
years was the period which he was inclined 
to advocate. But here he would take 
leave to say that he was most anxious not 
to be misunderstood upon this question. He 
did not mean that at the end of that period 
the property of those companies was to be 
thrown open, and that Parliament was to 
be at liberty to introduce any limitation of 
fares and tolls that it might think proper, 
without regard to the interests of the com- 
pany; but he certainly did think that it was 
highly essential to the interests of the pub- 
lic, that at the end of a term of ten years 
the fares and tolls should be submitted to 
a revision, to be conducted on a principle 
similar to that upon which the scale 
had been in the first instance appointed. 
What he advocated was, that the require- 
ments and interests of all parties concern- 
ed having been taken carefully into con- 
sideration, and it having been ascer- 
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companies had exacted with advantage 
alike to themselves and the publie, that 
all those facts having been clearly brought 
before them, Parliament should at the end 
of ten years address itself to the consider- 
ation of the question, what would be a fair 
provision to be made under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the cases. Heretofore he 
had only spoken of the fares and tolls of 
new railways; but now the question sug- 
gested itself whether it was advisable that 
any revision should take place with respect 
to the existing lines. This consideration 
was the more urgent, because many Bills 
had been passed in the course of the last two 
Sessions, which contained clauses rendering 
the companies in whose favour they were 
enacted, subject to the future revision of 
Parliament upon this subject. That was 
one class of Acts. There was another 
class of Acts which did not render the 
companies who obtained them liable to any 
such revision. But then it should be borne 
in mind, that whenever those companies 
applied for new powers, it would of course 
be in the power of Parliament, in granting 
the powers so required, to make such con- 
ditions and stipulations as might appear to 
them best calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of the community. This right was 
exercised most beneficially for all parties 
at the instance of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth in the case of 
the cheap trains. The right hon. Baronet, 
whose suggestion had been productive of 
great good, not only to the public but to 
the companies themselves, proposed that 
whenever a railway company came to Par- 
liament seeking fora Bill or demanding 
new powers, they should only receive the 
Bill or the new powers on the express con- 
dition of rendering themselves liable to the 
cheap-train regulation. He did not mean 
to contend that those companies which, by 
their Acts, were not liable to revision, 
should be placed upon the same footing 
with companies which were so liable; but 
this he would say, that when the former 
class of companies came to that House 
seeking for more powers — whether for 
amalgamation, extension, or any other pur- 
pose—the granting of their request should 
be made provisional on their compliance 
with such conditions as Parliament, in its 
solicitude for the welfare of the public, 
might think proper to impose. The course, 
therefore, which he was prepared to re- 
commend was, that it should be made a 
provision of the Bill which he proposed to 
introduce, that when the Commissioners 
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should have reported on any new railway 
with respect to its fares and tolls, they 
should not only recommend what scale should 
be adopted in this Bill, but, referring to 
the maximum scale of fares and tolls which 
they might find in any other Act of Parlia- 
ment then existing, affecting the company 
in question, should also give their opinion 
4s to the necessity of revising that scale. 
Wrere the right of revision was specially 
teserved in the original Act of a company, 
it was of course the same as a new Bill; 
but in cases where such special powers had 
not been reserved, it would then be a mat- 
ter of consideration, taking into account 
the extent of the new powers demanded, 
and the evil, if any, which had resulted to 
the public from too high a rate of fares— 
whether for the Commissioners to report, 
and for Parliament to decide, how far it 
might be wise and expedient to institute a 
revision with respect to Acts belonging 
to that class. In all cases a limitation 
of time would be necessary, for it would be 
impossible for Parliament to make a regu- 
lation for all future time, having no grounds 
on which to form a conclusion, but the 
state of things at the present moment. 
There was another point connected with 
this question of fares and tolls, which 
would be included in the Bill, namely, 
that the fares upon any railway should 
not be altered without due notice of 
the fact being given to the Commissioners 
and the public. He had heard of se- 
rious complaints in consequence of non- 
compliance with this practice. He had 
heard of a case where a railway com- 
pany suddenly raised their fares without 
giving notice to the public, and great in- 
convenience had been the consequence, for 
persons applied for tickets at the office 
with the old rate of charge in their hands; 
and in cases where the applicants were 
poor, or did not happen to have more money 
about them at the time, the annoyance 
endured was very serious indeed, for they 
were unable to proceed upon their journey. 
This was not at allfair. He did not think 
it at all right that any change should be 
made, without duly notifying to the public 
the company’s intention in that respect. 
He would propose that notice should be 
given both to the public and the Commis- 
sioners. It would be optional with the 
company to state their reasons for making 
the alteration. They might, if they liked, 
assign their reasons; and the advantage of 
their doing so would be that they would be 
supplying with useful and interesting infor- 
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mation the Commissioners, whose duty jt 
would be to make an annual report to Par. 
liament upon the state of the fares and 
tolls throughout the year, setting forth the 
inequalities and irregularities which had 
taken place, and their causes—calling 
attention to the cases (if any) where the 
public had been aggrieved, and, if ne. 
cessary, making suggestions for additional 
accommodation, and a more strict regard 
to public convenience, by the granting of 
new lines or otherwise. Ample security 
should be taken for the due accommodation 
of the public, and it ought to be done ina 
manner of which no man should have rea- 
son to complain. He had no intention 
whatever to cast the slightest reflection 
on the great railway interests of this coun- 
try. He was well aware that many of the 
railway companies had shown by their 
conduct that they were themselves satis- 
fied that their own interests were identical 
with those of the public, and that if they 
desired to promote the success of the great 
works in which they were engaged, they 
could only hope to do it effectually by 
increasing their traffic, and giving greater 
accommodation to the public. Of this 
fact he was fully conscious; and although 
he considered that the regulations he was 
proposing were necessary, he felt confident 
that in many cases the wishes of the Com- 


missioners and of Parliament would be an- 


ticipated by the companies themselves. 
He hoped and believed it would be s0; 
but the fact of its being very generally 
supposed that this anticipation would 
be realized in many instances, did not 
render it less necessary that the Legisla- 
ture should endeavour to procure some bet- 
ter security for a due and continuous re- 
gard to the welfare of the public, than was 
to be found in the expectation that all rail- 
way companies would take an enlightened 
view of their own interests. Government 
would not do its duty unless it proposed to 
undertake some such control as he de- 
scribed. It was necessary, not only for 
the public, but for the railway companies 
themselves. Suppose a case where four 
different companies had in their joint hands 
a very important line of communication. 
Three of them might take an enlightened 
view of their interests, and concur that the 
rates of fares should be reduced. If, how- 
ever, the fourth company stood aloof, and 
were to refuse its assent to any such pro- 
position, was it not manifest that not only 
the public, but the three companies whose 
opinions coincided, would have grievous 
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cause of complaint? In fact, the three 
companies who were for adopting a liberal 
and enlightened policy, would be robbed by 
the single recusant. He was justified, 
therefore, in making the assertion that it 
was not only for the interest of the public 
at large, but also for that of the railway 
companies themselves, that some such sys- 
tem of supervision and restriction as he 
was now advocating, should be enforced. 
He now came to a question of inferior im- 
portance, but still of sufficient consequence 
to justify the application of the attention 
of the House to it; he alluded to the 
charges which were made by companies on 
account of services rendered to the Post 
Office establishment. He was sorry that 
greater precaution had not been taken at 
an earlier period in reference to this mat- 
ter, with a view to securing the interest of 
the public. He was sorry that more exten- 
sive powers had not been reserved by the 
public for the transmission of the mails; for 
the arrangements which at present exist- 
ed, were defective and unmethodical. The 
mode in which the charges of the compa- 
nies were now regulated was this: when 
the Post Office authorities wanted certain 
services to be rendered, they applied to the 
company, and the rate of remuneration was 
settled by arbitration. Now, this certainly 
appeared to him an exceptionable mode 
of proceeding. It was an unsatisfactory 
and unbusiness-like system. Some clear 
and definite terms of remuneration ought 
to be specified. He was informed by 
the authorities of the Post Office de- 
partment, that it was very probable that 
much greater services than were at pre- 
sent demanded, would hereafter be re- 
quired from railway companies; and if 
80, it was only fair and equitable that 
those enlarged services should not be 
given at the same proportion of cost. 
If more extensive services were required, 
of course they should be given at a pro- 
portionably reduced rate. What he pro- 
posed was, that the Commissioners, after 
consultation with the Post Office authori- 
ties, should submit a specification of the 
different services that would be required 
from the companies. The companies 
should be called upon to furnish, in every 
new Railway Bill, a scale of the prices 
Which they were disposed to charge to the 
Post Office authorities; and the Com- 
missioners should make it their business to 
report on the matter to Parliament. But 
a3 in the case of fares and tolls, so too in 
this, it was requisite that there should be a 
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distinct limitation as to time; and as cir- 
cumstances might, in this instance more 
rapidly than in the other, oceur to justify 
a change, he would suggest the limitation 
should be taken for five years only. The 
next point on which he would propose le- 
gislation, referred to the question of the 
punctuality of trains. There was no point 
on which the public and the companies 
were more deeply interested, than on that 
which had reference to the punctuality of 
trains. He had heard it stated by many 
gentlemen who had large property sunk 
in railway projects, that their local traf- 
fic was the most important item in their 
receipts; and there could be no question 
that the advantage of local traffic, as far 
as the public were concerned, very much 
consisted in punctuality. It was not so much 
the speed of the trains as their punctuality 
that was regarded by a man who had to go 
a short distance. If he had to wait at the 
station for the train, it would be scarcely 
worth his while taking it at all for a short 
distance. At the same time, however, it was 
clear that this punctuality was an object 
that was not to be attained by direct means. 
They could not regulate these matters by 
penalties. The object could only be pro- 
moted by bringing publicity and public 
opinion to bear as much as possible upon 
matters of this kind. He would propose 
that it should be made imperative on every 
railway company to keep, at such stations 
as the companies should appoint, a cor- 
rect register of the arrival and depar- 
ture of every train. This was already done 
for their own satisfaction ; but he proposed 
that for the future the registry should be 
kept by an officer expressly appointed for 
the purpose by the company, but appointed 
under the sanction of the Commissioners. 
That there might be ample opportunity for 
checking the accuracy of the entries, he 
would suggest that the table should be 
hung up for a given time at the station 
for the inspection of the public; and that 
it should be subsequently forwarded to the 
Commissioners. The Commissioners should 
make an annual report to Parliament on 
the punctuality of the trains throughout 
the country, and should call attention to 
the effects of such punctuality or want of 
punctuality not only on the convenience, 
but on the safety of the public; for he 
contended that safety was quite as much 
affected as convenience by a want of punc- 
tuality. With respect to the cheap trains, 
some additional regulations might be advan- 
tageously introduced. Hon. Members were 
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aware, that as things stood at present there 
was a law declaring that every railway 
company should run at least one train in 
the day, by which passengers were to be 
conveyed at not more than one penny per 
mile, in carriages provided with seats, and 
protected from the weather, in a manner 
to be approved by the Commissioners. 
These trains were bound to travel at 
an average speed of not less than twelve 
miles an hour, and to start at a pe- 
riod of the day most likely to suit the 
convenience of the class of passengers 
they were intended to convey, and to be 
approved by the Commissioners. Now, he 
did not propose any change in the principle 
of these regulations; but he begged atten- 
tion to this fact, that companies would 
fulfil the requisitions of that Act by travel- 
ling at the rate of twenty or thirty miles 
an hour for a certain period, and then 
leaving the passengers on the road-side, per- 
haps for two or three hours, before the com- 
pany might find it compatible with their con- 
venience to forward them to the end of their 
journey. This appeared to him a manifest 
perversion of the meaning of the Act. He 
did not think it by any means a fair mode 
of proceeding, nor did he think it could 
ever be the intention of the Legislature 
that any such option as that now exercised 
should be extended to companies. For 
these reasons, and for the interests of the 
public, he thought it was expedient that 
the duration of the stoppages, as well as 
all the other matters specified in the Act, 
might, where necessary, come under the 
cognizance of the Commissioners. With 
respect to the number of passengers to 
be carried in each of the carriages, he 
would observe that this was a matter in 
respect of which it was not at present 
possible to enforce any restriction; but 
it appeared to him desirable that the 
number of passengers should be defined 
by the Commissioners, and printed upon 
the outside of each carriage. Another 
advantageous regulation was, that when- 
ever they travelled by night, there should 
be a light in the carriage. He now came 
to another question, and one which related 
to disputes between railway companies, 
and in which he considered the Commis- 
sioners might have the power of interfering 
with advantage. He found this view of 
the case confirmed by the evidence of Mr. 
Hawkshaw, engineer to the Leeds and 
Manchester Railway, given before the 
Committee of last Session of which the 
hon. Member for Montrose was chairman. 
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Referring to the advantage a Railway 
Board would be, that hon. Member asked— 
“You consider that they might act as arbitra. 
tors in disputes and differences between compa- 
nies ?—Yes; in many cases where the traffic js 
destroyed altogether, because one company does 
not understand its own interest, or takes a dif. 
ferent view of it from another company, and the 
consequence is, that you cannot get on at all, 
There are a number of links in a chain, and the 
middle link may say, ‘ We will not be troubled 
with this kind of traffic—we will not be annoyed 
with it.’ That is a case in which the interference 
of the board would be very useful.” 
Mr. Glynn also says in his evidence— 

“T thought that that department should be a 
controlling body with regard to railway companies 
amongst themselves in many particulars, and be- 
tween them and the public; for instance, in the 
ease of working two lines in connexion. Such 
things have occurred that one company has re- 
fused to put on second-class trains to meet second- 
class trains coming to it, and many other cases of 
inconvenient working.” 

Now, suppose the case of two competing 
lines meeting in a given pcint, and a third 
line forming a continuation of both from 
this point; and suppose the third line to be 
in the hands of one of the two rival com- 
panies, it is obvious that this company 
might, by the turning of its trains, and in 
other ways, inflict serious injury on its 
rival. Now, this was a case that would 
require the interference of the Commis- 
sioners. As the law now stood, if any 
two or more railway companies having a 
common terminus, or a portion of the same 
line in common, had any dispute, the Com- 
missioners had full power to make such 
regulations as might appear to them most 
conducive to the safety of the public. He 
was for adopting the same words as were 
used in the Act; but he would enlarge 
them, and authorize interference on the 
part of the Commissioners, not only where 
the public safety was concerned, but also 
in cases where the public were exposed to 
serious inconvenience and the disadvantages 
attendant on want of sufficient accommo- 
dation. But it was to be understood that 
this interference was only to be undertaken 
in cases where the complaint came from 
one of the railway companies in question. 
Then there was another point as to the 
formation of railways, respecting the police 
requisite for preserving order. In Scot- 
land, he believed, the sheriff had the power 
of requiring the appointment of a sufficient 
force; but in England the justices pos- 
sessed this power only in cases in which 
actual outrage had occurred; and he 
would, therefore, propose that, in every 
case of the formation of a railway, if 
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two justices of the peace reported to the 
Commissioners that any additional number 
of policemen ought to be appointed, the 
Commissioners might require such appoint- 
ment. There were some other points 
to which he would not then allude, and 
which might be thought of minor import- 
ance; such as concerning the by-laws of 
the companies, and the convenience required 
for the transportation of the military from 
one place to another; but he should men- 
tion that he would propose to give the 
Commissioners a general power of calling 
for returns from the railway companies, and 
of testing the accuracy of such returns, 
when necessary, by a reference to books. 
He was sorry to have detained the House 
so long; but he could not sit down 
without referring to the subject of giving 
compensation to the relatives of persons 
killed by accidents on railways, on which 
a question had been asked by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln. There 
had latterly been an alteration of the law 
on this subject ; for last Session a law had 
been passed, giving a right of action for 
compensation to the relations of per- 
sons killed by accidents. Such being 
the case, he did not feel inclined to propose 
any additional legislation on the subject, 
because it was desirable to see how the 
present Act would work; and if any 
other were found necessary, he thought 
that it ought to be general, and not 
confined to railways. He had now, 
he believed, gone through the main pro- 
visions which he had the honour of pro- 
posing for adoption in this Bill. He did 
not mean to propose it as a complete mea- 
sure, because it was obvious that a measure 
of this nature could not be complete, and 
that further experience must give rise to 
further improvements; but this he might 
say, that he trusted it would be found by 
the public a useful amendment of the exist- 
ing laws, without being, at the same time, 
injurious to the railway companies them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
i. by asking leave to bring in the 

ill. 

Mr. AGLIONBY hoped he should not 
be deemed guilty of presumption in rising 
thus early to address the House. He felt 
bound to say, that during the fourteen or 
fifteen years that he had been a Member of 
the House, it never had been his lot to 
hear any Member make a more clear or 
straightforward statement than that which 
had been just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 
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ject of very great importance and great in- 
terest; and he must congratulate the House 
and the public at the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had commenced in 
that House the discharge of his official du- 
ties. His reason for rising so early was, 
for the purpose of offering a suggestion; 
and he would remark, that in offering the 
suggestion he was about to make, he 
merely spoke as one of the public, having 
an interest in the well-doing of railways, 
and participating in the advantages which 
the public derived from them; but, at the 
same time, he should observe, that he had 
no pecuniary interest or share in them. 
The point to which he was about to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House, was one that fairly came within 
the limits and province of his Bill. It was 
one in which he conceived the public had 
stronger interest than in many of the points 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded. He might be told that the propo- 
sition he was about to make, would amount 
to an interference with the directors of rail- 
ways, and that it was one of which they 
would themselves take care, without the su- 
pervision of any board whatever. That 
might be a sufficient answer to his propo- 
sition, were it not that there were three 
points which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to bring within the province of the 
Commissioners, which were analogous to 
the proposition which he was about to 
make. The point to which he (Mr. Aglion- 
by) would call the attention of the House, 
and to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
not alluded, was one in which the public 
had a great interest: he meant that a num- 
ber of stations should be selected and fixed 
for the trains to stop at, and at those sta- 
tions there should be a certain number of 
trains always required to stop. That should 
be a matter of regulation for the public 
convenience. He admitted it would be an 
interference with the directors; but it would 
be for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
whether or not it would be a reasonable 
interference with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed himself to interfere in 
cases which he considered to be analogous. 
The first case was with respect to fares; 
and why should the Commissioners have 
the power of interference in the case of 
fares, any more than they should have it 
with regard to the case which he had sug- 
gested? The next was with regard to 
punctuality; and the other case to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded, was the 
And why had they 
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interfered with them, but for the protec- 
tion of certain classes of the public who 
had not received the full benefit of legisla- 
tive enactment ? With respect to the case 
to which he had referred, it appeared, that 
while great attention was given at present 
to passengers travelling a long distance, 
sufficient attention was not paid to passen- 
gers travelling a short distance; and he 
submitted, that every man going a short 
distance had a right to complain, except the 
railway enabled him to alight near his des- 
tination by frequent stoppages. There 
should, he conceived, be this general rule 
laid down, that wherever a railway pro- 
posed to supply a particular district with 
accommodation, and when it could be fairly 
proved that the district had been deprived 
of other modes of conveyance, it was neces- 
sary for the interest of the public to have a 
station at that place, at which a certain 
number of trains should stop in the day. 
How far having those stopping trains might 
interfere with the interests of railway com- 
panies, he did not know; but he would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman to 
take his proposition into consideration be- 
fore the Bill went into Committee. 

Mr. HUME wished to know if any means 
were to be adopted by which uniform and 
regular communication for the public on 
Sundays would be secured. This he con- 
sidered to be a subject of importance, when 
they saw whole districts canvassing and 
discussing it as they now were, and when 
they saw that no less than nineteen towns 
had presented petitions against the stop- 
page that had taken place. It appeared 
that two millions and a half of persons were 
interested in the traffic, and he believed 
only two directors had prevented it. He 
did hope that some means would be adopted 
by which uniform and regular communica- 
tion on Sundays might be secured. There 
was another point which he also thought of 
importance to the public—that was, to have 
more speedy communication by the third- 
class trains. At present they travelled at 
very inconvenient hours; and he (Mr. Hume) 
thought they had been hitherto too negli- 
gent of the interests of the persons who 
were accustomed to travel in them, and 
who had not the means of paying the in- 
ereased charges that were demanded in the 
other classes. He thought the Legislature 
should rather assist them than throw any 
impediment in their way, and he hoped the 
Commissioners would also be able to give 
their attention to that point. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he would not inter- 
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rupt the present discussion for a very lon 
time. He had only to observe, that he 
agreed in the opinion already expressed, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced the present Motion, had, in 
the manner in which he had laid it before 
the House, furnished the best possible ex. 
position, and given the best example of the 
good that might be expected from the board 
of which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
president. He wished to put a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman. It was this: 
What was the course to be adopted with 
respect to the Bills of the present Session? 
He had not had time to examine, himself, 
the details of those Bills; but he took it 
that there were before the House Bills in- 
volving the expenditure of a sum of forty 
millions of capital. It was very important 
they should know what course was intended 
to be taken before the present Bill reached 
Committee. He was sure, in the present 
state of public business, his right hon. 
Friend did not expect to carry the Bill 
which he had announced to the House be- 
fore those Bills were referred to Commit- 
tees ; and it was desirable the public should 
understand what course was intended to be 
adopted with respect to the Bills of this 
Session. 

Mr. STRUTT stated, in reply, that the 
Bill which he had had the honour of proposing 
that evening, respected principally the Bills 
of future Sessions, and did not so much 
refer to those of the present Session, as the 
time for that had now gone by. With re- 
spect to the bearing of the new regulations 
on Bills now before the House, he could 
only observe, that by the Act of last Ses- 
sion the only additional powers that had 
been given to the new board beyond those 
with which the Board of Trade had been 
invested, were the power of making local 
inquiries and the power of reporting to the 
Crown; and, therefore, if there were any 
special matters relating to the Bills of the 
present Session on which Parliament re- 
quired reports from the board, it would be 
in the power of Parliament to refer such 
matters to the board. But at this period 
it would be impossible for the board to go 
into the general questions relating to these 
Bills, or into the consideration of matters 
including the merits of the Bills, both be- 
cause of the want of time, and also because 
the board had not yet such an organization 
of officers as would enable it to conduct the 
local inquiries satisfactorily. But questions 
of amalgamation, or any questions of that 
nature which the House might refer to 
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them, they would consider and deal with 
to the best of their ability, and be ready, if 
required, to report upon them. He would 
humbly submit, however, that in all orders 
of reference, questions of this nature should 
be kept distinct from questions relating to 
the merits of the Bills ; because, as he had 
intimated, both from want of time and 
want of officers, it was impossible that the 
board could report satisfactorily on ques- 
tions of merits during the present Session. 
He was so anxious that the board should 
be enabled to discharge its duty satisfacto- 
rily to the country, that he thought it most 
important that they should not at first have 
any duties cast upon them which they were 
unprepared to deal with. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman might devise some method 
by which his suggestions could be carried 
into effect. 

Mr. ELLICE thought that the matters 
to which he had referred, and which were 
of extreme importance, ought not to be left 
to individual Members of the House. He 
wished to put a question to his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon a subject which had been specially 
referred to in the report made by the Rail- 
way Committee of last Session, of which 
he (Mr. Ellice) had been chairman. He 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose any Standing Order, under which all 
matters relating to the capital of compa- 
nies, and their power of raising loans, in 
the Bills of this Session, should be referred 
to the new board, for the purpose of its 
making, upon these subjects, reports which 
should be laid before the Committees on 
the different Bills before they proceeded to 
consider the clauses relating to the capital 
of the company, and its power of raising 
loans ? 

Mr. ENTWISLE most heartily con- 
curred with the hon. and learned Member 
for Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), in what 
he had said of the ability with which the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been brought forward. With regard to the 
degree of discretion and control which the 
board was to exercise over the new schemes 
before the House, and as to their power 
of adjudication between rival schemes, he 
begged to observe, that, as had been for- 
cibly stated in the report of a Committee 
of the other House, it sometimes happened 
that two schemes were put forward by two 
rival companies, neither of them being the 
best attainable line for the public, but each 
being put forward by the rival companies 
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upon the ground of being advantageous to 
their own personal interests. Thus it was 
that the public often did not get the best 
line. Now, he was inclined to think it a 
defect in the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it did not give the power 
to the board of placing a veto on such 
lines as the board might see reason to dis- 
approve ; nor did it give them the power 
to originate, or cause to be originated, any 
line that might be really calculated to 
satisfy the wants of the district, in such a 
case as that to which he had referred. 
This suggestion he had ventured to make, 
with a sincere desire to promote the ob- 
ject of the right hon. Gentleman. As to 
the objection to vesting a veto in the 
board, that it would stand between the 
House of Commons and the parties, he 
thought it did not altogether apply; for 
the veto, if conferred, would be exercised, 
he was convinced, only for the purpose of 
keeping out of the House many schemes 
that were not entitled to apply to Parlia- 
ment at all. A veto would not interfere 
with the authority of Parliament; and he 
would therefore wish to call the attention 
of the board to the question, whether they 
could not effect this object themselves by 
means of local surveys, which they must 
often be obliged to undertake, in order to 
determine between the conflicting claims 
of two companies, so as to be enabled to 
put a stop to such schemes as might ap- 
pear clearly undesirable, before coming to 
that House. At any rate, he thought the 
board ought to have authority over such 
schemes, and be able to put a stop to those 
which their officers, upon local survey, 
found to be clearly inadequate to the wants 
of the districts through which it was pro- 
posed that they should pass; and he even 
thought that the board ought to have power 
to originate themselves the line that ought 
to be constructed in such cases. Now, 
with regard to the authority the report of 
the board ought to bear, after the minute 
and accurate investigation of which it would 
be the result, and when they signified their 
approval of one scheme and disapproval of 
the other and conflicting one, though their 
determination might be, in such case, that 
the latter scheme ought not to be brought 
before a Committee of the House, yet it 
might be right for the House to consider 
whether that might not be done by way of 
appeal against the decision of the board, 
costs being allowed to the party whose 
claim was confirmed before the Committee. 
He would not say anything as to the con- 
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trol to be exercised by the board over fares 
and tolls from time to time, except that 
he thought the period suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman was somewhat short 
—too short, perhaps, to ascertain com- 
pletely the effect of the rates. Before the 
true result could be arrived at of the enor- 
mous amalgamations that were going on, 
they must have a longer experience than 
could be derived from a ten years’ trial. 
He had not risen to offer any opposition to 
that or any other part of the right hon. 
Gentlemian’s scheme; but he could not 
help expressing his fear, that the true re- 
sult of the operation of a tariff of tolls and 
fares could not be ascertained with respect 
to some of the vast undertakings that were 
now in existence, except after a longer 
period of trial. With respect to the stop- 
ping of Parliamentary trains, it was very 
true that those trains did stop often, and 
more often perhaps than was requisite ; 
but it was often necessary that Parliament- 
ary trains, travelling much slower, as they 
did, should be moved out of the way of 
other trains, not only on account of the 
goods’ traffic, but for the safety of passen- 
gers who were conveyed at a more speedy 
rate. The hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Aglionby) had made some observations 
with regard to the propriety of enforcing 
frequent stoppings on the line; and that 
which was in general the merit of a rail- 
way, and the proof of its success, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would take as the 
test of its delinquency, namely, that it 
had put down other means of conveyance 
in the same district. He thought this was 
one of those accusations against the rail- 
way companies which tended to refute 
themselves. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER considered the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Ellice) was well 
worthy of attention. It would probably be 
very desirable that the report his right hon. 
Friend had alluded to should be made by 
the Railway Board. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ellice) had alluded 
to the powers given to railway companies 
to raise large sums of money by means of 
loans on securities that were transferable 
from hand to hand. Now, in his opinion, 
there was no reason why railway compa- 
nies, like other parties, should not raise 
money on securities that were substantial; 
but the objection was, that the powers 
given to railway companies by Parliament 
put in their hands the means of raising 
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loans by what was in fact a sort of paper 
money, entering into thecirculation through- 
out the country, and that was manifestly in- 
convenient. He had been so unfortunate 
as only to hear a part of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Strutt’s) statement, and 
possibly this subject had been touched 
upon by the right hon. Gentleman; but in 
case nothing of the kindhad suggested itself 
to the right hon. Gentleman, he trusted the 
subject would be taken into consideration, 
for it was a subject which he was anxious 
should not be overlooked, not only as re- 
garded the railways themselves, but the 
financial state of the country. 

Mr. B. DENISON thought the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman was so good 
that he hoped no attempt would be made 
to give a veto to the board, for he was 
quite sure that the House of Commons 
would never assent to it. He begged to 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther the board could not yet undertake the 
investigation of the Bills of this year. If 
those Bills were to stand over until next 
year, the benefits of the new board would 
be lost for this year with respect to railway 
legislation. It was very much in conse- 
quence of the Board of Trade not being in 
the habit of examining the parties to rival 
schemes face to face, that the public had 
not had confidence in their reports; and he 
was glad to find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to examine parties face to 
face. If the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade had done that, he believed 
it would have been still on its legs. But 
he must suggest that something should be 
done with respect to the Bills now before 
the House; there was abundant time for it; 
the parties would be content to wait till 
Easter to allow time for the necessary 
preparatory steps to be taken; and it would 
save an immense deal of trouble, and an 
immense deal of expense. 

Mr. R. HODGSON protested against 
any delay with the Bills now before the 
House awaiting the results of this scheme. 
He was quite certain that it would be fatal 
to many of those Bills to be protracted to 
the end of the Session. 

Mr. FERRAND had not had the plea- 
sure of hearing the statement of the even- 
ing, not knowing that it would come on so 
early; but he begged to ask the attention 
of the House to a matter affecting his own 
neighbourhood. A Railway Act had re- 
ceived the assent of the Legislature last 
year, under which a line had been made in 
his neighbourhood, crossing several turn- 
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ike roads on a level, and that in a thickly 
inhabited manufacturing district, to the 
great danger of the lives of the public. He 
had mentioned the circumstance to the 
right hon. Gentleman, but the right hon. 
Gentleman said he could only regret that 
the inspector had no power to interfere; 
but when he told the House that this rail- 
way crossed on a level a turnpike road to 
Keighley, along which 2,000 factory ope- 
ratives had to pass to their work every day 
of the week, he would ask them whether, 
if the authority entrusted to the inspector 
did not permit him to interfere, there ought 
not to be authority to interfere vested some- 
where, so as to protect the public, by oblig- 
ing the company to build a bridge, or avoid 
by some other means the danger to which 
the people were exposed. This railroad, 
besides, crossed on a level five or six other 
turnpike roads. He was certain it could 
not be opened a single month without loss 
of life ensuing. When he applied to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the reply was that 
he had not the power to interfere. This 
was to be lamented; and in this case it was 
sufficiently evident that the Committee on 
the Bill had not sufficiently inquired into 
the circumstances of the line. He was 
anxious to draw the aftention of the House 
to some other circumstances, by which he 
had been a sufferer to the amount of 4,000/. 
or 5,0001. He was tenant in tail of an 
estate through which this railway ran for 
two miles; and though the Act of Parlia- 
ment compelled the company to give him 
notice that they meant to take the land, 
the tenant for life had the power of making 
a bargain behind his (Mr. Ferrand’s) back 
with the directors for whatever sum they 
could agree upon, and the consequence had 
been a loss to him (Mr. Ferrand) to the ex- 
tent he had stated. He had written to the 
directors for redress; but the chairman 
had kept him a full month without any an- 
swer, till at last, on the Ist of January, he 
received a letter, stating that he could have 
no redress, and finishing off by wishing him 
the compliments of the season. He pro- 
tested against such legislation. The House 
had allowed a Bill to pass in so slovenly a 
manner as to enable a railway company to 
rob him as he had been robbed. Why was 
it that the directors of a railway company 
should have power given them to make a 
private bargain for their own advantage, 
which had the effect of robbing any person 
of his just rights? He had no enmity to 
railways; he thought they had conferred 
great benefits on the country; and he 
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thought no man had conferred greater be- 
nefit on the country than his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hudson); but he said, while 
they legislated, let them do justice between 
man and man; and if the railways were to 
be the highways of this country, they 
ought to be obliged to do justice to all the 
parties concerned; and he hoped that some 
alteration would be made in the present 
law, so as to protect the interest of ten- 
ants in tail. 

Mr. HUDSON would give the plan his 
patient consideration. He wished to quiet 
the fears and alarms of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ferrand) with respect to the railway 
to which his hon. Friend had referred. 
He believed that it was rarely that acci- 
dents had taken place on crossings on a 
level; accidents, however, had been found 
to occur where the turnpikes were carried 
over railways by bridges. It must be re- 
membered that we could not have unmixed 
good in anything. With respect to the 
remarks of the right Gentleman (Mr. Goul- 
burn), as to the power of borrowing money 
given by Railway Acts to companies, it 
was during the Administration with which 
the right hon. Gentleman had been con- 
nected, that Mr. Gladstone had introduced 
a Bill which limited that power of borrow- 
ing; it put a stop to the power of borrow- 
ing by way of loan notes, but the compa- 
nies were given five years in which to bring 
in their outstanding loan notes. He must, 
however, say this for the directors of com- 
panies, that, in several cases, had they not 
taken on them to exceed the powers con- 
ferred by their Acts, many of those under- 
takings which now contributed so much to 
the ornament and advantage of the coun- 
try could not have proceeded. The direc- 
tors of railway companies had on many 
occasions been called on, in order to pre- 
vent the stopping of the works, to give 
their own personal security. One thing 
had struck him during the able statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Strutt), 
namely, that he was attempting to do far 
too much, and much more than the board 
would be able to do satisfactorily to the 
public. With respect to tolls and fares, 
the right hon. Gentleman claimed the 
power of revision once in every ten years 
without any limitation; but when Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the Bill to which he 
had referred, it was thought right by Par- 
liament, that the Board of Trade should 
not have the power of reducing tolls unless 
where the interest paid on the shares ex- 
ceeded a certain rate. If it were other- 
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wise, the interference of the board might 
totally destroy the dividends of the com- 
pany. In giving that right of revision of 
tolls to Parliament, it was proper to put 
some limitation upon its exercise, so as not 
wholly to deprive of their fair remuneration 
those parties who had invested their eapi- 
tal in railways. It would appear that one 
of the objects proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman was to secure punctuality in 
the trains; and for this purpose there was 
to be a superintendent appointed, who was 
to require greater punctuality on the part 
of the companies. He did hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have gone a 
little further, and that he would at once 
have suggested that the railway companies 
were not as punctual as they ought to be, 
and that something was wrong in the pre- 
sent management of railways. Now, he 
was by no means sure that the effect of 
the proposed superintendence would not be 
to diminish the speed of trains. Railway 
directors, in the apprehension that they 
would not be able on all occasions to in- 
sure punctuality, would probably not give 
that speed to the public which they now en- 
joyed. He begged to tell the House that 
a perfectly punctual system could not be 
attained. There were so many things that 
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affected the speed of trains, the state of 
the atmosphere, the wind, the state of the 
rails, the coke and water, all these ren- 
dered it perfectly impossible that perfect 
punctuality should be insured on all occa- 


sions. But the great interest of railway 
companies was to ensure punctuality as 
much as possible, and to make every exer- 
tion for the purpose of increasing their 
traffic. He believed they had attained 
upon railways a degree of punctuality fully 
equal to that obtained in any other means 
of conveyance that had ever been attempt- 
ed. He doubted whether Parliament would 
by its interference obtain greater punctu- 
ality; but at the same time he did not 
complain, because Parliament might have 
the right to undertake this legislation upon 
minute points. It had little to do, per- 
haps, and it must amuse itself, he sup- 
posed, at other people’s expense. Instead 
of guiding the commercial enterprise of 
this country, he must say that this was not 
marching in the onward direction; it was a 
retrograde movement. He believed that 
railway undertakings would have prospered 
much more, had there been less interfe- 
rence on the part of Parliament. The more 
responsibility they threw upon the direc- 
tors, and the less upon Parliament or the 
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Railway Board, the better for the public, 
It appeared, that under the new Bill, 
the fares were not to be reduced with. 
out giving notice to the Commissioners, 
[‘* Raised.”’] Well, altered; but, surely, 
it was hard that the directors should be 
obliged to come to the board to ask their 
consent to excise powers which Parliament 
had given them under the Act. [ Mr. 
Strotr: Notice would have to be given of 
the intention to raise fares.] It had been 
complained that one railway had raised its 
fares without giving any previous notice to 
the public. Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter if they had given notice. His system was 
not that of raising, but of reducing fares; 
but it was not his practice to give notice of 
his intention; and the company in question 
had only followed a similar plan in a reverse 
ease. He thought it would be impolitic to 
press this Bill at present, and that there 
would be no possibility of carrying out the 
proposed inspection in a manner satisfac. 
tory to the public. Still, on behalf of the 
railway interest, he would say that they 
would give the Bill that consideration 
which it deserved; and if it were not un- 
fair to their interests, they were willing to 
offer all the suggestions in their power to 
make the measure a fair and useful one to 
all parties. 

Mr. MANGLES wished to guard against 
committing himself to any of the details of 
the measure; but he must, at the same 
time, emphatically disclaim any participa- 
tion in the jealousy and fear expressed by 
the right hon. Member for Sunderland 
with regard to the superintendence of the 
Railway Board. He was sure he expressed 
the opinion of the gentlemen with whom 
he was associated, the directors of the 
London and North-Western Railway, when 
he said that, being well aware, and having 
always maintained, that the principle of 
competition could not be applied to rail- 
roads, they were not only willing, but 
anxious, that the only other effectual pro- 
tection to the public should be afforded in 
the shape of strong and even stringent 
control, exercised by some competent pub- 
lic authority such as the newly-constituted 
Railway Board. He wished to ask one 
question of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman had omitted to ex- 
plain one point upon which he was most 
anxious to be informed. He did not un- 
derstand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
whether, in the event of reporting upon 
competing lines, it was intended that the 
Railway Board should distinctly state to 
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which of the lines it gave the preference, 
and also the grounds of that preference. 
This he held to be of the utmost import- 
ance; and this was a labour which the late 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
in his opinion, performed most satisfacto- 
rily. He was, moreover, of opinion that 
a great part of the mischief caused last 
year by over-speculation, had its origin in 
the readiness with which that House threw 
overboard the most excellent reports of 
the Board of Trade. He believed that the 
great majority of those reports were cor- 
rect, and that they would, if they had been 
acted on, have obviated a great many of 
the evils by which the country was afflicted 
last year. 

Mr. STRUTT said, it would be impos- 
sible for the Board to report on the compa- 
rative merits of two competing schemes 
without expressing a preference. The hon. 
Member for Knaresborough had complained 
of a railway crossing the public highways 
near a populous place in his neighbourhood 
on the level. The Act authorizing that 
line had passed, and the unfortunate re- 
sults to which the hon. Member referred 
were attributable to the conduct of Parlia- 
ment alone, and were beyond the inter- 
ference of the Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners had only a power of interference 
to a certain extent: for instance, if a com- 
pany should think fit to substitute a bridge 
for a crossing on the level, the Commis- 
sioners had the power to authorize this de- 
viation from the original plan; but they 
had no further power save in the shape 
of remonstrance. He regretted that the 
right hon. Member for Sunderland should 
have misunderstood one part of his 
speech, with respect to the periodical 
revision of tolls by Parliament. The 
tight hon. Member seemed to think 
that the object of that provision was to 
restrict the profits of railway companies ; 
but he had distinctly stated that the prin- 
ciple on which, in his opinion, such a re- 
vision should take place, was exactly the 
principle on which the fares were first estab- 
lished, acting fairly between the railway 
companies and the public—giving the rail- 
way companies every due advantage, and 
affording to the public the advantages de- 
rivable from an altered state of circum- 
stances, so that in the event of such altered 
circumstances Parliament might have the 
power of revision. The right hon. Mem- 
ber also said that it would be impossible 
for the Commissioners to ensure punctu- 
ality. Of course it would be impossible to 
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secure perfect punctuality; neither had he 
supposed nor asserted such a thing to be 
possible. All he proposed was that the 
facts should be ascertained, so that where 
a railway company was remarkable for its 
great punctuality, and for the skill and at- 
tention with which it succeeded in afford- 
ing accommodation to the public, the fact 
should be known ; and that, on the other 
hand, where a company was remarkable 
for conduct the reverse of this, especially 
where their remissness led to accidents, 
that fact should likewise be laid before 
Parliament and the public. There was one 
more point on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was anxious for information—namely, 
with reference to lowering the fares. He 
begged to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that under this Bill he might lower his 
fares when he pleased—no notice would 
be required. 


Leave given. 
a first time. 


Bill brought in and read 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 


On the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Railways (Ireland) Bill, 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN rose for the 
purpose of appealing to the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn to postpone his measure 
respecting railways in Ireland; and he 
might perhaps be permitted to state in very 
few words the grounds on which he made 
this request. It was only a week since 
the measure had been brought before the 
House; and it must therefore be perfectly 
obvious that the people of Ireland could 
have had no opportunity of expressing their 
opinions upon it. It was due to the im- 
portance of the proposal, that their consti- 
tuents should have an opportunity of re- 
presenting their views on the subject; and 
he thought it neither fair towards the Irish 
people or Irish Members that the subject 
should be forced to a premature decision. 
It was moreover notorious that the Govern- 
ment had staked their existence on the 
issue of the division; and the consequence 
therefore would be, that if the House 
should pronounce a decision adverse to the 
view taken by the Government, there 
would possibly be a change of Ministry. 
The consequence of such a change would 
be to throw into confusion legislation of 
the most urgent and immediate importance 
to the poor of Ireland—-measures on which, 
perhaps, depended the existence of many 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland. He held, therefore, that they 
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were not at liberty, for the sake of gaining 
a great contingent advantage, to risk the 
possible loss of human life. He had en- 
tertained the hope that this measure would 
not have been discussed by either section 
of the House as a party question. He had 
entertained the hope that the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London, and 
the Government, would have proposed to 
consider the question one upon which it 
was not necessary to stake the existence 
of the Government; but that they would 
rather have acquiesced in what appeared 
to be the general wish of the House. For 
his own part, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that if the Government had brought 
forward a proposal which, on the whole, 
appeared more desirable than that intro- 
duced by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, he should have felt himself bound 
to have given it his preference, were it 
only for the sake of avoiding the contin- 
gent change of the Ministry, which he 
thought by no means desirable. At the 
same time the proposal of the noble Mem- 
ber for Lynn not having been met by any 
counter proposal, and the noble Lord’s 
measure being one calculated to give im- 
mediate employment and relief to many 
thousands of the Irish people, without any 
eventual loss either to this country, and 
without the imposition of any burden on 
Irish resources ; finding that proposal 
placed in juxtaposition with a system of 
temporary expedients, which imposed on 
this country and on Ireland an unques- 
tionable burden, for which no return was 
to be given in the way of national advan- 
tage, he had no hesitation in tendering, 
under existing circumstances, his support 
to the noble Lord; and upon that point, 
therefore, he did not wish that any doubt 
or hesitation should exist as to the course 
which he, at least, was prepared to take: 
and indeed he thought that a very general 
disposition prevailed amongst the Irish 
Members to support the noble Lord. He 
was, nevertheless, anxious that they should 
have an opportunity of considering this ques- 
tion with reference to its real merits, apart 
from the consideration of the existence of 
a Ministry, and apart from the considera- 
tion of the possibility of inflicting upon 
their fellow-countrymen the inconveniences 
and sufferings which might arise from ar- 
resting the progress of remedial legis- 
lation. With these views he should make 
an appeal to the noble Lord; and he ex- 
pressed, he believed, the opinions of many 
other hon. Members, as well as his own, 
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and would ask him to postpone for a few 
days the second stage of his Bill. 

Mr. SHAW concurred with his hon, 
Friend (Mr. 8. O’Brien) in requesting his 
noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck) to post. 
pone the second reading of the Bill; but 
he would not do so without frankly telling 
his noble Friend the feeling which he (Mr, 
Shaw) entertained on the subject. He 
was favourable to the principle of his noble 
Friend’s Bill; he (Mr. Shaw) had always 
been in favour of a general system of rail- 
ways for Ireland, to be undertaken or con- 
trolled by the Government, and had sup. 
ported the measure brought forward with 
that view by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Woods and Forests, who was then Se. 
eretary for Ireland (Lord Morpeth). He 
(Mr. Shaw) had every hope that if the Bill 
was postponed, and that the Government 
found that it was a measure wholly irre- 
spective of party, and applicable to the 
exigencies of Ireland, that they would give 
it their sanction, or themselves introduce 
one of a similar character; but ii was only 
candid that he should inform his noble 
Friend (Lord G. Bentinck), that if he then 
pressed forward the second reading of the 
Bill, in opposition to the Government, and 
that it was to become a question on which 
the existence of the Government was to 
depend, he (Mr. Shaw) could not support 
the Bill to that extent. He thought that 
would be a most unfavourable position for 
the fair consideration of the measure it- 
self; and, moreover, in the present state 
of parties, and the country, and, above all, 
the calamitous condition of Ireland, he 
(Mr. Shaw) would not join in attempting 
to put out one Ministry and form another 
upon such a question. He believed the 
most anxious and unqualified supporters of 
his noble Friend’s Bill were also of opinion 
that it would be better to postpone it for 
the present. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN would state frankly 
his opinions, without favour or affection for 
any man or party. He should do his duty 
to Ireland, and he trusted also to England. 
It was his intention to have voted for the 
noble Lord’s Motion, and he said so openly 
and fearlessly. He had supported the hon. 
Gentleman sitting on his (Mr. Grattan’s) 
side of the House for many years. He 
had been twenty years in Parliament— 
and never was there a time when Ireland 
required more the sympathy and good feel- 
ing of the people of England; and yet from 
his own side of the House he had heard his 


country attacked, the characters of Irish 
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Members abused, and themselves insulted. 
He put all that by. But the people were 
dying, and here were two great doctors 
prescribing, and the question was, which 
remedy was the best. He would under- 
take to say, that the Government ought to 
consent to the plans of the noble Lord op- 
posite, and if the Government put it upon 
that footing, he would prove it to be a debt 
due to Ireland. Ife maintained that it was 
a debt due to Mr. Drummond’s memory, 
as well as to Ireland. The plan proposed 
by that able man had received the sanc- 
tion of Colonel Burgoyne, Mr. Griffith, and 
all the ablest engineers of the country; 
every one, in short, who had reported for the 
Government upon the condition of Ireland, 
from the year 1835 to 1847, had suggested 
the utility of various railway systems, and 
had suggested plans for improving the con- 
dition of the country; but, he asked, had 
any one of them been followed up, or the 
slightest attempt been made to carry any 
of them into effect? And yet thousands 
upon thousands of pounds had been spent 
in Committees of the House—in one in- 
stance no less than 60,0001. in one Com- 
mittee—wrangling about Railway Bills. He 
contended that, far from being a wasteful 
expenditure, the measure proposed by the 
noble Lord would be a saving of money to 
the English people. For what were the 
proposals of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government? The noble Lord had 
brought forward three Bills, which were 
certainly insufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the case. The famine was extending; 
and fever was spreading in the north of 
Ireland, and in Lurgan, Lough Erne, 
Sligo, and other parts of the country. And 
what was the plan adopted to relieve the 
distresses of the people? They had mili- 
tary officers, colonels, majors, and captains, 
spread over the country, by way of super- 
intending the giving out of soup and meal. 
He (Mr. Grattan) was too old a soldier to 
be imposed upon; and he could not under- 
stand the necessity for employing those 
military gentlemen in the distribution of 
soup. No; he knew better what their pur- 
pose was. They were sent there to survey 
the lakes and mountains, and the bogs of 
Ireland, in order to be the better prepared, 
as the times were believed to be dangerous. 
But he wanted them to guard more ef- 
fectually against the circumstances of dan- 
ger; and the first and the best thing they 
could do would be to send all the Irish 
Members back again. Yes, he repeated, 
let them send the Irish Members home to 
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regulate their own affairs. They could do 
no good where they were. He had ever 
honestly upheld that opinion. But to return 
to the point before the House. The Go- 
vernment measures proposed — how much 
money for Ireland? Let them see what 
the next Bill before them was. It was for 
1,500,000l. Now, of that there were only 
500,0001. for which the present Govern- 
ment could take eredit; for the 1,000,0000. 
had been given before. Let them com- 
pare that with the proposal of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn. The noble 
Lord said, that he proposed a plan which 
their (the Government’s) own officer had, 
when they were formerly in power, recom- 
mended. Mr. Drummond had recommend- 
ed it; but he should say, that when Mr. 
Drummond died, the Government, so far a3 
regarded Ireland, died along with him. 
The people should be fed. They were dying 
of hunger; and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government proposed to advance at 
the rate of 1,000,000. a month to feed 
them, so that by the month of August 
next the sum that will have been expended 
had been stated at 6,000,000/. Now he 
asked if they did not adopt a plan of ex- 
penditure which would cause a reproduc- 
tive employment, how were they to get 
back the money? There was no imme- 
diate chance under the noble Lord’s plan 
of getting back their money. He might 
with truth say that the Irish nobility and 
aristocracy were gone. He knew one in- 
dividual who paid interest on 100,0002., 
and another who paid 6,0000. a year inte- 
rest money in London out of 7,0000. a year 
of ill-paid rents. In one instance, a pro- 
prietor could not cut down a tree on his 
estate without getting permission from an 
attorney; and the cases of Irish proprietors 
owing sums of 20,0001. to English capital- 
ists were quite frequent. Why was this ? 
Because these Irish landlords were brought 
over to London, and induced to remain 
there, by individuals who led them into ex- 
pense. He would say that the remedy for 
such a state of things was a repeal of the 
Union ; and, what was more, he believed 
that House would soon be willing to repeal 
it, and be glad to send Irish Members back 
to make laws for themselves. As he had 
said before, Ireland was under the care of 
two doctors, but he thought they were both 
bad doctors. They had been going on 
making their patient worse and worse for 
forty-seven years; and he thought that the 
patient must, therefore, be incurable, or 
that the doctors were bad. Compared with 
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the temporary measures of the Govern- 
ment, he thought that the measure of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn was a 
good one, and he would, therefore, support 
it. With the exception of temporary mea- 
sures, all that was offered to Ireland was a 
poor law, which they took care never to 
apply to England, for even under the old 
poor-law the right of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied poor was not acknowledged. 
He was opposed to such a measure for 
Ireland, because he knew the great ex- 
penses incurred by such a system. Asa 
manager of the Mendicity Institution in 
Dublin, he could state that for years past 
that establishment had supported 3,000 
persons at just one half the expense at 
which they could be maintained in the 
workhouses. [‘‘ Question ! ’”] That was the 
question. The question was by which of 
two measures they should be taxed, and he 
wished to give his reasons for preferring 
the measure of the noble Lord to the Irish 
Poor Law Bill of the Government. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the hon. 
Member for the county of Limerick, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, have asked my 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn to post- 
pone the Bill, which now stands the first 
among the Orders of the Day, for Railways 
in Ireland. I rise for the purpose of put- 
ting to my noble Friend a prayer of an 
exactly opposite description. 1 wish that 
the noble Lord would proceed immediately 
with this Bill, as it now stands for the 
second reading; and if the noble Lord 
thinks that it is too late on this evening to 
proceed with the consideration of that Bill, 
I shall be quite ready to give him any pri- 
ority he may require to-morrow. But that 
which I do object to, and which I do strongly 
object to, is, that this Bill should be post- 
poned for a fortnight, leaving the whole 
matter in uncertainty in the meantime— 
leaving it a matter of uncertainty what is 
the plan which the Legislature will adopt, 
and what is to be the course of action 
which the Government of this country is to 
take. Sir, my noble Friend, in bringing 
forward this Motion, stated, that he had 
brought it forward by no means as a party 
Motion; and I do think my noble Friend 
will say that I did not answer him at all in 
the spirit of party. But, Sir, I was ob- 
liged to say on that occasion, and I feel 
now still more obliged to say, what view I 
take of his measure in reference both to 
our general policy as regards Ireland, and 
also as relates to the finances of the coun- 
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try. We cannot but feel that we are re. 
sponsible for the management of those 
finances. We cannot but feel that we are 
responsible for the application of very large 
sums to the relief of Irish distress, and for 
the application of that relief in the manner 
which in our opinion will be most efficacious, 
and which will enable this country to be 
ready to give that support which is neces. 
sary for a most immediate and most press. 
ing and most urgent case of distress. Now, 
Sir, I was therefore led to say—and I feel 
now that I am under the obligation to say 
—whether I considered or not that the 
borrowing of 16,000,000/. for the purpose 
of laying them out in railroads in Ireland, 
was consistent, in our opinion, with that 
which ought to be the policy of the Govern. 
ment of this country. I could not speak 
as if it were any very small sum of money, 
or any inferior or doubtful matter of legis. 
lation, or as if it were a matter of in- 
difference to the country whether this 
should be a part of the general finances of 
the year or not. I am obliged to say, and 
as long as I fill the situation which I have 
now the honour to hold, I shall not hesi- 
tate in such cases from declaring, whether 
I entirely adopt the plan of the noble Lord, 
or whether I think that it ought to be re- 
jected; and I have no hesitation in stating 
my opinion that that plan ought to be re- 
jected, and that it is not consistent with 
the plan of the finances of the year which 
we think it our duty to adopt. Sir, if the 
House should agree to go into the consider- 
ation of this question, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and I shall 
be prepared to state our reasons why we 
have come to that conclusion; but at pre- 
sent all that I ask of my noble Friend to 
do is, to take one of two courses—either to 
bring this question to an immediate de- 
cision, in order that the House may know, 
and that the country may know, what is to 
be the policy which is to be pursued, or 
else to give up entirely his plan for the 
present Session. I do not care which of 
the two courses the noble Lord takes, I 
am ready to enter into the discussion. I 
am ready (if he thinks proper) to see it 
abandoned. I will tell him fairly at once, 
that though I do not wish to commit the 
Government either to adopt or reject any 
scheme for the promotion of railways in 
Ireland—for it would be imprudent so to 
commit the Government—yet I will say, 
on the other hand, that I do not think or 
expect that in the course of the present 
Session we shall have any large or distinct 
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measure to produce for the promotion of 
railways on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment. I therefore do not wish to in- 
duce any man to vote against the noble 
Lord on this occasion from an expectation 
that we shall bring forward another mea- 
sure which would ensure the expenditure 
of any similar sum of money. I will not 
say more now than that I think the plan of 
my noble Friend in 1839 was a wise plan, 
and that such is my general opinion on 
the subject; but I think that I have said 
enough to show I have a fair right to 
ask—and I think the House has a fair 
right to ask—that my noble Friend should 
not listen to the proposition that is now 
made to postpone his measure. After 
stating the general nature of my objec- 
tions the other night, the noble Lord, 
after hearing those objections, got up at 
the end of the discussion, and said that it 
was the intention of himself and his Friends 
to put forward and bring to a decision this 
question. Sir, I have no objection to that 
determination. If the plans of my noble 


Friend are those approved of by the 
House and by the country, let them be 
adopted. All that we ask is, to have the 
opinion of the House on the subject, or 
that my noble Friend will cease to urge it 
on the consideration of Parliament this 


Session. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he was 
not one of those who thought they should 
let a question with which the monetary in- 
terests of this country were so deeply con- 
cerned, be postponed for a fortnight, for he 
thought that these great interests would 
be atfected by such a matter being left 
hanging in suspense for such a length of 
time. He thought that hon. Gentlemen 
who asked for a postponement of the ques- 
tion were not justified in so doing by their 
own views. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Limerick said, he supported the Bill 
because he thought it would give imme- 
diate relief to the labouring population. 
Now, he was for going on at once with the 
Bill for that very reason. The noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
should remember that after the month of 
April the population would be totally un- 
employed, except in agricultural labour; 
and if no system of employment were in- 
troduced, many would then be idle. He 
supported the measure also, because he 
was of opinion that it would put an end to 
the wasteful system of expenditure that 
Was now going on in Ireland, and which 
Was at the same time draining this country 
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of immense sums of money, and bringing 
a great deal of unnecessary odium on Ire- 
land and her people. For these reasons he 
had listened to the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn the other night 
with great satisfaction; and if the noble 
Lord went on with his Motion, he should be 
prepared to prove that the measure of the 
noble Lord was much better than the sys- 
tem of lending money to the landlords, 
For these reasons he would join his request 
to that of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, that the Motion should not be 
postponed. 

An Hon. MEMBER observed, that if 
the Irish Members did not now support the 
measure of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, they would not deserve to have it 
brought forward on any future occasion. 

Mr. P. 8. BUTLER said, it ap- 
peared to him to be very difficult for the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn to decide 
what course to take under the cireum- 
stances in which he was placed. He was 
not at liberty to tell the secrets of the pri- 
son house, or else he would mention to the 
House the result of a meeting of Irish 
Members that had taken place that day. 
[‘‘ Order!’’] If he could not allude to the 
meeting, he had, at all events, a right to 
speak of what occurred afterwards. The 
Irish Members met in conclave, and they 
came to this conclusion almost unani- 
mously, and after having entered into a 
long discussion, which he should be ex- 
tremely sorry, at this period of the debate, 
to repeat to the House, that, under all the 
circumstances, it would be desirable that 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn should 
postpone his Motion to a more convenient 
opportunity. He was merely giving a simple 
narrative, and he had not, individually, up to 
the present moment, expressed any opinion 
of his own on the matter. They conveyed, 
in the most respectful manner, their senti- 
ments to the noble Lord; and they had 
been subsequently led to believe, that the 
noble Lord, in the most courteous manner, 
conveyed to them an intimation that he 
was willing, on the present most important 
oceasion, to be guided by the opinions of 
the Irish Members. He would not have 
risen on the present occasion if he had not 
seen the extraordinary predicament in which 
the noble Lord was placed. He said this 
from seeing two Irish Members calling on 
the noble Lord to withdraw his Motion, 
while two others begged of him to go on. 
There was no Irish Member less disposed 
than he was to act in a spirit of hostility to 
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Her Majesty’s present Government; but 
having a few days ago stated his opinion 
that the measure of the noble Lord was 
eminently calculated to benefit the coun- 
try in the present state of almost mendi- 
cancy to which it was reduced, and having 
also stated that he was one of those who 
felt bound to give that measure his most 
unqualified support, he certainly would not 
shrink from that promise; and while he 
hoped and trusted the noble Lord would 
consent to a postponement, yet if the noble 
Lord felt himself to be so trammelled that 
he must go on that evening, he felt himself 
unquestionably bound as aman of honour and 
a gentleman, and as one who did not wish 
to compromise his character in any way, 
not to shrink from the pledge which he had 
given, and he would therefore divide with 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL had never 
listened to a discussion which gave him 
more pain than the present. In the very 
first instance there was a difference of opin- 
ion between hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. 
He had hoped to have seen an unanimous 
feeling on this subject; but here were they 
hampered between two contending impres- 
sions—approbation of a principle which 
most of them thoroughly approved, and 
apprehension of danger to their country 
by checking the measures of Government, 
which, though only temporary, were of 
vital importance to the interests of Ireland. 
He had hoped, he said, to have seen Irish 
Members unanimous in supporting the 
principle of the Bill, which was not so 
much the advance of 16,000,000/. as the 
introduction of railways into Ireland by 
means of the credit of Great Britain ; and 
that it would have been disembarrassed of 
the other grave question which was now 
mixed up with it. But, unfortunately for 
Ireland, it was her curse that her repre- 
sentatives could never agree, even upon 
matters the most vital. He must himself 
own that he had been disappointed at the 
course of the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown, at his pressing upon the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn to move 
the second reading of his Bill, for he was 
one of those who were inclined to support 
the policy of the Government, and there- 
fore it seemed hardly fair for the noble 
Lord to press for a decision on the mea- 
sure. Hon. Members from Ireland were 
placed thereby in a most embarrassing si- 
tuation. How to choose between two evils 
was a matter of considerable difficulty—a 
matter so difficult, that, but for the recol- 
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lection of the principle that, in this case, 
the boldest course was the best, he should 
have been at a loss how to decide. If there 
had been any chance, he should have added 
his request to those of his Friends to the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) to postpone 
the second reading ; but he feared that, 
after the call of the noble Lord (Lord J, 
Russell), one from him would have very 
little weight. If, therefore, the measure 
went on, he should leave the responsibility 
of it upon the noble Lord and his fol- 
lowers. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I feel ina 
very painful and difficult position. “No 
change has come over the spirit of my 
dream.”” As I was upon the first day of 
the Session, so I am now, deeply impress. 
ed with the conviction that the measure 
which I have introduced to the House, is 
one in which the dearest interests of Ire- 
land are vitally concerned. Sir, it is true, as 
has been stated by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. P. 8. Butler), that at four 
o'clock to-day I received a requisition from 
three or four and thirty Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, all gentlemen from 
Ireland, requesting that I would postpone 
my Motion for the second reading of this 
Bill to some future day. I confess, Sir, 
with my feelings, that that proposition 
gave me the deepest pain, inasmuch as | 
am deeply impressed with the conviction 
that there has been no measure proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers for the imme- 
diate relief to the people of Ireland, for 
immediate relief to the burdened finances 
of this country, that can come into com- 
parison with that which, on behalf of my 
party, it has been my honour to introduce 
to the House. But, Sir, though such 
were my feelings, I was prepared, at the 
united request of the Irish Gentlemen, to 
forego my own wishes, and so were my 
Friends, though many of them had been 
summoned here—my English and Scotch 
Friends—from the furthest corners of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and from foreign parts, 
to support this Motion. Though some of 
them, I say, had come from foreign parts, 
still I felt there was not a man among 
them who, from the warm sympathy he 
felt with the calamities of Ireland, at this 
present time, would for a moment have 
weighed his convenience against the con- 
venience of the Irish people. And, there- 
fore, when I was told there had beens 
meeting at the Foreign Office, at which 4 
notice had been given by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, that he in- 
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tended to stake the existence of the Go- 
yernment upon this measure; and when 
the Irish Gentlemen told me that great in- 
convenience would arise to Ireland if the 
measures for the temporary relief of the 
destitute poor, and the other measures of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, were to be indefi- 
nitely postponed by a change of Govern- 
ment, I was prepared for a short time to 
postpone my Motion for the second read- 
ing of this Bill. Sir, I must say again 
that I have heard with the deepest regret 
the announcement from the First Minister 
of the Crown, that the fate of the Govern- 
ment must be staked upon this measure. 
Sir, upon the first day of the Session, Her 
Majesty charged us that it would be our 
duty ‘‘ to consider what measures would be 
required to alleviate the existing distress 
in Ireland;”’ further, Her Majesty told us 
She had likewise to direct our earnest 
consideration to the permanent condition 
of Ireland; and Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to say to us— 

“You will perceive in the absence of political 
excitement an opportunity for taking a dispas- 
sionate survey of the social evils which atilict 
that part of the United Kingdom.” 

In humble obedience to Her Majesty’s 
commands, I did hope that the same im- 
partial consideration would be given by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to any measures 
proceeding from this side of the House, 
which we have shown so warm a wish to 
bestow upon the measures of my noble 
Friend. That wish has not been shown 
in public alone. In private I have staked 
my honour to my noble Friend, that neither 
Inor any of my party have the smallest de- 
sire to make any measures connected with 
Ireland the battle-field of party. I am 
here to-night again to repeat that assur- 
ance to my noble Friend and to the coun- 
try; and my right hon. Friend the Lord 
Mayor of York is ready to offer his still 
more valuable assistance, without fee or 
reward from Her Majesty’s Government, 
m carrying those measures into execu- 
tion, I did, therefore, hope that we might 
have come to the consideration of this 
question with all party and _ political 
feelings merged. But, Sir, since I am 
challenged by the First Minister of the 
Crown—willing as I am_ to pay atten- 
tion to the requests of Gentlemen from 
Ireland, I feel that when the Queen’s 
Minister, who is responsible for the safety 
of the country, tells me that it is for the 
advantage of that country that this mea- 
sure should be forthwith discussed, and 
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speedily deeided, I feel I should be 
wanting in duty to Her Majesty, as well 
as to my country, if I were to hesitate in 
persevering now with my Motion. And, Sir, 
whatever may be the result, however im- 
portant the consequences, upon my head is 
not the responsibility. Should it be the 
pleasure of Iler Majesty’s Ministers, in the 
present difficulties of Ireland, to desert the 
helm of State, great as I admit those 
difficulties to be—greater than any which 
any previous Government has ever encoun- 
tered in the conduct of the affairs of Ire- 
land—my Friends are not appalled at those 
difficulties, and will not shrink from any 
responsibility which, unsought, may be 
forced upon us. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was not very 
often in the habit of supporting any propo- 
sition that came from the Treasury Bench. 
He did not, however, like to see what he 
thought an injustice done on any occasion; 
and he thought that unless some Members 
not connected with Ireland expressed their 
feelings, very unfair impressions might go 
abroad as to the present condition of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The noble Lord 
opposite had endeavoured to fix upon the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
the imputation of making this what he 
called a party question. A simple state- 
ment, he was sure, would carry conviction 
to the mind of the noble Lord opposite, that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment could do nothing but that which he 
had done. The noble Lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) said, that at the commencement of 
the Session, he told his noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) he did not wish to make Ireland 
the battle-field of party. But he had since 
placed on the Table of the House a mea- 
sure which, if carried, must materially af- 
fect the financial position of the country. 
Supposing this measure to be successful, 
was not the noble Lord called upon, in jus- 
tice to himself, to say whether he would 
bear the responsibility of it, added to, and 
superinduced upon, and overbearing his 
own. The noble Lord merely said, ‘ If 
the House of Commons pass this Bill, all I 
can reply is, it is not my act, and I will 
not be burdened with the responsibility of 
carrying it into effect.”” Was this making 
it a party question? What was the mean- 
ing and feeling of responsibility, if the 
noble Lord had not taken a correct and 
common-sense view of it? He (Mr. Roe- 
buck) would tell the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn, that if there ever was a person 
who ought to be accused of making this a 
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party questiou, it was the noble Lord him- 
self, and those who concurred with him. 
The noble Lord the Member for Newark 
(Lord J. Manners) had made some very sig- 
nificant statements upon this very question: 
whenever he had the opportunity, he 
had appealed to the Gentlemen from Ire- 
land. ‘It is not we,” he said, ‘* that 
are opposed to the progress of Ireland.” 
He did the same as to the Factory Act. 
He had distinctly stated— 

“« My noble Friend and myself, and all who fol- 
low him, are determined to bring this matter to 
an issue ; we will press it upon the House of Com- 
mons.” 

And, turning to the noble Lord, he con- 
tinued— 

“If a majority of this House decide to carry 
this Bill, he will not interpose the prerogative of 
the Crown to stop the decision.” 

The noble Lord, however, said, he would 
not be responsible for the measure if it 
were carried; and that was a wise determi- 
nation. It was not, then, to be ‘‘a party 
question,”’ but a question of mere ‘con- 
venience”’ to Irish Members. What was 
the meaning of ‘ convenience’’ to Irish 
Members ? There were two or three mea- 
sures upon the Table affecting Irish land- 
lords; and the ‘‘convenience”’ of Gentle- 
men from Ireland signified the convenience 
of that party. ‘‘ Give us,”’ they said, ‘‘as 
much as you can from your side of the 
House (the Ministerial), and when we have 
squeezed you dry, bring in the plan of the 
noble Lord, and give us something more.”’ 
He would not mince phrases. The House 
had been told all sorts of strange things by 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Grattan), 
as regarded the way in which England had 
dealt with Ireland. When the time ar- 
rived for that discussion, there should be no 
misapprehension—there should be no sooth- 
ing phrases. If they were to speak the 
truth, the truth should be spoken. Let the 
House go into the discussion of this Bill. 
But the hon. Member behind him (Mr. P. 
Butler) had let out the secret. This mea- 
sure, which was said to be for the imme- 
diate relief of the poor of Ireland, was to 
be delayed for the ‘‘ convenience ”’ of Irish 
Members. ‘‘ For God’s sake,’’ exclaimed 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 8. 
O’Brien), ‘‘do not bring this Bill in to- 
night, because some of us shall be forced, 
in strict conformity with our notions of 
duty, to support the Government.”’ [‘* No, 
no!’’] Yes, yes! There was a split in 
the camp at the solemn conclave; it was 
dangerous; and the hon. Member for 
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Limerick was put forward as a stop-gap to 
give the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
a plausible pretence for not bringing on 
the question. Let him, however, say one 
word for England. Here we had a “ great 
party.”’ The noble Lord (Lord G. Ben. 
tinck) called it ‘my party.’’ This “ great 
party’’ had been called from all the four 
quarters of the globe, he supposed, paying 
no regard to personal convenience, not for 
English convenience, but for Irish “ eon. 
venience.’’ They had been called together 
to agitate the question of this Bill, which 
materially affected the whole financial and 
mercantile interests of the country. He 
therefore said, as one who felt an interest 
in the well-being of his country, it was the 
duty of the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
to bring this question to an immediate 
issue; and he was glad that, in spite of 
Irish ‘‘ convenience,’ the noble Lord had 
been forced to bring it to an immediate 
conclusion. 

Order of the day read, and 

Lorp G. BENTINCK, amidst calls to 
“‘go on,” and, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moved, that the Bill be read a 
second time to-morrow. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, as he had already 
stated, was quite ready to give the noble 
Lord precedence to-morrow, upon the un- 
derstanding that no objection was made to 
the third reading of the Relief of Destitute 
Persons Bill. 

Second reading deferred till the follow- 
ing day. 


DISTILLING FROM SUGAR BILL. 

The Distilling from Sugar Bill was re- 

orted., 

Mr. MOFFATT proposed the addition 
of a proviso, to follow Clause 10 :— 

“ That it shall be Lawful for distillers to ware- 
house, for home consumption, Spirits distilled from 
Sugar, without payment of the Duty of Excise.” 
The clause was mainly grounded on the 
allegation of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
stated that it was his desire to place the 
manufacturer of colonial and British spirits 
upon precisely the same footing. His ob- 
ject was, to permit spirits distilled in Scot- 
land and Ireland to be bonded in England. 
The Bill, as it at present stood, would be 
a perfect nonentity. 

Clause read a first time. On the ques- 
tion that it be read a second time, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must resist the Motion, as 
unfair to the distiller of grain. It was cal- 
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culated to give an advantage to the distiller 
of sugar, to which he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) did not think he was entitled. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he intended in any 
other Bill to place the spirits distilled in 
Ireland and Scotland on the same footing 
as spirits distilled in Jamaica? The latter 
was allowed to be bonded in this country; 
the former was not—why this inequality ? 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the present Bill, which was 
the only question before the House, was 
intended to place upon the same footing 
spirits distilled from grain and spirits dis- 
tilled from sugar. It did not embrace the 
point alluded to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, at another time 
the question of the hon. Member might 
afford subject for discussion; but at pre- 
sent it had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter before the House. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


A STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CLemenston, the deputy serjeant, 
advanced to the Table of the House, and 
announced that having found a stranger in 
the Members’ gallery, he had, in accord- 
ance swith the Standing Orders of the 
House, taken him into custody. 

Mr. JAMES stated, that the gentle- 
man who had been taken into custody was 
a personal friend of his own. He was un- 
acquainted with the numerous passages in 
and about that part of the House, and 
having been misdirected by a policeman, he 
had unfortunately stumbled into the Mem- 
bers’ gallery. The occurrence was quite 
accidental, and he begged to move that he 
be discharged out of custody. 

An Hon. MEMBER seconded the Mo- 
tion, and it was at once agreed to. 

The following is the Officer’s record of 
the transaction :— 

“The Serjeant at Arms attending this House, 
informed the House, that he had taken into his 
custody Charles Francis Alder, a stranger, whom 
he found in the Gallery appropriated to the Mem- 
bers of this House ; 

“And a Member present having stated, that he 
was acquainted with Mr. Alder, and that, in con- 
Sequence of misdirection, Mr. Alder had entered 
the part of the House appropriated to the Mem- 
bers, and that he was sorry that he had trans- 
gressed the rules of the House ; 

“ Ordered—That the said Charles Francis Alder 
be discharged out of the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House.” 


The House adjourned at a few minutes 
past Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 12, 1847. 


Minotes.}] Pusiic Bitts.—1 Destitute Persons (Ire- 
land); Brewing from Sugar. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Walsingham, from South 
Elmsall, and several other places, for the Repeal of the 
Poor Removal Act.—By Lord Monteagle, from Limerick, 
against the Collection of Ministers’ Money (Ireland).— 
From Wexford, for the formation of Seed Depdts by the 
Government, and for ensuring a proper Supply of Food 
to the People of Ireland. 


THE LABOUR-RATE (IRELAND) ACT— 
DIVISION OF BARONIES. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE moved for copies 
of applications made to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland on behalf of residents in 
the baronies of Clanwellin and Shanid, 
praying for the division of those baronies 
for the purpose of holding special sessions 
under the 9th and 10th Vict., cap. 107. 
In making a few observations in reference 
to this Motion, he should carefully abstain 
from any attack on the Irish Government 
for the decision they came to, in refusing 
to accede to the request, being satisfied 
that they decided as they thought best. 
Some of the baronies in Ireland being 
extremely large, it would be recollected 
that by the Labour-rate Act a power was 
reserved to the Government of dividing 
them. In the two cases to which his 
Motion referred, application was made to 
the Irish Government for the division of 
the baronies; but the application was not 
complied with. He called for these pa- 
pers for the purpose of laying a founda- 
tion to present to their Lordships hereafter 
a proposition, on which he thought that 
the future well-being of Ireland depended; 
for, whatever system of poor-law assess- 
ment it might please Parliament to adopt 
for that country, it would be desirable to 
look well to the nature of the districts 
which should be combined together for the 
purpose of assessment, and particularly to 
the extent of the several districts over 
which the assessment was to be spread. 
If the districts were made too large, the 
ratepayers would be exposed to all sorts 
of fraudulent applications; and, from his 
experience of the operation of the Labour- 
rate Act, he could say that in the larger 
districts the works were ill administered, 
while in the smaller they were compara- 
tively well administered. According to the 
existing poor law in Ireland, the electoral 
districts were chosen, which were of that 
convenient size that the result was, that 
in those districts where estates were well 
managed, and landlords discharged the du- 
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ties belonging to their station, the rates 
were reduced. It was of great importance 
that this principle should be firmly adhered 
to. Their Lordships would be called on 
to discuss this question in connexion with 
measures to be brought under their con- 
sideration; and they might be told that 
the clauses relating to this matter were 
money clauses, and could not be altered 
without affecting the privileges of the House 
of Commons. He did not think that in re- 
ference to so essential a matter as this, 
that argument ought to prevent their Lord- 
ships from discussing and deciding on it. 
He, therefore, took this early opportunity 
of representing the great importance which 
the resident gentlemen of Ireland attached 
to the electoral districts’ clause, which was 
called ‘‘the Duke of Wellington’s Clause,”’ 
because it was adopted at the noble Duke’s 
suggestion. It would be fatal to depart 
from its principle; and therefore, privilege 
or no privilege, he trusted, if any propo- 
sition involving any serious departure from 
the principle of that clause were made, 
that their Lordships would not decline to 
give it due consideration, and deal with it 
according to their judgment. He disliked 


referring in one House of Parliament to 
what took place in the other; but it had 


been stated elsewhere, in reference to his 
opinions, that because he contended that 
there ought not to be a common rating 
over enormous districts, he therefore agreed 
that that rating should be assimilated to 
that of England. The two propositions 
were totally distinct, and the one so erro- 
neously attributed to him, he had never 
maintained. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served, that his noble Friend, in moving 
for these papers, had distinctly disclaimed 
the intention of casting any imputation 
upon the conduct of the Irish Government; 
but even had the noble Lord felt it his 
duty to call in question the acts of that 
Government, he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) would still have thought it fitting 
that these papers should be laid before the 
House. - He would, however, suggest to 
his noble Friend, that in addition to the 
papers referred to in his Motion, he should 
move for copies of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
answers to the applications. 

Lorp BROUGHAM considered it most 
important that these papers should be pro- 
duced. He entertained a very strong opin- 
ion in favour of what was commonly called 
“‘ the Duke of Wellington’s Clause.’’ He 
must say that it was intolerable to think 
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that any notion of the privileges of the 
other House, should stand in the way of the 
fullest and most unfettered discussion in 
that place ; and that their Lordships should 
be told, ‘* You must either swallow the 
whole, or reject the whole,’’ when it would 
very likely be as great an evil to reject the 
whole measure, as to adopt it without some 
modifications. His reason for saying this 
was, that the difference of the rating prin- 
ciple might entirely change the character 
of the measure. He must observe that he 
strongly approved of the plan adopted in 
Scotland to prevent abuse in the relief of 
the poor. In that country twenty-three 
questions were put to applicants for relief, 
with reference to their circumstances and 
situation, before relief was granted to them; 
and such applicants were also called upon 
to give an undertaking that if they after- 
wards became possessed of property beyond 
what was absolutely necessary for their 
subsistence, they would repay the money 
which had been advanced for their relief. 
He (Lord Brougham) objected, however, to 
the 17th of this series of questions, which 
required the applicant to state what place 
of worship he had attended during his resi- 
dence in the parish; whether he had been 
a communicant, and, if so, with what reli- 
gious denomination ; and to produce a cer- 
tificate of character from his minister. He 
(Lord Brougham) did not object to calling 
for the character of the applicant, but he 
thought the other part of the question 
most objectionable ; for no sectarian feeling 
ought to be indulged with reference to the 
distribution of parochial charity. The re- 
gulation induced the suspicion that a person 
might be refused relief on account of his 
religious opinions ; and he (Lord Brougham) 
was acquainted with a case in which relief 
had actually been refused to a Roman Ca- 
tholic. There ought to be no such secta- 
rian interference: such feelings were all 
very well in their place, but they had no- 
thing to do with a question of charity. He 
might take this opportunity of observing, 
that while no one could feel more strongly 
than he did the importance of Sabbath rest, 
and of avoiding secular amusements on that 
day, he thought that a most imprudent 
course was taken by some persons in Scot- 
land to enforce the strict observance of the 
Sunday. He had been informed that, at 
Glasgow, a medical gentleman was posi- 
tively refused a train on the Sunday in 
order to attend one of his patients who was 
in acritical state. His (Lord Brougham’s) 
deliberate opinion was, that the very per- 
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sons who did most to desecrate the Sabbath, 
were those who made its observance unpo- 
pular by acts of this kind. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM considered it 
most important that, in any division they 
might make for the purpose of rating in 
Ireland, care should be taken not to de- 
prive the landed proprietors and the real 
substantial occupiers of the soil of an in- 
terest in administering the rates well; prior 
to which it was necessary that they should 
administer their estates well. There was 
one circumstance with reference to the 
Irish poor law, which seemed to him to be 
of the greatest possible consequence— 
namely, the mode in which the town 
paupers were to be dealt with; whether 
thay were to be thrown exclusively upon 
the single electoral district in which the 
town was situated, or to be spread over a 
larger surface. He was sure their Lord- 
ships would agree with him that it was most 
desirable they should not act in such a 
manner as to sanction the principle that 
there was a distinction between the inter- 
ests of town and country. The interests 
of the two ought undoubtedly to be so dealt 
with as to be rendered as far as possible 
one and the same. He would have felt 
more gratified if his noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Council (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had distinctly expressed an 
opinion that that House should deal in a 
free and unfettered manner with the mea- 
sure to which reference had been made. 
He was sure his noble Friend would for- 
give him for saying that all persons con- 
nected with Ireland would have heard the 
noble Marquess’s statement with greater 
satisfaction, had he expressed a decided 
opinion that, however the House of Com- 
mons might send up that measure, their 
Lordships must deal with it in accordance 
with those views which they believed would 
be most conducive to the welfare of Ire- 
land. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. Returns 
ordered, 


THE PARISH OF MANCHESTER. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that in consequence of a statement made 
by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) on a re- 
cent occasion, in presenting a petition from 
the churchwardens of Manchester, the 
Dean of Manchester considered that an 
opinion had gone abroad extremely detri- 
mental to his character, and that an im- 
putation had been cast upon him, not per- 
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duty, but, at all events, for the neglect of 
a moral duty. The dean had accordingly 
written a letter, which he had requesteds 
him to read to the House, for the purpose 
of removing the stigma which attached to 
his conduct after the statement made by 
the noble Lord. The letter was as fol- 
lows :— 


“My dear Lord—Having read the report in 
The Times of that which was stated by Lord 
Stanley in the House of Lords, on the presenta- 
tion of a petition from the three churchwardens 
of Manchester, I find that one point in the peti- 
tion, which is unfounded, but much relied upon by 
his Lordship, had been overlooked by me, and 
that he seems disposed, upon that ground, to cast 
on the chapter the heavy reproach of a violation 
of moral duties, though neither he nor the petition- 
ers can charge them with any violation of the law. 
That point is an assertion absolutely false, that 
‘ it was arranged that, of the whole income of the 
college, the warden was to have two shares, each 
fellow one, and each chaplain one-half, or, at that 
time, 701, 357., and 17/. 10s, respectively ;? from 
which he draws a conclusion that the fines im- 
posed were intended to amount to more than half 
the entire income. If that were true, the position 
of the chaplains would have immeasurably ex- 
ceeded that of the members of the chapter, for 
there is a reservation of all their fees and_rights 
to the chaplains. But there is no such allotment 
of a share to them, and these fixed stipends had 
no reference to the ultimate and entire funds of 
the college. It appears that by misrule the pro- 
perty had been leased out on fines, so that it pos- 
sessed little besides reversionary interests ; and 
the chapter were ordered in the first instance to 
take what they were then actually receiving, how- 
ever small the funds might be, ‘ex collegit fruc- 
tibus et redditibus tantis sew tantillis quantum 
eidem nune annuatim accrescunt ;’ but, when the 
income should be increased by reversions, they 
should take the special stipends mentioned, of 
701., 351., and 17/7. 10s. But, after that, the char- 
ter proceeds to will, that out of the increased 
funds of the college, the warden should take two 
shares, and each of the fellows one, without limi- 
tation; but with a proviso that the choir, which 
was fallen into decay, should be first repaired in 
a suitable manner, and houses provided for their 
accommodation, the stipend being the sum which 
they hada right to take in the first instance, that 
is, before applying any portion of the funds to 
those purposes ; after the completion of which, 
they were to divide the annual income—two-sixths 
to the warden, and one to each fellow. It is, 
therefore, certain that the original intention was 
not to proportion the fine to the increasing re- 
venues, but to limit the fines to a fixed amount, 
while the expectation of a future increase of the 
funds to be enjoyed by the chapter was expressly 
avowed; nor do these funds arise mainly out of 
rectorial tithes, but out of the especial endow- 
ments of the college also. The charter did not 
enforce, as asserted, and did not intend to enforce, 
by the forfeiture of half their income when it 
should be increased, the constant presence of all 
the members of the chapter, except as specially 
allowed, without penalty. The complaint set 
forth was, that successive wardens had entirely 
absented themselves, and performed no duty what- 
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soever. I should be strictly discharging the real 

intentions of the charter if I were to permit and 

direct one or two of the canons to abide without 
* paying any fines during all this Session of Parlia- 

ment in London, for the purpose of striving that 

the chapter should take no detriment from this 
* hostile petition to the House of Lords; but I 
think it unnecessary, though in the reign of Charles 
the First it would probably have been thought 
expedient. No abuse has erept in by lapse of 
time. It was intended from the first that the 
warden and fellows should hold other preferment, 
and the days of absence were not to enable them 
to perform duties elsewhere, but to attend to their 
private affairs, ‘dum necessaria sibi obit negotia.’ 
The very first warden after the charter was rector 
of Ashton; and most of the wardens, and, I believe, 
of the fellows, in succession, have held preferment 
with their stalls. The present canons, before the 
late acceptance of St. Bees, were almost the first 
who, having no other preferment, have made Man- 
chester their usual place of residence; and, in 
fact, it is not neglect of duty, but the increased 
attention of the chapter to the wants of the popu- 
lation of Manchester, that has suggested this 
bitterly-worded and grossly inaccurate petition 
against them. 

“ Considering that Lord Stanley is reported, I 
would fain hope incorrectly, to have charged us 
with a violation of moral duty, I hope that the 
House of Lords will favour me by permitting this 
letter to be read in their presence.—I remain, my 
dear Lord, yours faithfully, 
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“ W. Hersert. 
“* Manchester, Feb. 11, 1847. 
“ P.S.—The fifth warden held the wardenship 


with the bishoprick of Chester.” 


Lorp STANLEY said, he would not 
quarrel with the latitude taken by the no- 
ble Marquess in reading this letter, al- 
though he thought it was hardly regular to 
read a letter of such a description, refer- 
ring to a former statement made in their 


Lordships’ House. Still, as this was a 
personal question, he was willing to allow 
every opportunity for explanation. He was 
sorry that the statement he had made 
should hurt the feelings of the dean and 
canons of Manchester. He had the honour 
of a slight acquaintance with the dean, 
and none whatever with any other member 
of the chapter, or with the churchwardens, 
whose petition he had presented. But he 
must be permitted to say, that upon the 
statement read by the noble Marquess, the 
ease was left precisely where it was always 
his intention to leave it, viz., upon the 
point of the non-fulfilment of a moral duty. 
What he had said was, that from the time 
of the earliest charters downwards, com- 
plaints of non-residence had always been 
made, and that it was the object of the 
founder to secure the continued residence 
of the warden and fellows, for the breach 
of which regulation some of the charters 
were forfeited. There could, therefore, be 
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no doubt that it was the intention of the 
founder that there should be residence, 
The noble Marquess made his (Lord Stan. 
ley’s) case stronger than he supposed it to 
be, because it appeared that when the fines 
for non-residence were imposed, the reye- 
nues of the body were lower than he ima- 
gined. When the fines were first imposed, 
they amounted to more than one-half of 
the income of the college, and there was, 
therefore, a sufficient restriction upon non- 
residence. At that time, the warden was 
to have 70I., the fellows 351. each, and the 
chaplains 171. 10s. a year each. But now, 
when the increased income of some of these 
gentlemen amounted to 1,000l. or 800). 
a year, the fine became an absolute nullity, 
It was now asserted that these were not 
rectorial tithes, but chapter tithes, and 
that question deserved inquiry. But the 
points which still remained manifest were, 
that it was intended the dean and chapter 
of Manchester should reside; that they did 
not reside; and that they violated, not only 
the intention of the founder, but also the 
moral duty which devolved upon them with 
reference to the population of Manchester. 
They had avoided the legal responsibility, 
and they had not fulfilled the moral obliga- 
tion which had devolved upon them. One 
word with regard to the statement that the 
petition had been agreed to at a meeting 
attended by six persons only. He had some 
communication on this subject with the 
parties by letter, before he left the country. 
He had been consulted on the prudence of 
convening a public meeting by advertise- 
ment; and it was suggested to him that if 
that course were followed, it might lead to 
much violence and ill-feeling. -He had re- 
plied that he thought it would be a wise 
and judicious course to abstain from calling 
a public meeting, and he represented that 
the churchwardens were charged with the 
welfare of the parish, and that he thought 
under the circumstances they would exer- 
cise a wise discretion if they did not call a 
meeting of that description. The dean 
would, therefore, probably find himself mis- 
taken in supposing that the churchwardens 
had held a public meeting. The dean 
stated that he should hold himself war- 
ranted if he sent two of the canons to 
watch the proceedings of Parliament. For 
himself, he (Lord Stanley) thought the 
question of so much importance, as affect: 
ing the spiritual interests of a large popu- 
lation, that if their Lordships were of 
opinion that a Committee of that House 
should be appointed to consider the expe- 
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diency of altering the law, and of imposing 
more stringent restrictions upon the ca- 
nons in respect of residence, he should be 
prepared to vote for such a Committee; or, 
if necessary, he would himself move for the 
appointment of such a Committee. 

Lorn BROUGHAM would observe that 
in the place of the dean and chapter 
appointing two of the canons to watch 
over the proceedings of their Lordships’ 
House, they had better appoint them to 
watch over their own. He would strongly 
recommend these reverend persons to fulfil 
the obligations of their office, and to reside. 
They had all sworn to reside, and they 
ought to know that they could not escape 
from the obligation of an oath by paying 
the penalty prescribed for breaking it. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that as this 
was not a question of a political character, 
and as it was an open question, he begged 
to remark that he adhered to the opinion 
he had expressed on a former occasion. 
The question was, whether the will and 
the intention of the donor or the founder 
ought not to be obeyed. He gave each of 


the canons sixty days on which they might 
be absent, and the warden eighty; and 
nothing could more strongly express his 
intention that they should not absent them- 


selves for a longer period. There was no 
ground for the allegations that the pay- 
ment of the penalty was a sufficient excuse 
for non-residence. A court of law would 
compel the performance of a covenant, al- 
though a penalty might attach to the non- 
performance, and the courts of equity held 
that there must be a specific performance 
of a contract, and that a party could not 
get off by paying the penalty. The Lord 
Chancellor would compel him specifically 
to perform the contract. 


BREWING FROM SUGAR BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON moved the 
First Reading of this Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he apprehended 
there would be no opposition to the second 
reading of this Bill; but he hoped the Go- 
vernment would, in this case and in that of 
the Sugar in Distilleries Bill, refer those 
Bills to Select Committees up-stairs; not 
that it was desired to interpose unneces- 
sary delay, but that the distillers and 
others interested might have an opportu- 
nity of fully stating their case, and that 
the figures and calculations might be gone 
into more fully than they could be in Com- 
mittee in that House. He thought it very 
possible that such an investigation might 
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prove that this Bill would be very likely to 
be nugatory, for that the introduction of 
sugar into breweries would not take place 
except when the price of sugar was lower 
and the price of barley and malt higher 
than they were at present. 

Bill read 1. 

House adjourned. 


Pe aaoanaatonnadd 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 12, 1847. 


Minutes.}] Pustic Brtits.—1° Poor Rates (Ireland). 
2° Landed Property (Ireland). 
5° and passed :—Destitute Persons (Ireland); Distilling 
from Sugar. 

PgtiTions PRESENTED. By Sir W. Clay, from Bethnal 
Green, Mr. Dennistoun, from Glasgow, and Mr. M. Phi- 
lips, from Manchester, for Alteration of Law respecting 
the Registration of Voters.—By Mr. Watson, from Cam- 
bridge, for Inquiry respecting the same.—By Dr. Bow- 
ring, from Inhabitants of the Islands of Malta, and Gozo, 
for a National Representative Council in those Islands.— 
By Mr. M. Gibson, from Josiah Dearden, of Manchester, 
for Abolition of Duty on Apprentices’ Indentures.—By 
Mr. Evans, from Attorneys and Solicitors of Chesterfield, 
for Repeal of the Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. 
—By Mr. M. Gibson, from the Chamber of Commerce, 
Manchester, for Repeal of the Duty on Copper Orces.—By 
Mr. P, Howard, from the Liverpool Steam Navigation 
Company, and Shipowners of St. Ives, Cornwall, for ear- 
rying into effect the Recommendations of the Select 
Committee respecting Lighthouses.—By Mr. Chute, from 
the Board of Guardians of the Freebridge Lynn Union, 
for Rating the Owners in Lieu of the Occupiers of Tene- 
ments.—By Sir H. Douglas, from East India and China 
Association of Liverpool, for Reduction of the Duty on 
Tea.—By Mr. Williams, from Lampeter (Cardigan), re- 
specting the Use of the Welsh Language in the County 
Courts of Wales.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Galashiels, 
against the Factories Bill.—By Viscount Newry and 
Morne, from Poor Law Guardians of Newry, for Relief 
of the Destitute Poor in Ireland.—By Mr. Mitcalfe, from 
Tynemouth, against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
—By Mr. Bankes, and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal 
Act.—By Mr. Bright, from Chairman of a Public Meet- 
ing convened at the National Hall, Holborn, for Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death.—By Colonel Conolly, from 
several places in Irelond, in Favour of the Railways (Ire- 
land) Bill.—By Mr. Mitcalfe, from Tynemouth, for the 
Prevention of Smoke.—By Mr- Cabbell, from Inhabitants 
of Chishill, for referring Disputes respecting War to Ar- 
bitration. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland, whether his attention had been 
called to the circumstance, that not less 
than fifteen coroners’ inquests had been 
held in Bantry upon persons whose death 
was attributed to starvation, while in Killy- 
begs not less than forty persons had fallen 
victims to famine ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The state of 
destitution in that part of Ireland is most 
severe; and I am afraid many instances 
have occurred of the loss of human life in 
consequence. 


Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN: Are there no 
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measures of immediate relief applicable to 
such cases ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have no doubt 
the attention of the Irish Government has 
been specially called to the subject. In 
writing a few days ago to the Under Se- 
cretary for Ireland, I adverted to it; but 
have no doubt that, without any such sug- 
gestion, the attention of the Irish Go- 
vernment has been directed to what is 
going on. 


FRANCE—DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to call the at- 
tention of the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to a matter 
which, he was sure, had not come under 
the notice of the noble Lord, as it related 
to a document which had appeared only in 
the Morning Chronicle that morning. He 
referred to a despatch, dated February 11, 
bearing to be signed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and addressed to Lord Normanby, 
and relating to the diplomatic question 
with the French Government. It was not 
his purpose to notice the matter of that 
despatch, but he wished simply to call at- 
tention to the fact, that a despatch had ap- 
peared in a newspaper which had been sent 
yesterday from the Foreign Office, accord- 
ing to the account of the newspaper itself; 
before Lord Normanby could have received 
it; and before its contents could have been 
communicated, according to the forms of 
diplomacy, to the Court for which it was 
intended, it appeared in a public journal, 
thereby contravening the rules of ordinary 
diplomatic relations, and also the constitu- 
tional principle on which he now made his 
demand; namely, that there ought to be 
no communication to the newspapers of 
such despatches before their official com- 
munication to both Houses of Parliament. 
He was bound to make this statement the 
more, believing and feeling as he did, on 
a perusal of the papers laid on the Table 
of the House, that the conduct of the di- 
plomatic agents and the good faith of the 
country had been completely vindicated 
hitherto by the publication of the papers 
produced. And, therefore, while he agreed 
in the conclusion the noble Lord had 
drawn, though that was not the question 
now, and believed that the good faith, 
honour, and candour of this country had 
been thoroughly preserved by the noble 
Lord, he must be permitted to express his 
regret that anything should arise to give 
umbrage to such a nation as France. It 
was with the greatest possible respect for 
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the noble Lord, that he put the question 
whether the noble Lord had any cogni- 
zance of such a document being communi. 
cated to a public journal ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Itisvery na- 
tural that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should ask the question. Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not watch very 
narrowly the proceedings which took place 
in this House yesterday. But the fact is, 
I laid, yesterday, upon the Table of the 
House, a continuation of the correspond- 
ence which had previously been placed in 
the hands of Members on the subject of 
the Spanish marriages. It contained the 
last despatch of M. Guizot to the Count de 
Ste. Aulaire, which had been communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and a de- 
spatch from myself to Lord Normanby, 
stating that there was no intention to re- 
ply to that despatch, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thinking their case had been 
fully stated on that subject. I have to 
return my thanks to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for the kind and handsome 
terms in which he has spoken of the man- 
ner in which the correspondence of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been conducted 
in those despatches. It contained also 
despatch from Lord Normanby, complain- 
ing of the inferences which might be drawn 
from certain statements made in the French 
Chamber; and it contained also my an- 
swer to the Marquess of Normanby, assur- 
ing him that the confidence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in him was not in any 
degree shaken by anything that had pass- 
ed. These papers were presented only yes- 
terday, and got into the newspapers in the 
ordinary way. Iam sorry that, by some 
accident, the general delivery of the papers 
should have been delayed; but I beg to 
tender the hon. and learned Member my 
own copy. Had the learned Gentleman 
referred to a particular portion of “the 
Votes,”’ he would have seen that the pa- 
pers had been presented, and were acces- 
sible to all the Members. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the Order 

of the Day for the Third Reading of the 

Destitute Persons (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. F. FRENCH wished to take that 
opportunity of directing the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the spread 
of fever in Ireland within the last month, 
and of inquiring what steps they intended 
to take under the circumstances ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE observed, that 
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the statement of his hon. Friend was quite 
correct. Within the last month, there 
had been a most lamentable increase of 
fever in Ireland. The noble Lord the 
Member for Falkirk (the Earl of Lincoln) 
had, on a former occasion, adverted to the 
powers given by an Act passed last year 
for constituting a fever board for Ireland. 
That board had now been revived, and had 
been, for a fortnight or three weeks, in 
constant communication with the Lord 
Lieutenant. The whole question had been 
anxiously and narrowly watched; but all 
he could state at present, in reference to 
the spread of disease in Ireland, was, that 
the Government were prepared to under- 
take such measures as should most effec- 
tually meet the difficulty. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Lorp G. BENTINCK moved the Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Railways (Ireland) Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said: Before I go into the question 
which is to be the subject of discussion this 
evening, I wish to say a word or two with 
reference to what passed yesterday, be- 
cause it is impossible to overstate the im- 
portance of the absence of party feeling in 
speaking of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment. Every person who has listened to 
a debate on the subject of Ireland, must 
be aware that there are ingredients in it 
which occasionally lead to some bitterness 
of feeling; but I am quite sure that the noble 
Lord opposite, and every Member of this 
House, must feel the exceeding import- 
ance of avoiding, as far as possible, in the 
present state of that country, anything 
of this kind. There were, I am sorry 
to say, some symptoms of party feeling in 
the observations of one or two Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House last night ; 
but nevertheless I am ready to believe that 
the noble Lord opposite is as anxious as 
myself to abstain from any expression 
which would give the slightest appearance 
of a party object to the present question. 
I can assure the noble Lord that such are 
the feelings of Her Majesty’s Government. 
My noble Friend did think it necessary to 
say, and I am sure that the noble Lord 
opposite will not say he was not right in 
declaring, that if this measure was car- 
ried, he would not be responsible for car- 
rying it out. There are, no doubt, some 
questions on which it is quite right that 
the Government should be guided by the 
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decisions of the House of Commons; but 
on a question of this importance, it is per- 
fectly impossible to do otherwise than either 
to give a decided opposition to it, or to 
adopt it at once. The noble Lord opposite 
stated that it was a measure of a compre- 
hensive character for rescuing Ireland from 
her present distress. He stated that he 
brought it forward as a plan which he 
hoped the Government would adopt, and 
by which, for the purpose of executing 
railroads in Ireland, advances were to be 
made from the public funds to the extent 
of not less than 16,000,0007. [Lord G. 
Bentinck: Not more than 16,000,0002. ] 
Well, of not more than 16,000,000/. Now, 
whatever may be done in smaller matters, 
I think that even the noble Lord himself 
will not say that in a measure of this de- 
scription the Government could do other- 
wise than either adopt it, or resist it alto- 
gether. There were some observations 
made last night tending to show that the 
whole question of to-night was merely a 
question of the principle of assisting, in 
some degree, some of the railroads in Ire- 
land. When pared down in this way, the 
proposal necessarily loses a great deal of the 
value which the noble Lord attaches to it 
as a comprehensive measure; and it is with 
the measure in its entire character, and 
in this shape alone, that it is for me 
to deal. Now, taking it as a measure of 
this importance, if my noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) had allowed the debate to go 
on, saying nothing of the course he in- 
tended to take, should the decision go 
against him, I think he would not have 
acted fairly by this House. I consider, 
therefore, that he took the most straight- 
forward, honest, and manly course, in hay- 
ing stated at once what his intention was, 
and allowing the discussion to be conducted 
with a full knowledge of the view which 
Government took of the question, and the 
course which they should feel it their duty 
to pursue. I must also state, that after 
the plan of the noble Lord opposite was 
once before the public, it became of import- 
ance that the question should be speedily 
settled one way or the other. I have had 
representations made to me within the last 
two or three days from many quarters, to 
the effect—not for the sake of the Govern- 
ment—not for the sake of the noble Lord 
opposite — but that it was indispensable 
for the interest of the railway compa- 
nies in Ireland, for the sake of the rail- 
way companies in this country, and for the 
sake of the moneyed interest in both coun- 
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tries, that the matter should be brought to 
an immediate and final issue. Whatever 
objections may have been made to the Bill 
being introduced at all, yet I confess I 
have great satisfaction in seeing the mea- 
sure in the shape of a Bill, because, how- 
ever clear the statement of the noble Lord 
was, nevertheless it is infinitely easier and 
more satisfactory to judge of a measure 
when it has assumed the shape of a Bill, 
than when it is merely stated to the House; 
and whilst I confess that I did feel a 
little appalled even with the first proposal 
of a loan of 16,000,000/., that feeling has 
in no degree been removed, but rather in- 
creased, by seeing the provisions of the 
Bill. I think in many respects they are 
calculated rather more to favour the share- 
holders of the railways, than to assist the 
distressed people of Ireland. I have no 
doubt that the noble Lord himself intends 
it, and thinks it calculated to relieve the 
distress of the people of Ireland; but I 
confess, when I see on the back of the Bill 
the name of the hon. Member the Lord 
Mayor of York (Mr. Hudson), who is so 
deeply interested in railroads; and when I 
see there the name of another hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Westmoreland (Al- 
derman Thompson), who is largely con- 
cerned in furnishing the materials of which 
railroads are made; I should have been 
surprised if the interest of railroad proprie- 
tors and shareholders had not been ade- 
quately considered. This, of course, af- 
fords no reason why the measure should 
not be fairly and fully diseussed; but this 
I must say, that it justifies me in looking 
with a more critical eye to the provisions 
of the Bill, than I should have been dis- 
posed to if I had been considering this 
only as a measure to supply relief to 
the people of Ireland. I will concede 
to the noble Lord, if a concession it may 
be called, that the extension of railroads 
would be beneficial to that country. I will 
concede, if a concession it may be called, 
that in some degree, although not to the 
extent stated by the noble Lord, labour 
would be provided, under the provisions 
of this Bill, for destitute persons. I will 
concede these points to the noble Lord; 
but, having conceded them, I know not 
that much advance has been made to esta- 
blish other points which I think ought 
to be clearly established to the satisfae- 
tion of this House—at least, they must 
be made out to my satisfaction, before 
I should feel myself justified in proposing 
its acceptance by the House, or, as an 
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individual, in voting for it. I have heard 
nothing in the arguments which have been 
urged in support of this Bill to convines 
me that it is advantageous for the State to 
become a great money lender. I have 
heard nothing to convince me that the se. 
curities which the railroads offer are ade. 
quate and sufficient. I have heard no. 
thing to convince me that the benefit 
to be derived by the destitute persons in 
Ireland from the provisions of this Bill, are 
at all commensurate with the expenditure 
which is proposed. Still less have I heard 
anything to convince me, that, in the 
present state of the finances of the coun- 
try, and with the distress which prevails 
here too, as well as in Ireland, to an extent 
far greater than is generally apprehended— 
I say, I have heard nothing to convince me 
that I should be justified in imposing bur- 
dens on the people of this country for such 
a purpose. For the purpose of relieving 
the distress of the people of, Ireland, and 
of preserving them from starvation and 
death, I would not hesitate to ask the peo- 
ple of this country, burdened as they are, 
to provide means of alleviating that dread- 
ful calamity;: but before I ask the people 
of this country, suffering as they them- 
selves are under great pressure, to submit 
to any further burdens of this kind, at 
least I must be assured that the money so 
raised would go directly and effectually for 
that purpose. Now, with respect to the 
first point, I confess I am not of opinion 
that the State should become a great mo- 
ney lender. On the contrary, [ think it 
would be exceedingly wrong and mischiev- 
ous, except in cases of an extraordinary 
character, that the State should become a 
lender of money in competition with pri- 
vate capitalists. I know that the measure 
has made a great impression on the minds 
of certain Gentlemen in this House; but it 
appears to me that Irish distress and Irish 
notions on money matters, have in this case 
subverted all sound principles on the sub- 
ject—I do not merely mean the principles 
of that science which has been called by 
some hon. Gentlemen ‘‘new and fantasti- 
ceal,’”’ but I doubt whether, even in those 
happy times to which Gentlemen opposite 
are so fond of alluding—in the times of feu- 
dal intercourse between landlords and pea- 
sants—such things as large loans from the 
public purse were so common as has been 
supposed. I doubt whether the feudal lords 
advanced money to their peasants and ten- 
ants, and whether two words, well known 
in the discussions which preceded the re- 
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yolution in a neighbouring country, taille 
and corvée, were not much more familiar to 
the people, than loans of Exchequer-bills, 
or advances from the Consolidated Fund. 
But hon. Gentlemen have also complain- 
ed that in the cases of former loans 
advanced from the public Exchequer, a 
ehigher rate of interest has been charged, 
than that at which the money was borrow- 
ed. I have said that I consider the ad- 
vance of loans by the State at all, except 
in extreme cases, to be a positive evil; and 
I know not of any impartial check which 
can be imposed upon the system, except by 
imposing a higher rate of interest. If the 
parties have good security to offer, and if 
the speculation is a fair speculation, I have 
never known any difficulty in the way of 
obtaining loans from private individuals. 
It is only where sufficient security is not 
offered, or where there is some inherent 
weakness in the scheme, that there is 
usually any difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing private loans; and it is only in extra- 
ordinary times, and under an extraordinary 
pressure, and for alimited time, that there 
is ever any necessity for having recourse 
to loans advanced by Government. I be- 
lieve the greatest departure made from this 
principle was in the Bill which was passed 
last year authorizing the advance of loans 
to gentlemen for the purpose of draining 
their estates; and it was fortunate, so far 
as Scotland at least was concerned, that 
that measure was in existence, because in 
that country the proprietors, with a zeal 
which does them infinite credit, have avail- 
ed themselves of the measure as a means 
of affording employment to their destitute 
tenantry. But that measure was an ex- 
ception to the general rule; and I know not 
that it can be defended, except as a means 
of facilitating the arrangements of the 
landowners which were necessary after the 
passing of the cornlaw. The noble Lord 
has said that the Irish railroads would af- 
ford ample security. I do not wish to say 
anything which would depreciate the value 
of those undertakings in the market, or to 
express any decided opinion of the value of 
the security which they offer to the public. 
But when I refer to past transactions in 
Ireland—when I refer to the advances 
which have been made to publie works in 
various districts in Ireland, I confess I am 
not sanguine as to the value or adequacy 
of the security which they offer. I believe 
that canals, as a means of internal commu- 
nication, were at one time in the same po- 
sition that railroads now are; yet when I 
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refer to the advances which were made to 
various canal companies, I find that hardly 
one of them has paid the advanees which 
were taken from the public treasury, or 
the money which was borrowed from other 
sources. I hardly need refer to the case 
of the Lagan Navigation, the affairs of 
which are not in such a state as to afford 
much prospect of the liquidation of its 
debt. There was another case. Very 
soon after I was appointed to my present 
office, a deputation from the Ulster Ca- 
nal Company waited upon me, and repre- 
sented that unless the whole debt due to 
Government was remitted, it would be im- 
possible to goon. The whole estimated 
cost of these works was 160,000/., and of 
this there has been 130,000/. advanced by 
the public, of which there has been no pay- 
ment whatever, either of principal or in- 
terest. There is another canal—the Grand 
Canal, which one should say was as favour- 
ably cireumstanced as any public work in 
Ireland. Well, it is not yet three years 
since an Act was passed by the House, 
which granted, for one purpose, 40,0002. ; 
for another, 38,0001.; and for another, 
20,000/.; the whole sum amounting to 
98,000/.; the Act reciting that, whereas 
the undertaking was utterly unable to pay 
either principal or interest, be it enacted 
that on the receipt of 10,0001. &e., the 
98,0007. should be given up. I have thus 
shown that before the existence of rail- 
roads, when the promoters of these 
schemes were unable to obtain money from 
individuals, they applied to Government; 
and the result has too often been, that 
both principal and interest were alto- 
gether sacrificed. There were other ad- 
vances made, not to the poor and im- 
poverished districts and parts of Ireland, 
but to-some of the largest towns and 
richest cities in that country. Have 
they been repaid? No such thing. There 
is now due from the city of Dublin the 
sum of 245,0001. advanced to it, and inte- 
rest upon it, that is now considered quite 
irrecoverable. Advances were made to 
widen the streets of Cork, 13,0001. princi- 
pal and 10,000/. interest, but no repay- 
ments have been made. The sum of 
55,0001. has been advanced to the city of 
Limerick, upon which there is now due 
34,0001. of interest, but no payments of 
any kind have been made on account 
of either principal or interest. These 
were advances made, not to poor and 
impoverished districts, but the very re- 
verse. So that if you take advances 
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made either to public companies for inter- 
nal communication, or to the three richest 
towns and cities in Ireland, the same re- 
sult will be found—no repayment of either 
principal or interest; and all the advances 
and the interest have been sacrificed. 
There is a distinction to be made in regard 
to advances in Ireland, and it is this. Ad- 
vances to individuals and to grand juries 
for the purposes of road-making, &c., have 
been repaid; but advances to private com- 
panies for undertakings of this description, 
have unfortunately been sacrificed. [| Lord 
G. Bentinck: The Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway.] Speaking generally, I say such 
advances have never been repaid. The 
advances to the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway Company, however, have all been 
repaid. [Cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite cheer loudly; but I do not think 
they will be able to discover any parallel 
between the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way, a short line between the capital of 
Ireland and the packet station, and the 
lines which stretch over every part of 
the country. If these facts, then, are 
true (and | believe them to be indispu- 
table), I think I am justified in saying 
that it is by no means so clear as the no- 
ble Lord supposes, that the security to be 
afforded by these railroads is altogether 
unexceptionable. But there is another ob- 
jection to the proposal of the noble Lord; 
namely, that if it is to be considered ‘‘a 
great and comprehensive scheme,’’ em- 
bracing all the railways in Ireland, it 
would then put the good and bad railways 
upon nearly the same footing. If the exa- 
mination by the Railway Board which the 
noble Lord proposes, is to be good for any- 
thing; if they reject those schemes which 
they consider do not offer adequate secu- 
rity, I know not that the noble Lord’s pro- 
position amounts to much in the way of 
affording extensive employment; but if 
the board should pass all the schemes, 
then it would do a grievous injustice 
to solid and good concerns, I have been 
informed that one of the best of the 
lines now in the course of construction, 
having advanced money enough to en- 
able them to borrow under the terms of 
their Act, have been for some time bor- 
rowing money at 435 and 5 per cent. Upon 
the announcement of the plan of the noble 
Lord, by which the other railways would 
be able to obtain advances at 33 per cent, 
the value of the shares immediately fell 
1 per cent. [Lord G. Bentixck: What line 
was that?] The Great Southern and 
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Western, I believe it is called. I will now 
state to the House what is the opiriion of g 
gentleman I shall not name; but I will 
state to the House that I believe he is a, 
very wealthy man, residing in Dublin, and 
in all respects as trustworthy a person 
and as capable of forming an opinion on 
the subject as any one. This gentleman. 
says— 

“If Government were to give money at 3} per 
cent to railway projects, the effect would be to 
render the most bankrupt concerns rich, and put 
them on a level with the best lines. If Govern. 
ment should be insane enough to yield to the ery 
for assistance to railways in Ireland, without 
stringent conditions and the most satisfactory ex- 
planations as to the proprietary and the paid-up 
capital, railways in Ireland will be sinks of pecu- 
lation, improvidence, and abuse. A departure 
from the wholesome regulation which requires 
half the capital to be paid up before a company 
can borrow, would place all the ill-conceived rot- 
ten projects of this country in a flourishing condi- 
tion.” 

As I mentioned before, when I look at 
this Bill, I confess that some of its provi- 
visions seem to me to look very much as if 
they had been introduced expressly for the 
purpose of meeting cases like these, in 
which gentlemen had been induced to ad- 
vance money on speculations which had 
turned out bad securities for the money. 
If I understand the provisions of the Bill, 
it seems to be provided by the 29th clause, 
that all parties holding securities upon 
loans, may give notice and require the 
company to pay off all such securities, and 
that for that purpose the company may 
appropriate the money advanced by the 
State. Now, I must say, that such a 
course does not appear to me calculated to 
insure much employment to the destitute 
people in Ireland. Then there is the 31st 
clause, which provides that in the event 
of a company abandoning their works, they 
should be taken up by the State, who 
should be liable for all the debts and un- 
dertakings of the company. If I under- 
stand the effect of this clause, it is this: 
that any company which finds itself in a 
bankrupt and hopeless state, have nothing 
to do, but to throw off their connexion with 
the railway, and place it in the hands of 
the State; but if it is in a flourishing and 
thriving state, they may go on and receive 
the profits. I do not think that these are 
provisions peculiarly calculated to afford 
employment to labourers. They are, how- 
ever, remarkably beneficial to railroad pro- 
prietors; and I confess, that in my opinion 
the measure might more properly be en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Bill for the relief of destitute 
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shareholders,’’ than one for the relief of 
destitute labourers. Why, my Colleagues 
and myself have had a much more tempt- 
ing project than this under our considera- 
tion. Before the noble Lord’s Bill was 
announced, a meeting of railroad sharehold- 
ers was held in Dublin, from which a me- 
morial emanated, praying that the Govern- 
ment would advance them a sum of money 
much smaller in amount than that asked 
for by the noble Lord; and proposing also 
that it should be lent upon more reason- 
able conditions than he stipulated for. 
The memorial proposed that no money 
should be advanced to any railway com- 
pany which had not already expended 20 
per cent in furtherance of their undertak- 
ing; and it was stipulated, that if the Go- 
yernment would advance 30 per cent to 
companies which had already expended 20 
per cent, those companies should expend 
30 per cent more—thus providing for an 
expenditure of 50 per cent by the share- 
holders, for 30 per cent advanced by the 
Government. That was a more reason- 
able proposition, and an infinitely fairer 
one, than that of the noble Lord. Doubt- 
less the Irish railway shareholders were 
very well pleased when they saw the 
noble Lord come forward with a proposi- 
tion that the Government should ad- 
vance 16,000,000/., and that the money 
lent to the railways should constitute two- 
thirds of the whole expenditure, instead of 
less than one-third, which was all the 
shareholders had ventured to ask for. We 
declined to entertain the proposal of the 
Irish railroad shareholders, and to place 
ourselves in the position of becoming 
guarantees for the advance of a consider- 
able sum of money. We knew that we 
must transmit from this country to Ireland 
large sums of money in order to prevent 
actual starvation. To that extent we scru- 
pled not to call upon the country to advance 
its funds; but I must hesitate—nay, I, for 
one, distinetly refuse—to impose any bur- 
den, or to incur the risk of imposing any 
burden, on the people of this country, for 
the mere benefit of railroad speculators in 
Ireland. I have said, that for the purpose 
of affording relief, where it can be properly 
given, we do not scruple to advance money; 
and that brings me to the consideration of 
the question as to the amount of relief 
likely to be afforded by the adoption of the 
noble Lord’s scheme. I cannot help think- 
ing, that there is some great error in the 
noble Lord’s calculations upon this point. 
The sum which the Irish railroad share- 
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holders wished the Government to advance 
was 5,000,0001.; that which the noble 
Lord proposes to advance is 16,000,000. ; 
and yet the number of labourers caleu- 
lated to be employed is, as nearly as may 
be, the same. The noble Lord says that 
the 16,000,000/. will find employment 
for 110,000 men; and the railroad share- 
holders alleged that the 5,000,000/. they 
required would put in employment 100,000 
men. Which calculation is nearest the 
truth, it is not for me to say; but it is ex- 
traordinary, that the noble Lord, with the 
command of 16,000,000/., should propose 
to employ only a few thousand more la- 
bourers than the railroad shareholders un- 
dertook to do with 5,000,000/. I cannot 
help thinking that the noble Lord must 
have included in his calculation some rail- 
roads already constructed. The railroad 
shareholders stated, in their memorial, that 
the capital of the companies in whose 
behalf the application was made, amount- 
ed to about 16,000,000/. That is con- 
siderably under the amount which the 
noble Lord calculated. If, therefore, the 
noble Lord has included in his calculation 
the capital of railroads which are already 
constructed, a proportionate deduction must 
be made from his estimate of the number 
of persons to whom his scheme would give 
employment. The noble Lord says, that 
there are 1,500 miles of railroad yet to be 
constructed in Ireland, and that the expen- 
diture which he proposes would furnish 
employment upon them for 110,000 men. 
I doubt whether there are as many as 
1,500 miles of railroad yet to be con- 
structed in Ireland. I do not presume, 
upon such a question as this, to enter into 
competition with the right hon. Member for 
Sunderland, whose knowledge of the subject 
probably exceeds that of any man in the 
House; but I have made some inquiry re- 
lative to the number of persons employed 
on a railway in the course of construction. 
I applied to a person of very considerable 
experience on the subject; and he informed 
me, that, speaking to the best of his be- 
lief, founded on considerable experience, 
about 25 per cent of the whole capital was 
the very outside of what was spent in the 
construction of the line. The noble Lord 
calculated that four years would be occu- 
pied in the completion of the Irish railways; 
it follows, therefore, that 25 per cent of 
the 16,000,000/. which he required, must 
be distributed over four years, which would 
give an expenditure of 1,000,000. for 
each of the four years. Taking the wages 
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round at 10s. per week, that sum would 
give employment to between 40,000 and 
45,000 labourers, and no more. The 
same person from whom I obtained the 
information which I have just communi- 
cated to the House, also stated, that, 
from a number of results, it has been 
ascertained that the number of men em- 
ployed per mile for two or three years, 
is from 20 to 30; I will take the num- 
ber at 30, and that will give 45,000 men 
as the number who would be employed 
in the construction of 1,500 miles of rail- 
road. It therefore appears that, subject- 
ing the noble Lord’s calculation to either 
of the tests which have been supplied by a 
person of very great practical knowledge in 
the construction of railroads, the number 
of persons who would be employed at the 
rate of expenditure proposed by the noble 
Lord, instead of 110,000, would at most be 
only 45,000. I think, then, that I am justi- 
fied in maintaining, that the adoption of the 
noble Lord’s scheme would by no means 
eause the absorption of so large an amount 
of labour as he anticipates. The noble 


Lord calculates that each labourer’s family 
consists of five persons; and that, conse- 
quently, his measure would provide for 
the support of 550,000 individuals. I have 


shown that the number of labourers likely 
to be employed cannot amount to the num- 
ber the noble Lord estimates. I will make 
a fair allowance for the information sup- 
plied to me being under the mark; but 
between 45,000 and 110,000 there is a 
large margin; and, I think, I am borne 
out in the assertion, that nothing like the 
number of labourers the noble Lord caleu- 
lates upon would obtain employment. The 
noble Lord supposes that each labourer is 
the head of a family of four persons, or has 
four persons dependent upon him. I do 
not believe that any Gentleman in this 
House will say that that is the case with 
railroad labourers in general. Any one 
who has lived in the neighbourhood of 
railroads in the course of construction 
must know, that, generally speaking, per- 
sons employed in the construction of rail- 
roads are not family men, and do not sup- 
port any persons but themselves. I believe 
that a considerable portion of their earn- 
ings is expended on themselves, in the 
good living which the noble Lord told us 
contributed so much to the excise revenue, 
and that only a small portion is appro- 
priated to the support of families. I have 
no reason to suppose that the ease is other- 
wise in Ireland. There is another con- 
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sideration of still greater importance, to 
which I will now refer. I think I may 
venture to state, that persons fit to be em. 
ployed as railroad labourers, are seldom to 
be found amongst the class who are at 
present in a state of destitution in Ireland, 
The right hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin told us the other day that he 
had been exceedingly anxious to carry out 
a presentment for the earthworks of 
railroad under the Treasury Minute, but 
that he found the railroad company ob. 
jected to employing the unskilled des- 
titute labourers. The same thing has 
happened in other parts of the country. 
An hon. Gentleman now sitting behind 
me distinctly stated the other day, that 
not a single destitute person from the 
immediate neighbourhood was employed 
upon a railroad which passed near his resi- 
dence in the south of Ireland. The rail- 
road is the Waterford and Kilkenny. It 
appears that the contractors upon that line 
brought their labourers from Waterford, 
and other distant places; and refused to em- 
ploy one of the destitute poor of the coun- 
try through which the line passed. The 
House must remember that we have already 
endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to connect 
railroad employment with destitution. Early 
in October a Treasury Minute was pass- 
ed, authorizing advances to be made on 
presentments for the earthworks of rail- 
roads. Under this Minute, advances were 
made to baronies from the Treasury, and 
the baronies proceeded to enter into ar- 
rangements with the railroad companies; 
but difficulties which prevented the execu- 
tion of the scheme, were raised by parties 
on the spot. I was informed by a deputa- 
tion which waited upon me, that, in the 
first place, but few railroad companies were 
in a situation to obtain possession of the 
land; and, in the next place, that where 
they had possession of the land, and the 
baronies were willing to present, they ex- 
pected from the railroad companies repay- 
ment of the entire sum to be advanced. 
The railroad companies, on the other hand, 
alleged, that if they were to execute the 
works by skilled labourers, it would be 
done at less cost than by unskilled labour- 
ers; and that, therefore, it was unfair to 
call upon them to repay the entire sum 
which might be advanced, though they 
were willing to pay what it would cost 
them to have the work done by skilled la- 
bourers, leaving the baronies to pay the 
difference, in consideration of the relief 
which they would obtain from the employ- 
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ment of their distressed population. The 
baronies were at that moment complaining 
of unproductive works, in which, according 
to their own showing, they lost half of the 
whole sum expended—the Treasury losing 
the other half—and yet they rejected the 
proposition of the railroad companies, and 
refused to submit to the loss of paying the 
difference in the expense to which the com- 
panies would be put, by the employment 
of unskilled, as compared with skilled la- 
bourers. Now, when those parties com- 
plain that they have lost their money in 
unproductive works, I beg to tell them that 
it was their own fault. What has been 
done with respect to the Waterford and 
Limerick Railroad, furnishes another proof 
of the impracticability of rendering the 
construction of railroads in Ireland subser- 
vient to the employment of destitute la- 
bourers. In four baronies through which 
the Waterford and Limerick Railroad 
passes, presentments have been made to 
the amount of 78,000/.; arrangements 
were being made for the employment of 
destitute labourers on the works, when a 
letter was received from the secretary to 
the company, stating that they could not 
employ the destitute persons recommended 
by the Board of Works, and that it was 


indispensable they should be at liberty to 
employ such persons as they chose. Thus, 
the only object which it was hoped to effect 
by making advances of money to railroads, 


was unattainable. The circumstances 
which I have stated, show that there is 
great reason to doubt that the noble Lord’s 
measure would afford employment to the 
destitute poor in Ireland. It may be a 
good measure for promoting the construc- 
tion of railroads in Ireland; but I believe 
that it would prove utterly unavailing as a 
means of affording relief to the destitute. 
Railroad companies would consult their in- 
terest by bringing skilled labourers to their 
works from all parts of the country in 
which they could find them; whilst it was 
the object of the House and the Govern- 
ment to afford relief to destitute and un- 
skilled labourers who were starving. I re- 
peat, therefore, that, in my opinion, it is next 
to impossible to unite railroad employment 
with the relief of the destitute. There is 
another cireumstance well worthy of the 
consideration of the House. Any person 
who will look at the map of Ireland, must 
see that the great mass of railroads in that 
country lie upon the east coast, running 
in different directions from Dublin to Cork, 
and from Dublin to Londonderry. Now, the 
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danger of starvation is not so imminent on 
the east coast. The most wretched and 
helpless part of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment is the west, where the cottier pea- 
santry had been induced to plant themselves 
in great numbers, tempted by the oppor- 
tunity of getting seaweed to aid them in 
the cultivation of their land. It is in that 
part of Ireland that distress presses with 
the greatest severity; and I lament to say, 
that there famine and death are making 
frightful ravages. It is obvious that the 
distressed population of the west would not 
be benefited by the adoption of a measure 
applicable to the opposite side of the island. 
It is impossible to believe that railroad 
companies would find it worth their while 
to bring unskilled labourers from a distance 
of 150 miles, when they could get others 
on the spot. But suppose that railroad 
companies, actuated by a feeling of hu- 
manity—to which, however, beyond a cer- 
tain point they would not sacrifice the in- 
terests of the shareholders—should attempt 
to bring large bodies of labourers from a 
distance, leaving the destitute in the imme- 
diate locality unemployed, might we not 
expect such a proceeding to produce the 
fatal results which have recently flowed 
from a similar cause? Might we not anti- 
cipate immediate riots and attacks upon 
the intruding labourers, as well as on the 
overseers of the works ? Disputes have un- 
fortunately taken place in many parts of 
England, between the English and the 
Irish labourers; but in Ireland the disputes 
would assume the character of faction 
fights, and the labourers brought from a 
distance would ultimately be driven off 
the ground. I think I have succeeded in 
showing that the noble Lord’s measure 
would not afford relief to the really desti- 
tute, even in those parts of the country 
through which the railroads pass, whilst om 
that part of the country in which relief is 
most needed, it could exercise no sensible in- 
fluence. We are prepared to abandon the 
system of giving relief through employ- 
ment on public works, because we believe 
that it causes a considerable waste in expen- 
diture, and think that, by the new system 
we are about to adopt, the same amount of 
expenditure will go much further in afford- 
ing relief. Whilst we are eschewing one 
system on that account, would it become 
us to adopt another plan, which, as I have 
shown from the data I have stated to the 
House, could furnish employment to only 
45,000 men, and those not of the class we 
are most anxious to provide for? I know 
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that the noble Lord’s scheme charms many 
persons, because it seems to hold out the 
prospect of employment to the people. If 
there were no other scheme before the 
House, that consideration might have some 
weight; but. when it is known that there 
are measures before us involving the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money for the 
purpose of affording employment to the 
people, and otherwise relieving their dis- 
tresses, that argument falls to the ground. 
There is no reason for adopting the noble 
Lord’s scheme in preference to fifty other 
schemes which might be proposed, founded 
simply on the advance of a large sum of 
money to Ireland. When we are dealing 
with the taxes paid by the people of this 
country, it becomes us to be just before we 
are generous, and at least to take care 
that the money we advance shall be bene- 
ficially employed. I say we ought to make 
every effort in our power to afford relief to 
the really destitute in Ireland. Not a day 
passes without our receiving accounts of 
the extent to which destitution has extend- 
ed, and, in many instances, I have received 
favourable accounts of the efforts which 
are made to mitigate its horrors. I stated 
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to the House, a few days since, that in 
Kilmoe, out of a population of 7,250, no 


less than 7,000 persons were reduced to a 
state of pauperism, and yet had been for 
a very considerable time supported by 
the voluntary exertions of the district. A 
few days since we received a report of the 
proceedings of a relief committee of a 
barony in the Queen’s county; the sub- 
scriptions were raised by persons them- 
selves but little removed from poverty, 
and with little or no assistance from the 
resident proprietors. The most beneficial 
results were produced; the whole sum 
raised was 176l.; of this, 1367. -were sub- 
scribed by the farmers, the policemen, and 
the priest, and only 40/. were contributed 
by the proprietors of the soil. I have never 
perused a document with greater pleasure 
and satisfaction, for it gives strong hopes 
of what may be done if all classes unite 
their efforts, giving money if they have it, 
and their personal exertions if they have no 
money, on behalf of their distressed coun- 
trymen. By this means alone can relief be 
extended to the starving population. And 
I confess it was with pain I can scarcely 
describe, that I received, by the same post 
that brought me the above report, an ac- 
count of very different proceedings in the 
county of Mayo. There I find, so far 
from subscriptions having been entered 
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into to maintain their people, that the 
landlords or their agents are pursuing 
system of ejectment, under processes for 
rent, to an extent beyond what had ever 
been known in the county. The number 
of processes entered at the quarter-sessions 
exceed very considerably anything they 
have been before. At the quarter-sessions 
of the barony of Ballina 6,400 processes 
have been entered, of which 4,000 are at 
the suit of the landlords for rent. The 
same letter further states, that— 

“These proceedings have almost depopulated 
the country, the people having fled with all they 
possessed, to prevent their property from being 
seized, or themselves thrown into prison, under 
decrees. There are districts in this barony where 
the townlands hitherto occupied by 400 or 500 
persons are now uninhabited.” 

This may, account, perhaps, for some of 
the thousands landed on the quays of Liver. 
pool from the Irish steamers; and if this 
course were to- be generally pursued, I 
should despair of the country ever being 
relieved. But if the contrary course is 
adopted—if, as in the instance I have 
quoted, the example given by the poorer 
residents, is followed by their richer neigh- 
bours, though much suffering will be un- 
avoidably felt, yet to a great extent it may 
be mitigated, and the lives of thousands 
may be preserved. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath asked me a question the 
other evening, to which he and the country 
have a right to receive an answer. That 
question was as to the sum of money which 
would be required for the measures of relief 
in Ireland. To that question the hon, 
Member had a right to expect a reply, 
and before many days it will be my duty 
to give the answer. But I confess I 
was a little surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Limerick call the outlay un- 
der one of those measures a_ profligate 
waste; he wished to know when this pro- 
fligate expenditure would cease. Sir, 
as long as it preserves the destitute from 
perishing, I do not call that expendi- 
ture profligate; and, though many predic- 
tions have been made of failure in what we 
are doing, yet neither the hon. Member 
for Limerick, nor the hon. Member for 
Wycombe, who also finds fault with our 
measures, has hitherto pointed out any 
other means by which the pressure of the 
distress can be met. If I thought this 
plan of the noble Lord’s, or any other 
that might be proposed, was a better one 
than ours—if I thought it would bring food 
to the starving people of the west of Ire- 
land—I should not be ashamed to adopt it, 
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from whomsoever it might come. But, be- 
lieving as I do that it will not answer the 
purpose intended, and seeing that no other 
suggestion has been offered by those best 
acquainted with Ireland, and who have a 
practical knowledge of the country, I must 
adhere to the measures which we have 
proposed. I am perfectly aware that these 
measures of relief only will not be enough; 
there must be measures that will go 
beyond the present period of suffering. 
I am as perfectly convinced as any Irish 
Gentleman in the House, that we are 
on the eve of a great change, almost 
a revolution, in the social condition of Ire- 
land. I entertained that opinion and ex- 
pressed it as long ago as September last. 
I said, then, that besides measures of relief 
for the present distress, some of a much 
more enduring character would be neces- 
sary. I believe that, notwithstanding the 
severe suffering of the present time, much 
good may arise out of it, if it is properly 
dealt with; even the failure of the cultiva- 
tion of the potato may turn out to be a 
blessing. Should the potato cease to be de- 
pended on as the food of the people, of 
course the plot of ground now so essential 
to the peasant, will cease to bear so great a 
value; land will no longer be so fiercely 
competed for, or held with such tenacity. 


Agrarian outrages will probably cease, 
when land will no longer be indispensable 


toa man’s subsistence. Even the labour- 
ers who come over to England and Scot- 
land, to work at the hay and corn har- 
vest, did so in the confidence that their 
families could subsist at home on potatoes ; 
this will be no longer the case; they 
ean no longer subsist on food of their own 
raising. If advantage is properly taken of 
this—not according to the system prac- 
tised in Mayo—we may yet transform the 
peasant into the peaceable, industrious la- 
bourer, working for and paid by the wages 
of an employer, which will be a change at 
once essential and beneficial to the coun- 
try. But this is an exceedingly different 
thing from collecting the labour of Ireland 
into gangs working on a railroad. Num- 
bers of Irish labourers come over periodi- 
cally to Scotland and England ; but what 
they have yet to learn is the practice of 
steady labour, at wages from day to day, 
upon the land and farms of Ireland. That 
1s akind of employment far more healthy, 
and more conducive to the establishment 
of a sound connexion between landlord and 
tenant, and farmer and labourer, than any 
employment on railroads ; our best efforts 
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ought to be directed to the establishment 
of a system of daily work and daily wages 
in Ireland, not upon railroads, but upon 
the land. For this purpose a Bill has 
been introduced, carrying still further the 
measure of last Session, advancing sums 
of money for the purpose of draining in 
Ireland ; loans will be made to proprietors 
wishing to improve their estates. Much 
has been said, and very unjustly, against 
that Bill. I think it will be the means of 
inducing many persons in Ireland who have 
not heretofore paid sufficient attention to 
the improvement of their estates, to com- 
mence operations with that object. Ample 
security is taken for the repayment of the 
advances ; and I believe such repayments 
have seldom failed in Ireland. If the 
landlords do avail themselves of this Bill, 
it will be the beginning of a better system 
in that country. For a short time, per- 
haps, labour will be employed in draining, 
fencing, and other operations of that kind 
necessary for the improvement of the es- 
tate ; but, by and by, it will be employed 
in cultivating the soil, a larger quantity of 
land will be brought into tillage, a greater 
quantity of waste land—and by that I 
do not mean bogs and moors, but land now 
in a half-wild state—will be rendered 
arable, affording employment to a greater 
number of persons in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of agriculture. I do not think the 
State should be for ever the lender for these 
purposes; but if, by making these advances, 
the proprietors are enabled to commence 
operations of this description, they will 
afterwards be able to raise sufficient funds 
from private sources. But even should it 
be necessary to extend the advances under 
this Act, I believe it would be far better to 
do so, than to furnish money for railroads. 
Applied to the land, the funds would be 
employed in reproductive labour, increasing 
the produce of the soil, on which the 
people of Ireland subsist. That is an ob- 
ject of primary importance; if that is done 
then the country may prosper, and, ulti- 
mately, there may be a necessity for rail- 
roads; but at present I think the noble 
Lord is providing the means of conveyauce 
for that which does not exist. Our first 
duty and our first care should be to in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil, and 
to foster the custom of daily employment 
at wages upon the land. There are other 
Bills of a similar description into which it 
is unnecessary for me to go; one of them, 
the Bill for the Improvement of Waste 
Lands, has met with some ridicule in the 
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House ; but all of them have been framed 
with one object—the improvement of the 
land, increasing its productiveness, and 
adding to the quantity of human food 
grown upon it. To this all our efforts ought 
to be directed ; for these purposes mainly 
ought advances to be made. And if I felt 
disposed to add to the advances for Ireland, 
it should be for these purposes rather than 
for the construction of railroads. For such 
purposes, and for other measures that may 
be necessary to carry Ireland through the 
crisis now hanging over her, I am prepared 
to call upon the people of this country to 
contribute, and to relieve their starving 
Irish brethren. I am sure the poorest 
man in the country will not object to con- 
tribute his share of the burden. But when 
I receive, day after day, accounts of dis- 
tress existing in this country—even in this 
great metropolis—which it is most pain- 
ful to hear; when I know that in many 
large manufacturing towns mills are 
stopped, and employment has ceased, and 
even that starvation is pressing upon thou- 
sands, we must take care not to weigh un- 
duly on the resources of this country in 
order to relieve our suffering brethren in 
Ireland. We are prepared to propose to 
this House, and to call upon the people of 
this country, to contribute what we con- 
sider really necessary for relieving distress 
in Ireland. But I should be ashamed to call 
them to bear more burdens for an object 
which, though it may confer some slight 
benefit on the labouring class of Ireland, 
will not go directly or efficiently to the 
relief of that distress. For these rea- 
sons I feel it is impossible to accede to 
the Motion of the noble Lord; and I move 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE rose, not for the 
purpose of entering into the general dis- 
cussion of the Bill before the House, but 
in his capacity as one of the representatives 
of Scotland, to enter his protest against the 
appropriation of sixteen millions of the pub- 
lic money to the construction of railways in 
Ireland, unless the House was prepared to 
vote a sum for the construction of railways 
in Scotland also. The people of Scotland 
were at this moment labouring under a 
similar calamity to that with which the 
people of Ireland were afflicted; there was a 
starving population in many parts of that 
country to maintain; but because the 
landed proprietors of Scotland nobly per- 
formed their duty in the emergency, mak- 
ing unheard-of efforts to meet the evil— 
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that country was to be left to its own re. 
sources, and no grants were to be made for 
the execution of public works in aid of the 
distress that existed. Was it fair, he would 
ask, to call upon those who were mak- 
ing great pecuniary sacrifices, in order 
to maintain the population, to contribute 
also to the construction of Irish rail- 
roads ? With the permission of the House, 
he should shortly state the course which 
had been taken by the landed proprietors 
of Scotland, and how they had met the 
difficulties with which they were sur- 
rounded ; because there existed no rea- 
son why the proprietors of land in Ire. 
land should not adopt similar measures for 
the relief of their starving poor. And he 
would take the example of two landed pro- 
prietors in the county which he represented, 
not because all the other landlords of Scot- 
land did not do the same as they were doing, 
but because he had a better opportunity of 
knowing the course taken by these indi- 
viduals. These were the two chief pro- 
prietors of the island of Skye, Lord Mac- 
donald and the Macleod of Macleod. The 
island of Skye contained 26,000 inhabitants, 
and the whole rental of the land was only 
25,0001. a year. It was manifest, there- 
fore, that at the rate at which provisions 
were sold at present, the rental of the 
island would not sustain its population for 
two months; and indeed, had it not been 
for the measures adopted by these land- 
lords, to which he was about to refer, there 
was no doubt that at this moment the in- 
habitants of the island would be in a state 
of starvation. The people lived on their 
potato crop for about nine months in the 
year, and for the other three months they 
subsisted on their oats. Both, however, 
were long since consumed; and he should 
be glad to know any part of Ireland that 
was in a worse situation. Well, what was 
the course adopted by the landed pro- 
prietors in that emergency? In August 
last, they were made aware of the fact of 
the total failure of the potato erop; and 
what did they then do? They did not sit 
with their arms folded, but they immedi- 
ately applied to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for a loan of money to set the people 
at work, offering their estates as a security 
for its repayment. The Government re- 
ferred them to the Drainage Act of last 
Session; but they told the Government that 
it would not answer the exigencies of the 
case, because they sought to bring new 
land into cultivation. Then he should state 
that it was impossible that any Govern- 
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ment could come forward in a better spirit 
than did the Government of the noble Lord 
upon that oceasion. The Government pro- 
mised to amend the Act in that respect, 
and the people of Skye were accordingly 
all set to work at once, and were now 
employed in draining and trenching the 
land of the island. Of course there 
were many persons in that population of 
six and twenty thousand who were not able 
to work; these had hitherto been gratui- 
tously supported by the landlords, and up to 
the present time he understood little or no 
relief had been afforded to them by the com- 
mittee in Edinburgh. He did not know 
whether this kind of work could be carried 
on until the harvest; but at all events the 
landlords had the signal honour of doing 
everything that lay within their power to 
meet the difficulty and avert the danger 
with which their tenantry were menaced. 
With respect to the measure of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, he could very 
well understand how the right hon. the 
Lord Mayor of York could convince him- 
self that railroads were a panacea for every 
earthly evil, social and political, because 
no doubt they were a fixed idea in his 
mind. But he confessed he felt astonish- 
ed that the noble Lord should think that 
the people of Ireland could be fed, not by 
the exertions of the landlords in the culti- 
vation of the land of that country, but by 
the introduction of railways. If the peo- 
ple of Ireland were to be fed on a better 
description of food than that to which they 
had hitherto been accustomed—and God 
grant they might!—it could only be by turn- 
ing all their energies to the improved culti- 
vation of the land. When there was good 
cultivation, there could be no doubt that 
railroads would be made in due time. As 
he said, he had only risen to protest, as a 
representative of Scotland, against any 
outlay of the public money upon railways 
inIreland. If the Legislature wished to 
benefit Ireland, they should grant every fa- 
cility to the proprietors of land for the pur- 
pose of improving their estates, taking due 
care that it should be all laid out upon the 
land, but leaving to them its distribution, 
as no doubt they would apply it more eco- 
nomically, and were the best judges of its 
application. By these means the expense 
of public works would be avoided; and, 
above all, there would be an avoidance of 
that system of jobbing which unfortu- 
— pervaded every department in Ire- 
nd. 


Mr. STUART agreed with the hon. 
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Member for Inverness in the deserved com- 
oo which he had paid to the land- 
ords of Scotland; and he also agreed with 
the exhortation of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that in the dis- 
cussion of the question at issue all party 
considerations should be avoided as much 
as possible. He thought, on a question 
which related to internal improvements 
which were calculated to ensure permanent 
benefits, that personality, or anything cal- 
culated to excite animosity, ought to be 
carefully avoided. He quite agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
exhortation to avoid discussing the ques- 
tion in an acrimonious tone, and he also 
agreed that the course pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman was the proper 
course for the discussion of the ques- 
tion. But so far from avoiding per- 
sonal topics, and keeping to the tone he 
had advised, the right hon. Gentleman 
chose to impute motives to those hon. 
Members who proposed, and those whose 
names appeared on the back of the Bill, 
which ought not to actuate them—motives 
which, indeed, ought not to actuate any 
public man. On the back of the Bill would 
be found names which he thought, if viewed 
in connexion with this measure, or in con- 
nexion with any measure that had for 
its object the improvement of the inter- 
nal communication of the country, or re- 
lated to matters connected with finance 
and the fluctuations in the money market, 
would carry the greatest weight and au- 
thority. There was the name of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, a gentleman direct- 
ly interested in promoting improved internal 
communication, and well versed in the 
construction of railways. That hon. Mem- 
ber, he thought, was entitled to the con- 
sideration of the House on the subject of 
railway communication. Then if the 
House wished to be advised of the effect of 
this particular measure on the money mar- 
ket and on the finances, there was the 
hon. Member for Westmoreland, an alder- 
man of the city of London, and a Bank of 
England director. These were Gentle- 
men of the highest character and reputation, 
whose opinions ought to be treated with 
respect, and ought not to be exposed: o 
those insinuations which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, forgetting his own exhortations, had 
chosen to indulge in. But there were not 
only these names, but there were also the 
names on the Bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, and the honoured name 
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of the Member for Stamford, the Marquess 
of Granby; and was it right, he would ask, 
to insinuate anything against the motives 
and objects of a Bill on which the names of 
those hon. Members appeared? He consi- 
dered that the high character and standing 
of those hon. Members should exempt 
them from such an insinuation as that this 
measure had been introduced, not to re- 
lieve the destitute poor of Ireland, but to 
relieve destitute shareholders. He denied 
that the character of the measure had been 
properly described by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He denied that the measure could 
be considered by any man who had given 
a moment’s consideration to the objects and 
character of the Bill, as a measure either 
to relieve shareholders in railways, or to 
take money from the taxpayers of England 
to benefit the landlords of Ireland. He beg- 
ged the House to bear with him for a few 
minutes while he made some remarks on the 
question under discussion. He would ask if 
it were possible, after looking to the object 
of the Bill, to attribute to its framers such 
objects as those which had been attributed 
to them by the right hon. Gentleman? 
The avowed purpose of the Bill was to 
stimulate the employment of labour in Ire- 
land in the production of works likely to 
be of permanent benefit. They had, how- 
ever, been told that Government, except 
in cases of great emergency, ought not 
to act the part of money lenders, or to 
advance loans to construct public works. 
Why, in the very business on which the 
House had been now engaged for some 
nights, the proposals of Government had 
been that the Government should be a 
money lender. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, in one of his 
Bills, asked for a loan to benefit private 
individuals. Therefore to object to the pre- 
sent measure on the ground that Govern- 
ment ought not to be a money lender, was, 
in fact, to make objections to the measures 
of Government itself. Along with the Bill 
introduced by the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn, he held in his hand another Bill 
—a Government Bill—on which were the 
names of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. That Bill was to facilitate 
improvements in landed property by ad- 
vances to owners, and thereby to afford 
employment to destitute persons. The ob- 
ject of the Bill now under discussion was 
not to lend money by Government at all, 
not even on adequate security. The object 
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of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn’s 
Bill was to enable Government to interpose 
its credit, so as to enable works of great 
public utility to be constructed. But the 
right hon. Gentleman said, that this plan 
of employing the credit and capital of Go- 
vernment on public works, had been tried in 
Ireland, and had failed. An instance of this 
was given in the case of the Ulster Canal. 
It was stated that loans of money were 
made to enable the promoters of that 
canal to carry out their undertaking— 
that these loans were liberally made, and 
entirely lost. Now, he begged the atten- 
tion of the House as to what was the ac- 
tual result of this expenditure of public 
money in making the Ulster Canal; as the 
case had been brought before the House 
by the right hon. Gentleman as an instance 
of public money lent and lost without any 
benefit to the country. He would refer 
to a work on the subject that might be 
relied on by the right hon. Gentleman, as 
it was written, not by a protectionist, but 
by a free-trader, Mr. Porter. Mr. Porter 
had applied his attention to the subject of 
the money advanced by Government ex- 
pended on the Ulster Canal, and the result. 
The question to be considered was, whe- 
ther the interposition of the credit of the 
Government would be likely to benefit the 
people of Ireland, if directed to the comple- 
tion of important public works. If hon. 
Gentlemen would turn to Mr. Porter's 
book, at that place where he referred to 
the experiment of lending money to com- 
plete the Ulster Canal, they would find 
Mr. Porter state, that during the progress 
of the works, they proved a great bless- 
ing to the districts through which they 
passed. This case was just such a case 
as that propounded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as anexample. In the case of the 
Ulster Canal, Mr. Porter stated, as to the 
expenditure of money during the progress 
of the work, 

—“that it proved a great blessing to the district 
through which it passed ; it gave constant em- 
ployment and fair wages to a great number of la- 
bouring men, and proved the means of reclaiming 
many from habits of reckless indifference and de- 
votion to ardent spirits. It further gave these 
labourers the power and the habit of saving out 
of their wages.” 

Here, then, were the results of an experi- 
ment as to the expenditure of public money, 
which it was stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had entirely failed. He appealed 
to that experiment, although, in that in- 
stance, the public money had been impro- 
vidently advanced, because not advanced 
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on that sure ground which warranted an 
expectation of the advance being repaid. 
The money appeared to have been advanced 
without due inquiry as to the means of re- 
payment; but had it proved a loss to this 
country? Had it not proved a blessing to 
Ireland; and had it not shown that even 
the case of the expenditure on public 
works of an improvident loan, was a bless- 
ing to the people? Mr. Porter went on 
further to describe the results. He said, 
whether the works stopped or were 
abandoned, this good had already taken 
place, that many of the workmen had laid 
by sufficient money to emigrate to Canada, 
where some had become proprietors. There 
was another considerable public work in 
Ireland referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, by way of warning to the House 
not to sanction the interposition of the 
credit of Government for works in Ireland 
calculated to give employment to the popu- 
lation. The right hon. Gentleman refer- 
red to a loan to the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway; could any one doubt, that, dur- 
ing the progress of that work, the expendi- 
ture of money was beneficial? Every 
sixpence of that loan had been repaid. 
There was sufficient evidence to show at 
what rate railroads could be constructed; 
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and of all the extravagant rates, the Dub- 
lin and Kingstown Railway and Harbour 


was the most extravagant. The expense 
was 60,0002. a mile, and yet the result was 
beneficial. Aithough the railway was so 
extravagantly constructed, every sixpence 
of the loan was repaid, and the shareholders 
enjoyed a profit of nine per cent for their 
outlay. After these facts, he was aston- 
ished to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
attempt to depreciate and deny the great 
benefit which must arise, not only during 
their progress, but after their completion, 
from the construction of works relating to 
internal communication. Mr. Porter’s work 
was a collection of facts to illustrate na- 
tional progress; and part of it was devoted 
to showing the benefit that flowed from 
works of internal improvement. The hon. 
Member who had last spoken, had referred 
to the state of Scotland, in this season of 
distress, as a proof that the people of a 
country might be supported without any 
such measure as that recommended by the 
noble Lord. Why, of all the men in the 
world, a Scotsman should have recollected, 
that if Lord Macdonald and Macleod of 
Macleod were enabled to maintain the 
starving by their own exertions in provid- 
ing the poor with employment on their own 
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estates, their prosperity as landowners en- 
abling them to make such great and laud- 
able exertions, was in consequence of the 
liberality of a former wise Government in 
advancing money for the construction, even 
in the wildest parts of Scotland, where 
there could be little prospect of a return 
upon the loan, of great public roads. It 
was a matter of notoriety that such was 
the fact, and that by thus opening up an 
internal communication, the condition of 
Scotland had been immeasurably improved. 
Great part of Mr. Porter’s work was de- 
voted to explaining the benefits to be de- 
rived from these communications; and there 
was hardly a page in the work which did 
not afford a powerful argument in favour 
of the measure now under the considera- 
tion of the House. It was matter of noto- 
riety, that not only had the condition of 
Scotland been improved by an expenditure 
commenced by wise statesmen more than a 
century ago, without any contract or pro- 
mise of payment of the sum advanced ; but 
he found, with respect to works of this 
kind more immediately conducted by pri- 
vate enterprise, that the description given 
in that work of the benefits that had ac- 
erued from them, must strike any man with 
very great force who considered that they 
were now discussing, not only what was 
for the present benefit of Ireland, but what 
was likely permanently to augment the 
wealth and social prosperity of that coun- 
try. Mr. Porter thus spoke of the ex- 
penditure in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and gave the opinion of a great authority 
in questions of this kind, the late Mr. Tel- 
ford—a gentleman, not only himself en- 
gaged in the construction of these works, 
but who had lived long enough to see and 
estimate the benefit conferred on the 
country by wise expenditure for that pur- 
pose :— 

“ Since its formation, the Board of Works in 
Scotland has caused the construction of 874 miles 
of road, and more than a thousand bridges. By 
these means, according to the opinion of the late 
Mr. Telford, whose opportunities of forming a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject few persons will 
question, we have advanced civilization in the dis- 
tricts principally affected by at least an hundred 
years,” 


Mr. Porter stated, that a like effect had 
been experienced, in at least an equal de- 
gree, in Ireland; and he might refer to the 
authorities quoted in that work to show the 
benefits expected to accrue from extending 
the means of internal communication in 
the most barren districts of Ireland. Mr. 
Griffith, whose report was quoted by Mr. 
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Porter, speaking upon the subject in 1822, 
thus expressed himself in his report :— 


“The fertile plains of Limerick, Cork, and 
Kerry, are separated from each other by a de- 
serted country, hitherto nearly an impassable bar- 
rier. This large district comprehends upwards of 
900 square miles ; in many places it is very popu- 
lous, As might be expected, under such cireum- 
stances, the people are turbulent ; and their houses 
being inaccessible for want of roads, it is not sur- 
prising that during the disturbances of 1821 and 
1822 this district was the asylum for whiteboys, 
smugglers, and robbers, and that stolen cattle 
were drawn into it as to a safe and impenetrable 
retreat. Notwithstanding its present desolate 
state, this country contains within itself the seeds 
of future improvement and industry.” 


The seeds of improvement were cultivated; 
and he would read the result produced in 
the course of seven years by the construc- 
tion of turnpike roads. In reporting on 
the state of this same district in 1829, the 
intelligent gentleman already mentioned, 
said— 

‘* A very considerable improvement has already 

taken place in the vicinity of the roads, both in 
the industry of the inhabitants and the appearance 
of the country ; upwards of sixty new lime-kilns 
have been built ; carts, ploughs, harrows, and im- 
proved implements, have become common ; new 
houses of a better class have been built, new in- 
closures made, and the country has become per- 
fectly tranquil, and exhibits a scene of industry 
and exertion at once pleasing and remarkable. A 
large portion of the money received for labour has 
been husbanded with care, laid out in building 
substantial houses, and in the purchase of stock 
and agricultural implements ; and numerous ex- 
amples might be shown of poor labourers possess- 
ing neither money, houses, nor land, when first 
employed, who in the past year have been en- 
abled to take farms, build houses, and stock their 
lands.” 
He begged hon. Gentlemen to bear in mind 
the latter part of the passage; for the ques- 
tion was, how the wages of labour expended 
in constructing public works were employ- 
ed and operated on the population? All 
this had been the result of seven years of 
roads constructed through this most sterile 
and most unpromising district. _ Another 
gentleman, of great authority in matters 
relating to the condition of Ireland, he 
meant Mr. Nimmo, stated, in a report 
made in the year 1824, that in a part of 
the county of Kerry— 

“A few years ago there was hardly a plough, 
car, or carriage of any kind; butter, the only pro- 
duce, was carried to Cork on horseback ; there 
was not one decent public-house, and only one 
house slated and plastered in the village; the 
nearest post-office thirty miles distant. Since the 
new road was made, there were built in three 
years upwards of twenty respectable two-story 
houses ; a shop with cloth, hardware, and gro- 
eeries ; a comfortable inn, a post-office, bridewell, 
new chapel, a quay covered with limestone for 
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manure, a salt-work, two stores for oats, and a 
considerable traffic in linen and yarn,” 

This gratifying statement described only 
the first beginning of improvement. When 
seven more years had passed, the population 
amounted to more than 1,100; they now ex- 
ceed 1,300 souls. The twenty houses spoken 
of by Mr. Nimmo have increased to more 
than 250, forming the flourishing town of 
Cahirciveen, which was the centre of a con- 
siderable import and export trade. Now, 
he asked hon. Members to consider what, 
in a financial point of view, was the result 
of all these improvements, and whether all 
those enormous and marvellous results of 
the construction of works of internal com- 
munication had not greatly contributed to - 
benefit the revenue of the country and the 
social condition of the people? They were 
now considering whether this measure of 
the noble Lord, which had been called a 
measure to encourage gambling and specti- 
lation, and put the money of the English 
taxpayer into the pockets of Irish land- 
lords, had not been most inaccurately and 
untruly so described, both ir. its immediate 
effects and ultimate results? He under- 
took to demonstrate to any man who would 
attend to the principle of the measure, that 
when they were accused of calling on the 
people of England to pay, whether they 
would or not, out of their taxes, large sums 
of money to go to the construction of those 
works, there never was a misrepresentation 
more grossly unfounded. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had spoken in 
strong — he must say, too strong — terms 
on this subject; but if the hon. Gentleman 
would look at the machinery of the mea- 
sure, he would see that the taxpayer was 
not called upon to put his hand into his 
pocket for sixpence. On the country, if the 
pockets of the taxpayers were the especial 
care of the hon. Member, there were very 
serious reasons why he ought to give the 
measure his most cordial support. What 
did this Bill propose to do? To take from 
the pockets of the taxpayer de anno in an- 
num 4,000,0001. of money ? There was no 
such proposal. What the advocates of the 
Bill maintained was, that if good security 
could be given, money should be raised 
on the credit of the Government. The first 
part of the Bill provided that there should 
be no advance made except on a scrutiny of 
the purpose for which it was asked; and on 
the credit and responsibility of a Govern- 
ment officer, there was a sufficient secu- 
rity for the repayment. A safe and profit- 
able advance had been made by Government 
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in the construction of the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway. This was not made improvi- 
dently, by casting a sum of money among 
greedy speculators, that it might get into 
the hands of the most grasping; he took it 
for granted, that it was advanced after full 
consideration and inquiry, and on a rea- 
sonable prospect that it would be repaid. 
The functionary to whom this inquiry had 
been entrusted, had exercised his judgment 
wisely and well—the work had been con- 
structed, Ireland had been benefited, and 
the money repaid. In the present case, 
how was the money proposed to be ad- 
vanced? Were they to take from Eng- 
land 4,000,0002. a year to lend to Irish 
railways? That was not the proposal of 
the noble Lord ; it was of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. The proposal was, that if 
skilful Government functionaries, worthy 
of being entrusted with so important a 
duty, should state that the railway for 
the completion ef which it was proposed 
to procure money, was a work likely to 
succeed — likely to afford immediate em- 
ployment in Ireland to the people, and 
to produce ultimate benefit to the coun- 
try, as well as to be profitable in the end; 
then, and not till they were so satisfied, 
was the Government credit to be inter- 
posed. Now, he would ask any man, who 
seriously considered the subject in a finan- 
eial point of view, to say whether the result 
of all those improvements—those most mar- 
vellous consequences of increased internal 
eommunication—would not be, besides the 
blessing of present employment to a star- 
ving population, an increase to the revenue 
of the empire, as well as lead to the 
permanent prosperity and social happi- 
ness of Ireland? He would ask hon. 
Members who fairly considered the subject, 
whether it was right to denounce this Bill 
as a measure to promote the interest of 
gambling speculators, or a measure to put 
the money of the English taxpayer into 
the pockets of the Irish landlords? He 
would undertake to demonstrate to any 
man that would take the trouble of going 
into the details of this measure, or rather 
without going into any minute details, that 
when they were accused of calling upon 
the people of England to say whether 
they would consent to put their hard-earned 
money into the pockets of the Irish land- 
owners, they never were more grossly mis- 
represented. He ventured to say, that if 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
(Mr. Roebuck), who had expressed himself 
in strong, and he was sure much too strong 
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terms on this subject, would but do them 
the favour of applying his understanding 
to this measure, he would find that his tax- 
paying fellow-countrymen were not called 
upon to put their hands into their pockets 
and give the Irish landlords one single six- 
pence. On the contrary, if the hon. and 
learned Member, as well as the other hon. 
Members, would but attend to the way in 
which the sum asked for was proposed to 
be raised and to be used, they would find 
the pocket of the English taxpayer was 
most especially cared for; and that there 
were serious reasons why, out of their re- 
gard to that pocket, and to the increase of 
the revenue of this country, the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) should be entitled 
to expect their most cordial support. He 
would now ask what it was proposed by 
this Bill that they should do—that they 
should take out of the taxes of the empire 
de anno in annum 4,000,0001. to carry on 
the proposed works? There was no such 
proposal. What then was proposed? That 
if good security could be given, money 
should be advanced upon the credit of the 
Government. Now, the first distinguishing 
feature of this measure was, that it provided 
that the public credit should not be pledged 
for the repayment of loans until a sifting 
scrutiny was made by an officer of the Go- 
vernment into the nature of the proposed 
security, and his certificate was given to 
the effect that the advance would be safe. 
Had not the advance made by the Govern- 
ment to the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way Company been a safe and profitable 
advance? That advance was made, not 
suddenly or improvidently; the money that 
was advanced in that case by the Govern- 
ment did not go into the hands of a set of 
greedy speculators. He took it for granted 
(for he heard nothing of the particulars), 
that no money was advanced to that com- 
pany until a full inquiry had been made 
into the nature of the undertaking, and the 
proposed guarantees for repayment. He 
took it for granted, that that inquiry was 
answered in the affirmative. He believed 
that the functionaries of the Government 
had, in that case, manifested great wisdom 
in recommending the advance. The work 
had been conducted, and had done great 
benefit to Ireland; and part of the money 
had been already repaid. But how was 
the money proposed to be advanced by 
this Bill? Were they to take 4,000,000/. 
yearly from the Exchequer, in order to lend 
to the Irish railways? No, that was not 
the proposal of the noble Lord. His pro- 
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posal was of an entirely different kind. It 
was that a functionary should be employed 
by the Government, to whom should be 
entrusted the important duty of showing 
that the railway, upon which it was pro- 
posed that the advance should be made, 
was a work likely to succeed; to afford 
employment to the people of Ireland; and 
likely to produce ultimate benefit to the 
country, as well as to be ultimately bene- 
ficial to the shareholders. If such, in that 
officer’s opinion, were likely to be the 
case, the Government would then interpose 
its credit to enable the company to bor- 
row the necessary sum on good secu- 
rity. By such a course the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath would, if he 
looked carefully into the matter, find that 
instead of money being taken out, it would 
be put into “ the pockets of his taxpaying 
countrymen” by the Irish people. But he 
really believed that the people out of doors 
did not entertain the opinions of the hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. No taxpayer 
who had taken the trouble to inquire what 
this measure really was, would feel the 
slightest apprehension on the subject. Not 
one farthing was proposed to be taken out 
of the national Exchequer; it was proposed 
that the works should be carried on upon the 


credit of the Government, and that might 


be done in various ways. If it was done 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
instance, it would be done merely upon 
Government security; but then the amount 
would be pledged to be repaid by good se- 
curity. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might issue Exchequer-bills to the amount 
of the required sum, that was to say, if the 
Government considered the security good, 
and the repayment safe; because this was 
not a compulsory measure—this was not a 
measure that entitled the owners of shares 
and the directors of railways in Ireland to 
eome in for a general scramble of the 
public money. It was entirely the re- 
verse. It was a measure which would inter- 
pose between speculation and gambling in 
railways. Before any money could be ad- 
vanced, the Government must be satisfied 
that the security was good, and it could 
only be unsafe or uncertain in a case where 
the officer of the Government did not pro- 
perly discharge his duty. [Lord G. Ben- 
TINcK: He will be responsible to the Go- 
vernment.] But as the noble Lord had 
reminded him, that officer would be re- 
sponsible to the Government, if he recom- 
mended as safe an undertaking which was 
likely to be merely a gambling speculation, 
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or not profitable to the shareholders, he 
would be liable to be removed from his 
office. He appealed to the justice of hon, 
Members who intended to give their votes 
upon this measure, and who were called 
upon to reject it, because it was repre. 
sented as one which would take money out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of England, 
to carry on a gambling speculation, to read 
the words of the Bill. They would see 
how carefully such a proceeding was 
guarded against. If the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 
what in fairness and candour he (Mr, 
Stuart) thought he ought to have done— 
and the language was so plain, that he 
who ran might read, and he that read 
must understand—it would have been more 
fair to the House and to the country if he 
had applied his attention to the 18th 
clause, the words of which were— 

“ That an advance is only to be made upon the 
Government being assured that the railway, if 
completed, will afford a reasonzble prospect of 
sufficient security for the loan applied for.” 
Now, he stated the provisions of this Bill, 
being borne out by its words; and he chal- 
lenged any hon. Member—he required it 
as an act of justice—that before he de- 
scribed this Bill as one which was to put 
into the hands of needy, and it might, 
perhaps, be greedy speculators, the Go- 
vernment money, he should read the 18th 
clause, and should afterwards state whether 
it was possible to misunderstand its provi- 
sions; and after having fairly read the Bill, 
he would ask him whether it did not provide 
not only that a sufficient guarantee should 
be given for any money lent by the Go- 
vernment, but also that the speculators 
themselves should be benefited? He had 
already endeavoured to prove to the House 
that the establishment of public works for 
the purposes of internal communication 
were beneficial to the country. And he 
would remind them that this Bill proposed 
no new proceeding. The mode in which 
loans were proposed, and security required, 
was no new measure. He had also said 
that it was in the power of the Govern 
ment to issue Exchequer-bills to carry on 
the proposed works; but if the Govern- 
ment did not choose to adopt that course, 
there was another course open to them, 
which was admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose. He was indebted to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmoreland (Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson) for a copy of one of the 
securities, on which the moneys had been 
raised by means of which great public works 
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had been carried on by the credit of the 
Government in Canada. Some years ago it 
was proposed that public works should be 


constructed in Canada, which was then | 


jn a condition somewhat similar to Ireland, 
for the purpose of employing the people. 
The Government was applied to, and it was 
thought a safe and reasonable thing on 
their part to interpose the credit of the 
Government for the purpose of enabling, 
not the Government, but other individuals, 
to lend their money upon security of the 
particular works, with the security of the 
Government superadded. The instrument 
issued by the Government for that purpose 
was a ‘‘ Debenture;’’ and there could 
be no difficulty, he presumed, in the way 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopt- 
ing a similar course in the case of Ireland. 
He was thus particular on this subject, for 
the purpose of showing the absurdity of 
saying that the money required for Irish 
railways would have to come out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of England. Re- 
payment of the loans to be made by private 
individuals for the proposed railways, would 
be secured by Her Majesty out of the funds 
of Great Britain. He had been surprised 
to find some of his hon. Friends in opposi- 
tion to this measure ; and he alluded parti- 
cularly to that small section of the House, 
who lately formed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If they meditated voting against 
this Bill, he would have them to con- 
sider well what they had already done to 
sanction such measures. He would ask 
them, whether what they had already 
done in that direction, was wisely done 
and wisely sanctioned? And whether they 
should now stand up in that House, and 
taunt the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
or the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Hudson), with bringing before the House a 
measure for the purpose of putting the 
money of the taxpayers of England, into 
the pockets of gambling speculators in 
Ireland? If they were to discuss like wise 
men the wisdom of this measure—it might 
be wise, it might be foolish—but he did 
entreat them to discuss it fairly: let them 
make a fair examination of the facts, and 
let them not be led away by such state- 
ments as those which they had heard, he 
regretted to say, from so high an authority 
as an officer of the Crown, in the position 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, 
before he quitted the subject of advances 
of money, and the wisdom or expediency of 
the Government interfering with the various 
speculations which might be set on foot in 
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Ireland, he would ask whether the Govern- 
ments of any other countries had interfered 
in the same way? It was notorious that 
other Governments had so interfered in se- 
veral instances; and he begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to what had been 
the result of that interference. It was well 
known that on the Continent, in Belgium 
and France—but in Belgium particularly 
—the Government had taken the whole 
subject of railways into its own hands, and 
had become, not the lender of the money 
upon security to be invested for a specula- 
tion, but itself the great speculator in rail- 
ways. Now, what said the free-traders 
when they were talking of this, and consi- 
dered the subject fully and deliberately in 
their closets? Mr. Porter could not be 
accused of any party purposes when he 
was considering whether the Belgian Go- 
vernment had acted wisely in not merely 
lending the money, but itself becoming the 
speculator in railways. Now, let him beg 
the attention of the House to what had been 
the result of the course pursued by the 
Government of Belgium in this respect, 
as estimated by Mr. Porter. According 
to Mr. Porter, that Government had in- 
vested its money to carry out railways ; 
but from the lowness of the charges the 
money so laid out had never been repaid. 
But did that free-trader, Mr. Porter, con- 
sider that the Belgian Government had 
done an unwise thing in this? Did he con- 
sider that because, on account of the low- 
ness of the charges, the interest on the 
money invested was not paid, that Govern- 
ment had done a foolish thing? No. On 
the contrary, he considered that the course 
taken was one which had proved a decided 
gain to the country. He showed, that even 
though the railway tolls were not affording 
an adequate remuneration to the Govern- 
ment, the whole revenue of the State 
was deriving a great advantage. The 
nation at large had derived great be- 
nefit from the measure in the diminished 
charges for conveyance—an advantage in 
which, in one shape or other, the whole Bel- 
gian nation participated. Those were the 
opinions of Mr. Porter, an honest free-trader; 
and he believed that in using them, he was 
influenced by no party considerations. But 
it was said, that if all the Commons in 
England did not reject this measure, be it 
wise or not, unless the Prime Minister 
should be of opinion that it was a wise one, 
and if they persevered in the measure, why 
a greater calamity than a famine—greater 
evils than those which now afflicted Ireland 
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—greater than the starvation which now 
existed in that country, would take place— 
the Prime Minister would resign. Now, 
he, for one, should very much regret that 
result, because at the present moment it was 
impossible to say that some embarrassment 
and some difficulty might not be caused by 
that resignation. But such a threat was 
hardly worthy of a great Government—it 
strongly indicated a feeble Government. 
When such topics were urged by any 
Member of the House, and he begged hon. 
Members who might be swayed or influ- 
enced—as many would be by that, to them, 
formidable intimation—to consider that it 
was not a new device of Prime Ministers. 
Cases had occurred in that House before, 
in which Prime Ministers made similar 
threats, which were obeyed ; but he begged 
hon. Members to consider what were the 
results. Why, the late Prime Minister of 
England some years ago, after a vote in 
that House given by a great majority 
of the House on an important ques- 
tion, came down and told his supporters 
that unless they rescinded that vote, he 
would resign. Now, he did not mean to 
ask the House to act according to what 
were his (Mr. Stuart’s) opinions of what 
might be called political morality or politi- 


cal integrity; but he would ask the House 
whether, after hon. Members had honestly 
given their vote upon any particular mea- 
sure, it was right or wise that they should 
rescind their votes, merely because the 
Prime Minister for the time being might 
threaten that unless they did rescind it, 


he would resign? He believed that no 
good would result from such conduct; nor 
did he consider it to be consistent with 
political honesty. Now, he should be sorry 
to use any expression offensive to any hon. 
Member, but he begged leave only to be 
understood as expressing his individual 
opinion upon the subject. He believed that 
there were many other hon. Members who 
participated in that opinion; and that it was 
the opinion of the great body of the people. 
Whoever would consider the result of such 
a course as that pursued by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, to in- 
duce his supporters to come down and vote 
that that was wrong which two nights be- 
fore they had voted to be right, would find 
that it ended in disappointment; the result 
was disastrous even to himself. And he 
(Mr. Stuart) appealed to those Members 
who might be supposed to be influenced by 
the threat of the present Prime Minister, 
not to consider that threat, but to look 
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fairly into this measure, and they would, 
he believed, vote in favour of it. If, how. 
ever, they listened to the threat, they would 
get no credit themselves, and they would 
do no good to the Government: nay, 
more, such a proceeding would be heavily 
visited upon the head of the Prime 
Minister. That was the ease of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth. It was thought that unbounded 
confidence might be reposed in his Govern. 
ment; and how was that confidence justi- 
fied? Why, what did the House witness in 
the course of the last Session of Parliament? 
What did they witness upon that oceasion 
which placed the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, in the place which he 
now ocupied? Every one of those who 
had improperly, in his (Mr. Stuart’s) opin. 
ion, voted for the Coercion Bill, merely to 
keep that right hon. Baronet in office, had 
been disappointed in that object. They 
had the discredit of giving an improper 
vote merely to save the Government, and yet 
had not sueceeded in saving it. He deeply 
regretted (and he believed he spoke within 
the hearing of some of the hon. Members 
who voted upon that occasion) that they 
should have on an important question sac- 
rificed their independent opinion, because 
of the threat of a Prime Minister of the 
Crown. But the right hon. Baronet had 
not, after all, benefited by this conduct ; 
on the contrary, the right hon. Baronet had 
brought discredit upon himself, and was in 
his opinion most justly deprived of the go- 
vernment of this country. He begged to 
call the attention of the Government to the 
fact that the Belgian Government invested 
money in railways even where they did not 
pay. Some people might say that there 
was more of absolute power in the Belgian 
Government; but what did the United 
States of America do? Why, they pledged 
the credit of the Government to procure the 
construction of the public works. And he 
begged of the Government to attend to the 
result of that policy. It could not be 
denied that the Government of the United 
States was a wise, a crafty, and a selfish 
Government. The United States was 
above all other countries remarkable for 
speculation and enterprise of the most 
gambling and extravagant character. Well, 
this very Government interposed the credit 
of the State, for the purpose of executing 
these public works. Neither the fact nor 
the result escaped the observation of Mr. 
Porter, who said that the canals were made 
not with the money of the State, for that 
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was not so easily had, but with money 
borrowed on the credit of the State. They 
did not construct the works, like Bel- 
gium, at their own expense, but they 
interposed their credit to enable money 
to be raised for the construction of those 
great canals. Already, observed Mr. Por- 
ter, a large portion of the cost of these 
works was realized from the tolls, and in 
a few years the State would be in pos- 
session of an unincumbered and splendid 
income, which would lighten considerably 
the burden of the taxation of that country. 
Was that wise, or was it not? Noman 
could doubt its wisdom. Well, now, ob- 
serve the difference of the two cases. The 
Government was only called upon by his 
noble Friend to pledge the public credit to 
procure loans for the purpose of construct- 
ing works of great public utility, so that the 
taxpayer might not be too heavily burdened. 
It could not be denied that ultimately the 
works would prove most advantageous— 
that they would tend to promote internal 
intercourse, increase trade, and give em- 
ployment to a starving population ; but, 
besides all this, there was another reason 
for the Bill, which did not exist in the 
United States, namely, a great emer- 
gency. And further, they were at pre- 
sent paying large sums of the public 
money, without any prospect of return, 
for the relief of the distress which existed, 
and which could be far better expended on 
railways. The United States was not 
visited with such a calamity as that which 
now existed in Ireland, when they pledged 
the public credit. No, they did so on the 
speculation that it would prove of advan- 
tage to the country, and their anticipations 
were realized. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that nothing but an emer- 
gency could justify such an expenditure as 
that sought for. What, Sir, nothing but 
emergency? Had he not shown that no 
such emergency existed, when the most 
selfish Government in the world (he used 
the epithet in no invidious sense) had 
pledged the credit of the State to an im- 
mense amount for the construction of public 
works. Let any man contrast the present 
state of Ireland with that of America 
when this proposal was sanctioned, and 
say where was the greater exigency ? Why, 
Sir, in Ireland, if ever there were only a 
poor prospect of repayment—if the security 
were doubtful, the advantages remote, he 
could not doubt for a moment that even 
still the British people would be willing 
that Government should interpose its cre- 
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dit for a purpose so useful. The Bill of 
the noble Lord was no newfangled theory. 
It was the result of deep meditation; it 
was based upon experience; it bore the im- 
press of wisdom. Why was there a ques- 
tion about the utility of the scheme? It 
was said that it was a gift to the Irish 
landlords. It was a mockery to say so. 
How could money expended in the way 
Mr. Porter had described, go into the 
pockets of the Irish landlords, or any other 
comparatively small section? Anybody 
who did not shut his eyes to the contents 
of the Bill, must see that this was a fiction, 
a mere delusion, which, at least, ought to 
find no encouragement in the House of 
Commons. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had on the first night 
met the Bill with several objections, but, 
he must admit, in a statesman-like man- 
ner, and, on the whole, very different 
from that of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The noble Lord’s first objec- 
tion was, that in Ireland there were a 
vast number of railway projects — that 
Government must give a preference to 
some, and thereby encourage gambling 
and speculation. If that objection was 
well founded, he admitted it was a serious 
one. But he asked the House to consider 
whether or no it was so. As to preference, 
why the whole system of railway legisla- 
tion was one of preference. And as far as 
the objections of preference went, he ad- 
mitted that this Bill involved it, for the 
Commissioners must give a preference to 
good over bad security. Then as to spe- 
culation. He did not very well see how 
the Government could prevent it, nor yet 
how the public would suffer from it; nor 
did he think Parliament should be deterred 
from conferring a great national advantage 
from the fear that for a few months some 
railway speculators might be kept in a 
state of anxiety. The noble Lord admitted 
that by the Bill employment would be 
given to the poor; but he said the able- 
bodied would be chiefly employed. Well, 
suppose it should be so, was that no be- 
nefit? Would Ireland derive no advantage 
in her present condition from having her 
able-bodied population employed? Was it 
an objection to the Bill, that wages would 
not be distributed, as at present, by the 
Government to the halt and the lame? 
Why, Sir, if the able-bodied alone were to 
be employed on railways, it would, at all 
events, make room for the employment of 
those who were less able-bodied in other 
occupations. And had not the able-bodied, 
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brothers, sisters, and parents, who would 
be benefited by their getting constant em- 
ployment and good wages? Such objec- 
tions would not stand the test of practical 
experience for a single moment, and did 
not come yery well from the lips of politi- 
cal economists. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pushed the matter still further. 
He said, ‘‘ Your railways will be in the 
east, whilst starvation and distress are in 
the west.’’ For men to advocate such 
narrow views—for free-traders to set up 
such a theory—was strange indeed. Why, 
would not common sense tell a man, that 
when a demand for labour was created in 
the north, south, east, or west, it would 
be met from whatever quarters there was 
a redundancy of supply. Could any one 
believe that the able-bodied peasant, who 
was starving from want of employment 
in Mayo or Galway, would not go to Kil- 
kenny or Kildare, if employment was to 
be had in those quarters? Why, would 
not the labourer in Ireland, as well as in 
other places, endeavour to sell his labour 
in the dearest market? To his under- 
standing, the argument, if such it could 
be called, was a mere mockery. [Lord G. 
Bentinck: Do not the Irish poor go to 
Liverpool?] Yes, truly, as his noble Friend 
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aptly remarked, did not the Irish labourer 
save the money which he ought to expend 
upon a loaf for his family, to pay his pas- 
sage to England, to a distant, and, to him, 
foreign country, to seek for remunerative 


employment? And yet, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would not 
seek for it in his own country. But, said 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, ‘‘ those railway projects will be 
productive of no immediate advantage; the 
benefit is prospective; they may or they 
may not pay. It may be years before they 
pay; it may be years before they produce 
those happy results so confidently antici- 
pated.”’ Such were the arguments of the 
noble Lord. Why, was the immediate 
employment of able-bodied labourers in 
Ireland, in the present state of that coun- 
try, a prospective advantage? Was af- 
fording the instant means of procuring 
bread toa starving population, a remote 
benefit? Surely, no man could say so. 
But this was not the first time when the 
assistance of the Government had been 
given with advantage for the construction 
of public works. What account did Mr. 
Porter give of the consequences of assist- 
ing a public work, even where the money 
was unprofitably expended? He meant 
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the Ulster Canal. Mr. Porter said, that 
although that work was a failure, it con. 
ferred a blessing during its execution, by 
affording employment. For these reasons, 
he thought that a greater boon could not 
be conferred on the Irish people, under 
present circumstances, than the pledging 
of the public credit in order to the con. 
struction of works which would procure 
immediate subsistence and employment to 
the starving population in Ireland, and 
works, too, which, when constructed, must 
eventually tend very materially to promote 
the prosperity, not only of Ireland, but of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. F. T. BARING observed, that the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member for 
Newark appeared to him a very unsatis- 
factory answer to the lucid, and in all re- 
spects admirable, statement of his right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He could have wished that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had applied his abilities 
rather to replying to the objections of the 
Chancellor, than to indulging, as he in 
many instances had done, in general de- 
clamation on the question. There was 
one mode of viewing this question, which 
had been treated very lightly by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but to 
which he (Mr. Baring) was disposed to 
attach very great weight, namely, its 
relation to the present state of the coun- 
try’s finances. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had gone so far as to contend 
that the project was one which would be 
advantageous to the taxpayers; but he 
confessed that the manner in which he 
sought to argue this proposition was caleu- 
lated rather to inspire fear than confidence. 
He did not mean to question the great 
resources of this country, or to doubt 
its ability to make an effort to meet any 
extraordinary emergency that might be 
forced upon it; but what excited his sur- 
prise was, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should have thought it a mere 
trifle—a matter so insignificant in a finan- 
cial point of view as to be scarcely worthy 
of a moment’s consideration, that in ad- 
dition to all the vast sums already ex- 
pended in Ireland, England should pledge 
herself to the disbursement of sixteen mil- 
lions of money—four millions of money 
annually for the next four years. That 
was a mere trifle, scarcely worth noticing. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had talked 
of the facility of accomplishing the great 
object on which he was bent by means of 
Exchequer-bills, and he had eyen conde- 
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scended to enlighten the House on the 

int of what aa Exchequer-bill meant; 
but he was not quite certain whether the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord George Ben- 
tinck), who was hereafter to carry on the 
Government, or who had at least in- 
formed them last night that he was ready 
to do so, and who, from his knowledge of 
statistics, would probably occupy the post 
which he once filled—he was not, he re- 
peated, quite certain whether that noble 
Lord would find it quite so easy a matter 
as the noble Lord’s hon. Friend appeared to 
think to bring those four millions of Ex- 
chequer-bills into the market. Already 
that description of security was -wavering 
on the confines of discount, and he feared 
their marketable value would not be very 
great the morning after the new issue. If 
that was the noble Lord’s great monetary 
scheme, if that was his boasted plan for 
raising money so as to benefit the people 
of the empire, all that he could say was 
that he had no great confidence in the 
financial speculation about to be introduced. 
But the hon. and learned Member for 
Newark maintained that there was an ab- 
solute certainty of repayment. This as- 
sertion he made very roundly; but when he 
came to talk of the securities and guaran- 
tees which actually existed for repayment, 
he found he was treading on ticklish ground, 
and with the dexterity of an able advocate 
he veered quietly round, and began to en- 
large on the great advantages to be de- 
rived from public works. But the stur- 
diness with which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman insisted upon the benefit of 
such works, even in cases where the ad- 
vances were never repaid, afforded strong 
grounds for supposing that he felt some 
slight misgivings in his own mind as to the 
prospect of repayment in the present in- 
stance. Surely it was worth while for the 
English people to pause before they plunged 
their hands so deeply into their pockets, 
and to deliberate well upon the chances of 
their sixteen millions being paid back. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had triumph- 
antly referred to the case of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway. The prosperity of 
that line, which was eight miles in length, 
and which ran through the richest part of 
Ireland, he was not prepared to dispute—he 
admitted it unequivocally; but he denied 
that the fact of that company’s prosperity 
was to be taken asa test of the success 
which awaited all railway enterprises in 
Ireland. If that was the noble and learned 
Gentleman’s only argument—if that was 
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the only “ great fact”’ he could rest upon— 
it was to be feared that the chances of re- 
payment were but small. ‘But,’’ said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, ‘‘ you are 
sure to be repaid, for you have a great 
public board, whose duty it will be to look 
into the securities for repayment; and to 
take care that no advances be made, unless 
those securities be unquestionable.’’ If 
this were to be construed strictly, he would 
be very much disposed to think that the 
Legislature, after all, need have very little 
fear of granting the sixteen millions to- 
morrow. Mark how this would work. One 
of the hon. and learned Member’s great 
objects was to employ the destitute popula- 
tion of Ireland. Which would be the best 
railway lines? When the Railway Board 
would come to look into the various Bills 
submitted to their consideration, what lines 
would appear to them most worthy of their 
sanction and assistance? Assuredly those 
which would run through the richest tract 
of country; lines which would run through 
districts where great want and destitution 
prevailed would afford the least security 
for repayment, and of course could not 
receive the sanction of the Board. How, 
then, could they carry employment into 
the destitute districts of Ireland? The 
districts where it was most essential that 
the people should be relieved, were those 
which would be the very last to which the 
efforts of railways could apply. The mea- 
sure was sought to be justified on two 
grounds, First, the temporary advantage of 
Ireland, regard being had to her present dis- 
tress ; and then her permanent advantage. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told them, in the 
first place, that for every 4,000/. ad- 
vanced, only 1,0002. would be employed 
on labour. If that were so, where would 
the other 3,000/. go? He did not feel any 
jealousy towards those who had invested 
their capital in railway speculations, nor to- 
wards the Irish landowners; but he felt that 
the people of England ought not to advance 
money in order to benefit the interests of 
those classes. Those persons had a per- 
fect right to reap any advantage that was 
to be derived from the investment of their 
capital in railways; but he begged to pro- 
test against their deriving advantage by 
the employment of the capital of the peo- 
ple of England. His right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that the employment likely to result from 
the construction of those railways would 
be created in places where the employment 
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was least wanted; and that in the most 
destitute districts, where relief and em- 
ployment were most required, no railway 
would be constructed. To that argument 
he admitted some answer had been at- 
tempted. It had been said that they could 
not pour money into one part of Ireland 
without benefiting another; that they could 
not afford relief to the people of the east 
coast, without conferring advantage upon 
those of the west. Now this might be all 
very true; but results like these could not 
be expected until after the lapse of a cer- 
tain period. It might be all very true that 
the lapse of years would show that they 
could not benefit one half of the island 
now, without eventually advantaging the 
other half as well; but then this measure, 
as a measure for giving immediate relief 
and employment to the destitute population 
of the western coast, would not be found 
to have any effect whatever. It should be 
remembered that time was everything. At 
a moment when men were starving, time 
was everything. They might make one 
half of Ireland rich, while they left the 
other half in a starving condition. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, that railways would 
not employ the population even of the dis- 
tricts through which they would run. The 
hon. and learned Member for Newark had 
not attempted to deny this statement. He 
fell back upon political economy, and con- 
tended that if he took a number of persons 
out of the labour-market, wherever it might 
be, others would necessarily be benefited. 
That was perfectly correct; but it was a 
question of time; and looking on this pro- 
ject as a mere temporary measure, he 
thought it would be inoperative of good ; 
for surely it would be very much better to 
carry employment to the destitute districts 
at once, than to wait until, by absorbing 
the ‘‘navvies”’ of England, they might 
look forward to employ the labouring po- 
pulation of Ireland. If any Gentleman had 
read the blue books on the Table, he would 
see that the best way to employ the people 
of Ireland, was not in large bodies of men, 
but by distributing them, and carrying the 
work to their own doors. That they did 
not effect by the present Bill. The great 
ground of complaint against the employ- 
ment on public works which had heretofore 
been resorted to in Ireland, was, that it 
did not fulfil that condition. But he would 
take leave to call attention to one part of 
the argument which was worth consider- 
ing. Independently of its merits as a 
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measure for temporary relief, this Bill 
had been represented as in itself a great 
and comprehensive permanent measure, 
He (Mr. Baring) wished to consider jt 
as a measure, separate from its use ag 
affording temporary relief. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman read quotations 
from Mr. Porter, setting forth the advan- 
tage of employing money on public works, 
To these quotations, he (Mr. Baring) was 
not inclined to take exception. He wil- 
lingly admitted that in many cases it might 
be attended with advantage, that Govern. 
ment should pledge its eredit for the car- 
rying out of public works. In the year 
1839, he voted for the proposal of Mr. 
Drummond. He admitted that he did so; 
but he never had greater difficulty in making 
up his mind to any vote, and subsequent 
consideration had tended to confirm rather 
than to weaken his doubts. But at the 
same time, while his feeling was strongly 
in favour of the position, that, in England 
at least, it would on the whole be better to 
leave capital to the discretion of private 
intelligence and private enterprise; and 
while he admitted his belief, that, in a 
country like this, such a course was the 
most prudent, and the one most suitable to 
the genius of the constitution and of the 
people; still, on the other hand, he was 
willing to admit, that, in the case of rail- 
ways, the principle was not unattended 
with inconvenience. With regard to a 
general system of railways, other countries 
had followed a different course, which had 
its own advantages; but what he wished 
to show was, that none of the advantages 
which other countries had secured to them- 
selves would be the result of the “ great 
and comprehensive scheme’’ now under 
consideration. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred to the case of Bel- 
gium; but had Belgium advanced money 
to private companies for the construc- 
tion of railways? Certainly not. No; 
the Government of Belgium took the en- 
tire railway communication of the coun- 
try into its own hands. This was some- 
thing of the plan of Mr. Drummond; 
he objected to it for England. It was 
not, however, without its advantages. No 
doubt: it would create a great monopoly ; 
but it would be for the public advantage, 
not for private benefit. If the charges 
were too high, the surplus would go to the 
public revenue; if they were too low, what 
was a loss to the Exchequer would go into 
the pockets of the people. Again, by 
placing the management of railways in the 
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hands of the Government, this advantage 
was secured, that the loss of unprofitable 


lines was counterbalanced by the gains of | 


rofitable ones. The loss was set off 
against the gain. But no such advantage 
was proposed to be secured by the present 
Bill. The unayoidable tendencies of hon. 
Gentlemen, who were themselves connect- 
ed with railways, induced them naturally 
enough to take very good care of all that 
attached to railways; but there was no ad- 
yantage whatsoever secured to the public, 
as in the case of Belgium. After the no- 
ble Lord’s Bill passed, if indeed it were to 
pass, the monopoly enjoyed by railway 
companies would be quite as secure as be- 
fore. All the profitable lines would go on. 
The unprofitable ones would be thrown 
upon the hands of the Government. That 
would be the result. This was talked of 
as a permanent measure. It was his de- 
cided impression that, under the present 
circumstances of unexampled emergency, 
it would be unwise to deal with great and 
important public questions of this descrip- 
tion. Let them deal with the emergency 
first, and then, in a calm moment of deli- 
beration, consider what practicable and 
feasible scheme, adapted to the require- 
ments of the country, it might be judicious 
to introduce. France had been alluded to 


Did 


by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
the French Government advance money to 
private companies, leaving the manage- 


ment of the lines to them? Not at all. 
He was not going to say that the French 
system was better than that followed in 
England. But the Government of France 
got something by their encouragement of 
private enterprise. The Post-office de- 
spatches were carried without charge, and 
troops were gratuitously transferred from 
place to place. The French lines were 
leased by Government for a certain period, 
at the expiration of which they fell back 
again to the public; and so great was the 
advantage derived from that plan that a 
friend of his had caleulated—though he 
(Mr. Baring) did not guarantee the accu- 
racy of the statement—that had it been 
adopted from the first construction of rail- 
ways in this country, they should have 
been able, by the present time, to pay 
off the national debt. There was no pro- 
vision in the noble Lord’s Bill, he believed, 
for paying off the national debt; on the 
contrary, he thought that one effect of its 
enactment would be to increase that large 
debt still more. Certainly the scheme pro- 
posed by the noble Lord would not produce 
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any of those advantages which foreign Go- 
vernments derived from their encourage- 
ment of private enterprise; and, on look- 
ing carefully through its details, he felt 
that it was one of the least wise perma- 
nent arrangements that could be suggested, 
and so utterly inapplicable to the present 
financial condition of the country, that he 
wondered it could have emanated from a, 
council of which the hon. member for Es- 
sex was one. On these grounds he thought 
that the measure of the noble Lord was not 
adapted either for the removal of present 
difficulties, or for the permanent advantage 
of the country. He did not wish to be 
understood as giving an unqualified oppo- 
sition to all encouragement by Government 
to railway enterprises in Ireland. He would 
not preclude Government from making, in 
particular cases, and with great reserva- 
tion, advances for the earthworks of rail- 
ways. On the contrary, he hoped that 
Government would take some such plan 
into consideration. He did not say that he 
was hostile to some great arrangement for 
the purpose of Irish railways; but if they 
did make any great arrangement for the 
purpose, and if they advanced the capital 
of the country—for after all, though they 
might call it a loan, it would take 
16,000,0002. from that fund that was des- 
tined to employ the people of England, and 
transfer that to the fund that was destined 
to employ the people of Ireland—if they 
did that, at any rate let them take a fair 
view of the subject, let them look into it 
fully, arid see if it would give them some 
equivalent advantage for their money. If 
they followed the policy of foreign Govern- 
ments, at least let them follow their pru- 
dence also: let them not advance their 
money for objects which would not produce 
at all, for the present, an equivalent ad- 
vantage to the destitute population, but 
would lay down for the future a system 
that would only strengthen monopoly, and 
do no one good to the public interests of 
the country. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, it was not 
his intention to have addressed the House 
on the subject, if it had not been for the 
allusion which was made to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. The strong recollection that must 
attach to the right hon. Gentleman since 
the period when he had schemes of a finan- 
cial character to submit to the House and 
to the country, and which were so well re- 
corded in the memories of every Gentleman 
in the House, as well as in works of art, 
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quite superseded the necessity for more 
particularly alluding to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But he must tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, who thought proper to come to 
the rescue of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, they had certainly witnessed very 
extraordinary exhibitions in that House 
from various Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer. It was but the other night that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House had 
witnessed the scene of a right hon. Gentle- 
man shedding tears over a blue book. 
That right hon. Gentleman had exhibited 
all those powers of sympathy that belong 
to him; and really he was, at the moment, 
inclined to think there would be some hope 
for Ireland, with reference to an advance 
of public money, on the grounds which had 
been put before the House with such great 
ability by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn. But the House, on a former occa- 
sion, had a no less extraordinary exhibi- 
tion from the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, who, after forty years’ 
experience, and having been Secretary for 
Ireland thirty-five years ago—and having 
moved for blue book after blue book, and 
inquiry after inquiry—to say nothing of 
Lord Devon’s report—having, as it were, 
the choice of all measures that would be 
likely to be conducive to the benefit of 
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Ireland, had only proposed to support the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
in laying the foundation of measures ex- 
pressive of their sympathy for Ireland, and 
promoting its permanent welfare. He must 
beg to say, that on all occasions he had 


voted for a poor law for Ireland. As an 
apology to the Irish Gentlemen for his 
doing so, he would state that he had 
several years ago had an opportunity of re- 
siding in the south of Ireland for the 
period of a year. He mentioned this, be- 
cause English Members were constantly 
accused of having voted for measures for 
Ireland in ignorance of the social condition 
of that country. He might state that he 
had the good fortune to pass from Dublin 
to the south of Ireland the day after the 
celebrated robbery of the Cashel mail, and 
he observed that whenever they changed 
horses there were two dragoons before and 
two behind the coach, with two guards 
seated on the dickey. When he arrived in 
the south of Ireland—in one of the most 
flourishing towns in that part of the coun- 
try, the town of Fermoy—he had many 
other occasions of seeing the social condi- 
tion of the country. He saw those horrid 
objects who usually are sheltered in hos- 
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pitals and asylums, and other charitable 
institutions in this country—he saw them 
there exposed to public view for the pur. 
pose of exciting charity—he saw the dead 
on a market-day exposed on biers, that 
they might ensure Christian burial; and 
when he called upon a gentleman not ver 

far from the scene which he described, 
he had a perfect recollection of seeing 
opposite his windows sentry boxes cut out 
among the trees, to enable beggars to 
present themselves for charity, whenever 
the inhabitants came to the door or walked 
out in his grounds. When he saw that 
such was the social condition of the coun- 
try, he felt that their social condition 
would be improved by a poor law, and 
therefore he had invariably voted for it. 
He was not one of those who believed that 
it was beyond the power of legislation to 
improve the condition of that people. He 
believed that many of the measures which 
were proposed by the noble Lord opposite 
were calculated to effect an important im- 
provement in the social condition of so. 
ciety; but he thought the measures of Go- 
vernment failed in that object, when com- 
pared with the measure brought forward 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
which would not only meet the present 
destitute situation of Ireland, but which 
had in it the seeds and elements of perma- 
nent improvement in a far greater degree 
than the comparatively petty measures— 
the pot-and-kettle measures, if he might 
call them so—or the soup-ticket measures 
which had lately been introduced. He 
said it was the duty of statesmen so to re- 
gulate the interests of a great country like 
this, that regard should be had, not only to 
the immediate necessities of persons in ex- 
treme distress, but that regard should be 
had to the permanent improvement of the 
country. Ie was one of those who thought, 
notwithstanding all the measures that had 
been introduced to the House, still when 
this measure came fairly before the consi- 
deration of the country, when the illusions 
were dissipated which hon. Gentlemen had 
propagated, that they on his side of the 
House were guilty of a profligate expendi- 
ture—that they were unmindful of the 
other claims on the public purse—and 
that they were bidding for the votes of 
Irish Gentlemen on light and frivolous 
grounds—he was confident that it would 
secure the approbation of the country. By 
the complexion which the noble Lord op- 
posite had given to this debate, he had put 
the real merits of the question aside, and 
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he called the House to decide, as it were, 
upon a question of confidence in the Go- 
vernment; so that the votes of many 
hon. Members would be given, not with re- 
ference to their sincere convictions on the 
questions before them. The other night 
the hon. Member for Bath said, that it was 
desirable that the truth should be spoken. 
Now, he would not say that the truth had not 
been spoken to-night, but he believed that 
the whole truth had not been spoken. He 
believed it had not escaped the sagacity of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that great advantages would arise if 
railways were promoted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was well known that the 
private opinion of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was in favour of a system of rail- 
ways for Ireland. But every one knew 
that the noble Lord opposite had been 
placed at the head of the Government 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty; 
and he, for one, sincerely believed that the 
noble Lord felt that, on this occasion, he 
was not at liberty to follow the guidance of 
his own judgment, and that he was pre- 
vented from taking an enlarged and com- 
prehensive view of the subject by his ap- 

rehension of the opposition of the right 
c Baronet the Member for Tamworth. 
Now, remembering the influence which his 
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opinions formerly had upon all subjects 
connected with the business of that House, 
he (Sir J. Tyrell) felt it his duty, and 
he had considerable curiosity, to ascertain 
what were that right hon. Baronet’s senti- 
ments on the important question before the 


House. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had not yet thought 
proper to favour the House or the country 
with the expression of their sentiments; 
and, therefore, as the nearest approxima- 
tion to their opinions on this subject, he 
had referred to the views which were held 
by the late heads of the Government, when 
a question very similar was brought before 
the House. In 1839, when they were dis- 
cussing the question of railways in Ireland, 
the right hon. Baronet said, that if he op- 
posed their adoption, the ground of his op- 
position was not the expense of the mea- 
sure. That, in his opinion, was no objec- 
tion to the scheme. On the contrary, once 
show him that this measure would benefit 
Treland, and the expense would not deter 
him from giving his assent to it. Now, it 
might happen, and perhaps the noble Lord, 
from his knowledge of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s tactics, might be justified in infer- 
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| ring, that because the right hon. Baronet 


was favourable to such a measure in 1839, 
therefore he had a fair right to conclude 
that the contrary would be his opinion now. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who had just 
sat down, advocated strongly the propriety 
of leaving these matters to the energy of 
private speculation. But there were con- 
siderable objections and disadvantages at- 
tending that state of things; and perhaps 
the House would allow him to state one 
ease which occurred in his own county. 
He believed that no less than 60,000I. had 
been expended in law proceedings, and in 
that House, upon a railway between Col- 
chester and Harwich, a distance of twenty 
miles only, and where the latter was well 
known to be a good watering place, and to 
present great facilities for continental traf- 
fic. Now, surely it must be admitted 
that the spending of this money on 
merely preliminary expenses was a great 
calamity. There were other evils arising 
from leaving railways to the exercise of 
private enterprise alone, as every Mem- 
ber must feel on coming down to the 
House when he found the public streets 
blocked up by professional men and rail- 
way agents, by lawyers and blue bags; 
and he believed it was a fact that two-thirds 
of the jewellery purchased in this town was 
purchased by members of the legal profes- 
sion, and by others who were made rich at 
the expense of the railways. Upon these 
grounds, he would give his cordial support 
to the measure brought forward by the 
noble Lord below him, which he believed 
was more calculated for the permanent 
welfare of Ireland than the measures which 
had been brought forward by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE was not pre- 
pared on this occasion to support the pro- 
position of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, because he conceived that by voting 
for the noble Lord’s measure, he should be 
declaring his confidence in any Administra- 
tion that might be formed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, and his want 
of confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Under any cireumstances—and he was 
sorry the noble Lord at the present mement 
was not in his place—under any circum- 
stances he was not prepared to support the 
policy of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, until he ascertained from him what 
were his intentions respecting other matters 
connected, not alone with the social, but 
with the political condition of Ireland. He 
could not forget that the party of which 
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the noble Lord was the powerful and intel- 
ligent leader, had been for centuries the 
consistent opponents of the extension of 
civil and religious liberty to his country. 
He could not forget that they had been the 
consistent supporters of monopoly, both as 
regarded the commercial and political in- 
terests of this country; and until he heard 
a distinct declaration as to what was to be 
the policy of the noble Lord on other mat- 
ters connected with Ireland, he (Mr. Browne) 
was not prepared to give a vote that 
would bring him into office. He could not 
forget that the noble Lord had opposed Ca- 
tholic emancipation—-[‘*No!’’|—he meant 
that the party to which the noble Lord be- 
longed had opposed Catholic emancipation; 
he could not forget that they had opposed 
the Reform Bill; he could not forget that 
they were opposed to any settlement of the 
Church question in Ireland; he could not 
forget all these circumstances; and until he 
heard a declaration from the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn on these points, he 
could not say that he would support the 
noble Lord’s policy. He should be willing 
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on this occasion to give his vote to the 
noble Lord, if he declared what policy he 
was about to pursue respecting other mat- 
ters connected witi the political condition 


of Ireland. He wished to know what po- 
licy the noble Lord would pursue with re- 
gard to the franchise; what policy he 
would pursue with regard to giving an in- 
ereased representation of Ireland; what 
“policy the noble Lord would pursue with 
regard to the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Church of Ireland to secu- 
lar purposes. He wished to know what 
was the noble Lord’s opinion respecting a 
measure which was about to be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament for 
reclaiming waste lands in Ireland, and 
creating new elements in the social system 
of that country, by establishing a body of 
independent agricultural yeomanry in Ire- 
land. He thought that the plan of the 
noble Lord was rather calculated to benefit 
the landed proprietors of Ireland than the 
great body of the people, although cer- 
tainly it was calculated to give them em- 
ployment for a time. The improvement 
of the waste lands of Ireland would not 
give probably the same immediate amount 
of employment, but then it would fur- 
nish a continued and permanent employ- 
ment. Suppose that a system of rail- 
roads was made in Connaught, it would 
enhance the value of land to the grazier 
in that province, in consequence of the 
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increased facilities it would afford to send 
his produce to market, and would also in. 
duce the landlords to reclaim the waste 
lands, and thus tend to place the redundant 
population on another footing on the soil, 
He did not think that the reclamation of 
the waste lands of Ireland would be 9 
panacea for all the evils which afflicted 
that country; but he conceived that the 
adoption of an extensive system of that 
kind would aid the raising the first ne. 
cessaries of life in Ireland. He eon- 
ceived that it would be better to colo. 
nise the waste lands of Connemara and 
Erris, and the mountains of Kerry and 
Donegal, than to send out at great expense 
to colonise Australia and Canada. It 
would be much better to do this than resort 
to the latter system, for it took the best 
men as well as capital out of the country. 
Most of those persons who emigrated were 
men who possessed capitals of 301., 501., 
or 1001. By the emigration of such men, 
facilities to obtain employment were not 
created for those who remained behind, as 
it could not be said that when they left, 
others would step in their places. A man 
possessed of one or two hundred pounds 
would often give employment to two or 
three other men; but when he emigrated, 
there would be the less for the employment 
of so much labour, for he took his capital 
with him. The system of colonising the 
waste lands of Ireland would be most be- 
neficial to the mass of the population of 
Ireland; he therefore wished to know 
whether the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn was prepared to support such a 
system as would compel the landlords of 
Ireland to cultivate the waste lands them- 
selves, or let others do so, by which the 
greatest advantages would be derived to the 
country. He would entreat the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, when he 
brought forward his plan for the reclama- 
tion of waste lands in Ireland, to make it 
compulsory, so that the landlords should 
not, like the dog in the manger, refuse to 
do it themselves or let others do it. It 
was most desirable to establish a body of 
independent yeomanry in Ireland, such as 
was contemplated in the scheme of the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London. This would introduce a new ele- 
ment into society, and create a new class 
between the aristocracy and the peasantry. 
By such means, you would make the one 
class nearer the other; and you would also 
create a body of yeomen which the pea- 
santry below them would endeavour to 
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reach by every exertion in the arts of in- 
dustry. It had been stated that the adop- 
tion of a plan of this kind would result in 
small territorial divisions; but he did not 
believe that anything of the kind was to 
be apprehended. They might take the 
instance of a coyntry in which this system 
had been adopted with the most beneficial 
result, but which was previously in a worse 
condition than Ireland, and was obliged to 
import a large portion of its food. By 
dividing and reclaiming the Crown lands, 
and partitioning them among the people, 
the peasantry, from the most wretched 
eondition, had been raised, under the su- 
perintendence and care of the Government, 
to a state of comparative prosperity in 
many parts of the country. He alluded to 
Sweden. There was a great identity be- 
tween the former condition of that country 
and the present condition of Ireland. In 
that country, instead of importing food, 
the exports had greatly increased, and 
the whole face of the country had been 
cultivated. The greatest improvement in 
the condition of the people had taken place, 
and this had solely arisen from the wise 
system of cultivating the Crown lands of 
the country, which previously were nothing 
but waste lands. The consequence had 


been, that the greatest change had taken 
place in every phase and condition of so- 


ciety in Sweden. With the view of show- 
ing the great change that had taken place 
in many parts of Sweden, he would refer 
the House to the statement of a writer 
who lived previously to the adoption of the 
system he had referred to. That author 
(Mr. Hemmens) states— 


“Tt rarely happens that a single family pos- 
sesses an entire division; more frequently it is 
parcelled out among a great many, in lots, scarcely 
sufficient to accommodate the increasing number 
of children, to exercise one plough, or pasture a 
few cows and sheep. In Dalecarlia, this process 
of dismemberment is carried so far, that proper- 
ties are broken down into fractional parts of acres 
and roods, not worth two or three rixdollars— 
a state of things hostile to all improvement, and 
the source of much poverty and distress in the 
eountry in consequence.” 


He would now read an extract from 
Crichton’s Scandinavia, which had been 
Written since the adoption of the plan :— 


“The produce of their scanty harvests was 
long insufficient for the subsistence of the inha- 
bitants, who were compelled to purchase foreign 
grain to a considerable extent ; and even, in the 
northern districts, to grind the bark of the fir to 
eke out the stinted supply of their natural food. 
Every year it became necessary to import from 
Dantzic or Holland to the extent of 300,000/. or 
400,0007. sterling. The commercial scale in this 
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respect has of late completely turned in favour of 
Sweden. Numerous societies have been instituted 
fcr the encouragement of agricultural enterprise. 
Government has zealously seconded the exertions 
of private individuals ; and the king has set a per- 
sonal example to his subjects in purchasing ex- 
perimental farms—particularly that of Engtlofta, 
near Helsingborg—that he might exhibit the de- 
velopment of the art upon the most approved princi- 
ples. The nobility, by their fortunate preference of 
rural pursuits, have also contributed powerfully to 
the ditfusion of the same habits among the inferior 
orders. Since 1803 upwards of 6,000 farms have 
been created out of large tracts of crown lands 
previously lying waste. The result has been of 
immense value to the agricultural prosperity of 
Sweden. Instead of depending upon foreign sup- 
plies of grain, she affords abundant provision for 
the inhabitants, and annually exports a consider- 
able surplus. In 1829 the deficient harvest of 
France was recruited from the produce of Scan- 
dinavia ; and in 1830, the ports of Malmo, Land- 
serona, and Wisby, alone, sent to England 32,500 
tons of oats, and 3,000 of barley At pre- 
sent it may be affirmed of the Swedish farmers in 
general, that they lead a quiet and laborious life, 
alike free from the depressions and elevations of 
fortune, enjoying an equal share of civil rights 
with the nobles, but paying a much heavier pro- 
portion of the national burdens. The number of 
proprietors in Sweden is reckoned at 923,000 in- 
dividuals, or 322,000 families ; but that of labour- 
ers is considerably greater in proportion, being 
estimated at 2,067,000, or scven-ninths of the 
whole population.” 


This was clear and distinct evidence of the 
advantages which had resulted from the 
adoption of a proper system of the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands; and every Minister 
who wished to recommend himself to the 
popular favour of the people of Ireland 
must adopt some plan of this kind. If 
he rejected a system calculated to create 
such an improvement in the condition 
of the people, by the raising of a large 
body of rural proprietors, he did not be- 
lieve that such a Minister would meet 
with a favourable reception from the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. He was doubt- 
ful also as to the intentions, as regarded 
the welfare of Ireland, of the party with 
which the noble Lord had connected him- 
self. That party had constantly supported 
a Government which was composed of ele- 
ments which were opposed to the interests 
of Ireland. He did not allude to the noble 
Lord associating himself, in carrying out 
his plan, with the hon. Member for 
Limerick, but to his associating himself 
with their protagonists the Orangemen of 
Ireland. The people of Ireland must be 
satisfied that they were not sold for selfish 
purposes, or that those who proposed this 
plan had not done so from a desire to ad- 
vance themselves. Before they got the 
confidence of the Irish people, they must 
2T2 
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show that they were prepared to bring for- 
ward other measures of a different nature, 
really for the benefit of Ireland. Was there 
a unanimity amongst the party opposite as 
to the question of the tenure of land—was 
there a unanimity as to giving compensa- 
tion to the struggling peasant of Ireland 
for any improvement he had made in the 
land from which he might be ejected—was 
there a unanimity among them as to making 
the law less stringent towards the unfortu- 
nate peasantry—or was there a unanimity 
among them in favour of a measure which 
would tend more than any other that he 
was aware of to benefit the people—he 
meant a good and effective system of poor 
laws? He believed that this was the only 
means of making the absentees attend to 
the condition of the people. If they per- 
sisted in a system which made London the 
centre of government, and which caused a 
constant drain of the capital of Ireland 
from its natural sources, by inducing the 
gentry of Ireland to desert their native 
shores, they must take steps to make the 
landlords who so acted liable to the burden 
of maintaining those who had been deserted 
by their natural protectors. They would 
thus create a selfish feeling in the minds 
of the absentee landlords to promote the 
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wellbeing of the peasantry on their es- 


tates. If the landlords would not at- 
tend to higher motives, their selfish feel- 
ings must be operated upon in such a 
way as ultimately to lead to the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the country. It 
had been said of the Irish, ‘Why do 
they not of their own accord, and by their 
own industry, become the founders of their 
own prosperity ?’’ They were asked why 
they did not navigate their own rivers, and 
apply the powers of those rivers to the arts 
of manufacture and the creation of trade ? 
They were asked why they did not use the 
means in their own hands for the elevation 
and improvement of their country, instead 
of looking for aid and assistance from 
others? The reasons why they did not do 
so, arose from the past centuries of mis- 
government which they had endured having 
disorganised the natural order of things in 
Ireland. It was the result of that system 
of English government, which had ever 
arrayed the few against the many; and 
had sown discord between the two great 
elements of society—the aristocracy and 
the people of the country—for its own par- 
ticular purposes. It was the consequence 
of that system of class legislation which 
had given to the few all the power in the 
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land, and had ground down the multitude, 
of whom was the raw material of which na- 
tions were formed. He asserted that that 
system which had created antagonism be. 
tween the few and the many, had prevented 
the population of Ireland from having that 
trust in each other, without which there 
could be no prosperity in the land. That 
it was which had prevented prosperity in 
Ireland. There was evidence of the fact 
to be found even in Ireland, where in the 
north they had seen happy homesteads in 
consequence of the existence of the tenant- 
right. But not alone to the system of 
class legislation was the misery of Ireland 
to be traced: there was, besides, the sys- 
tem of centralization, which had solely 
English objects for its view, and which had 
left no field in Ireland in which Irish en- 
terprise could soar. Before concluding, he 
should return his thanks to the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, for his endeavours 
to assist the people of Ireland, and for the 
exhibition of a kindliness of feeling towards 
them which was calculated to inspire hopes 
of brighter prospects for the country. It 
was a good sign when they beheld the hon. 
Member for Sunderland supporting the 
proposition of the noble Lord—when they 
saw the Peer and the millionnaire united 
for the same object. He could not forget 
the noble sentiment uttered by the noble 
Lord, when stating the objects of his mea- 
sure—that he, a Saxon, would stake his 
head upon the block for the loyalty of 
Ireland, if its industry were brought into 
play. It showed that he could depend 
upon the honour and loyalty of the people, 
if employment were offered to them, for 
the maintenance of the peace and the in- 
crease of the prosperity of Ireland. 
Viscount BERNARD intended on that 
question, as he trusted on all others, to 
give an honest and independent vote. He 
returned his sincere thanks to the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) for the able, com- 
prehensive, and statesman-like measure 
which he had brought forward, and which 
would receive his warm and cordial sup- 
port. He gave the measure his support, 
because he believed that it met in a great 
degree the present emergency; because it 
supplied what was deficient in the measures 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and because 
he believed that it would most effectively 
lay the foundation of the future peace, 
happiness, and prosperity, and, he trusted, 
the future greatness of Ireland. In sup- 
porting the measure, he, for one, would not 
give his sanction to it if he thought it liable 
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to the objections that had been, in his opin- 
jon, most unfairly urged against it. He 
should never give it his support if he did 
not believe that each of these railways 
would be subjected to the most scrutinizing 
investigation—that their merits would be 
correctly tested, and, so far from encourag- 
ing improper speculations, that the prac- 
tical effect would be, that a greater scru- 
tiny than ever would be applied to those 
measures. In his own (Lord Bernard’s) 
neighbourhood, a railway was practically 
stopped for want of the necessary funds. 
All he asked was, that those who projected 
the railroad should be allowed to show to 
the Railway Commissioners that the specu- 
lation was a bond fide one, and was caleu- 
lated to be of great benefit to that part of 
the country. Many hon. Members on the 
other side appeared not to understand the 
condition of Ireland. They treated it as 
if it were an agricultural country; but 
many of the parties who would be employ- 
ed by these railways were shopkeepers and 
artisans. Now, all those persons were 
obliged to seek for employment on the pub- 
lic works; and if a proper and extensive 
system of railways was set on foot, the 
masons and tradesmen of all descriptions 
would be fully employed, and the small 


shopkeepers would participate in the be- 
nefits of the revived trade that would fol- 


low. He would support a measure that 
would facilitate the making of a railway to 
Cork. He was not going to quarrel with 
the first measure of the Government; he 
thought it was good as far as it went—it 
was one passed with the view of providing 
food for the Irish people. Speaking upon 
this subject, he had a letter in his pocket 
which he received from a gentleman resid- 
ing in the western part of Ireland, which 
stated the appalling fact that there were 
25,000 persons in that part of the country 
whose health was irretrievably ruined by 
the deficiency of food. He thought that 
much better measures might have been 
proposed by the Government to meet the 
impending calamity than those that they 
had already announced. He would now 
call the attention of the House to the mea- 
sure for the advancement of loans of money 
to the Irish landlords. Now, he believed 
that as far as it went it was excellent; but 
it would be impossible for the Irish land- 
lords, even with this assistance, to employ 
anything like the amount of labour in the 
market in agriculture, until the science 
was brought to much greater perfection 
than it at present was. There was a sys- 
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tem connected with the employment of the 
people in Ireland that was extremely pre- 
judicial to their interests; he alluded to 
the truck system, by which, instead of 
making money payments to the poor la- 
bourers, goods of various descriptions were 
handed to them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth had that 
evening spoken against the measure of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn on 
grounds that he considered were argu- 
ments in favour of it. The fault in the 
Labour-rate Act was, that instead of great 
works being undertaken that would confer 
much public good upon the country, great 
competition was created by the work being 
brought to every man’s door. The labour- 
ers consequently refused to go to those 
works of a permanent and beneficial nature, 
such as drainage, &e., because they would 
have had to travel some distance. In 
speaking of the Labour-rate Act, he hoped 
he should not be understood as joining in 
any general condemnation of it. Many 
charges were brought against the Board of 
Works for not doing things which if they 
even wished, they were wholly unable to 
do. The Irish gentleman was charged 
with throwing on the Board of Works the 
responsibility of deciding on the works 
under 10 Vic. 107, and with putting too 
many on the relief lists. With regard to 
the first charge, it should be recollected 
that the magistrates and cess-payers were 
required under this Act to do what had 
never before been done: by the Act of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir RK. Peel), an ap- 
peal was reserved for the county sessions; 
under 1 Vie. 21, the Board of Works were 
to determine as to the utility of the roads. 
Now, with respect to the first charge, it 
should be recollected that the decision in 
respect to these works was lodged in the 
hands of the Board of Works. They were 
going to have a measure introduced into 
Ireland, the merits of which he would not 
now discuss, inasmuch as an opportunity 
would soon be afforded him for entering 
more particularly on that subject; he allud- 
ed to the proposed poor law for Ireland. The 
Railway Commissioners Report for 1839, 
alluded to railways as a means of enabling 
the Irish proprietor to bear the pressure of 
the new burden of poor laws, and how much - 
more necessary was it now when they had 
so large a population thrown on their hands 
for employment? He begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to what had 
been done in 1839; and in supporting the 
principle of the noble Lord the Member for 
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Lynn’s measure, he would remind hon. 
Members that he was only taking a course 
that he had at all times followed. Though 
not a Member of the House, as far as a 
country gentleman could do by petition- 
ing, he had supported the measure brought 
forward by the noble Lord the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
(Lord Morpeth) in 1839; and when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) afterwards came 
into power, the gentlemen of his part 
of the country with whom he acted were 
the first to present a petition to Earl de 
Grey, the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in which they endeavoured to show the 
Government the absolute necessity of carry- 
ing out some such measure as had been 
proposed a short time before by the noble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth). He had attended 
meeting after meeting at that time with a 
view of pressing the subject upon the con- 
sideration of the Government. Those per- 
sons with whom he was then acting were 
not of that class who, it was said, had no 
other feeling but their interest in advocat- 
ing such matters; but they were principally 
merchants of what was allowed to be the 
second commercial city in Ireland. He 
supported the measure of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, from a conviction 
that it was the best calculated to meet the 
dreadful evils arising out of the present 
calamity, while he expressed his firm con- 
viction that the calamity which it had 
pleased Providence to inflict on Ireland, 
was one which no human foresight could 
have avoided. He was also convinced, 
that if the measure proposed by the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, in 1839, had been carried out, 
Ireland would, previous to the late cala- 
mity, have been in a far better condition 
than she was. The most distant part of 
Ireland would then have been brought 
within forty-eight hours of this country. 
There had been many just complaints 
made of the absentees of Ireland. He cer- 
tainly knew some absentees who were as 
excellent men as ever existed. It was not, 
however, the large landed proprietor that 
by his absence inflicted great evils upon 
the country; but the numerous small land- 
ed proprietors, who, though not connected 
by any great territorial ties, yet by early 
associations were connected with the coun- 
try—these were the persons who, by their 
residence in the fashionable watering-places 
of England, did injury toIreland. By the 
introduction of railways, great facilities 
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wotild be given to the intercourse between 
the two countries. He believed that this 
measure, if carried, would do more to bring 
these parties back to their country than 
any legislative measure that could be pro. 
posed upon the subject. It would be also 
most important to the Irish Members of 
this House, that instead of wasting s0 
much of their time coming over here to 
their duties, they would be able to perform 
with comparative ease, both their duties as 
country gentlemen, and as representatives 
of their several constituencies in Parlia- 
ment. He now wished to allude to two 
circumstances that had occurred at the pe- 
riod when the noble Lord the First Com: 
missioner of Woods and Forests, in 1839, 
had brought forward his measure. In a 
speech of the noble Lord himself at that 
time, he referred to the enormous expense 
attending the formation of the Caledonian 
Canal :— 

“If we look,” said the noble Lord, “ at other 
countries united or connected with this, what has 
been the course pursued by the parent country to- 
wards those other countries? Large sums have 
been voted for the Caledonian Canal, for highland 
roads and bridges in Scotland, and for the Rideau 
and Ottawa Canals, and for canal communication 
in Canada, By a return of the sums voted in each 
year for these works from 1770 to 1839, I find that 
there has been voted for the Caledonian Canal the 
sum of 953,638/. for the highland roads and 
bridges in Scotland, 25,7521. ; for military roads 
and bridges in Scotland, 241,918/.; and for the 
Rideau and Ottawa Canals, or for canal commu- 
nication in Canada, 1,034,429/. After all this, I 
cannot think the application unreasonable to grant 
railways in Ireland—lI will not say the gratuitous 
assistance—but the intervention of the State. It 
seems to have been a part of the past policy of the 
State, wherever in any portion of its dominions or 
dependencies it had reason to think there was a 
deficiency either of population or of capital, to 
make what it did not find. Wherever we pursue 
the inquiry, I think it will be found that the fa- 
cility of intercourse and of communication has a 
marvellous tendency to reproduce and to multiply 
itself.’”’* 

According to the report, then, made in 
1830, an expenditure of 200,000I. in Scot- 
land, in fifteen years, had raised the con- 
dition of that country 100 years. He 
might add, that the town of Clifden in Gal- 
way, up to 1822, contributed no revenue; 
that in 1836 the revenue was 7O0OI.; that 
from an expenditure in Connaught, in eleven 
years, of 160,000U. in public works, the in- 
crease in the revenue derivable, had become 
equal to the whole amount. In Cork, Mr. 
Griffiths expended 60,0001. in seven years; 
and there was stated to be an annual in- 
crease of customs and excise of 50,0001. 


* Hansard, Vol. xlv., p. 1063, Third Series. 
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The noble Lord then urged the adoption 
of a similar policy in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth, who now complained of the effect 
which the carrying of this measure would 

roduce upon the money market, had in 
1839 proposed, in connexion with the 
noble Lord’s measure, the issue of Exche- 
quer-bills to the amount of 2,500,0001.; 
and it should be recollected what the state 
of the finances were in 1842. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had to provide 
for a deficieney of 10,000,0007. He would 
now refer to a speech made at that time by 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), 
who, it would be recollected, had in 1839 
represented Kilkenny in that House. The 
hon. Gentleman then said, that it appeared 
to him to be sound policy and wisdom for 
the Government to carry out a system of 
railways in Ireland—that the importance 
of such a measure would not be confined to 
Ireland, but England would be also greatly 
interested in the prosperity of the sister 
country, which was certain to result from 
such a course. The hon. Gentleman had 
then a most excellent opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion upon the subject, for doubt- 
less he was then daily receiving letters 
from his constituents of Kilkenny— 


“Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare | 


eurrunt.” 
The hon. Member for Montrose had at the 
former period urged very forcibly the for- 
mation of a railway from Dublin to Cork, 
which he thought would change very con- 
siderably the social state of the country, 
and would lay the foundation for the future 
prosperity of the country. Such a measure 
as this, he continued to observe, was worthy 
of a wise and great nation, and should not 
be opposed by any narrow and shortsighted 
system of economy. One thing appeared 
to him to be of great importance when con- 
sidering a measure for the introduction of 
railways into Ireland. They did not stand 
in the same position as England. In Eng- 
land, the importance of the towns necessa- 
rily encouraged the construction of railways 
to connect them together, whereas in Ire- 
land, the question was to which of the great 
seaports should they make the railway, 
because it was well known that by the 
construction of railways they would make 
their seaports of great importance. Upon 
that ground, he thought that the railways 


to all the great seaports in Ireland should | 


be simultaneously made. With regard to 
the importance of the question of seaports, 
he would allude to a subject which he 
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thought of the greatest importance. He 
believed that if a railway were made from 
Galway to Valentia, Ireland would become 
the great mart with Europe for American 
traffic. With regard to the position of 
Ireland, as a means of communication with 
America, Sir R. Kane says— 

“ Lord Sheffield, whose acute judgment will be 

admitted, and who was certainly not biassed by 
Irish prejudices, notices the position in a passage 
which is amusingly candid.” 
He says, when speaking of the impolicy of 
repealing the navigation laws between 
England and Ireland, which was then cla- 
morously demanded by this country— 


“Her object is to become the mart of Europe 
for the trade of America, for which she is so well 
suited, by her western position, immediately open 
to the ocean, and accessible almost with every 
wind ; her vessels often crossing the Channel in a 
shorter time than the shipping of London require 
to clear the Channel. In addition, her ships can 
be victualled infinitely cheaper, and every neces- 
sary of life being low as well as public taxes, 
the general charge of conducting trade will be pro- 
portionably less.”’ 

Now, this object, which Lord Sheffield so 
much feared, is precisely what should be 
be the ambition of this country. He 
had urged this point upon the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) last year — that 
if he advanced the Government money 
for the formation of a railway from Dublin 
to Cork, there could not be a question 
as to the repayment; and he would se- 
cure the completion of the railway within 
two years; and in proportion as the works 
advanced, so would the prosperity of the 
country be secured and increased. In 
speaking of absenteeism in Ireland, he 
thought that the establishment of railways 
in lreland would not only make the ab- 
sentees do their duty, but also the Govern- 
ment of the country. The gentlemen of 
Ireland were frequently taunted for not em- 
ploying more labourers, and for not pre- 
venting their going to the public roads; but 
the Government left themselves open to the 
charge of passing by property of their own, 
upon which labour could be very properly 
expended. He would ask the Ministers 
why they had embarked in Government 
works, and then refused to finish them ? 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, in reply 
to a communication made to him on this 
subject, said, that as they had not money 
sufficient to make a naval dockyard in 
Cork, the English ones would be found 
sufficient. If a railway were to be once 
formed between Dublin and Cork, no Go- 
vernment would dare to refuse to carry on 
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these naval undertakings. 
says— 

“The deficiency of supply, the want of boats, 
improved fishing-tackle, gear and skill, are mainly 
attributable to the want of a steady constant de- 
mand and remunerating price near the site of the 
fisheries ; while on the other hand, the want of de- 
mand and price is chiefly caused by the remote- 
ness of the districts, the want of quick and facile 
means of communication with good markets, and 
the total absence of an enterprising spirit of trade 
to establish curing stores, and, created on the spot, 
the steady markets for the fruits of the fisherman’s 
labour. As regards the future, the construction of 
railways through the country, and the increase of 
steam navigation, will soon apply the necessary re- 
medy.” 

Tt was said by some, “ your railways will 
take about two years completion, and then 
there will be nothing for the people to do.”’ 
On the contrary, Ireland abounded in 
sources of wealth; like the fabled golden 
branch, if you removed one, another sprung 
up :— 

“Uno avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.” 
And there had just been presented to the 
House by Her Majesty’s Government a re- 
port upon the Irish fisheries, in which al- 
lusion was made to the importance of rail- 
ways in Ireland, as eminently calculated to 
develop the resources of her fisheries— 
than which, Arthur Young once observed, 
there was nothing which could be of greater 
advantage to that country. But it was 
said that the money required to be ad- 
vanced for the purpose of carrying out his 
noble Friend’s plan, would be drawn from 
the hard-earned wages of the English peo- 
ple. Now, he believed that there never 
was so complete a fallacy as this. And he 
must say, that he gave the English people 
credit for not being influenced by such so- 
phistries. All that the Bill proposed was, 
that the Government should lend its credit. 
But it was said, the landlords ought to 
contribute something, because they had a 
beneficial interest. Had the State then no 
beneficial interest in Ireland? Had not the 
revenue of Ireland gone on increasing 
yearly, in recent times? The increase in 
her customs and excise was very consider- 
able. The effects of improving her roads 
were to prevent illicit distillation, to put 
down disturbances more easily and effee- 
tually, and to promote the general im- 
provement of the country. Well, then, 
if such effects as these had arisen from 
improving the common roads, what might 
they not anticipate from the encourage- 
ment of railways there? He believed 
that it was only necessary to construct the 
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railways in order to openup almost exhaust. 
less sources of wealth. But at this mo. 
ment especially, he would urge upon the 
House to do everything to save the lives 
of the people of Ireland. He believed that 
Parliament and the country would be am- 
ply repaid by the adoption of the Bill of 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn. Yes, 
they would be repaid not merely by the 
cheers of the Members for Ireland in this 
House—not merely by the heartfelt grati- 
tude and silent prayers which would as- 
eend from many a humble cabin, now the 
abode of penury and misery, sickness, dis- 
ease, and death; not merely would they 
cheer the last moments of many a poor la- 
bouring man borne down by insufficiency of 
food, with the thought that there was yet a 
ray of hope—a dawning of a brighter and a 
better day—a chance that in a land they 
loved, his children about to be fatherless 
might earn an honest livelihood, and sup- 
port a widowed parent; but if those consi- 
derations were of no avail, they would be re- 
paid in the increased revenue which Ireland 
would pour into the coffers of the Im- 
perial Treasury ; and should the day 
come, as come it might, when that ig- 
nis fatuus of free trade which they had 
been so blindly following, led them on to 
deceive them, should an export duty upon 
foreign corn and an import duty upon the 
manufactures of other countries cripple the 
industry of England; in Ireland, they 
would find, as their Commissioner told them 
in 1832, markets more important than 
those which they were seeking in America, 
and they would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had sown seed in Ire- 
land which would be productive, at no dis- 
tant day, of an harvest happy in the varied 
abundance of its agricultural produce, but 
happier still, in the more abiding fruits of 
harmony and peace. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he was in- 
duced to trespass upon the attention of 
the House thus early after becoming a 
Member of it, solely by the conviction of 
the vast importance of the subject under 
consideration. He had been exceedingly 
impressed by the great zeal and ability 
displayed by the noble Lord the mover of 
this Bill, in bringing forward a scheme so 
truly comprehensive, and so beneficial in 
every particular. In his opinion, with the 
noble Lord’s measure, the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government would bear no 
comparison. He must also bear his testi- 
mony to the remarkable accuracy of the 
details and data produced by the noble 
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Lord. As far as he could judge of them, 
they were quite incontrovertible, and in 
every particular within bounds. He spoke 
from experience, and he did fiot hesitate 
to say, that Irish railways would be sure 
of success, both in their produce and in 
the security of the capital which might be 
embarked in them. But that, he thought, 
could not be observed with reference to 
the plans of the Government, because they 
were uncertain in their produce, and still 
more so in reference to the security of the 
capital. Much had been said with regard 
to commissions for public works; and he 
remembered when the commission, with 
Sir Henry Parnell at its head, was ap- 
pointed for improving the public roads, 
that vast sums of money were lavished on 
the roads through Towcester and Daventry 
to Birmingham, and that at the very time 
when a railway was in course of construc- 
tion that ran parallel with them. Rail- 
roads would eventually be made in Ire- 
land, and thus the money spent on the 
common roads there would be lost, as was 
the case in the instance to which he re- 
ferred. He had so far travelled most 
pleasantly with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn; but he regretted to say that 
here he must leave him. He thanked the 
noble Lord, however, and he hoped the 
country would thank him, for the skill, 
care, and ability which he had evinced in 
introducing the measure to the House. 
Now, the ground on which he (Mr. Chap- 
lin) would take his stand was, he con- 
fessed, exceedingly tender ground; but he 
trusted, that his suggestions would not be 
deemed altogether unreasonable, or un- 
worthy the notice of the House. He be- 
lieved, that if the measure of the noble 
Lord were qualified, and if the Govern- 
ment would carry out part of the measure, 
it would prove vastly more beneficial to 
Ireland and the kingdom at large, than 
would the measures of the Government. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken in the course of this de- 
bate, that Government interference with 
private enterprise was a tender subject; 
but he thought at the same time that that 
interference might be so qualified as to 
render it endurable under the particular 
pressure to which Ireland was now sub- 
jected. By taking in hand the works only 
of this great scheme, the Government 
would have the opportunity of employing 
exactly whom they pleased. They could 
select for the carrying out of those works 
the districts which were most oppressed 
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and most required assistance. They could 
pay the labourers as they pleased, either 
in food or money. They could, as was 
done in France with the public works, 
employ the labourers in the construction 
of railroads in seasons which were dull, or 
when their labour was not required in 
agricultural pursuits. And then, with re- 
ference to those fears, which he thought to 
be justly entertained, with regard to the 
financial condition of this country, the fear 
that the commercial interests of the coun- 
try would suffer from too great a drain 
upon its capital and resources for the re- 
lief of Ireland, the Government, having the 
entire control and management of those 
works, could so regulate their progress and 
expenditure, that whilst they materially 
benefited Ireland, our own country would 
sustain no injury. Of this he felt quite cer- 
tain. It must be allowed on all sides that 
the pressure was exceedingly severe; so 
severe, indeed, that it had already justified 
a very considerable expenditure of the 
public money. But the noble Lord had 
stated what he (Mr. Chaplin) thought was 
rather strange, that it was almost immate- 
rial how the money was spent, so that it 
was spent. Surely, no Member of the 
House could doubt the efficacy of estab- 
lishing railway communication in Ireland. 
Irish railways would produce immediate 
and permanent benefit. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the qualification he had men- 
tioned would justify the Government in 
going so far as to make the works. Hav- 
ing so done, he was convinced, as the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Lynn had stated 
himself to be, that the success of those 
undertakings would be certain and ample, 
and that there was sufficient enterprise 
and capital in this country to take the 
works out of the hands of Government, in 
a manner that would secure the return of 
the entire advances that might be made, 
and likewise develop the industrial and in- 
ternal resources of Ireland to a degree 
that would elevate her to an equality with 
this country. The Government should have 
power to create everything, and all that 
need be sacrificed was a slight increase of 
the interest on the capital expended, an 
increase occasioned by a slight delay of 
the works. But, on the other hand, the 
expenditure to be avoided by abolishing 
the ridiculous costs at present incurred by 
going before the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, and other parliamentary and law 
expenses, which were now felt to be so op- 
pressive a weight upon the promoters of 
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railways in this country, would at once be 
a set-off to that portion of the expenditure 
which was consequent upon the increase of 
interest. Hon. Gentlemen would believe 
him when he assured them that there were 
instances of railways being made in Ame- 
rica for less money than the parliamentary 
and law expenses amounted to in England. 
Therefore, although there might be some 
fear on the part of the railway interest 
with regard to the coercive parts of the 
measure of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Strutt), still they felt 
they had reason to expect so much allevi- 
ation with regard to the reduction of the 
preliminary expenses from his judicious 
care, that they would be justified in bear- 
ing some of his measures with good tem- 

r. The calculations which had been 
laid before the House by the noble Mem- 
ber for Lynn, were, he thought, close 
enough for all useful purposes. When 
railways were formed in this country at 
the rate of from 12,0002. to 50,0001., and 
even 60,0001. a mile, he conceived that 
there must be margin enough to meet all 
speculative arguments upon the subject of 
difference in details and expenses. And, 
he believed, that all practical men who 
were versed in the question of railways, 
and the expenses of their construction, 
fully and entirely relied on the soundness, 
propriety, and justice of the noble Lord’s 
measure. 

Sm C. NAPIER thought the House 
was now in a complete fix. He had lis- 
tened with great pleasure to the eloquent 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, who had said, with great justice and 
fairness, ‘‘ You have advanced 1,000,0000. 
for the Caledonian Canal—you have ad- 
vanced money for the Caledonian Canal— 
and why should you refuse money in the 
present instance?’’ The noble Lord had 
suggested Cork as a proper place for a 
naval station; and such stations would be 
beneficial alike to the Navy, to Ireland, and 
to the country at large. But the question 
at the present moment was, whether the 
project of the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government should be adopted, 
or the project of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn, to advance 16,000,000/. He 
said that was the question. The noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had stated, that if the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn succeeded in getting 
the assent of the House to his plan, he 
must come forward and assume the Go- 
vernment. If that plan would benefit Ire- 
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land, if the noble Lord could form and 
earry on an Administration, he (Sir C. Na. 
pier) would vote for his measure, even at 
the risk of turning out the present Govern. 
ment. But he was convinced that the plan 
would not answer the end proposed; he 
was convinced the noble Lord could not 
form a Government; and he was more than 
convinced that if the noble Lord did form 
an Administration, he could not carty it 
on. Those were the reasons why he op- 
posed the plan of the noble Lord. He 
should like to know who were the labour. 
ing people that would be employed to work 
on these railways? It would be the busi- 
ness of the proprietors to select strong and 
efficient men to execute them. He beg 

to ask his right hon. Friend the Lord 
Mayor of York (Mr. Hudson), who would 
probably have a great concern in these 
railways—there was not the smallest doubt 
of that—what would be his duty? Not to 
look after the starving people of Ireland. 
He was bound in duty to those who em 
ployed him to select the best and strongest 
men he could find to carry on the works. 
It was stated by Gentlemen from Ireland, 
that the people there were reduced so low, 
that they were not fit for really good work, 
If the right hon. Gentleman found they 
were not able to work, it would be his duty 
to send to England for experienced la- 
bourers. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
said ‘‘ No;’’ but he said ‘‘ Yes.”” It was 
the duty of railway directors to find the 
best and strongest men for their work, 
without any regard whatever to the star- 
ving people of Ireland. An hon. Friend 
reminded him that, in France, English la- 
bourers were employed on the railways; 
and if in France, where they hated Eng- 
lishmen as much as it was possible for one 
set of men to hate another—[‘ No!’"}— 
they certainly did not like them —they 
were forced to employ labourers whom they 
found not certainly the most sober, the 
self-same thing might occur, were the at- 
tempt to establish railroads in Ireland pro- 
secuted, when it was found that the native 
labourers were not sufficiently strong for 
the work. If the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn could bring forward any better 
scheme for saving Ireland from starvation, 
he should give it his best support. Ireland 
was in a state horrible to be thought of— 
impossible to be described. The calamity 
was an infliction from Divine Providence, 
which Ireland could not avoid. Notwith- 
standing the distress in Scotland, and also 
in England, it was the duty of this country 
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and of the House of Commons to e¢ome 
forward and alleviate the distress of Ire- 
land. Suppose a calamity like the plague 
or the great fire were again to desolate 
this city —if half London were burnt 
out and starving in the streets—would 
any Government be able to say, ‘‘ We 
will not give relief to those starving peo- 
ple?”’ Ireland was more distant, but 
the claim was not less imperious. Great 
abuse had been thrown in that House 
upon the Irish landlords. He did not be- 
lieve they deserved blame to the extent 
which was stated. The hon. Member for 
Inverness, in his very excellent speech, 
had remarked that the people of Scotland, 
when distress appeared, did not fold their 
hands, but set on foot plans for relieving 
the poor. But Scotland was not in the 
same situation as Ireland. Estates were 
not so embarrassed; the population were 
more energetic, enterprising, and easy to 
manage. The proprietors borrowed money, 
which the Government advanced; they 
cultivated their land better, and reaped the 
benefit. But, were the Irish proprietors 
in the same situation? He understood 


that many of their estates were embar- 
rassed; that they let out their land in 
small patches; and that, the food of the 
people being entirely destroyed, the land- 


lords could not get their rents. Embar- 
rassed as they were, and not receiving 
their rents, he would ask hon. Gentlemen 
to consider how it was possible for them to 
relieve the poor, in the present great cala- 
mity, in a manner similar to that pursued 
in organized countries like England and 
Seotland? He believed that the Irish 
landlords had been unjustly accused. If 
they had not been unjustly accused, and if 
they did not do their duty, it was the busi- 
ness of the Government to propose laws to 
compel them to do their duty; and he un- 
derstood that a poor law, and other laws, 
would be brought forward, with the view 
of assuaging the misery existing in Ireland, 
and for the purpose of protecting the coun- 
try from its future recurrence. 

Mr. HUDSON was sure he would re- 
ceive the indulgence of the House while he 
addressed to them a few observations on 
the present question. He should not think 
it consistent with the dignity of the House, 
or with the position he occupied in it, to 
attempt to reply to the observations which 
had been made relative to him personally, 
in connexion with railways. He had been 
actuated by the purest motives of single- 
heartedness to serve his country and bene- 
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fit Ireland, by the part he had taken with 
respect to this measure. The gallant Ad+ 
miral had said that he might take a pro- 
minent part in the management of those 
railways. It must be sufficiently well 
known to the House, that the calls upon 
his time, and the responsibility which at- 
tached to those calls, would be sufficient 
to excuse him from embarking in those 
concerns; and he was sure the House and 
the country would believe him when he 
stated, that if this measure were so fortu- 
nate as to receive the sanction of the 
House, any advice or information which he 
could give towards the carrying of it out, 
would be given freely and voluntarily; but 
as to taking a single share or interest in 
them, he would do nothing of the kind. 
Gentlemen connected with those undertak- 
ings were frequently and unceremoniously 
charged with having entered upon them 
merely for gain—for obtaining wealth for 
themselves. Now, he could sav for himself, 
and he thought he might add for almost 
every gentleman connected with railways, 
that they had not entered into those un- 
dertakings merely for the purpose of gain, 
but from public motives, from a knowledge 
that they would be useful to the country. 
He should now endeavour to apply himself 
to the speeches delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and by the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. F. T. Baring). As far as he 
(Mr. Hudson) could ascertain, there were 
but two points on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had doubted the statements of 
the noble Member for Lynn—namely, the 
number of men that would be employed on 
the lines, and the amount of money that 
would be expended in labour. As far as 
he could remember, those two were the 
only points questioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and since then they had been taunt- 
ed by the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth for not having replied to the objec- 
tions made in those respects to the plan 
of the noble Member for Lynn. He did 
not know on what authority the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made his statement, 
as to the amount of money that would be 
expended in labour; but he wondered it 
had not occurred to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth, that even upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own show- 
ing, that the right hon. Gentleman must 
have made a gross mistake. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have forgotten 
that, under the Bill of the noble Lord the 
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Member for Lynn, for every 4,000,0000. 
which the Government would have to pro- 
vide, the railway companies would provide 
2,000,0007. more. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Baring) allowed 25 per 
cent for earthworks; but he only allowed 
that 25 per cent on the 4,000,000/., which 
would make 1,000,0001. to be devoted to 
earthworks; whereas he ought to have al- 
lowed it on the 6,000,000/., which would 
have made the amount 1,500,000/. So 
that, by his own showing, the right hon. 
Gentleman was at least wrong in regard to 
that point. Now, he (Mr. Hudson) would 
give figures which would clearly show that 
the noble Lord’s calculation was below the 
average amount in regard to labour, and 
that, instead of 1,500,0001., it would be 
nearly 4,000,000/. that would be expended 
under that head under his plan. Take, 
for instance, the expenses in constructing 
the North Midland Railway. That line 
cost, on the average, 40,000l. per mile. 
The land cost 5,5001. per mile; the per- 
manent way cost between 5,000/. and 
6,000/. per mile, and the parliamentary 
expenses about 2,000/. There was an ex- 
penditure of, say, 13,0007. per mile; and 
to what did the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
pose the remaining 27,0001. were devoted? 
That was a line of great expense and large 


works; but there was the York and North 
Midland, a line of comparatively small ex- 
pense and small works, and that line cost 
an average of 23,0001. per mile; the land 
having cost not more than 1,800/. per mile, 


and the permanent way 5,500/. Now, he 
wanted to know in what the remainder was 
spent? Why, undoubtedly, in labour. In 
the Leeds and Bradford, again—a more re- 
cently constructed line—of which the ex- 
pense had been 33,000/. per mile, there had 
been 17,0007. per mile to be calculated on 
the side of labour. The permanent way 
included sleepers and other things con- 
nected with the works. They might, per- 
haps, say there was a great consumption 
of bricks; but they could not make bricks 
without the employment of much labour— 
and with such facts as these before them, 
how was it possible they could doubt the 
accuracy of the statements of the noble 
Lord who had brought forward this mea- 
sure, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
grossly mistaken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, too, had said that the number of men 
per mile was about twenty-five or thirty; 
but on the Orleans line there were as many 
as 130 per mile. Ile really thought the 
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right hon. Gentleman ought to be better 
informed before he came down to the House 
and impugned the statements of other 
Gentlemen. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also spoken of the monetary question, 
and had had some communication, eyj- 
dently, with a late Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer (Mr. Baring). That right hon, 
Gentleman undertook to discuss this ques- 
tion of raising the money; and he must 
say he was astonished to hear what he 
stated on that head, when he considered 
that he (Mr. Baring) had voted, but a few 
years ago, for raising a loan of 5,000,0001. 
He had said that he doubted at the time 
whether that sum could be raised; but it 
was natural enough that he should have 
done so, for these railway matters were not 
at that time so well understood as they were 
at present. Besides, what was the state of 
the bullion at the Bank at that time? And 
yet the right hon. Gentleman, in the present 
state of the finances of the country, said 
that they who were the promoters of this Bill 
were guilty of a measure which shocked 
him much, when he himself, in a time of 
great difficulty, was ready to ask for a 
vote of 5,000,000/. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who did this now came forward and 
blamed them for a Bill which involved an 
outlay of 16,000,000/., which were to be 
spread over a period of four years. He 
thought he had, however, given an answer 
to those two right hon. Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. In respect to the question 
before the House, he would assure them it 
was one on which he had felt strongly for 
a long time past, and though he should 
not have dared to presume to have brought 
it before the House, yet he was convinced 
that it involved one of the great means of 
raising the social condition of Ireland, and 
of giving to that distracted and discon- 
tented country, peace, contentment, and 
happiness; and having received the invita- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn to assist him in the collection of 
facts, and in furnishing him the means of 
bringing this measure before Parliament, 
he felt that in having done so he had only 
done his duty to his country; and though 
he should regret the rejection of this Bill 
by the House, he certainly should ever re- 
joice at the course which he had consider- 
ed it right to pursue. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told them that the se- 
curity, too, was questionable. He did not 
think that was a prudent speech, and he 
regretted that part of this debate, because 
he did think that whatever means could 
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be employed to secure that for Ireland 
which had done so much good to this coun- 
try, would be conferring a lasting benefit. 
It would be presumptuous in him to differ 
on some subjects from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but there might be some 
things as to which he, from circumstances, 
might have the opportunity of obtaining 
more information; and so perfectly secure 
did he feel that these investments were 
good, that he would be disposed to pledge 
the whole of his property that not one six- 
pence of the money would be lost; speak- 
ing, of course, with this qualification that 
there should not be a reckless and indis- 
criminate expenditure and bad manage- 
ment. With proper safeguards, he was 
sure that these investments were secure, 
and would tend to the benefit of the coun- 
try. No man knew better than did the 
hon. Member for Bolton how much de- 
pended on management, and that one man 
would make productive that which would 
fail in the hands of another. He consi- 
sidered it was very unfair to draw com- 
parisons between this measure and those 
which had been brought forward by the 
noble Lord. The promoters of the mea- 
sure had never said that it was brought for- 
ward in opposition to those Bills; on the con- 
trary, it was intended rather as an auxiliary 
to them. One of those measures was for the 
improvement and reclamation of waste 
lands; but they should begin at the right end 
—first, construct their roads, and then they 
would be able to reclaim their lands at half 
the expense. In regard to drainage, too 
—a thing of the first importance—he was 
prepared to consider this measure as a sort 
of superstructure for that and similar mea- 
sures. Many improvements would arise 
from giving Government the means of as- 
sisting private exertions and property; and, 
in regard to the money required, he had 
no doubt that the Government would have 
no difficulty in obtaining it. He was as 
convinced of this as he was that he had 
a seat in that House. A few months ago, 
companies with which he was connected, 
created a capital of 10,000,0000. in one 
month; and six days after the calls, which 
were for ten per cent, were made, there 
were not 251. of arrears. He had no doubt 
this money might be obtained. There were 
large sums of money that could not be in- 
vested in anything but Government securi- 
ties, and there was ever a large surplus to 
invest in them; and, for his own part, he 
did not believe that the funds would be 
affected to the extent of a quarter per cent 
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if they were to go into the market and 
raise the whole of this money at once. 
Again, they had appointed a Railway Board, 
composed of gentlemen receiving large— 
though he was sure he did not think too 
large—salaries; and surely those commis- 
sioners could manage a business like that 
which would arise under this measure. He 
was sure that, with the intelligence and 
good judgment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. | 
Strutt) who presided over that board, there | 
would be no difficulty in regard to the se- 











lection of the lines, and in ascertaining 

that the security was gotbd. Having as- 

certained that the security was good, he 

believed that there was not one hon. Gen- 

tleman at all acquainted with the subject 

who would not say that the establishment 

of railways would be most advantageous 

to Ireland. Then they should remem- 
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ber that they were expending in this 
country, for the last four years, in railway 
undertakings, at the rate of 15,000,0007. a 
year. He was sure he could not rate the 
outlay at less than 15,000,000/. a year. 
When this was the case, surely they could 
spare four millions and a half in the year, 
in a country which was calling for some- 
thing to be done for its benefit, and to mi- 
tigate its evils. Ireland had been to this 
country a constant source of anxiety— 
Government after Government had de- 
clared it to be their ‘‘ great difficulty.” 
They had been cobbling and peddling with 
Ireland; but they had attempted ineffec- 
tually to develop its resources. If they did 
so now—or if they had done so before 
—they would have Ireland, instead of 
being their difficulty, one of their strong 
arms; it would be so by raising their social 
character, and improving the condition of 
the people. Why, there was none of them 
that knew anything about Ireland. They 
were legislating for a country with which 
many of them were totally unacquainted. 
Let there be given, as proposed by this 
measure, the means of ready access—let the 
communication be facilitated—and there 
were very few Members of that House who 
would not be found visiting Ireland once 
or twice in the year. He believed that if 
this measure had been left to be judged 
of by the Members for Ireland—he be- 
lieved that if, instead of being legis- 
lated upon in this country, it were to be 
decided in Dublin, there would be a una- 
nimous expression in its favour. If that 
then were so, what an argument would 
they furnish to the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. O’Connell) for a repeal of the Union, 
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should they refuse to entertain a question 
in support of which Irishmen would be 
found unanimous. They had the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. 
Chaplin); they had the hon. Member’s 
judgment, and the judgment of every man 
of talent and experience, that the plan 
proposed could be effected with perfect se- 
curity. Why, then, did they refuse? He 
said that they furnished an argument, a 
strong argument, to the hon. Member for 
Cork, if they refused to concede this great 
and important measure to Ireland—one 
which might be’ regarded as one of the 
greatest benefits to that country. Why, 
he asked, was Ireland a most unfortunate 
country? Why was she distressed? Be- 
cause her resources were neglected; be- 
eause her means of improvement were not 
developed. Did they know the full value 
of railways to agricultural produce? He 
said that they could scarcely make a rail- 
road in any country that was at all civi- 
lized, in which it would not be found that 
the produce of the land would pay uncom- 
mon interest on that railway. This, he said, 
was a statement that would be confirmed 
by every man of common experience in rail- 
ways. But, then, it was said by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, what security was 


Railways 


there for the money advanced upon rail- 


ways? Why, he had rails; he might be 
able to sell them. They would be one- 
third of the security. As to the money 
market, he was quite sure that there no 
hesitation would be felt as to the security; 
and if properly managed there could be as 
little doubt that the railways in Ireland 
would be productive. The right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had next remarked 
that none but able-bodied labourers would 
be employed upon railways. He could say 
that boys of nine, ten, twelve, and four- 
teen years of age, were very largely em- 
loyed on railways. But surely, if none 
but able-bodied labourers were employed, 
that in itself would be doing a great deal 
of good, and especially so at a time when 
they were told that they were employing 
half a million of able-bodied labourers. 
Would it be no advantage, if instead of 
paying 150,000/. a month—as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said they were 
paying to able-bodied labourers—they had 
no such money to pay, and yet be certain 
that they were fully and profitably em- 
ployed? Assuredly that alone would be a 
vast advantage. Then, there was another 
consideration. They could not give em- 
ployment to able-bodied men without bene- 
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fiting the whole mass of the population, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had much 
alarmed him by the manner in which he 
had introduced his remarks upon one part 
of the Bill; and when the clause was read, 
he (Mr. Hudson) did take a little blame to 
himself for introducing it. That clause 
secured to parties who had lent money to 
the present railways the power to take their 
money back if they thought proper. He 
knew that parties who lent money had of- 
ten great objections to Government inter. 
ference: he did not think they would do so 
in this instance; but it was only fair that, 
if they did object, they should have the 
power of taking back one half of their 
money. This did not advantage the share. 
holder, but the man who had advanced mo- 
ney on the railways. The clause was framed 
to meet an extreme case: it would perhaps 
have been better left out; but he (Mr. 
Hudson) had felt a great anxiety to obviate 
all chances of doubt or dissatisfaction. The 
House looked gravely at a sum like 
16,000,000/. for Ireland; but not long ago 
Parliament had, by an almost unanimous 
vote, given 20,000,0007. to the slave- 
holders, and the country cordially approved 
of that grant: but that was an unprodue- 
tive grant—it was given away; while, in 
asking for this money for railways, they 
were not seeking compensation. They 
wanted the present grant to save the peo- 
ple of Ireland from immediate starvation, 
and permanently to advance their social 
condition; and it could not therefore be 
compared to a grant for the abandonment 
of a disgraceful traffick in human blood. 
They asked for the money for a great 
public improvement, which would enable 
them to bestow vast advantages upon Ire- 
land without any loss to themselves. He 
was fully confident of that; he pledged 
himself that there would be no loss. He 
could assure the House that he had en- 
deavoured in all the statements he had 
made, to adhere closely to what he believed 
to be the facts and truth of the case. — As 
he had said before, be had no personal in- 
terest in the measure, and had no wish to 
participate in any of its advantages. He 
trusted the measure would be discussed 
without any personal imputations upon any 
one. The measure, he was sure, would 
prove beneficial to the country; and he felt 
great satisfaction and pride in the reflection 
that he had assisted the noble Lord in 
bringing it forward. He did, however, re- 
gret exceedingly that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment objected to pass this measure; if 
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they objected to the details, they might 
have altered it. He and his friends would 
not have objected. They might have put 
in 8,000,000. instead of 16,000,0001.; 
they might have altered the clauses as 
they thought proper. The right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth had found great 
fault with the Bill. He had said he never 
saw such a Bill. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman expect—did he expect it would 
contain some new principle? He (Mr. 
Hudson) thought it a merit that it did not 
propound any new principle. Hitherto 
railways had been left, and he thought 
wisely left, to private enterprise. They 
did not possess, like France, a Government 
machinery to carry out such undertakings; 
and he thought it most wise to adhere to 
the principles hitherto acted on in this coun- 
try, and call in the aid of Government to 
the assistance of private enterprise. He 
did not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had read the Railway Bill intro- 
duced by the right hon. Member for Derby. 
That Bill authorized Parliament to regu- 
late the fares every ten years ; and, of 
eourse, they would have the power also of 
regulating the Irish railways. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had objected to 
the details of the Bill; but his desire had 
been first to secure to the Government the 
repayment of their outlay, and then to se- 
cure the railways to Ireland. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said something 
about the measure being more feasible had 
it been confined to a few mail lines, which 
might have been productive. He (Mr. Hud- 
son) could give many instances in which pub- 
lic opinion had been in fault as to the results 
of different lines before they were com- 
pleted; and he had no doubt that the pro- 
posed execution of the various lines in Ire- 
land would put an end to scenes which had 
occurred and were occurring there, which 
were a disgrace to the Government and to 
Ireland; and all the enjoyments of peace, 
content, and social happiness, would be 
given to the people. He did not see why 
Ireland should not rise to a position equal 
to that of England. Was there anything 
in its climate, its soil, its productions, to 
prevent its rising to a most influential posi- 
tion? If this measure were carried, the 
union between the two countries would be 
cemented; they would be united by the 
strongest ties of attachment; the charac- 
ter of the country would be raised ; and 
she would be enabled to enjoy a fair share 
of those advantages and blessings England 
possessed so abundantly. He had done 
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his best to assist his noble Friend; and he 
was proud of the concurrence and support 
of their Friends in the House, He knew 
he had the concurrence of the whole of the 
railway world—which viewed the under- 
taking as a certain means of benefiting 
the two countries. It was useless to con- 
tend the benefits would exclusively belong 
to Ireland; for if Ireland were benefited, 
England was also benefited. If the north 
of Ireland were benefited, so was the south, 
and the benefit would be felt in every part 
of the country. The hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way as a particular case, which did not ap- 
ply as a general example, on account of its 
locality; but if that railway were advan- 
tageously situated, it was constructed at a 
large cost, and so that unusual cost made 
up for its peculiar situation. The pro- 
moters of the measure had stated the 
average cost of making railways in Ireland 
to be 16,0002. per mile; but he did not 
think it would be anything like that 
amount. They were bound, however, to 
take the estimate submitted to Parliament 
as the groundwork of their calculations; 
but he staked his experience that the sum 
stated would be far above the reality. If 
that were so, there was another argument 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He regretted the course the Government 
had taken, though he confessed he had 
no right to find fault; they had a perfect 
right to take that course if they conscien- 
tiously believed it to be the right one. In- 
deed they were indebted to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government for the ean- 
did spirit in which he had met the Bill. 
He deeply regretted that they had had no 
pledge from the Government that they 
would, supposing the present. measure to 
be thrown out, carry one something similar. 
If so, they should have his support for 
such a measure—his disinterested support, 
for he could have no personal interests to 
serve. He was quite contented with the 
throne on which he sat. 

Mr. GOULBURN could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that he did not aspire to the throne 
on which he sat: still less was he in- 
clined to impute improper motives to him 
for the part he had taken in the prepara- 
tion of this measure. He gave him credit 
for having done so, in the sincere belief 
that he was lending his efforts to contri- 
bute to the welfare of the sister kingdom, 
now afflicted with the deepest calamity 
that could afflict a nation. He admitted, 
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also, that the right hon, Gentleman was a 
great authority on all questions connected 
with railways, and he would willingly bow 
to him on any point of detail on which dis- 
cussion might arise. But he deduced from 
the example of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself the strongest reason for opposing 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that by his constant attention he had 
succeeded in establishing in England a 
complete system of railways, managed with 
economy by private companies, and pro- 
ducing results the most favourable to those 
who had invested their capital in them, 
and to the counties through which they 
passed. He told them, that in the execu- 
tion of these projects there had been no 
difficulty whatever in raising by voluntary 
contributions the enormous sums by means 
of which those great objects were achieved. 
When, therefore, the hon. Gentleman told 
them how these objects were attained in 
undertakings with which he was connected, 
he furnished to his mind the strongest 
proof that Parliament had committed no 
error in trusting these great efforts to in- 
dividual exertions, rather than by inter- 
ference and loans of public money inducing 
persons to embark in them. And what 
was the difierence between Irish and Eng- 
lish railroads ? Were they to suppose that 
Irish railroads were made by Irish capital 
alone, and that English railroads were made 
by capital exclusively English? Was that 
the ground on which they were to proceed 
in the discussion? If it were, the House 
should know that those views were alto- 
gether ill-founded. The House had had 
before them in a previous Session a state- 
ment of the names of those persons who 
had embarked money to a specified amount 
in different railroads in the two parts of the 
United Kingdom. Those returns showed 
the residences and country of those who 
had contributed their capital to the per- 
formance of these undertakings. And 
what was theresult? Why the result was, 
that of the total amount of money there 
stated to have been subscribed for the 
construction of railways in Ireland, three- 
fourths of the whole was contributed not 
by Irish proprietors, but by the moneyed 
interest in England—by persons who em- 
barked equally in railways in Scotland and 
England, and were prepared no doubt to ap- 
ply to the conduct of railways in Ireland the 
same exertions, the same economy, the 
same superintendence which the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown were perfectly ef- 


fective for the establishment of a complete 
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railway system in England. If, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman found private exer. 
tions sufficient on the part of our capitalists 
for conducting railway operations here, on 
what grounds did he suppose, if these 
works would be really productive of public 
and private benefit, that the same indivi- 
duals who had applied their money to rail- 
roads in England and Scotland, would not 
by similar exertions, and without assist. 
ance from Parliament, produce the same 
effect in Ireland? He said, then, there 
was prima facie evidence against the 
course the right hon. Gentleman recom- 
mended. Now he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that this discussion was 
in some degree unfortunate; that it was 
impossible to enter upon the question of 
establishing railways in Ireland, and to 
discuss the probability of their success, 
without impairing the credit of some of 
them, and thus throwing difficulties in the 
way of completing the undertakings brought 
under discussion. But who was responsible 
for that? Not those who resisted a measure 
so novel in itself, but those who, without 
due consideration of what would affect the 
money market of the country, and the 
speculation in these particular railways, 
brought forward the measure, and called for 
an opinion which it was impossible to ex- 


press without in some degree hazarding the 


success of those undertakings. The ques- 
tion before the House was one which, in 
a pecuniary point of view, was of no trifling 
character, nor could they consider it solely 
with regard to the amount, large as it 
might be, which they were required to 
provide. .The Bill called for 16,000,0001.; 
but who could suppose that the expenditure 
of this sum could relieve them from the ob- 
ligations imposed upon them of providing 
for those portious of the community for 
whom the Bill would afford no relief? 
Difference had existed as to the precise 
amount of expenditure on a railway which 
was applied to manual labour. But deal 
with it as they pleased—state what pro- 
portion of the money they pleased as ap- 
plicable to manual labour—were the state- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
correct, or those of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last? Let half, as the right 
hon. Gentleman affirmed, be expended on 
earthwork, or only one quarter, as was 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
still the question remained the same— 
what were they to do with that portion of 
the population of Ireland, who, by dis- 
tance from the line of railroad, by age 
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or infirmity, were incapacitated to perform 
the work required? What were they to 
do with that portion of the population, 
even if they adopted the measure the 
right hon. Gentleman recommended? Why, 
they must resort to measures similar to 
that the Government called upon them 
to adopt; they must incur the expen- 
diture the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
foreshadowed, and the proposition for 
which would be before them in the course 
of a fortnight ; they must incur this tre- 
mendous expense in the course of the 
ensuing year, and it must be added to the 
16,000,0002. the noble Lord now called 
on them to furnish. The noble Lord told 
them that 4,000,000/. only would be re- 
quired in the present year? But to that you 
must add the 6,000,000/. or 7,000,0002. 
necessary for the relief of the destitute, 
and must provide in the course of the 
present year 11,000,0001. of money, with 
the certainty that for the three succeeding 
years at least 4,000,000/. more would be 
necessary ; nor had any one yet satisfied 
the House that the completion of the 
Irish railways would not cost more than 
the 16,000,000/. at which they were esti- 
mated. The right hon. Gentleman taunted 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth, because 
in 1839, he was prepared to advance 
5,000,0007. in spite of a deficiency in 
the revenue of 1,400,000/., and said it 
was, therefore, unreasonable to refuse the 
advance asked for, when the surplus re- 
venue exceeded 2,000,000/. But the ar- 
gument derived from the existing surplus 
was of no avail, if this expenditure for 
Ireland was defrayed out of it. They 
knew by the last return that there was 
something short of 3,000,000/. surplus 
revenue, and they knew also that 
6,000,0002. or 7,000,0007. must be raised 
for the purpose of alleviating the awful 
calamity with which Providence had now 
afflicted us. Therefore, so far from deal- 
ing at the present moment with a surplus 
revenue—so far from being in a better 
situation than they were in 1839, when 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agreed to a loan for a totally different 
purpose, the present moment was likely to 
be one of much more financial embarrass- 
ment. It had been assumed in the de- 
bate, that those who resisted this measure 
were opposed to the establishment of rail- 
waysin Ireland. He begged altogether to 
disclaim that feeling. He believed that 
railways, when not prematurely pressed, 
but resulted from private enterprise, were 
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the greatest benefit that could be conferred 
upon any country. But his argument was, 
that we ought not to depart from that prin- 
ciple upon which we had always acted hi- 
therto with respect to such works. It had 
been hitherto successful—it would continue 
to be successful if carried out as it had been; 
more successful than in other countries 
where public works had been attempted to 
be carried out in a different manner. He 
did not deny that there were cases in 
which a Government might afford their 
assistance with very considerable advan- 
tage; but coming into the field of indi- 
vidual enterprise, for the purpose of su- 
perseding such enterprise, was a measure 
inexpedient in itself, and not likely to 
lead to a successful result. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had last address- 
ed the House, had told them that prudence 
and economy in the management of railways 
were the real secrets which led to success; 
but it had ever been found, that money 
furnished by Government was always dealt 
with in a more extravagant manner, than 
money which belonged to a private purse ; 
a@ manager of a concern under such cir- 
cumstances, was ever more careful than 
when he was dealing with that which was 
partially the money of the Government. 
In estimating the probable success of the 
measure, he did not think that the railway 
alluded to in the early part of the evening 
(the Kingstown) was one which could be 
fairly taken as a criterion of Irish railways. 
There was another railway in Ireland—the 
Dublin and Drogheda, which appeared to 
him to furnish a better criterion. That was 
an established railway, of which twenty- 
four miles ran through a county the most 
thriving in Ireland; one which opened 
a communication with the north, where 
the manufacturing interest was rising, and 
where great industry prevailed—a railway 
which ought, on ordinary principles of cal- 
culation, to be as certain of success as 
any one in that country. The shares in 
it were of 75l. each; of which 70J. had 
been paid up, and within the last ten days 
he had seen that the shares had been sold 
in the market for 58/., thus showing, at all 
events, a slight indication of the amount of 
profit made upon that line. Doubts were 
expressed whether the value of the shares 
was a just measure of railway success. He 
undoubtedly understood that the value 
of shares in a railway was dependent 
upon the interest paid on the money sub- 
scribed; and if that was the case, then that 





line was evidently not a very profitable one. 
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An hon. and learned Gentleman who ad- 
dressed the House early in the evening, 
was anxious to prove to the House that 
we might without financial risk embark in 
this expenditure, because money borrowed 
by the State, was not money belonging to 
the State. He, for one, could not follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
argument, nor could he at all enter into 
the distinction which he drew. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred to 
America in illustration of his argument, 
where money was borrowed for the purpose 
of constructing railways. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant to imply that we 
in England were to pursue the same course 
with respect to the money borrowed for 
the purpose of making railways, as had 
been pursued by the people of America, 
then he (Mr. Goulburn) could very well 
understand his argument, and that the 
money so borrowed would not be the money 
of the State, but that it would be that of 
the unfortunate individuals who had been 
deluded out of it. He was not disposed to 
pay the hon. and learned Gentleman so 
bad a compliment as to argue for a moment 
that he had mentioned America in regard 
to her railways as a precedent for adoption 
here; therefore he could not draw the dis- 
tinction which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was so anxious to lay down between 
spending one’s own money, and money 
which had been borrowed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that that was not 
a question affecting the payer of taxes ; 
but was not the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man aware that if the State borrowed 
money with the intention of repaying it, they 
must provide for the payment, at least, of 
the interest upon the sum borrowed, until 
the repayment had been made, and that 
therefore a burden would be imposed upon 
the public by an annual charge for such 
interest until the railroads were completed, 
because until that period they would not 
be productive? If they were to pay the in- 
terest otherwise than from the produce of 
taxes, the payment could only be made out 
of the money actually advanced by the Go- 
vernment; and that mode of borrowing 
money to pay interest must ultimately ope- 
rate most prejudicially, and cause both loss 
to the country, and greatly increased bur- 
dens on the people. He confessed that his 
expectations of a successful result from this 
measure, had been damped by what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman who last ad- 
dressed the House. He said, that if at the 
end of thirty years the money was not repaid 
by the railway companies, then the Govern- 
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ment might sell the iron rails. Evidently 
the right hon. Gentleman had no very san- 
guine hope of the repayment of the money, 
when he made such a suggestion as that 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should become a dealer in old iron. For 
his own part, he believed that, in a financial 
point of view, of all things the most dan. 
gerous was for the country to embark in 
time of peace in a system of raising loans 
to a large amount for any object whatever, 
He admitted that it was a prudent course 
for a Government to pursue, to reserve a 
sum out of the annual revenue, for the 
purpose of assisting great works which 
would be beneficial to the country; but 
once begin the system of making advances 
out of borrowed money, to supersede in- 
dividual exertions, and not a year would 
elapse before they were called upon to aid 
other undertakings, which either had equal 
claims to assistance, or might be made to 
appear equally promising and equally ad- 
vantageous, as affording employment for 
the people, as those now advocated by the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn; and 
they would be compelled to embark in 
an extensive system of loans, for the pur- 
pose of creating works which would be 
much better carried out by individual 
enterprise. He felt bound to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hudson) 
had entirely failed in showing that the 
measure he supported so warmly, would 
lead to any great relief of that destitution 
which unfortunately pressed so heavily on 
Ireland. There might be some excuse for 
adopting an erroneous principle for the pur- 
pose of affording relief for a great impend- 
ing calamity; but that would not be the 
result of the measure before the House. 
The railroads to be made, must be limited 
to particular districts; and, as he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, even be- 
fore a single line was commenced, an 
extensive, because thorough, examination 
of the nature of the line, its prospects 
of traffic, &c. was to be made, in order 
to see whether it would be a sufficient 
security for the money to be advanced for 
its completion. It must be shown to give 
some prospect of being profitable before any 
advance was made. That inquiry, if it 
were to be effective, involved delay—delay 
which might be indefinitely protracted, 
and consequently the measure could prove 
no remedy for the existing state of things 
in Ireland; it would be wholly inefficient 
as a measure of immediate relief. Under 
these circumstances he could have no hesi- 
tation in recording his vote against the se- 
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cond reading of the Bill. He thought the 
hon. Gentlemen were in error, who said the 
want of capital was the great evil existing 
in Ireland. If the people of that country 
would only exert their natural energy—if 
they would apply themselves, as did the peo- 
ple of England, to the accumulation of capi- 
tal—both energy and money would be found 
amongst them to complete all these under- 
takings. He had shown that a great part 
of the capital subscribed for these Irish rail- 
ways had been subscribed by English capi- 
talists. They were experienced in under- 
takings of that nature; and although they 
were now unwilling to advance the money 
which they had engaged to contribute 
for them, he saw in that no reason why 
they should be relieved from paying up the 
necessary calls upon those shares for which 
they had contracted. On the contrary, 
they ought to carry out those works which 
they had sought powers to make, and 
which had been granted to them by Parlia- 
ment; nor would an advance be made to 
one railway without in many cases a mani- 
fest injustice. If they took the Dublin 
and Galway Railway, for instance, and de- 
clined to take another parallel line in the 
same direction, an injury would not alone 
be done to the railway which was rejected, 


but a public wrong effected by the paraly- 


sation of competition. On these grounds, 
therefore, he should oppose the Motion. 
Debate adjourned. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 

Mr. RICARDO rose to nominate the 
Select Committee on the Navigation Laws, 
viz.—Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, Mr. Hume, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, Mr. Hutt, Sir George 
Clerk, Mr. Brownrigg, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
M‘Carthy, Viscount Sandon, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Lyall, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Thomas 
Baring. 

On the Motion that Mr. Ricardo be a 
member of the Committee, 

Mr. WAWN wished to know whether 
the Government had given their assent to 
the names on the Committee, and whether 
they considered it a fair selection ? 

orD J. RUSSELL did not know of 
any objection to the names of the Com- 
mittee. He certainly, on the part of the 
Government, wished it to be a fair and an 
honest Committee ; and if the hon. Gentle- 
man could make a valid objection to any 
one of them, he would have no hesitation 
in changing it. 


Mason BERESFORD, looking at the . 
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names of the Committee, could not but 
perceive the animus of their appointment. 
It was not, in his opinion, a just and honest 
Committee; and he had no hesitation in 
saying that it was appointed as it was 
sought for, to extend and establish the 
principles of free trade, and sweep away 
the only remnant of protection that existed. 
There were twelve free-traders on it, and 
only three protectionists. It was packing 
a jury; hanging first, and trying after- 
wards. The House, however, would not 
accept those names; and unless the Go- 
vernment interposed, he should move the 
substitution of others. 

Mr. HUTT denied the inference of the 
hon. Member, that a free-trader was ne- 
eessarily in favour of an abolition of the 
navigation laws ; and instanced the case of 
the hon. Member for South Shields as one 
in point. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK was sure his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment only wished for a fair and honest 
Committee on the navigation laws; but it 
was the fact that eleven out of the fifteen 
names selected by the hon. Member had 
voted for the Motion for inquiry into those 
laws; and it was also the fact, that the 
shipping interest, from one end of England 
to the other, looked upon every hon. Mem- 
ber who had voted in favour of that Motion 
as hostile to their interests. He could 
assure his hoa. Friend and the House, 
that, whatever those hon. Members con- 
nected with the shipping in that House 
might say, it was certainly the general 
feeling of that interest that those hon. 
Members who voted for inquiry on that 
oceasion, were not to be fully trusted in 
respect to it. He hoped, therefore, that a 
more fair division of names would be made 
than the present of four to eleven. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that what his 
noble Friend had stated explained the op- 
position that was offered to the Motion. 
He, however, differed from his noble 
Friend; for he did not consider that those 
hon. Members who voted for inquiry should 
be looked upon as partisans. Looking at 
the list of the Committee, he thought that 
there were four who would uphold the navi- 
gation laws or whatever else might be ad- 
verse to the wishes of the Committee; 
while, of the rest, he would say four had 
made up their minds to have the navigation 
laws repealed. Of the remaining seven, he 
found it difficult to say what was the course 
which they would take on the occasion. 

Mr. FERRAND considered, when the 
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noble Lord said that four of the Committee 
would vote for the abolition of the naviga- 
tion laws, there was, to say the least of it, 
packing in that Committee. He had an- 
other reason for complaining of the selec- 
tion made in the appointments of these 
Select Committees. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in appointing the Select Com- 
mittee on the law of settlement, nominated 
a majority of Members who act on ‘‘ the 
same” side of the House as those Gentle- 
men did who usually opposed the Govern- 
ment. Now, he wanted to come to some 
understanding as to what “side” of the 
House hon. Gentlemen sat who usually op- 
posed the Government. It was quite time 
to come to some understanding as to the 
position of parties in the House. There 
was a small section of Members who 
usually sat near the Members of the Go- 
vernment, but who gave them as it were a 
sham support. Now, he begged of that 
small section or party of Gentlemen to act 
with common honesty; nay, he would go 
further, and say common decency, and as- 
sume their proper places, and allow Com- 
mittees to be fairly appointed, and not in 
majorities one way or another. 

Mr. RICARDO only wished to have a 
fair Committee; and he protested against 
the assertion of tle noble Member for Lynn 
(Lord G. Bentinck), that the majority of 
the Members named were opposed to the 
shipping interests of the country. If the 
noble Lord, or any other hon. Member, 
opposed the Committee as they were 
named, he would stand by his proposition. 
There were eight Members selected from 
one side of the House, and seven from the 
other. [Laughter.] He did not exactly 
understand what the laugh he had just 
heard meant, because he did not acknow- 
ledge Gentlemen who had seated them- 
selves on a certain bench this Session, to 
take the direction of matters. He had en- 
deavoured to name the Committee as fairly 
as possible. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that the hon. 
Member who had last spoken, must have 
greatly misunderstood his noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn, if he thought that the 
noble Lord asserted that the majority of 
the Members of the Committee were op- 
posed to the navigation laws. His noble 
Friend had only stated that the shipping 
interests of the country were of that opin- 
ion. He did not rise for the purpose of 
prolonging the discussion of this subject. 
On the contrary, he was anxious to put an 
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end to it as soon as possible, and he would 
suggest that the four Members named to 
serve on the Committee, whose opinions 
seemed to be known as favourable to the 
maintenance of the navigation laws, should, 
in order to ensure delightful harmony on 
the subject, decline to answer when their 
names were called. The hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent and the Government 
would then have the matter all their own 
way. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE. 
QUER thought it desirable that there 
should be as fair a Committee on the sub- 
ject as possible; and as there seemed to be 
some difference of opinion with respect to 
the constitution of it by the Members al-} 
ready nominated, he proposed that. the} 
question should be postponed till Monday, 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 15, 1847. 


Minotes.) Pustic Brtis.—1* Distilling from Sugar. 
2* Destitute Persons (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Blandferd Forum, for the 
Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.—From the Temper- 
ance Society of Hexham, for the Adoption of Measures 
for Stopping the Manufacture of Intoxicating Liquors.— 
From Mountmellich, praying that the Assessments for 
the Relief of the Poor may be charged on the Unions 


generally.—From Thomas Callam, for Assimilating the - 


Poor Law of Ireland with that of England. 


THE CURRENCY. 

Lorp ASHBURTON rose to move for 
certain returns as to the amount of capital 
employed in railways, and as to the drain 
of bullion from the Bank of England. His 
Lordship, who was very imperfectly heard, 
was understood to say, that observing there 
was a large mass of Railway Bills before 
Parliament, he wished to ascertain how far 
the operations arising out of these schemes 
might, among other effects, have a tendency 
to deprive the legitimate commerce of the 
country of those resources which it would 
otherwise enjoy, and how far they might 
tend to embarrass the finances of the Go- 
vernment. Something like a new cireu- 
lating medium, in the shape of bonds and 
debentures, interfering very much with 
Exchequer-bills, had arisen out of these 
schemes. There had also been a consi- 
derable drain of bullion from the Bank of 
England for some weeks or a few months 
past. He did not wish to intimate that 
there was anything in that circumstance 
calculated to create alarm in the country, 
or that it had arisen from any cause besides 
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the natural course of things; though it 
might undoubtedly have been extensively 

moted by the condition and circum- 
stances of the circulation of the country. 
There was also an apprehension that, in 
some shape or other, Government would 
borrow a considerable sum of money (and 
indeed millions seemed to be talked about 
with great levity), and this, combined with 
the facts of the drain of gold, and of Ex- 
chequer-bills being on the verge of par, 
made it very important that all the infor- 
mation that could be given as to the gene- 
ral financial condition of the country should 
be furnished as soon as possible. It was | 
the more important that their Lordships 
should have this information before them, 
as in addition to the railway schemes which 
had already absorbed a large part of the 
capital of the country, there were, he un- 
derstood, new proposals which would re- 
quire many millions more. The informa- 
tion he asked for was necessary, in order 
to enable their Lordships to form a judg- 
ment as to the propriety of giving their 
sanction by Acts of Parliament to the rais- 
ing of the sums now proposed to be ex- 
pended for new railway speculations. He 
wished to know what amount of railway 
debentures was in circulation; what capital 
had been paid by instalments; how much 
had been borrowed, and for what period, 
and at what rate. Their Lordships might 
then form an opinion as to how far this 
mass, thrown into the circulation, had a 
tendency to raise unfairly the interest of 
money, and pinch the business of the coun- 
try. In addition, he wanted to know—if 
the Railway Commissioners could furnish 
him with the information—the general ex- 
tent to which the Railway Bills in the pre- 
sent year were likely to go. He was also 
anxious to ascertain how far the directors 
of the Bank of England, neglecting Exche- 
quer-bills, had become investers of capital | 
in these railway debentures, and what 
amount of bullion there was in the Bank, 
so that their Lordships might have before | 
them the whole system of the circulation | 
of the country in its present strange and 
anomalous condition. No doubt, many of 
these railway speculations might be well 





founded; but yet the assent of Parliament 
might be asked for in respect to them to a | 
much greater extent than it would be pruv- | 
dent at once to grant. In France, where | 
there existed so much distress from the | 
same cause as here, the Legislature had | 
thought it prudent to suspend temporarily | 
new railway projects, in order that they | 
might be better digested and considered. | 
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It could not be less desirable that the 
British Parliament should maturely con- 
sider similar projects in this country, and 
confine its legislation in the present year 
to those works only which were absolutely 
necessary, such as the filling up of gaps 
between existing lines of communications, 
&e., not, however, at least for England, 
sanctioning the introduction of any new 
line. This would have the effect of leay- 
ing capital more free for outlay in Ireland. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for 
returns on the several points adverted to 
by him, in reference to railways and the 
Bank of England. 

The Eart of CLARENDON regretted 
that the noble Lord had departed from the 
regular and useful practice of giving notice 
before bringing forward such a Motion. 
The noble Lord had moved for returns of 
an important and comprehensive nature, 
and had accompanied that Motion by a 
comprehensive, important, and, in some re- 
spects, alarming speech. Te (the Earl of 
Clarendon) was not prepared to deny that 
it would be useful to be in possession of the 
information moved for; but the returns ap- 
peared to affect so many interests, in re- 
spect to railways, the Bank of England, 
the public securities, and the financial 
affairs of the country, that it would be too 
much to expect that their Lordships would 
assent to the Motion without due notice. 
He trusted, therefore, that the noble Lord 
would name another day for the Motion. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought, that with 
respect to some of the information moved 
for, there would be no difficulty in furnish- 
ing it, and the possession of it by their 
Lordships would be of practical import- 
ance. With respect to the returns re- 
quired from the Bank of England, he sug- 
gested that, except in a case of stringent 
necessity, it would not be expedient to 
ask from the Bank of England more than 
that which it was required to furnish when 
Parliament entered into a new compact 
with that establishment. He concurred 
with the noble Lord in thinking that it be- 
hoved Parliament to consider whether it 
was not their duty to stay their hands, 
under existing cireumstances, with respect 
to railway legislation in this country. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had all along been 
in favour of due deliberation with respect 
to railway legislation; but it was now nearly 
all over, and just as the steed was gone, 
they began to think of shutting the stable- 
door; for he perecived that a Bill, in re- 
ference to future railway legislation, had 
been introduced into the other House; but 
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it was only to take effect from and after 
the commencement of next Session, when 
probably all the railway business would be 
over. 

Lorpv ASHBURTON withdrew his Mo- 
tion, and postponed it till Thursday. It 
had been suggested, that the Bank of Eng- 
land might object to afford the information 
he required; but he thought not, because 
the Bank of England did not object to sup- 
ply any information which was now asked 
for by Parliament. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Clarendon) had charged him with 
making an alarming speech. He certainly 
felt no alarm with respect to the state of 
the country, his only wish being that the 
Parliament should be in possession of the 
information he called for. 

The Eart of RADNOR cautioned the 
House against resuming the old practice of 
interfering with the management of the 
Bank—a course which, he believed, would 
be attended with very pernicious results. 

Subject dropped. 





IMMIGRATION OF IRISH PAUPERS, 

Eart FITZWILLIAM moved the print- 
ing of certain returns from Liverpool, re- 
lating to the number of Irish paupers ar- 
riving in that port. It appeared, that on 
the 7th of February, no less than 2,585 
individuals of that class were landed; and 
the total number poured in between the 
13th of January and the 11th of February, 
was 27,012. On the 25th of January, 
25,529 had been relieved by the parochial 
authorities; on the 26th, 25,525; on the 
27th, 23,313; onthe 28th, 24,000; and on 
the 29th, 24,100. He was bound to state, 
that during the last twelve days the num- 
ber elieved, had considerably diminished. 

Lorp BROUGHAM remarked, that the 
average influx continued to be the same, 
viz., about 900 a day. 

The Maxevess of WESTMEATH 
thought that it would be desirable to as- 
eertain what proportion of the individuals 
in question had arrived in Liverpool for 
the purpose of emigration; and what pro- 
portion with a view to the reception of 
parochial relief there. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM argued, that it 
was advisable to act upon the suggestion 
of his noble Friend. During the last week 
there had been a very considerable dimi- 
nution in the number of paupers relieved; 
but whether this circumstance was attri- 
butable to emigration, or to the paupers 
having spread themselves over portions of 
this country, he was unable to say; and it 
might be difficult to gain accurate infor- 
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mation on the subject even in Liverpool, 
He had no doubt, however, that they 
would be able to ascertain the number of 
emigrants; and he thought it very desira. 
ble that their Lordships should have this 
information before them. 

Lorp STANLEY was afraid it would 
be found that the number of emigrants 
was extremely small; for very few persons 
came to Liverpool from Ireland with a 
view to emigration before the end of March, 
or beginning of April. He feared it would 
be found that a very small number of those 
persons had come to Liverpool with any 
other object than that of obtaining relief. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON observed, 
that there was a great deal of information 
in the body of the papers referred to by 
the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) which it 
would be well to have laid upon their Lord- 
ships’ Table, before any discussion took 
place on this subject. 

Eart GREY said, he was informed, a 
few days ago, that emigration from this 
country to America, did not appear to 
have ceased at all during the last twelve 
months; and he understood that, since the 
commencement of the present year, be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 emigrants had left 
Liverpool for the United States. But the 
information he had received was to the 
| effeet, that, by far the majority of those 
| persons who had landed in Liverpool from 
Ireland had come to this country in order 
to obtain relief, and were not of the class 
of persons who were likely to emigrate, 
He was led to believe, from what he had 
heard on the subject, that emigration dur- 
ing the present year would be carried on 
upon a very large scale, 

A NOBLE LORD suggested that it 
would be desirable to have returns from 
other ports as well as Liverpool. He 
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| should like to know the number which had 


' been landed lately at Newport, in Wales. 


| Kart GREY feared that there would be 
/no means of procuring such a return. 


Returns ordered to be printed. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the Motion of the Marquess of LANS- 
DOWNIE, the Order of the Day for the se- 
cond reading of the Destitute Persons (Ire- 
land) Bill was read. The noble Marquess, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, said, 
that their Lordships were aware that this 
was the first of a series of measures which 
would be submitted for their consideration, 
connected with the great exigency which 
had arisen out of the state of Ireland. It 





would be unnecessary for him to detain 
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their Lordships at any length; for as he 
had already explained on a former oceasion 
the general principles upon which this 
measure was founded, it would be suffi- 
cient if he now stated the details arising 
out of the Bill, which were neither numer- 
ous nor complicated. The first thing he 
was desirous of stating was, that this Bill 
was limited in its character, and temporary 
in its duration. It was a Bill which, if it 
were made a permanent measure, would 
undoubtedly be liable to very great abuse; 
and which in his opinion could only be 
justified by the present state of Ireland, 
and by those circumstances which might 
be expected to arise in the course of the 
next six months in that country. The 
circumstances to which he alluded, he need 
searcely say, were the probable insuffi- 
ciency of the demand for labour during 
the next six months, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulty of obtaining subsistence for 
the people during that time. It having 


been, as he believed, the general feeling 
of their Lordships, that it would be con- 
venient and desirable, as far as might be 
practicable, to suspend the continuation of 
presentments for public works in Ireland 
—liable as those presentments had been 
found to very considerable abuse, and in- 


tended, as they originally were, to last 
only for a limited period—the necessary 
result of that suspension would be, that 
for some months of the time before those 
measures came into operation, which he 
trusted would provide a greater amount of 
labour, and a more regular demand for la- 
bour, in that country than had been hitherto 
afforded, a very large and pressing amount 
of destitution would be found to exist in 
various places, for which it was the duty 
of Parliament, as far as legislation could do 
so, to provide a remedy. By the Bill which 
he now held in his hand, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was enabled to appoint a relief com- 
mission, or rather a relief committee, for 
the purpose of giving general directions for 
the relief of the misery and distress which 
at this time prevailed to a most alarming 
degree in many parts of Ireland. He was 
sure, when their Lordships looked at the 
constitution of that committee, and when 
they knew it was to include Sir J. Bur- 
goyne, whose experience, skill, assiduity, 
and judgment, had been displayed in the 
conduct of most important affairs, they 
would admit that it was as well adapted to 
discharge the important functions con- 
nected with the administration of relief in 
Ireland, as any committee that could pos- 
sibly be formed. This commission having 
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been appointed, it was proposed that relief 
committees should be appointed in different 
parts of Ireland, under the authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and that these committees 
should provide, where it was necessary, for 
the relief of the destitute poor. The guar- 
dians of the poor were in all cases to be 
members of the relief committees; but to 
them were to be added, by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the names of other persons, in- 
cluding the names of the magistrates re- 
sident in each electoral division; and to 
these persons was to be committed the 
power of administering the provisions of 
this Bill. The Treasury was to be autho- 
rized to make advances to relief commit- 
tees, and to grant loans for the purpose of 
administering relief; and, in order to pro- 
vide funds for the purchase of food, rates 
were to be levied, and loans might be ad- 
vanced upon those rates. The Treasury 
were to be authorized to make advances of 
sums in aid of rates and subscriptions; but 
they were not to be confined strietly to any 
exact proportion. Although it was intend- 
ed that the sums granted by the Treasury 
should generally bear the proportion of one 
half to the amounts contributed in the seve- 
ral districts, it was provided by this mea- 
sure that the Lords of the Treasury should 
have the power, in wealthy districts, where 
it was reasonable to suppose that large 
subscriptions and rates would be obtained, 
to give such a sum in aid as they might 
deem necessary, and which would be less 
than would be afforded in the case of poor 
and destitute districts; and, on the other 
hand, that in those parts of Ireland where 
unhappily poverty and destitution had ex- 
tended to the middle classes, their Lord- 
ships should have the power to grant, in 
aid of the rates, larger loans than they 
would do in districts which were more fa- 
vourably cireumstanced. These were nearly 
all the propositions contained in the present 
Bill; and he must state to their Lordships, 
that the measure was introduced solely for 
the purpose of meeting what was supposed. 
to be a temporary exigency, and that its 
provisions were not intended to be drawn 
into a precedent. The measure stood 
upon its own merits; and he could not 
doubt that its provisions would be brought 
into exercise, in many cases, with most be- 
neficial results. It would have been more 
satisfactory to him (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), had he been able, concurrently 
with this Bill, to present for their Lord- 
ships’ consideration a measure, the effect of 
which would be to stimulate improvement, 
and to increase the amount of labour, by 
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the advances which it was proposed to 
make for the encouragement of that new 
class of improvements which could alone 
create an effectual demand for labour, and 
provide sources of employment at this eri- 
sis. Their Lordships were, however, aware, 
that delays had occurred which had pre- 
vented other Bills from being sent up to 
that House; but, regarding this measure 
as one of pressing importance, he had not 
thought it right to postpone bringing it 
under their Lordships’ consideration, and 
he trusted they would see the expediency 
of passing it without delay. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM did not anticipate 
that anything like party feeling was likely 
to prevail with regard to this question on 
either side of the House; and he must 
say that among the extremely painful and 
lamentable facts of which every post brought 
information from the sister kingdom, from 
Scotland, and even from some parts of 
England, the fact upon which the eye re- 
posed with the least discomfort, and indeed 
with comparative satisfaction, was the good 
feeling so generally prevailing; the ab- 
sence of all party or personal feelings; 
and the general calmness, deliberation, 
and candour with which the measures sub- 
mitted to their consideration had been con- 


sidered by the Members of both branches 


of the Legislature. This state of feeling 
was worthy of men placed in such a crisis, 
and honourable to the Members of either 
House. He (Lord Brougham) must, how- 
ever, say a word as to the time at which 
they were now called upon to consider this 
question. He felt bound to state his opin- 
ion, which he had shadowed out at the be- 
ginning of the Session, that Parliament 
ought to have assembled earlier in the year. 
If there had been nothing that Parliament 
could do—if the matter had been one which 
was to be left to the private operation of 
individual interests and feelings, the inter- 
ests of the sufferers, and the charitable 
feelings of those who could relieve them— 
if only the Government were to act—and 
if there was to be no legislation at all on 
the subject—he could perfectly well con- 
ceive that there would not only have been 
no use in assembling the Parliament, but 
that such a step would have been inex- | 
pedient. But in the actual circumstances 
of the case, he would ask, why was Par- 
liament not called together in Novem- 
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ber? As the remedy was to be legisla- | 
tion, why not assemble the Legislature ? | 
The same necessity which now exist- | 
ed, existed equally in the month of Oc- | 
tober; to a certain degree, it had existed | 
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even in the month of August. They were 
now in the middle of February; five or 
six weeks must elapse before the Govern. 
ment measures could be got through, and 
this deplorable necessity for interferenee 
existed just as much in the middle of No. 
vember. He contended that they ought, 
therefore, to have been there in the month 
of November. He knew it had been said 
that it was better. not to bring over the 
Irish Members at that time. But so it was 
better not to bring them over now. If itwere 
not good for Ireland to bring over the Irish 
Members in November, neither could it 
be desirable that they should come over in 
the middle of February. Parliament might 
have met; there was no necessity for a 
call of the House; and the desirableness of 
the Irish Members remaining in Ireland, 
might have been a very good argument 
against a call of the House. There were 
some things he could not help thinking 
that the Irish landlords could have done 
just as well by their agents, and among 
them were the 6,400 processes that had 
been lately served in one part of Ireland, 
4,000 of which were for non-payment of 
rent. This was not the principle upon 
which a noble Friend of his had acted; 
his noble Friend had not thought it ne- 
cessary to serve his tenants with no- 
tices to quit in the midst of one of the 
most severe winters that had ever been 
known, and by this means to add to the 
afflictions of the people; in the midst of 
the pestilence, too, which followed, as it 
generally did, in the train of famine. His 
noble Friend, who was in the receipt of 
property in Ireland to the amount of 9,0001. 
a year, as well managed as any in Ireland, 
had from 4,000 to 5,000 tenants, and the 
average rent of each tenant was not more 
than 45s. per acre, while many of them 
paid no more than 4s. or 5s. None of 
these 4,000 tenants had his noble Friend 
found it necessary to eject for the 5s. of 
rent unpaid, when the persons were in 4 
state of dreadful and hopeless destitution ; 
while other proprietors, in the exercise of 
an unquestioned and unquestionable, and 
undenied and undeniable right to appeal to 
the law if a 5s. rent was not paid, had 
thought fit, having regard to the state of 


the country, and the famine, and the fact 
| that the 5s. rent could not be paid, because 


the tenant was in a state of absolute and 
hopeless destitution—these proprietors, he 
said, had thought it fitting and expedient, 
and also humane and charitable, perhaps, 
to turn out these wretched creatures, when 
there was no food in the country, and no 
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money to buy it. He had ascertained that 
702 of those paupers who now crowded the 
port of Liverpool, had been driven by pro- 
cess of ejectment from the district to which 
he had alluded. Perhaps some persons 
might be of opinion that there would be 
no harm in bringing over such proprietors, 
while there was a chance of the Bills Par- 
liament might pass doing some good. He 
wished to record anew his objection to any 
measures of relief that proceeded on the 
assumption of the doctrine, that it was 
part of the duty of any Government what- 
ever to feed the people of any country, or 
to provide food, wages, or labour for the 
people. The duty of the Government was 
to secure the rights of the people and the 
rights of property; never to interfere with 
either one right or the other; and to smooth 
away every obstacle, and remove every im- 
pediment, which either bad laws, the vio- 
lence or the wickedness of men or of courts, 
might interpose in the way of every man | 
dealing with his property as he listed, and 
disposing of his labour where and how he 
might think proper. It was never the duty 
of a Government to interfere, except in ex- 
traordinary and almost unparalleled cireum- 
stances; and the proof of that extraordinary 
necessity lay upon those who recommended 
interference. The proof of the excepted 
cases existing lay on those who departed 
from the rule, who would have to show that 
they might safely apply the funds of the peo- 
ple to the relief of such a necessity, and that 
they had the right to give the relief; be- 
cause they had no right to give relief to one 
at the expense of another part of the com- 
munity. It was easy to say, let us vote | 
millions to relieve the distress in Ireland, 
or to attempt to relieve the distress; but 
there must first be shown such a pressure 
of overruling and overwhelming necessity 
as forced the Government to interfere, 
whether they would or not. He did not 
mean to blame the Government. Very 
probably if he were himself in their posi- 
tion he should be unable to resist the cries 
of distress that were ringing in their ear; but 
there were positions, both civil and military, 
in which it was more difficult to stand still 
than to move, even when one knew if he 
did move, he did so at his highest peril. 
There were cases when it was more dif- 
ficult to do nothing than not to do some- 
thing, although the trying todo something 
were almost certain mischief. His next | 
position was that the Government must | 
take most especial care, even now, that in | 
this overwhelming weight, this eruel and | 
harsh pressure, this almost unbearable | 
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pressure, what they were about to do 
should not make the thing worse—that 
they did not do harm instead of good—and 
that would depend upon the character of 
the mischief and the nature of the mea- 
sures intended to remedy it. He hoped 
he should not be reckoned too speculative 


|if he said that it appeared to him hardly 


possible to frame or devise a measure the 
tendency of which was not to create more 
harm than it relieved, or professed to re- 
lieve, in dealing with the existing dis- 
tress. The expenditure of the Govern- 
ment money had already done some evil. 
No one doubted that under the Labour- 
rate Act some good had been done; but it 
was certain that also there had been a 
great deal of bad management, and great 
abuses, when the very money raised from 
the people had been employed in spoiling 
the roads, in making good roads perfectly 
impassable. Parliament having made one 
step into the ditch in the month of August 
last, that was enough to make them pause 
—to require all the light that was necessary 
—lest they should do what might produce 
the same bad consequences, and worse. 
That was the moral he drew from the failure 
of the measures proposed at the end of last 
Session. They were all agreed that a 
great amount of evil had been done; and 
one part of the plan now proposed was to 
wean the workmen from bad and unprofit- 
able works. They found they had got 
into a lock, and now Parliament would wil- 


lingly draw back; but they could not. A 


great number of roads had been reduced 
to so terrible a state by the improvements 
that had taken place in them, that it was 
necessary to throw good money after bad, 
with the hope of restoring the roads to 


| their former state; there could not be a 


more reasonable request than that made by 
parties who demanded that they should have 
their former good roads restored to them, 
instead of their present bad ones being 
continued and extended. Would not their 
Lordships all say, that if they could they 
would recall the Bill of last August? It 


| was a lamentable thing to think that 


500,000 persons commanded by a staff of 
11,000 check clerks should have been em- 
ployed for little purpose but to do mischief 
instead of good: he would much rather that 
there had been 11,000 men employed, and 
only fifty clerks to look after them. But how 
had these 500,000 men been employed ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the destroying of the roads was the excep- 
tion. The general rule was, that good 
roads had been made. 
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be so represented. But admit that no 
great harm had been done in destroying 
the roads, yet great harm, indeed, had 
been done in destroying farm labour. 
The tendency of the Government employ- 
ment was to induce labourers to leave the 
farm, where they earned ls. 2d. a day, and 
go to the roads, where they earned only 
10d. a day, because on the roads they did 
no work at all worthy of the name, and on 
the farm they were obliged to do a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wages. All these 
things ought to make them extremely cau- 
tious how they proceeded in the same 
course. Unhappily, their course was in a 
wrong direction, and they could not stop— 
matters must get daily worse. His fear 
was, that if Government went on as they 
were doing, they would habituate the peo- 
ple of Ireland, not to stand alone, but 
to run in leading-strings, and then they 
would be unable, without great difficulty, 
to withdraw the artificial guidance and sup- 
port. The Irish labourer would look to other 
means of employment than the tilling of 
the ground. Now, the Government ought 
not to enter into the labour market to 
eonflict with the landlord, the manufac- 
turer, or whoever had capital and employed 


labour in Ireland, were he ever so small a 


holder. The consequence of so doing 
would be, that long after the famine the 
mischief of such a course would conti- 
nue, and would scatter its baneful fruits 
over the land. He did not mean to give 
any opposition to the Bill; but he would 
merely request the Government to give 
their most careful attention to the points 
which he had suggested for their consider- 
ation. He had seen the letter from Sir 
George Grey to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which seemed to be the best expo- 
sition that could be given of the objects of 
the present measure. But there were some 
curious inconsistencies in it. In the first 
place, it said that relief should be given 
only in food, and that the food was re- 
quired to be sold at not less than the cost 
price; but, in the next sentence, the letter 
said that the food might be given away if 
there was an urgent necessity for it. No 
provision seemed to have been made for 
any medium course, when a man might 
have some money, though not enough to 
purchase the food at cost price; to him, 
therefore, although he had some money, 
food was to be given for nothing, in pur- 
suance of the instructions contained in the 
letter. Because he could not pay all, 
he was not to pay what he could pay! 
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Again, the letter proclaimed that the 
relations between the landlord and the ten. 
ant and labourer should be by all means 
restored; but the whole system it recom. 
mended went to render that restoration 
impossible. And the evil was so much the 
worse in Ireland because the Irishman had 
not the Englishman’s determination to 
work, or the Scotchman’s pride, whieh 
would not let him beg—so much so, that 
the Highlanders would lie down and die by 
their hill sides (and they were doing so 
now) quietly and contentedly, rather than 
incur the odium of begging. But then 
again the letter said, that the gratuitous 
distribution of food was not to be made 
without proper inquiry. Could anything 
be more vague or bootless than such an 
instruction to the Committee? When 
man was starving, or supposed to be star- 
ving, he would be sure to be relieved with- 
out inquiry. He very much regretted to 
have to adopt a line of observation which 
might look like harshness or an indifference 
to the sufferings of these poor persons; but 
at the same time, he was bound to con- 
sider also the sufferings of England and 
the state of England, and the effect of 
these measures on the condition of Eng- 
land as a nation, Nor could he shut his 
eyes to the probability that, even although 
the evil might be overcome this year, there 
might be worse years to look forward to, 
and that the convulsion we should have 
operated in the labour market in Ireland, 
would produce the most dire consequences 
—consequences which would not cease 
with the ceasing of the cause of our exer- 
tions. Enough had not been done by those 
who were on the spot, and were more im- 
mediately interested; yet there were ad- 
mirable exceptions. For instance, in one 
district in Ireland, people belonging them- 
selves to the poorer classes, and who were 
themselves the objects of pity and commi- 
seration, had given their money and their 
labour, to them their chief property. In 
that district, 1701. had been collected for 
the relief of the poor, and 1301. of this 
sum had been contributed by the small 
farmers, the priests, and the policemen of 
the district. What, then, had the land- 
lords done in the same district? They had 
subscribed 407. But there were honoura- 
ble exceptions. The conduct of two ladies, 
whom he should name (the Misses Gas- 
coyne), was deserving of the highest praise. 
These ladies, who were surrounded with 
the comforts bestowed by wealth, went over 
to their Irish estates for the sole purpose 
of relieving the distress which prevailed 
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there, and had since been constantly en- 
gaged in distributing charity and assist- 
ance to those in their neighbourhood who 
were suffering from privations. He highly 
approved of such conduct. They wrote, 
however, most dreadful accounts of the 
manner in which the Government moncy 
was abused, being much squandered on 
those who had not the least claim to it. 
He greatly honoured these charitable 
women, Did any one suppose that he had 
ever made any observation with a view to 
oppose the application of private funds to 
the purposes of charity? There were many 
who had property in Ireland, and who had 
acted in the most generous manner in af- 
fording relief; and amongst them he could 
not avoid on that occasion alluding to 
Lady Carbery, who, although in the pos- 
session of large estates and a large income, 
had reduced her expenditure almost to the 
necessaries of life, in order to afford relief. 
The relief afforded by these humane per- 
sons to whom he had alluded, was given 
under the inspection of those who afforded 
the funds; and the result of such inspec- 
tion of the distribution of relief was to 
show that a large portion of the Govern- 
ment relief was in some cases given to 
those who ought not to have it, whilst the 
poor and those really requiring such relief 
were deprived of it. He wished to avoid 
all irritating topics in reference to a sub- 
ject like that which was before them; but 
such absurdities had been uttered on the 
other side of the Channel, attributing the 
present distress to the Union, that he could 
not help reading a letter descriptive of the 
state of Ireland long before the Act of Union 
passed—before the destruction of that most 
virtuous, pure, and patriotie body—that 
most patriotic of all assemblies ever known 
since the days of Sparta, the days of La- 
eedemonian purity—an assembly which, 
whilst it extended its blessings over its 
own country, did honour to the Irish name 
all over the world. Of course, he meant 
the assembly that met before 1801, ‘ not 
a bow-shot from the College.’’ But he had 
that in his hand which told a very different 
story. It was a letter (written in 1741) 
from Lord Chancellor Jocelyn to Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, in which he said that— 


“The people were at that time in a very me- 
lancholy way. Two hard winters had undone 
the lower sort, who being accustomed to softer 
seasons for many years had neglected to make pro- 
vision for their families ; that the potato, which 
was the food of nine in ten of the people, had fail- 
ed, and the cattle were perishing for want of fod- 
der ; that in consequence fluxes and fevers ensued, 
and the number of prisoners was so great, that it 
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had been necessary to send down three judges— 
(so that crime at least had not been invented since 
the Union) one of whom had died of gaol fever, 
and the Attorney General, who had been sent in 
his place, was not expected to survive.” 

The letter went on to say, that they were 
in hopes that Connaught would have es- 
caped, but things were quite as bad there; 
and one of the Barons of the Cork circuit, 
he added— 

“Wrote that they were grievously offended daily 
with miserable spectacles of expiring wretches and 
the most noisome smells.” 

Now, no doubt the Union had produced 
that irreparable loss to Ireland—the loss of 
the Irish Parliament. sre prt Yes, 
irreparable; for he doubted whether any 
law could have the moral potency to create 
any body nearly approaching to what the 
Irish Parliament was. But at the same 
time it was clear from this letter that such 
astate of things as now existed could not 
be attributed to the Union. It was just 
as clear that the present distress was not 
without example. A worse case existed 
in 1741, and yet Parliament did not in- 
terpose. The question, however, now, 
was the remedy. The people of England 
were taught to look on the people of 
Ireland as thrown on them for support. 
It was true they were told that whatever 
they advanced should be repaid. All the 
Irish gentlemen say, ‘‘ Oh, of course, we 
mean to repay you. Only give us your 
money as a loan—of course we mean and 
intend to repay you.”’ So said they all 
in public. But when he had privately 
put the question to some of them, ‘ But 
do you think you will repay ?”’ that was 
a very different thing. He had never 
yet met one of them who seemed to have 
any kind of confidence that they would re- 
pay. Indeed, it was more usual with them 
to say, ‘* We have all the will, but we don't 
think we shall be able.’’ Some noble Lord 
had said, ‘‘ Our repaying is out of the ques- 
tion, but we intend it.’”” When we in Eng- 
land wanted money, however, we could not 
go into the money market, and get it at the 
eurrent interest on such security. And 
those who held this language seemed to 
forget how their estates were mortgaged, 
and that yet they contrived to command 
all the luxyries of life, such as all men in 
the same rank in England could not com- 
mand—they could have their servants, 
their carriages, an ‘heir French wines. 
These were some of the complaints we in 
England made against those who came to 
ask for money; and as they came to ask 
for money, it entitled us to make remarks 
which would otherwise be indelicate; and 
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we also complained that in Ireland they did 
not pay the taxes we did; for instance, not 
the income tax, nor the assessed taxes, nor 
the land tax. Of this there could be no 
doubt, that something must be done to pre- 
vent the scenes which at the present mo- 
ment were going on in the west of Eng- 
land. It was well known that now as many 
as 900 a day arrived in this country from 
Ireland, and they were not emigrants 
who were going out to the colonies; on 
the contrary, many of them were pro- 
fessional beggars, and most of them de- 
nied having any property, though a few 
pounds were secreted about their per- 
sons. Much had been said at different 
times of the exemption which Ireland en- 
joyed from the burden of assessed taxes. 
To him it appeared that it would have been 
much better if Ireland had been subjected 
to assessed taxes; for, in such a case, that 
part of the United Kingdom would have 
had all the benefit without the evils of sump- 
tuary laws. Ina discussion like the pre- 
sent, it was a fact not unworthy of atten- 
tion, that in Ireland a larger proportion of 
the land was mortgaged, than in any other 
country whatever. Out of a rental of 
14,000,000/., the sums paid to mortgagees 
did not amount toless than from 5,000,0001. 
to 6,000,000/. Looking, then, at the 
state of the landlords, he could not help 
feeling for that class the greatest compas- 
sion; and he hoped that relief would be 
given to them by enabling tenants for life 
to obtain money under due precautions— 
under such precautions as would be fair 
to those in the remainder; and if loans 
were given to mortgagors, tenants in fee- 
simple, we should prevent them from ob- 
taining money to-day to pay off mortga- 
ges, with the view to-morrow of negotiat- 
ing fresh loans and creating new mort- 
gages. It was the duty of the House to 
protect the remainderman against the 
lifeholder, and the mortgagor against a 
repetition of imprudence; and he hoped 
that duty would not be neglected. In 
doing a generous action, nothing was 
more painful, nothing more indelicate, 
than to reproach the object of one’s 
bounty by saying that he had brought all 
the misery that he was suffering upon 
himself, But such an observation applied 
to the man, and not to the lawgiver. He 
stood there not in the character of one man 
who proposed to assist his fellow-man, but 
as a trustee for the public; and the public 
did not propose to help one, but many; 
therefore the rules of generosity and of de- 
lieate feeling which ought to govern indi- 
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vidual intercourse must be put out of view’ 
in dealing with national funds to be applied 
to national relief. The Legislature was in. 
terposing between the labourer and his em- 
ployer for the benefit of both. With these 
observations he should leave the Bill in the 
hands of their Lordships. 

The Eart of LUCAN rose to inquire 
from the noble and learned Lord near him, 
upon what authority he stated the number 
of ejectments which took place in Mayo as 
upwards of 6,000 ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM replied, that the 
authority was an official return, quoted in 
the House of Commons by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The Eart of LUCAN said, that there 
were a large number of processes returned 
at the sessions of Ballina; but these were 
not ejectments from land; and his noble 
and learned Friend did not appear to un- 
derstand that circumstance. He (the Earl 
of Lucan) searcely ever met an English- 
man who understood anything about Ire- 
land; and he believed that but few English- 
men knew so little about it as the noble and 
learned Lord. Every one acquainted with 
the condition of Ireland was aware that 
those processes were issued at the instance 
of the poor middleman against persons who 
held ground in that very minutely divided 
system called conacre. The noble and 
learned Lord expressed the great pleasure 
which he felt in witnessing the unanimity 
of good feeling that prevailed amongst 
all parties on the subject of the measures 
for the relief of Ireland; but he (the Earl 
of Lucan) would say, that he never heard a 
speech of a more acrimonious character, 
both as regarded Irish landlords and every- 
thing connected with Ireland, than the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord. He 
hoped that the House did not believe that 
these processes were ejectments — that 
4,000 ejectments had been issued; and, for 
his part, he did not believe one word of it. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that of the 
number of processes, namely, 6,300, there 
were 4,000 for rent due; and one might 
naturally think that such were ejectments, 
when such a fact was stated as a cause of 
the influx of Irish paupers into Liverpool. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH re- 
marked that if the proceedings had been 
undertaken by landlords, they would have 
been by civil bill process, so that the dis- 
tinction was obvious. 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, it is not 
my intention to offer any objection to the 
passing of this Bill, which is but a tempo- 
rary measure, of which, regarding it in 
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that sense, I am bound to say that it vio- 
lates many of the rules of political econo- 
my and of ordinary produce. A temporary 
measure it is; and if it were anything but 
a temporary measure, brought forward to 
meet the pressure of extreme necessity 
and severe calamity, such as prevents us 
from entertaining any consideration but 
that of providing for the present necessity, 
and preventing a large portion of the peo- 
ple of Ireland from perishing by famine— 
if under any other circumstances a Bill 
such as that which now lies upon your 
Lordships’ Table were brought forward, so 
far from receiving the unanimous sanction 
of this or the other House of Parliament, 
it would be very difficult to find a Member 
of either House who would undertake the 
responsibility of supporting it. I beg now 
to call the attention of your Lordships to 
some of the provisions of the Bill, not in 
the shape of an objection to the Bill, 
which, as I have before remarked, is only 
temporary, but merely for the purpose of 
showing your Lordships—especially after 
the speech of my noble and learned Friend 
behind me (Lord Brougham), who dealt in 
too indiscriminate a censure on the charac- 
ter of Irish proprietors—the condition of 
those proprietors, and because I wish the 
country to understand the position which 
those landlords and proprietors occupy as 
regards the measures proposed for the re- 
lief of the disasters in Ireland, and the 
taxation which is to be imposed under the 
provisions of this Bill. Never, I believe, 
on any former occasion has such unlimited, 
unconstitutional, and absolute power been 
given over local taxation, as that which 
is to be given by the Bill before us— 
power of local taxation, and absolutely 
unrestricted power over the public Trea- 
sury—power without stint or control in 
the Executive Government. In the first 
instance, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
is by this Bill authorized to appoint re- 
lief committees wherever he thinks proper, 
and the Commissioners are to have power 
of appointing officers and a staff as large as 
may be required by the emergency, includ- 
ing the appointment of inspectors. The 
first duty to be performed in carrying this 
Bill into operation, is the issue of an order 
by the Lord Lieutenant, to the effect that 
in any electoral district or division in which 


the Lord Lieutenant shall think that such | 
acourse may be necessary, a committee | 
should be appointed, called a relief com- | 
Inittee, that committee to consist, with the | 


exception of the resident justices of the 
district, and the elected guardians, of per- 
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sons nominated at the sole will and plea- 
sure of the Lord Lieutenant. Thus this 
body may be formed in such a manner as 
to exclude the principal landed proprietors, 
and to consist mainly of those appointed, 
as I have already observed, at the will and 
pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant. Let the 
House now look at the power that is given 
to these bodies, from which the landlords 
are excluded. They are empowered to 
form a list of such and so many persons as 
may seem to them deserving and in want 
of aid from any fund whatever which may 
happen to be placed at the disposal of the 
Government; and such committees possess 
unbounded power in authorizing the appli- 
cation of money for immediate relief. 
Upon those proceedings it has been said 
that there is a check—that there is a 
check in the Finance Committee—a check 
in the local authorities; but it should be 
remembered that if the Lord Lieutenant 
possesses the power of altering the amounts 
granted, he of course possesses the power 
of increasing as well as that of diminishing; 
and, as I before said, the Lord Lieutenant 
is in no manner restricted with respect to 
the appointment of the relief committees. 
He may select whomsoever he chooses— 
he might select men who do not possess a 
shilling’s worth of property in the district 
—he may select men who by their votes 
and proceedings in the committee will not 
be responsible for one farthing of the 
money to be expended; and yet a pro- 
position so extraordinary has been unani- 
mously consented to by the Irish repre- 
sentatives in the other House, and by the 
Irish Peers, merely on consideration of the 
present distress : so deep is their sense of 
the present emergency, that they agreed 
at once to invest the Government with un- 
limited powers. It has often been said 
that they are thoughtless and improvident. 
No one, however, can deny that they have 
now manifested an utter disregard of selfish 
considerations—that in a manner the most 
reckless they are willing to sacrifice their 
own interest to provide for the wants of 
the poor. My Lords, I say that the man- 
ner in which they have consented to place 
their whole property in the hands of an 
irresponsible tribunal, and to support the 
Government without distinction of party, 
giving it the whole control of and power of 
taxing their properties for the relief of the 
distress, not merely on their own proper- 
ties, but in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the districts in which they hold pre- 
perty, ought to convince us that this a 
moment of all others when the Irish land- 
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lords do not deserve to have it imputed to 
them that they are indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of the people, or that they are 
unwilling to take upon themselves the full 
amount of the burdens for which they 
ought to be responsible. There is an- 
other extraordinary power in this Bill, 
which affects not only the Irish landlords 
but the British public, namely, giving to 
the Executive, for the first time, I believe, 
a power to dispose of the public money in 
the relief of the distress ; for although the 
sum to be given by way of loan is limited 
to 300,000/., there is no limit fixed to the 
extent to which the Commissioners of the 
Treasury may advance grants in aid of 
contributions. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE and 
Eart GREY interposed, observing, that 
the power of granting money was limited 
by the grants which, from time to time, 
Parliament might vote for that purpose. 

Lorp STANLEY resumed: It is true 
that in the 17th clause, the power given to 
the Treasury is to grant money according 
to the votes of Parliament, but no greater 
power could be given; so far I am in error 
in saying that the power of the Treasury 
is unlimited. This Bill I look upon to be 
not only of a most exceptional, but of a 
most exceptionable character; it violates 


the rules of political economy; and, to some | 


extent agreeing in the observations of my 
noble and learned Friend, I may add, that 
it is possible it may leave behind all the 
old evils, notwithstanding all the good 
which it may do in relieving the present 
necessity. But all those considerations 
must be overlooked. Your Lordships are 
prepared to overlook them; and the other 
House has wisely made them yield before 
the paramount consideration that the peo- 
ple of Ireland must not be allowed to 
starve, if the responsibility of England 
and of Ireland can prevent it. And I say, 
my Lords, that that consideration, and 
none other, could have justified the intro- 
duction of this Bill. The powers granted 
by it are, with regard to the public purse, 
almost unlimited—with regard to the local 
taxation of Ireland, absolutely unlimited; 
and I say it is to the credit of the Irish 
proprietors that there has not been one 
word of complaint uttered by any one of 
them—-so far, at least, as I have heard— 
of the extent to which their properties are 
likely to be incumbered by the irresponsi- 
ble authority of the Executive conferred 
by this Bill. There is one provision of 
this Bill, however, which I should say is 
even more objectionable than any other. 
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It is one which gives a power never before 
vested in any irresponsible body, not only 
of fixing the taxation for the relief of par. 
ticular districts, but of declaring who are 
the persons that shall be called upon to 
pay. If it were said, ‘‘ There shall be the 
power in the Lord Lieutenant to prescribe 
in such a manner as that every individual 
proprietor shall provide for all the destitute 
who shall be on his property, to the extent 
to which that property shall go,’’ that 
provision, strong as it would be, would be 
infinitely less objectionable and less dan- 
gerous than that which gives to the Lord 


, Lieutenant the power of saying, ‘‘ A shall 


pay for A’s poor, or B shall pay for B’s 
poor, or A and B together shall pay for A 
and B’s poor ;’’ with the further power of 
saying, as he has, “A, B, and C being 
together, A, B, and C shall pay conjointly 
for the poor of that district in which ( 
may not be responsible by the inhabitaney 
of one poor person.”” That is a great 
power for the law to exercise; but it is in- 
finitely greater when it is placed in the 
hands of one person. I do not, from my 
knowledge of my noble Friend the present 
Lord Lieutenant, doubt that this power 
will be properly exercised: but it is an 
enormous power to vest in any officer. 
But, my Lords, objectionable in so man 

points as this Bill is, I had rather that the 
responsibility should be left altogether with 
Her Majesty’s Government, than that your 
Lordships should attempt to alter or ma- 
terially to amend this Bill. I would rather 
let it be said, ‘Those are the powers 
which the Government has asked for—those 
powers in a great national emergency Her 
Majesty’s Government deem indispensable; 
they ask for our confidence—we give it 
them to the fullest and most unlimited 
extent.’ And, for my own part, whilst I 
do not say that many parts of the Bill 
might not be improved, I think that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
the Bill being only of temporary duration 
—being intended to last only for eight 
months to come—I do think, I say, it 
would be infinitely better that the Bill 
should pass in the form it is proposed by 
the Government, than that your Lordships 
should attempt to amend that, which in its 
whole essence, and in the whole of its pro- 
visions, is so exceptional, that it is difficult 
to say to what particulars your amend- 
ments should refer. What I principally 
rose for, however, was to express an urgent 
hope, that, in proportion to the readiness 
which Irish Members and Irish proprietors, 
and the two Houses of Parliament, have’ 
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shown to meet the views of the Govern- 
ment in legislating for an immediate remedy 
for a temporary, but most formidable emer- 
gency, just in the same proportion will be 
the caution with which the Government 
will approach the subject of a more perma- 
nent provision for Ireland. The evil that 
may be done by improvident legislation for 
the next eight months, may not be incon- 
siderable; but the evil you will do will be 
far greater, if you introduce and try to 
press upon Ireland measures for the per- 
manent relief of the people, which are at 
variance with the feelings, adverse to the 
opinions, and condemned by the judgment 
of those of the educated and intelligent 
classes who know most of Ireland, and on 
whom the burden of taxation is about to 
fall. Depend upon it, my Lords, nothing 
can be more fatal than the passing by the 
British Parliament of a measure of poor- 
law relief, condemned by the representa- 
tives of the people of Ireland. I trust 
that, although this question is not now 
before your Lordships, I may be permitted 
—in no spirit of hostility, but rather with 
the view of making suggestions on points 
with regard to which I think the greatest 
consideration will be required—to suggest 
three or four provisions, which, as I think, 
ought to be—but which, as it appears to 
me, are not—borne in mind in providing a 
permanent poor law for Ireland. My Lords, 
you are about, by the poor law you are 
seeking to introduce, for the first time to 
confer an absolute right of relief. {The 
Marquess of LaxspownE: No!] Pardon 
me, it is so, unless some alteration has 
been made in the first clause of the Bill. 
You are about'to confer an absolute right 
to relief. [The Marquess of Lanspowne : 
No!] My noble Friend must misunder- 
stand me. By the Bill as it at present 
stands, boards of guardians in the different 
unions of Ireland are not only ‘ autho- 
rized and empowered,” but they are ‘ au- 
thorized and required’ to make provision 
for all persons permanently disabled, infirm, 
and so forth, either within or without the 
workhouse, as may seem best. Now, the 
present law gives to boards of guardians 
heen to relieve, but within the work- 

ouse only ; but the Bill you are about®to 
introduce requires the guardians to relieve 
either within or without the workhouse. 
I think, therefore, my Lords, I am not 
wrong when I state that with regard to the 
permanently disabled, aged, or infirm, you 
are about to confer a right to relief which 
they do not possess at present. For my 
own part, though I know how heavy a bur- 
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den even in that case may be thrown upon 
Ireland, yet I think the provision a wise 
one, and one to which for a moment I[ 
should not seek to object. But you are 
going further, and by the present Bill you 
are authorizing provision to be made for 
the able-bodied either within, or in certain 
cases without, the doors of the workhouse 
—you are authorizing the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to require the board of guar- 
dians in certain cases to provide for the 
able-bodied out of the workhouse. I am 
not arguing that provision now. It ma 

be a necessary one ; but itis one on which 
wuch is to be said—one that must be 
watched with the greatest possible caution 
—one that has a tendency more than any 
other to extend and increase indefinitely 
not only the pressure of the poor rate it- 
self, but to encourage the unfortunate ten- 
dency on the part of the Irish people to 
prefer relief without labour, to an indepen- 
dent subsistence derived from labour. Now 
the point to which I wish to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention is this. You are about to 
lay a very heavy burden upon the land of 
Ireland ; you are about to require that the 
land of Ireland shall support the great 
body of its destitute poor. It is not un- 
worthy of your Lordships, and I trust it 
will not be lost sight of by Her Majesty’s 
Government, to consider whether those 
provisions which under the limited amount 
of relief now granted, may have been found 
wise, safe, and sufficient, with regard to 
the constitution of boards of guardians, 
may not be equally unwise and unsafe when 
we come to grant a much moreextended aid, 
and impose so much heavier burdens; and I 
am sure your Lordships will see that whilst 
you are imposing upon Ireland the full 
amount, or nearly the full amount, of the 
burden which England is called upon to 
bear, you are bound in fairness and can- 
dour to give to Ireland the same protection 
against waste and abuse which has been 
given to England. There are two points in 
which the Irish poor law essentially differs 
from the English law with regard to the 
constitution of the boards of guardians. 
In the first place, the condition of things 
to start with is very different, because, un- 
happily, property in Ireland is divided 
much between the very high and the very 
low; and that class which in England forms 
the most important constituent in boards 
of guardians, namely, the middling and 
substantial farmer, is just the class in 
which Ireland is most deficient. Then, if 
the power devolves, as it does in Ireland in 
a great measure, on the lower and poorer 
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classes—on a class little above the labour- 
ers themselves—it may be well for your 
Lordships to consider whether it is wise 
that there should be interposed, for the 
sake of prudence against waste and abuse, 
a less security than is offered in England 
by the presence of ex-officio guardians. 
And yet the law as it stands in Ireland 
limits the number of ex-officio guardians 
(who, from their position, must necessarily 
be men of some property), whilst in Eng- 
land the number is unlimited. Another 
point to be considered is, that the weight of 
the poor law in Ireland falls rather upon the 
landlord than upon the occupier. It has 
been said the landlord is the proper person 
on whom the burden should fall; and, ul- 
timately indeed, lay it where you will, he 
is the person on whom it must fall. But 
when you are about to provide for the poor 
from the funds of the parish, above all it is 
most necessary that those who are to be 
most affected by the tax shall have a pre- 
ponderating voice in the relief that is to be 
given; for if your boards of guardians con- 
sist of small farmers, those men paying not 
above one-third of the amount of taxation, 
whilst the remaining two-thirds fall upon 
the landlords, I am afraid in many cases 
there will be a greater temptation to profuse 


expenditure of the rates, and less induce- 
ment for the due and proper management 
of them, than there would be if the pressure 
fell more upon themselves, and that serious 


evils will be likely to result from it. The 
great object your Lordships should have in 
view in Ireland should be to raise a class of 
farmers who shall be themselves employers 
of labour. Inducements should be held out 
to the farmers to employ labour; for to 
say that the landlords can do it to the ex- 
tent required if their land is portioned 
out amongst a large number of pauperised 
occupiers, is to say what is consistent 
neither with common sense nor experience. 
Just in proportion as you relieve the farmer 
from the pressure of the taxation which 
will be caused by throwing hands out of 
work, so do you hold out an inducement 
to him to throw hands out of work, and ra- 
ther to trust to obtain labour at a cheap rate 
out of the poor rates. But if the pressure, 
in the first instance, of the rates which he 
has a voice in raising, fell directly on him- 
self, that very pressure would be the most 
wholesome and the only safe check, in my 
judgment, to the improvident expenditure 
which a different system of poor law would 
induce in Ireland. Now, my Lords, what- 
ever may be said against Irish landlords, I 
am sure there is more justice and good 
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sense in England than to seek, under the 
pressure of a cry, or under the belief that 
they or their fathers may have neglected 
their proper duty, to impose on them 
burdens which under similar circumstances 
would not be borne in England, and to say, 
‘* You shall have no voice in assessing the 
rates—you, who pay them, shall have them 
laid on you by small farmers, nearly alto- 
gether exempt from payment of them— 
you shall not have the means of employing 
labour, and the farmer shall have no in- 
ducement to employ labour; but by the 
votes of those who will thereby be relieved 
from the burden which they impose on you, 
your estates may be to a great extent 
confiscated under the operation of this 
law.”’ In England such a thing would lead 
to the most interminable waste; but to an 
infinitely greater degree would that be the 
case with a population who are accustomed 
to rely, not so much upon their own exer- 
tions, as upon any casual means for pro- 
viding against the distress of the hour, ut- 
terly regardless of the future. There are 
two other points, my Lords, which I ven- 
ture to suggest for the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The first is 
one which I consider all-important, if you 
mean really to have any check whatever 
against a profligate expenditure of the 
rates, That which Government proposes 
now to do, is to make the assessments, and 
to throw the burden of taxation upon whole 
unions. Now, my Lords, I know that, on 
the other hand, proposals have been made 
to throw the burdens of taxation upon the 
townlands. That, however, I consider im- 
practicable, because they are infinitely 
too small—some of them, I know, do not 
contain ahove forty or fifty acres; and the 
idea of an assessment upon such townlands 
is ridiculous. On the other hand, I am 
inclined to think that electoral divisions 
are rather too large; I think they are too 
large to give a sufficient scope to individual 
responsibility for the management of the 
property within them. But I am sure of 
this, that if you still further extend the 
liability of the proprietors, and from the 
electoral divisions throw the burden of out- 
door relief and of general taxation upon 
the unions of Ireland, from that moment 
there is an end of all inducement on 
the part of the landed proprietors to take 
the smallest concern in the management of 
their own property. I speak, my Lords, 
as an Irish proprietor—as one to some 
degree interested; you must take, there- 
fore, my statement as coming from an in- 
terested person. But when I say, I speak 
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as an Irish proprietor, notwithstanding all 
the advantages attendant upon that posi- 
tion, yet whether I should continue so, if 
this provision is introduced into this Bill, is 
a matter on which I should hesitate to pro- 
nounce any opinion before your Lordships. 
There is one more point I would urge upon 
your Lordships’ consideration; and I think 
it is one of sufficient importance to require, 
rather that it should be noticed at this 
early period, than that it should be dis- 
cussed when we come to consider the proe 
visions of the more permanent measure. 
It is the insertion of a legislative declara- 
tion which in England would appear to be 
uncalled for, because I believe the public 
sense of every board of guardians would 
practically call it into effect—I mean a de- 
claration to the effect, that no man shall 
be deemed destitute and entitled to relief, 
and that no board of guardians shall have 
the right of conferring relief upon any per- 
son who at the time is the occupier of, or 
is in possession of, land—TI do not say 
land sufficient for a garden, or half an acre 
of land, or specify any amount; but I say 
—and I am sure I shall have the concur- 
rence of nine out of every ten men practi- 
cally acquainted with Irelaad, that you 
will ruin the country if you once sanction 


the union in one person of the two charac- 


ters of pauper and farmer. I do not deny 
that there are not many of the small occu- 
piers in Ireland who are not in as great 
distress as any class of the people; but, I 
think, if you have no restriction with re- 
gard to the law, the board of guardians 
will say, ‘‘ Oh, poor fellow, he is worse off 
than any of us;”’ and the consequence will 
be, that a great portion of the funds of the 
parish will be given during one half of the 
year to persons who during the other half 
are cultivating their two or three acres of 
ground. At the same time, can it be ima- 
gined that anything can be more mis- 
ehievons—that anything could tend more 
to prevent and to retard the improvement 
of Ireland, to obstruct improved cultivation, 
and to interfere with the value of property, 
than an enactment which provides that per- 
sons with two, three, four, or five acres of 
land, should continue to hold that land, em- 
ploying no labour, but themselves deriving 
assistance from the rates of that parish 
the value of whose land they are hourly 
diminishing ? A return has been laid upon 
the Table of your Lordships’ House which 
Ihave not yet seen, but which states that 
there are 883,000 occupiers of land in Ire- 
land, and that of that number there are no 
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less than 400,000 and upwards who occupy 
less than seven acres each. Now, that 
state of things is of itself a permanent ob- 
stacle to the improvement of land in Ire- 
land. God forbid that I should reeommend 
extensive clearances, whilst such pieces of 
land afford the sole subsistence of the per- 
sons who hold them ; but when you make 
a provision by law for all the destitute— 
when you tax the country for their relief, 
it seems to me only reasonable, nay, only 
absolutely necessary, that those men should 
have the option tendered them, ‘ Will you 
receive relief upon condition of surrender- 
ing the land which you hold, or no relief ?”” 
If the number of those holders could thus 
be diminished, and if they would fall into 
the class of labourers, subsisting on wages, 
and failing that, on parochial alms, I am 
satisfied that would be the first and a ne- 
cessary step to the improvement of Ireland 
and the maintenance of its people. And, 
unless some such rule be rigidly enforced, 
whilst I admit the principle that land and 
property ought to assist poverty and desti- 
tution, yet I say you cannot call upon pro- 
perty to discharge its duties, unless it has 
its rights; and among the rights of pro- 
perty is the right of the landlord to im- 
prove his own land, instead of seeing it 
permanently occupied by a tenantry inca- 
pable of improving the soil, or even of 
earning their own subsistence from it—un- 
less, my Lords, I say, some such rights 
are enforced and secured to property, what- 
ever you may do the result will be, not 
only immediate ruin to the landed proprie- 
tors, but the ultimate aggravation of those 
evils which at the present moment press 
so heavily upon the people of Ireland. I 
trust, my Lords, you will excuse me if I 
have upon this occasion, when the measure 
is not before the House, rather preferred 
to throw out a suggestion or two upon 
points which must come under considera- 
tion hereafter, than to wait till the Bill 
comes before us, to bring them before 
your Lordships in the shape of positive 
Amendments. I desire that the Govern- 
ment should take time to consider whether 
there is any weight in the observations I 
have made. I would not for a moment in- 
terfere with this temporary provision; but 
when you make this temporary provision— 
when, without the slightest hesitation, all 
you ask is conceded, to relieve the tem- 
porary distress—then, when a heavy addi- 
tional burden is to be imposed, it is well we 
should look at the provisions which the Le- 
gislature has made to meet a different state 
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of things—that we should see that the ma- 
chinery which may have been safe for the 
one is safe for the other—that we should 
see that other provisions are introduced 
which are not called for by the present 
state of things, but which will be required 
if you are about to make so great a social 
revolution as is involved in the introduction 
of a new poor law into Ireland—and fur- 
ther, that we should see that the checks 
and prudential measures which are to be 
adopted for the purposes of humanity shall 
not be turned ultimately to the purpose, 
first, of the confiscation of landed property, 
and next, of aggravating the misery of the 
people of Ireland. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL did 
not object to the Bill, but observed, that all 
the rates would fall upon little more than 
500,000 occupiers. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) had spoken of the 
readiness with which the Irish poor took 
to begging; but the fact was, that the 
average earning of the peasantry of Ireland 
did not exceed from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per week, 
and the consequence was that they were 
never able to provide against scarcity. 
The Irish were not idle when they had 
English wages and English food. It had 


been given in evidence before the Poor 


Law Commissioners in 1836, that the wives 
and children of persons receiving these 
miserable wages were obliged to beg, but 
that they did so reluctantly and with great 
shame. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM did not rise to 
add anything to what had fallen from the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), but 
merely to express his concurrence in all 
that that noble Lord had said. He thought 
all their Lordships who were desirous that 
the question should be properly understood, 
must be grateful to the noble Lord; and 
he now rose to express his entire acquies- 
cence in every opinion which the noble 
Lord had uttered relative to that other 
measure which they might shortly expect 
from the House of Commons. He wished to 
give an instance by way of exemplification 
of the danger to which the noble Lord had 
referred, of vesting absolutely the power of 
relief in the hands of persons such as the 
noble Lord had described as likely, unless 
some alteration were made, to form the 
boards of guardians. When he (Earl Fitz- 
william) was in Ireland, in autumn last, 
he attended what was called ‘a relief 
committee.’’ The first person who applied 
to be put on the public works—which was, 
in point of fact, neither more nor less than 
applying for relief—was one who was then 
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in the occupation of thirty or forty acres 
of land. He must do the committee the 
justice to say that there was a general con- 
currence in regarding the man as ineligible; 
but the decision was not come to without 
a very strong and touching appeal to them 
from the priest, who stated what no doubt 
was true enough, that that man was in 
very great distress, in as great distress as 
any of the numerous applicants for relief. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE wished, in com- 
mon with his noble Friend, to return his 
most unfeigned and most earnest thanks to 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) for the ob- 
servations and suggestions he had offered 
to the House. He wished to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships, however, to one 
or two points in the Bill then before the 
House. With the numerous calls upon their 
time, it was quite impossible that the heads 
of the poor-law department, and of the con- 
stabulary, could properly attend to the pro- 
visions of this Act as was intended; and he 
would suggest to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they should make the Bill effec- 
tive by the introduction of some other per- 
sons who could devote the whole of their 
time to it. He entirely concurred in the 
remarks of his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Stanley) as to the constitution of boards of 
guardians, and he would throw out a sugges- 
tion relative to the constitution of relief 
committees. The letter of Sir George Grey 
recognized the fact, that very large contri- 
butions had been made independent of the 
relief committees ; if, therefore, the Govern- 
ment wished to promote subscriptions, par- 
ties who had subscribed a given sum should 
be allowed to become the administrators or 
controllers of their own alms. And this 
would, he believed, very greatly increase 
its amount. Ile very much doubted, if the 
alternative of electoral or union rating were 
adopted, whether it would be found advan- 
tageous. Before sitting down, he wished 
to say he could never give his consent to 
this Bill, if it were not to be a strictly tem- 
porary measure. If out-door relief was to 
be introduced as a principle in the law of 
the land, it behoved Parliament to pause, 
and to review its legislation—to see the 
effect that principle had produced in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and to hesitate long 
before venturing upon the experiment of 
its introduction into Ireland. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had 
drawn a distinction between the people of 
Ireland and the people of Scotland, much 
to the advantage of the latter; but what 
had been the result the very first year of 
this principle being introduced into Scot- 
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land? for if the principle of out-door relief | being presented to their Lordships which 
had failed in Scotland, it would fail much | would give the able-bodied a right to out- 
more certainly in Ireland. He referred to door relief. He mentioned this to calm 
the opinions of Sir George Sinclair, a mu- | the fears of his noble Friend. The opera- 
tual Friend of the noble Lord’s and himself, | tion of the Bill was this—the funds out of 
who had addressed the following letter to | which the electoral district was to receive 
the Poor Law Commissioners in Scotland | assistance in the first instance were union 


from the county of Caithness :— 


“Tam extremely sorry to be so often trouble- 
some, but I have this day been desired by a meet- 
ing of the ratepayers of this parish, at which I 
presided to request the board of supervision to 
inform us, whether in the event of our uniting 
with one or two adjacent parishes to form a union 
and erect a workhouse, it will be in the option of 
the local board to determine in each case whether 
a pauper shall be maintained here, and, in the 
event of his refusing to comply, to withhold public 
assistance from him; or whether it shall be in the 
power of every pauper to decline going to the 
workhouse, and insist upon an out-door allowance. 
In the latter case, it would be quite useless, we 
believe, to have recourse to this expedient, how- 
ever otherwise desirable, in order to prevent idle- 
ness, check insolence, and avert ruin. The rate 
here already exceeds 800/. per annum, with every 
prospect of increase, especially as in this, and I 
believe every other parish, there are incendiaries 
at work to stir up the paupers against the payers, 
and lead them to imagine that none of them should 


take less than sixpence per day for each, being .a | 
larger amount than any of them ever earned by 
labour, if that sum were given to both the parents 
of every family, besides, extra allowance for chil- 


dren. In the course of a very few years, unless 
some plan be taken to prevent it, the greater part 
of the rental and means of this county will be ab- 


funds; the union guardians would take 
eare to have money in hand for purposes 
of this sort, to answer the warrant of the 
| Lord Lieutenant; but there need not be 
|more than one assessment upon the union 
| for the year or six months. The Bill there- 
fore was not liable to the objections which 
| had been stated. 
| The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
‘plied: He entirely concurred with the view 
taken by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley); but their Lordships would re- 
member that on introducing the Bill in the 
first instance, he stated in the strongest 
' terms that, in itself, he conceived it to be 
‘most objectionable. This declaration could 
not be too often repeated, because he knew 
from experience that objectionable princi- 
| ples sometimes crept into legislation which 
afterwards became permanent, without 
| those who made them being aware, in the 
| first instance, of the magnitude of the evil. 
| In the present case the objectionable prin- 
| ciple was justifiable because it was neces- 
| sary, and only because it was necessary. It 


sorbed in the maintenance of pauperism, as, be- | was called for, for a short period, in conse- 
sides new applications, there are very great num- quence of the greatest pressure upon the 
po mas ce Pe attend at every meeting whole nation; and the Government could 

** a | not contemplate the rapid increase of des- 
Now he contended that that which was titution in Jreland without venturing to 
dangerous in Scotland could not be safe in| apply a temporary and partial, but he 
Ireland. He would throw no difticulty in | hoped, in some degree, an efficient remedy. 
the way of the present Bill passing; but if} Throughout the whole discussion on this 
the Poor Law Bill were open to the objec- subject, in that and the other House of 
tions to which his noble Friend opposite | Parliament, no one had denied the evil, 
(Lord Stanley) had called attention, no | and no one had suggested any other mode 
power on earth ought to induce their Lord- | of diminishing a pressure which, unless re- 
ships not to give every opposition to the lieved, would lead to the extinction of life 
principle of it. /in hundreds and thousands of instances. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained. His | The Relief Act was said to have failed. 
great apprehension of the poor law was, | Certainly there had been abuses arising 
that giving parties a claim of right to out-| from it; but he believed that if that Act 
door relief, destroyed the character of the | had not been passed, half a million or a 
people from the very foundation. A person | million of persons would, by the present 
who would be ashamed to beg, according | time, have perished in Ireland for want of 
to the common acceptation, was not at all | sustenance. In that event, both Houses of 
ashamed to claim relief as a right. | Parliament and Her Majesty’s Government 

Lorp CAMPBELL was afraid that all| would have been responsible for not having 
over the world people would be found who | endeavoured to procure some mitigation of 
would rather be idle than work; and he | the evil. The cases of abuse were excep- 
was convinced that the offer of gratuitous | tionable. Ile was in possession of letters 
relief was universally demoralizing. He | which would show that the works executed 
had no apprehension, however, of any Bill | under the Labour-rate Act had been useful 
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and good—thrt many essential improve- | out this provision. The tendency of all 
ments were being made under it, leading | the Government measures would be to di- 
to increased means for the employment of | minish by insensible means the number of 
the people, and to permanent advantage. | small tenants, for if any number of small 
He therefore did not admit the unqualified | tenants could be induced to place them- 
condemnation which had been pronounced selves in the situation of labourers, a great 
on that Act, though he did admit that it | benefit would be secured both to the class 
had been abused. With regard to the pre- | themselves and to the country. In conelu- 
sent Bill, it was felt impossible to define its | sion, he could see no difficulty in inserting 
limits strictly; but there were the greatest in the Bill some clause to this effect; and 
safeguards against abuses in cases where he would give the subject his best con- 





they could not be attempted by positive | sideration, being firmly persuaded that, in 


rules. He should not, however, have pro- 
posed it, had it not been accompanied by 
other measures for the purpose of stimu- 
lating a demand for labour, and for dimin- 
ishing the pressure on charity. These 
measures must shortly be brought before 
their Lordships, and the noble Lord oppo- 
site had only done his duty to that House 
whilst he had rendered acceptable service 
to Her Majesty’s Government, by throwing 
out the important suggestions he had. In 
many of those suggestions, he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) entirely concurred. More 
particularly he conceived, that any Bill for 
the introduction of a poor law into Ireland 
would require a reconsideration of the 
constitution of boards of guardians, and 
that greater security must be found for 
property in that institution if their Lord- 
ships expected the law to be carefully, pro- 
perly, and satisfactorily administered. This 
consideration was left open. With regard 
to the division of districts with the view of 
rating, he repeated there was no intention 
of committing Parliament on this question. 
He would by no means discourage the 
efforts of proprictors, upon which depend- 
ed the restoration of due and wholesome 
labour in Ireland, and the execution of 
those great national improvements which 
the unhappy failure of the one sole article 
of subsistence, and the necessity of sub- 
stituting others, required, before the coun- 
try could be reclaimed. Out-door relief, 
which it was not intended to admit as a 
right, would be the subversion of all pro- 
perty. None, therefore, would be given, 
except under the greatest safeguards, which 
safeguards would receive the most mature 
consideration. The noble Lord suggested 
that parties in the possession of land should 
not be entitled to relicf; and he had been 
reminded that relief would not be given in 
England or Scotland under such cireum- 
stances. He repeated it was intended to 
administer out-door relief only under such 
safeguards as Parliament might require. 
Caution, however, was essential in carrying 


| practice, relief ought not to be given to 


| 
‘those who possessed land. 


Bill read 2+. 
House adjourned at half-past Nine 


o’clock. 


The following Protest against the Desti- 
tute Persons (Ireland) Bill was entered 
on the Journals :— 


DissENTIENT— 

1. Because this Bill is based on the principle 
that it is the duty of a Government to provide 
food for the people, and I consider this principle 
false in theory, and as leading to injustice and 
disastrous consequences if attempted in practice. 
It is false in theory, as being, in the natural state 
| of things, utterly impracticable, the Government 
| having no store of food wherewith to supply the 
| people, or funds for providing the same. In prac- 
| tice, it leads to injustice and disastrous conse- 
quences, because such funds can be obtained only 

by taxation ; and if the taxes are levied (as they 
| ought and profess to be) equally on all, the whole 
| will be taxed to supply the wants of a part; the 
consequences of which must be, that some persons 
on the verge of destitution will be thus reduced to 
the same state as those whom they are taxed to 
relieve, and that those who by prudence and in- 
| dustry have raised themselves out of the reach of 
| want, will be taxed for the relief of the improvi- 
dent and idle. 
2. Because it is dangerous for a Government 
to take any step which is calculated to instil into 
| the minds of the people the belief that they need 
| not rely on their own exertions for their well- 
being, and a hope that if they omit to take pro- 
per care of themselves, it will relieve their neces- 
sities, and gratuitously support them. 

3. Because the Irish people are of a tempera- 
ment peculiarly likely to be so misled. 

4. Because experience, both in Ireland and in 
England, under the old administration of the poor 
law, proves that the attempt to provide gratui- 
tously for the needy, is in its result dangerous to 
property and to the independence and well-being 
of the people, and injurious to none more than to 
those very persons whose benefit is thereby sought, 
by superseding the necessity, and thus repressing 
the energy, of their own exertions to help them- 
selves—by diverting them from those resources 
which the pressure of want would disclose—and, 
above all, by teaching them to rely on external 
aid; which, as it cannot be efficient in extent, or 
permanent in duration, will finally leave them 
disappointed and discontented, and more destitute 
and helpless than before. 
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5. Because I fear, if this measure be adopted, 
it will necessarily lead to other measures of a 
similar nature, and that though some present re- 
lief may be given to existing misery and desiitu- 
tion, it will lead hereafter to an alarming increase 
of the evils thus temporarily mitigated, and that 
therefore, though feelings of the most praisewor- 
thy and benevolent character prompt its adoption, 
prudence, reason, and true wisdom would reject 
it. 

6. Because charity is a proper motive for the 
private conduct of individuals, but justice the pa- 
ramount duty of a Government; and because cha- 
rity to some on the part of the latter, works out 
present injustice to others, and ultimately evil to 
all. Rapyor. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 15, 1847. 


MinutTes.] Petitions Presentev. By Sir A. L. Hay, 
from Aberdeen, against the Use of Grain in Breweries 
and Distilleries.—By Mr. Craig, from Edinburgh, for 
Reduction of the Duty on Tea.—By Mr. S. O’Brien, 
from Rochdale, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factory 
Bill.—By Colonel Rawdon, from Armagh, in Favour of 
the Railways (Ireland) Bili. 


CASTLEBAR UNION. 


Viscount DUNCAN rose to put a ques- 
tion to the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment relative to the Castlebar union. The 
newspapers of that morning stated that the 
Lord Lieutenant and twelve other magis- 


trates of Mayo had been dismissed by the 
Government from their offices of guardians 


of the Castlebar union. He wished to 
know whether that statement was correct ? 
He further desired to know what steps had 
been taken to supply the vacancies caused 
by the dismissal of the guardians; whether 
any instructions had been issued with re- 
spect to the collection of 1,0791., the 
amount of poor-rate said to be due in the 
union; or with respect to levying a fresh 
rate ? 

Sir G. GREY stated, that the board of 
guardians of the Castlebar union had been 
dissolved, not by the Government, but by 
the Poor Law Commissioners, under the 
power vested in them by the Irish Poor 
Law Act. The Poor Law Commissioners 
had likewise taken the step prescribed by 
law in consequence of that dissolution— 
they had directed that other guardians 
should be elected. The election of the 
guardians would take place in the usual 
manner, provided for by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. As the new board of guardians had 
not yet had an opportunity of discharging 
their duty, the Poor Law Commissioners 
would not, of course, be warranted in pro- 
ceeding to do what they were resolved to 
do in the event of a second failure in the 
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execution of their duty by the Castlebar 
board of guardians, namely, to appoint 
paid guardians. If the noble Lord had 
given notice of his intention to put the 
question, he (Sir G. Grey) would have 
brought down to the ILouse the letter on 
the subject which he had received from the 
Poor Law Commissioners; but that docu- 
ment would be printed with other papers, 
and would be in possession of hon, Mem- 
bers in the course of a few days. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to know whe- 
ther, in consequence of what had occurred 
in the Castlebar union, the Government 
had it in contemplation to institute a pro- 
secution of the guardians, who, during the 
last three months, had been suspending re- 
lief to able-bodied paupers, and shutting 
the workhouse door in their faces, in con- 
sequence of which a large number of per- 
sons had died from starvation within the 
limits of the union, as was recorded by 
coroners’ inquests in upwards of 100 cases. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to prosecute those guardians 
for their heinous neglect of duty ¢ 

Sir G. GREY said, that he was not in 
possession of any information which autho- 
rized him to state that such a prosecution 
as that to which the hon. Member had al- 
luded had been instituted, or was contem- 
plated. When the papers should be laid 
upon the Table, the hon. Member would 
know all the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman thought 
that the Government had it in their power 
to institute a prosecution against the dis- 
missed guardians? Were the guardians 
legally responsible for their conduct ? 

Sm G. GREY said, that he could not 
answer the question. 

Mr. F. FRENCH condemned the prac- 
tice of making attacks upon individuals un- 
der cover of questions proposed to a Minister 
of the Crown. If the hon. Member had 
any charge to prefer against the late board 
of guardians, let him bring it forward in 
the shape of a Motion, which would afford 
their friends an opportunity of defending 
them. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that he had not 
the slightest intention of bringing any 
charge against the Castlebar guardians. 
He merely wished to know whether the 
right to out-door relief existed in Ireland; 
because, if it did not, he would endeavour 
to persuade the Government and the House 
to establish it by the Bill which he had 
given notice of his intention to introduce, 
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THE WELLINGTON STATUE. [as that of the Duke of Wellington? [| 
Mr. C. BERKELEY: I rise to ask the | have a print of the statue, and will let the 
noble Lord at the head of the Woods and | noble Lord see it. 
Forests, whether any application has been | Viscount MORPETH: Whatever may 
made to him by the committee of the Wel- | have been the opinion of antiquity on the sub- 
lington Statue to remove the scaffolding | ject, it cannot, in modern times, be thought 
now remaining round the arch at Hyde | an indignity to any person to remove his 
Park corner; if so, at whose expense such | statue from a place which is reckoned 
removal is to take place; and whether any positively disadvantageous to its effect, 
stipulation has been made with the com-| With respect to what the hon. Member 
mittee for the re-erection of the scaffold- has said of Pompeii, I may observe, that 
ing, and the ultimate removal of the sta-| art is not supposed to have been in its 
tue 2? most palmy state when most structures in 
Viscount MORPETH: In answer to| that city were raised, and that they were 
the hon. Member, I beg to state that I also liable to more violent modes of dis- 
have received an intimation from the sub- placement than works of the present age. 
committee of the Wellington Statue, that | 
they have given directions to the seulptor | 
to remove the remaining portion of the | 
scaffolding which obstructs the view from 
Piccadilly on the north side. The sub- 
committee express an opinion that a sufti- 
ciently fair view of the statue cannot be 
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EXPENSES INCURRED IN IRELAND, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that, in con- 
formity with notice which he had given to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he called 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to furnish 
him with information upon the following 


obtained at present to enable the Govern- 
ment and the public to form a correct 
judgment as to the merits of the position 
of the statue. We certainly thought that 
a sufficiently fair view of the statue had al- 
ready been obtained; but that is a question 
which we must leave to the decision of the 
sub-committee and the sculptor. The sub- 
committee stated, at the same time, that 
if, upon the removal of the remaining por- 
tion of the scaffolding, the opinion of the 
Government should still continue adverse 
to the statue continuing on its present site, 


points:—1l. The average weekly amount 
(travelling expenses included) paid to each 
| officer of ‘the Irish Public Works Staff of 
11,587,’ that is to say, engineers, sub- 
engineers, inspectors, sub-inspectors, stew- 
ards, pay-clerks, and overseers. 2. The 


| highest and lowest weekly pay of the same. 
| 3. The gross amount of the cost of main- 


taining, during the month of January last, 
the aforesaid ‘staff of 11,587,’ together 
| with an account of the extraordinary ex- 
/penses of the Board of Works, or any 
!other board connected with the relief of 


they will, of course, hold themselves bound the destitute poor in Ireland. 4. The 
to defray the expense of the removal of| average amount of weekly wages paid to 


the scaffolding. I think it unwise to incur 
fresh expense in connexion with the sub- 
ject; but, as the sub-committee undertake 


| each person of the destitute poor employed 
| upon the public works in Ireland in the 
month of January last. 5. The gross 


the removal of the scaffolding on their own | amount of the cost during the three months 
account, I do not feel called upon to object | of November, December, and January last, 
to it. It is the opinion of the Government! of maintaining the absolutely destitute 
that, upon the whole, the best site for the | poor employed on the public works in Ire- 
statue is the north side of Waterloo-place, | land, as distinguished from the staff of 





where the light will be most advantageous 
to it. 


Mr. MACKINNON: Is the noble Lord | 


aware that, amongst the ancients, it was 
held to be a great indignity to an indi- 
vidual, either during his life or after his 
death, to remove any statue or trophy 
erected to his honour? Is the noble Lord 
also aware of another circumstance? I am 
about to put a question, though I ought to 
apologize for proposing it to so distin- 
guished a classic. Is the noble Lord aware 
that, at Pompeii, an equestrian statue was 
erected over an arch in the same attitude 


| 11,587 officers, as aforesaid. 6. Measured 
| in quarters or barrels, the entire amount of 
grain, flour, or meal, which has been pro- 
vided and dealt out to the starving or 
destitute poor of Ireland by the present 
Government, since their advent to office, 
and the aggregate cost thereof. Finally, 
the ratio which the entire cost of main- 
taining the aforesaid staff of 11,587, added 
to that of the extraordinary expenses of 
the Board of Works, or any other board, 
occasioned by the relief of the destitute 
poor in Ireland, bears to the corresponding 
cost of maintaining the absolutely destitute 
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poor themselves during the three months 
of November, December, and January last, 
in Ireland. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as his noble Friend had 
been kind enough to give him notice of his 
intention to ask for the information which 
he required, he would endeavour to give 
him all the information in his power; but 
his noble Friend’s inquiries went so much 
into detail, that he could not fully satisfy 
him without communicating with Ireland. 
In the first place, his noble Friend wished 
to know what was the amount paid to each 
officer of the Irish Public Works Staff of 
11,587. He had no doubt that that was 
the number of the staff at the present mo- 
ment, because it had been increased since 
it was first established ; but, as he was not 
in possession of an official return of the 
number of the staff at the present moment, 
it would perhaps be sufficient if he referred 
to the number stated in the blue book, 
page 486. It was there stated, that the 
number of persons employed on public 
works in Ireland, other than the destitute 
poor, was 10,897, and that the sum paid 
them in wages was 2,774. 2s. 3d., which, 
multiplied by six, would give their weekly 
wages. The noble.Lord wished to know, 


in the second place, the highest and lowest 


weekly pay of the persons employed. By 
referring to the blue’*book, page 19, the 
noble Lord would find a list of a number of 
officers of various descriptions ; and it ap- 
peared that officers in the Royal Engineers 
received the highest rate of pay, namely, 
30s. per day, with travelling expenses, and 
10s. per day hotel expenses, when out. 
The lowest wages were paid to overseers 
of works, namely, 2s. per day. The third 
of the noble Lord’s inquiries referred to 
the cost of maintaining the staff of officers 
during January, and the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Board of Works. The cost 
of the staff for four weeks, at the rate 
already stated, was 78,0001., of which 
20,8001. was paid by the public, the re- 
mainder being charged to the works. It 
was not in his power at present to state 
what the extraordinary expenses of the 
Board of Works amounted to. With re- 
spect to the average amount of wages paid 
to the destitute employed on public works 
in January last, he had to inform the noble 
Lord that, speaking generally, the lowest 
wages were 8d., and the highest ls. 4d. 
per day. The noble Lord next desired to 
know what was the gross cost, during No- 
vember, December, and January, of main- 
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taining the absolutely destitut a 
ployed on the public works, as digti 





from the staff of officers. By re erring to , 


the blue book, page 344, it woul 

that the sum actually paid for labour, in 
four weeks of November, was 308,3511.; 
in the first four weeks of December, 
585,0451.; and in the whole of December, 
up to January 2,742,0501. With respect 
to the quantity of corn purchased by the 
Government, it amounted to 218,000 quar- 
ters, of various sorts, up to the middle of 
January. More had been bought since 
then, but he was not in possession of a 
return of the amount. He was Tikewise 
unable to state what quantity of provisions 
had been dealt out from the depots. For 
the ratio which the cost of maintaining the 
staff, added to the extraordinary expenses 
of the Board of Works, bore to the cost of 
maintaining the absolutely destitute, he 
must once more refer to the blue book, 
page 487, where it was stated that the cost 
of the staff was not more than 7 per cent 
on the expenditure for labour. He had 
already said, that he could not state what 
the extraordinary expenses of the Board of 
Works were. 


IRISH CLERGY. 

Mr. SHAW gave notice that in the 
Committee on the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill, 
he would move that the payers of tithe 
rent-charge in Ireland should be put on 
the rate, and rated to the poor law accord- 
ing to their net annual incomes, instead of 
the system under which they were charge- 
able by the present law. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

The Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate upon the Second Read- 
ing of the Railways (Ireland) Bill having 
been read, 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, that 
he hoped the House would extend its indul- 
gence to him whilst he endeavoured to 
make some observations upon the measure 
now under the consideration of the House. 
He could assure the House that it was his 
anxious desire to abstain from saying any- 
thing which could excite a party or per- 
sonal feeling. He hoped that he might be 
allowed to say that he heard with the deep- 
est. regret the determination which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had come to respecting this measure, for he 
had hoped from the assurance his noble 
Friend had given to the noble Lord, that 


Red 
Wy 
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he proposed this measure, not in hostility 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers, but as a means 
of facilitating the carrying out of the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government, that the 
noble Lord would have supported it. The 
noble Lord the Member for London said he 
could not support the Bill, and had also ex- 
pressed his determination, if defeated on it, 
that he would resign the government of 
the country. He was quite sure the noble 
Lord was actuated by high and patriotic 
motives; but he regretted his determina- 
tion, as he believed it would be for the in- 
jury of Ireland. He would not go into the 
comparative merits of the measures of the 
Government and of the Bill now under 
consideration, as he did not think the two 
schemes were incompatible. In consider- 
ing the present plan for the relief of Ire- 
land, he would not enter into the causes 
that had brought about the present state of 
that country. Whether it had arisen from 
unwise legislation, or from the conduct of 
absentee landlords; whether it had arisen 
from any peculiarity of disposition in the 
Irish people, or from the system of letting 
land which prevailed, or from the subsist- 
ence of the people upon a potato diet, he 
would not affirm; but this he would say, 
that there were only two practical modes 


of meeting the evil—either by a diminu- 
tion of the population, or by an increase of 


capital. There was no other remedy. 
Now, the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London had said that he had no 
general plan of emigration. Though he 
thought a good deal might be done in that 
direction, still he did not think it would be 
a cure for the evils which afflicted Ireland. 
The only other course, therefore, was to in- 
troduce capital into Ireland; and as from 
the state of the country and the want of 
confidence, from whatever cause, which 
prevailed in regard to it, private individuals 
were not prepared to introduce capital, the 
Bill of his noble Friend the Member for 
Lynn would be the effectual means of doing 
so. His noble Friend had shown so clearly 
the benefits that Ireland must derive from 
that measure—he had stated so eloquently 
the employment it would give—the new 
markets it would open, the increased value 
to that country in the most essential points 
—the benefit the poor man would derive, 
not only from the employment it would give, 
but from the industrious habits it would 
cherish, by attaching him to the comforts 
of his home, that he would not weary the 
House by going over them again. It was 


the less necessary, because no one had 
i 
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risen in that House to deny the benefits 
which the measure would produce to Ire. 
land: though he would refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinion of his own, perhaps 
he might be permitted to quote the opin. 
ions of others. He would call the atten. 
tion of the House, in the first place, to a 
memorial presented to Lord Besborough 
in 1846. The memorial was from the in- 
habitants of the city of Dublin, whose 
opinions certainly ought to be considered 
on sucha question. [The noble Lord read 
the document, which stated that the me- 
morialists conveyed the strong opinion of 
the country in favour of railway enterprise, 
from which they expected the greatest pos- 
sible good would result; that 40,000 per- 
sons were employed by the works then in 
operation; and they pressed the matter 
warmly on the attention of his Excel- 
lency.]| He was not arguing that in a 
country where employment was ample, 
where food was abundant, where artificial 
wants had already been established, where 
happiness and abundance reigned—he was 
not arguing that in such a country as that 
they might not quicken the pulse of that 
country to a feverish and unhealthy action; 
but what he was saying was this, that in 
the present low and unfortunate condition 
of Ireland, the railway system carefully 
carried out would produce the most bene- 
ficial results. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bandon had the other evening cited 
a passage from Sir Robert Kane’s work in 
favour of the present measure; and, per- 
haps, he might be permitted to quote an- 
other to show how greatly Ireland stood in 
need of improved internal communications. 
It stated, that the roads in many parts of 
Ireland were so bad that the farmers were 
thereby prevented from carrying their grain 
to market. [The noble Lord read the en- 
tire passage.| Sir R. Kane, after relating 
the benefits which had been felt in the 
county of Clare from an increase of com- 
munication, proceeded— 

“Such are the results of opening out the in- 
ternal communication of the country; and that 
ought accordingly to be one of the first objects ofa 
Government really anxious for the improvement 
of Ireland.” 


Amongst the other important effects a sys- 
tem of railways must have in Ireland at the 
present moment, he thought would be the 
means of facilitating the transference of 
fish throughout the country. He held in 
his hand a letter he had reeccived from a 
gentleman in Ireland who was well versed 
on this subject, and for whose talents and 
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integrity he could vouch. It was not, 
however, written for the purpose of assist- 
ing his noble F riend’s measure, because it 
was dated, and he received it so far back as 
the end of October, 1845. The writer 
said, that at the end of October, 1845— 


“TI was in Galway, and was much interested 
with the proceedings of the Claddagh fishermen. 
The herrings were on the bank, and I observed 
at least a thousand boats shoved out to sea. The 
community of fishermen were under the direction 
of a king, whom they obeyed more implicitly than 
did the subjects of any other monarch. The thou- 
sand fishing boats brought in each, on an average, 
8,000 herrings, which sold at 10s. a thousand, or 
120 for 1s. This number was equally divided 
among the fishermen ; and, before the close of the 
day, they were sold to purchasers who attended 
with horses and carts to hawk them over the 
country. 8,000 herrings, at 10s. per thousand, 
came to 4/. per boat; and the gross amount was, 
therefore, 4,000/. per day. The shoals of herrings 
continued off the head of the bank ; but the king 
of Claddagh would not allow any of the fishing 
boats to go out untll the hawkers returned. Thus 
four days elapsed; and on the evening of the 
fourth day the horses and carts arrived, and the 
fishermen again put to sea.” 


It was plain from this letter, therefore, 
that if railways had existed, 4,0000. worth 
of herrings might have been fished on each 
day, and conveyed throughout Ireland and 
to Dublin. Thus, for want of railways, 


Adjourned 


many thousands of pounds were lost; and 


the evil was the more felt, because, for 
want of these railways, no curing was car- 
ried on, in consequence of the very high 
price of salt. It had been objected to the 
plan of his noble Friend, that there would 
be such difficulty in carrying it out—that 
they would never raise the 16,000,000/.— 
and that the plan must therefore be re- 
fused. But he did not think that this 
country was in such a condition that the 
sum could not be raised. He would not 
obtrude any opinion of his upon the House, 
because it would be of no avail; but if Eng- 
land, in 1847, could not raise 4,000,0002. 
for the starving people of Ireland, there 
must be something radically wrong in their 
legislation, and the sooner they retraced 
their steps the better would it be for the 
safety and dignity of the country. An- 
other objection was, that the people of 
England would object to the imposition of 
a tax for the relief of the people of Ireland. 
Now, he had read in the Morning Post 
of that morning the following melancholy 
statement :— 

“The accounts of the ravages produced by 
destitution still continue to be of the most dis- 
tressing character. The Cork Reporter of Thurs 
day says :—‘ On last Monday morning there were 
44 corpses in the room allotted to the dead at one 
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of the Cork workhouses. Over 100 bodies were 
conveyed the morning but one after, and, we re- 
gret to say, deposited in the small burial ground 
of one of our most popular suburbs. The ordinary 
graveyard is too full to receive more coffins. The 
deaths in the unions of Skibbereen and Bantry 
may be calculated at 400 weekly, Ifa month ex- 
pires before the Temporary Relief Act is in opera- 
tion, 1,600 victims more, at the rate at which the 
poor are perishing, will have been added to the 
appalling catalogue of dead in the two unions only 
of Bantry and Skibbereen.’” 

Then were they to be told that the people 
of England would not advance any thing 
to relieve such distress as that? He was 
sure that the people of England would not 
give their sanction to any such objection. 
But if that were an argument at all, it 
might be an argument against the noble 
Lord opposite, but it was no argument 
against his noble Friend; for, although the 
noble Lord intended to tax the people of 
England 11,000,000/., the present Bill 
would not tax the people a single farthing. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer en- 
deavoured to show that the effect of the 
plan of his noble Friend, would be in reality 
to tax the people of England. The right 
hon. Gentleman said we should have to 
pay the interest on the loan immediately— 
that we should get no returns, in conse- 
quence of the delay which must take place 
before the railways were open. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not say, however, that 
we should have to put on fresh taxes, but 
that we might need another loan. He was 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman would 
be glad to hear that no such result could 
occur; for there was a clause in the Bill 
providing, that on the very day upon which 
the interest of the money becomes payable, 
it will be receivable from the Irish rail- 
ways. But that was not all; not only 
would not a single shilling be taken from 
the pockets of the English people, but the 
measure would put money into the Trea- 
sury. Here he would take the liberty of 
reading a passage from the Spectator of 
last week—a paper that certainly could not 
be supposed to be considerably influenced 
by admiration of his noble Friend, or of 
the party to which he belonged :— 

“ There was some disposition to anticipate this 
counter scheme with contempt, on account of the 
quarter whence it emanates ; but it proves more 
troublesome for Ministers to deal with than they 
might have supposed. It is not only in the mag- 
nificent promises of the project that its strength 
lies, but also in the elaborate and lucid speech of 
its proposer—in the pains he has taken to support 
every part of it with the exact evidence of figures 
—in the specific nature of that object, and the 
clear adaptation of the means to the end—in the 
explicit account of the manner in which the plan 
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was expected to work In all these respects his 
proposition stood in formidable contrast to the 
Ministerial plans and statements. It almost looks 
like reality opposed to shadow. Lord George 
Bentinck has laid down all his data. They may 
be disputed—they may be denied—but there they 
are ; they challenge and defy scrutiny.” 

And there they still are. 
three Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
risen, one after the other, in opposition to 
his noble Friend’s measure, not one of 
them had attempted to deny any of the im- 
portant statements he made. And among 
these statements was this—that between 
600,0007. and 700,000/. a year would be 
pat into the Treasury through the in- 
crease of the Customs and Excise, un- 
der the indirect operation of his measure. 
Was not that any advantage tothe English 
taxpayers? He said, therefore, that not 
only was it no part of their plan to take 


away money from the English Treasury, | 


but they would actually (this had been hi- 
therto uncontradicted) add to the national 
income near 700,0007. An endeavour had 
been made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to impeach the calculations of his 
noble Friend in another respect. The 
right hon. Gentleman attempted to prove 
that instead of 112,000, only 45,000 men 
could obtain employment under the plan of 
his noble Friend. The House had heard the 
errors of the right hon. Gentleman’s caleu- 
lations exposed by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newark (Mr. Stuart). For instance, 
instead of taking the total amount of the 
money from which the employment of labour 
would be derived, at 6,000,0001., he took 
it at 4,000,000/.; and then he only took 
the proportion of the whole amount avail- 
able for labour at only 25 per cent. But, 
on one of the lines which would be least 
favourable to his noble Friend’s plan—the 
line from Dublin to Mullingar, &e.—the 
contract for earthworks (i. ¢., for labour 
alone) was 3,6001. a mile. Now, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said 1,000,0001. 
would afford employment to 45,000; and 
hence it followed that 1,000U. would employ 
45 men. And at this rate 3,600/. would 
employ 162 men, from which it followed 
that on the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
data the single railway referred to would 
furnish employment to 162 men per mile. 
And this was a line most unfavourable to 
his noble Friend’s plan, for the total cost 
was 10,0000. a mile, of which the purchase 
of the Grand Canal absorbed 3,6001. per 
mile—leaving only 6,400/. for the cost of 
construction. Again, it was said that his 


noble Friend had no right to state 500,000 
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as the number of persons who would derive 
benefit from this plan ; for that it was well 
known that labourers employed on railroads 
had not the same number of persons de- 
pendent upon them as labourers in other 
species of employment. But, he did not 
at all understand why, because a man was 
employed upon a railway, he was the less 


| to be supposed to have a wife or child, or 


sister dependent upon him, than if he were 
engaged in agriculture. The right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer also said 
that the really destitute would not be re- 
lieved by the railways under the plan of 
his noble Friend, for that none but able- 
bodied labourers would be employed upon 
the railways. How could any great work of 
improvement, any great reproductive work, 
be effected without the labour of able-bodied 
men? It was impossible. But if it was 
really argued that if out of 500,000 desti- 
tute persons in Ireland 112,000 were re- 
lieved, that would be no relief to the re- 
mainder, it was the most extraordinary 
argument ever heard of. It was impossible 
not to see that by such a measure, impor- 
tant benefits would be conferred on all the 
destitute people of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, further, that the 
railway companies did not take the people 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
lines. Probably not. Probably some would 
be taken from places more or less distant, 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, added 
that all the railways would be in the east, 
and all the distress in the west of Ireland. 
Was that the fact? He was afraid that 
the distress was far more general. And 
as to the railways being all in the east, 
why there were lines from Waterford to 
Limerick, from Cork to Limerick, from 
Limerick to Wexford, from Cork to Black- 
rock, from Cork to Waterford, from Cork 
to Bandon, from Limerick to Ennis, from 
Dublin to Galway? But, taking the two 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman to- 
gether, viz., that the railway companies 
would take their labourers from a distance, 
and that the railways would be on the east, 
and the distress upon the west, did it not 
follow that the labour would not be de- 
rived from the distressed districts? It was 
said, that the result of his noble Friend’s 
plan would be to take labour from the agri- 
culture of the country. If he thought that 
that would be the case, it would be a great 
and serious objection to the measure ; but 
when they heard the accounts of the num- 
bers of those who were distressed—when 
they heard the learned Member for Dublin 
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say that there would be 2,000,0000 in abso- 
lute distress for want of food—he feared 
there was no danger of a deficiency of la- 
bour for agricultural employment. He 
much feared, on the contrary, that when 
they had done all they could, there would 
yet remain much distress unrelieved—much 
labour unemployed. He found it stated in 
the correspondence of the Board of Works, 
(January, 1846)— 


“ It is calculated that there are 310,000 small 
holdings in Ireland of not more than five acres 
each, and 250,000 of more than five and less than 
fifteen acres ; the former class comprising 1,550,000 
persons almost always in distress; and the 
other class comprising 1,250,000 persons never 
much above distress, but now in absolute want ; 
so that there are 2,800,000 persons in extreme 
destitution at this moment.” P 


Iie feared, therefore, that there need be 
no apprehension of a deficiency in labour, 
even after they had done all that was pos- 
sible to employ the people. It was said 
that Irishmen were not well able to work 
on railways, or that if able they were un- 
willing. He found it stated in a recent 


work, Kane’s Industrial Resources of 
Treland, that the average height of the 
Englishman was 58} inches, and of the 
Irishman 71 inches; that the average 
weight of the former was 151 |bs., of the lat- 


ter 155]bs. ; and that the average strength 
of the one was estimated at 403lbs., and 
of the other at 432lbs. Therefore, there 
was at all events no physical deficiency. 
And as to the habits of the peuple of Ire- 
land, he really deprecated these invidious 
comparisons between them and those of 
this country. They were as much our 
fellow-countrymen as the people of Eng- 
land. They had fought by our side in 
many a contest, and were our fellow-sub- 
jects of the same great empire. But so 
far from the habits of the Irish people 
being opposed to labour, it was stated (in 
the work just referred to, and other recent 
works on Ireland) that they had made 
great advances in industrial occupations of 
late years; and it was well said in the 
work he had already quoted from— 

‘©The present is a favourable opportunity for 


giving a salutary direction to the nascent energies 
of Ireland.” 


Again, he found the following passage in a 
letter from Capt. O’Brien to Mr. Trevelyan: 


“ Dec. 26, 1846.—I think the majority of the 
labourers have done their duty; and considering 
how they were circumstanced, the population have 
behaved very well. Their patience has been be- 
yond all praise. The labourers, indeed, see that 
what they are doing is of no real yalue; and 
(as they say) their heart is not in it, They are 
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naturally quick in feeling, and of course can take 
no interest in the completion of a task which, 
though it affords them relief from starvation, is 
evidently useless and unproductive.” 

It was in the highest degree natural that 
men should not work with much energy in 
tasks they knew to be useless. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said that he was ‘‘ ready to 
bow to the opinions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sunderland.”’ But 
it soon appeared that it was only “a bow.” 
For the right hon. Gentleman, after say- 
ing that he had learnt from the career of 
the right hon. Member for Sunderland what 
great results could be effected in this coun- 
try by capital and enterprise, went on to 
say that if Ireland were let alone, the same 
result would one day be produced by the 
same course. That did not seem to him 
more conclusive or convincing than if one 
were to say, because the climate of the 
south of France is favourable to the growth 
of the grape, and the climate of this coun- 
try the reverse, therefore, if you want to 
raise grapes in this country, do as they do 
in France, and resort to no hothouses or 
other artificial means. Unless the House 
aided the construction of railways in Ire- 
land they would never be established there. 
One of the best lines was from Limerick to 
Ennis. It was137 miles long. The popula- 
tion upon it was upwards of 500,000. It took 
up the traffic of 100 miles of river; it would 
yield, it was estimated, a dividend of nine per 
cent—that the cost would be only 8,0000. 
amile. Yet he had a letter in his hand 
assuring him that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed with the line, entirely on account of 
the want of money, owing to the depressed 
state of the country. Ie hoped the House 
would take a liberal course with respect to 
Ireland. In that hope he was confirmed 
by the spirit which generally preponde- 
rated. In his opinion the Bill of his noble 
Friend would confer an immediate and 
permanent benefit upon the people of Ire- 
land, with the least possible cost to the 
people of this country; nay, not only with- 
out taking one sixpence from them, but 
actually putting 700,0000. yearly into the 
Treasury. He hoped, however, that in 
reckoning up the probable returns from this 
measure, they would not look solely to the 
moneyed value of it. He trusted they 
would take a nobler and loftier, a more 
enlarged and elevated view of it—that 
they would look to the permanent bene- 
fit which must be derived from the in- 
creased prosperity of Ireland—to the be- 
nefits which must result from rendering 
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that which was a constant source of weak- 
ness, and a constant drain on our re- 
sources, a principle of vitality, of vigour, and 
prosperity. And he ventured to predict 
that if they passed that Bill, they would 
look back hereafter with pride and gratifi- 
cation to the day when they thus consented 
to act generously towards a suffering and 
a sister isle, 

Mr. W. BROWN was understood to 
say, that he agreed with the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck) when he said that the 
British people would not grudge 4,000,0002. 
to assist their fellow-countrymen in Ireland 
in their present distress; but, while he 
agreed with the noble Lord in that state- 
ment, he must dissent from the principle 
that the industrious classes of England 
should be laid under any taxation for the 
benefit of the Irish landlords. He had 
risen, however, rather to deal with the Bill 
itself, than with the arguments that might 
have arisen out of it. That Bill he consi- 
dered as having been issued into the world 
almost stillborn, as he could not believe 
that such a measure would ever be carried 
into effect. He did not see how any Go- 
vernment could expect that British pro- 
prietors, or any other proprietors, would 
come forward and allow their property to 


be mortgaged when they had more advan- 
tageous and more secure investments for 


their money. He spoke advisedly when 
he said that people were lending their 
money at six, seven, and cight per cent 
on the security of the best railway shares 
in the kingdom, with this condition an- 
nexed, that should the market value of the 
shares fall, the borrowers would be bound 
to give the lenders new and sufficient se- 
curities. If this were a mere charitable 
bequest, it might be considered on other 
grounds; but it was, on the contrary, a 
speculation which, while it would be of no 
advantage to Ireland, could hardly fail to 
be a disastrous one to the speculators. 
Every railway in Ireland, with the excep- 
tion of three, was at a discount; and he 
believed the premium on the Dublin and 
Kingstown line was caused by their having 
a large sum of money borrowed on a low 
rate of interest. There was, in fact, a 
want of confidence in the Irish people on 
the part of capitalists. Why this want 
of confidence existed, he could not pretend 
to say. He simply stated the fact. It 
had been said, in answer to statements 
from that side of the House, that money 
was advanced by Government to assist 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
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He admitted that in some circumstances, 
when a portion of the money requisite to 
carry out an undertaking—say one-third— 
was wanted, it might be expedient for Go- 
vernment to interpose, and so assist the 
parties as to give them a fair chance of 
relieving themselves from their difficulties; 
but it was another thing when parties re- 
quired advances to enable them to carry 
out the whole of their works. It liad been 
said that the loans proposed by tii noble 
Lord would not affect the monetary interest 
of the country; but could there be the 
least doubt upon this subject by those who 
paid attention to the question? Why, he 
saw it stated in The Times of that day, 
that the funds falling one per cent made a 
deficiency of 8,000,0002. to the public ere- 
ditor. It was not merely in this view of 
the matter that the proposal of the noble 
Lord was unadvisable; but they must con- 
sider to what an extent so large an appli- 
cation of the public money would prevent 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
giving a favourable hearing to any one of 
the many applications made to him for re- 
lief from taxation, such as the duties on 
tea, tobacco, soap, and many others that 
might be mentioned. The Government 
were, no doubt, disposed to give relief as 
far as possible; but if they were over- 
whelmed with demands like that made by 
the noble Lord, it was out of the question 
to suppose that they would be in a position 
to do so. 

CotoxeL MURE trusted, that in any re- 
marks which he might make, it would not 
be understood that he committed himself 
as hostile to the general principle of pro- 
moting, even by judicious advances from 
the public purse, the extension of railway 
communication in Ireland. On the con- 
trary, he was of opinion that there were 
no means which might, within reasonable 
conditions and limitations, be more fairly 
or effectually applied to develop the re- 
sources of that country; but he considered 
the measure now before the House to be 
unreasonable and exorbitant in itself, and 
its advantages more than questionable even 
as regarded Ireland, while its effects would 
be most injurious to the general interests, 
and more especially to the public credit 
and commercial character of the United 
Kingdom. It was not his intention to en- 
large upon the many, and, in his opinion, 
conclusive arguments, that had been urged 
against this measure in the previous course 
of the debate; but there was one objection 
which, while it had been but little urged 
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on the attention of the House, appeared 
to him to be one of paramount importance; 
he alluded to the flagrant public immoral- 
ity of the measure. There was no one 
who was more sincerely convinced than he 
was of the purity, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy of the motives by which the noble 
Lord had been influenced in bringing for- 
ward his Bill; but it was not with the in- 
tentions of the noble Lord, but with the 
tendency of his measure, that he had to 
deal ; and he did not hesitate to character- 
ize it as an extensive scheme for the en- 
couragement of railway gambling, under 
the auspices of the State. He trusted he 
should be able to prove to the satisfaction 
of the House, that, in making use of this 
expression, he was guilty neither of mis- 
representation nor of exaggeration. What, 
he might ask, was the definition of gam- 
bling, either in railways or in any other 
class of joint-stock enterprise? One defi- 
nition of it he understood to be the staking 
of money on insecure and creditless adyen- 
tures, at the lowest denomination, in the 
hope that with a proportionally heavy risk of 
total loss, some happy turn in the wheel of 
fortune would increase those stakes to pro- 
fits of ahigh denomination. He did not be- 
lieve there was any impartial Member of that 
House who was prepared to say that Irish 
railways were not insecure and creditless 
adventures. They had only to look at the 
utter prostration of their stock, as showing 
what was the verdict of the public as to 
the value of such investments. Whatever 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
might say, that was the only true and com- 
petent criterion; it was the only one to 
which the British House of Commons, as 
the guardians of the public purse, could 
be justified in deferring; and that ver- 
dict was conclusive that Irish railways 
were insecure and ereditless adventures. 
Now, the whole scope of the arguments, as 
of the measure of the noble Lord, was, to 
persuade the people of this country, by 
the interposition of the credit of the State 
upon an enormous scale, to embark their 
property in these depreciated and discre- 
dited schemes, as if they were safe and 
profitable investments. He did not doubt 
that, by this proceeding, a certain sti- 
mulus might be given to the value of those 
shares; but he believed that it would be 
but temporary, and that matters would 
soon subside into the state of apathy in 
which they were at present. Whatever 
portion of the public might derive bene- 
fit from the measure, it would be ulti- 
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mately found, from ruinous experience, 
that an essentially bad concern could not 
be made an essentially good concern, even 
by the Legislature consenting, reluctantly, 
and influenced by a loud ery of sympathy 
with Irish distress, to become a partici- 
pator to the extent of two-thirds of the 
loss. It was only through the influence 
of some delusion, that men could be in- 
duced to believe that what they had been 
accustomed to regard as valueless, had 
suddenly, without any essential change in 
its character, become of value. And this 
delusion it was the object of the noble 
Lord’s Bill to create to the extent 
of 8,000,0007. of private capital, and 
16,000,0007. of prostituted public credit: 
this was what he called an encouragement 
to gambling and undue speculation, under 
the auspices of the State. The noble Lord, 
in the able speech with which he had intro- 
duced this Bill, said, that one of the adyan- 
tages of the measure would be, to enable 
Irish landlords to sell their shares and turn 
the money to account in the improvement of 
the country ; but the noble Lord told them, 
almost in the same breath, that the best 
mode of turning money to account for the 
improvement of Ireland, was to construct 
railways. The noble Lord surely did not 
mean that a man who was unable to pay 
up calls to the amount of 2/. or 31. an- 
nually upon some twenty-five or fifty 
shares, was likely to become a very enter- 
prising improver of the country. He 
could not but hope that the House would 
refuse its sanction to what he consider- 
ed—however meritorious the motives of 
the promoters of the Bill might be—a 
great act of public profligacy. It was 
scarcely a year ago since that House re- 
sounded with denunciations of the perni- 
cious spirit of railway speculation that then 
prevailed throughout the country. That 
spirit was now happily laid, or compara- 
tively dormant. He trusted the House would 
not become instrumental in conjuring it up 
into renewed activity, and sending it across 
the Channel as another curse to assist the 
demon of famine in still further tormenting 
the unhappy population of Ireland. 

Mr. AtpermMan THOMPSON thought 
that as the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just sat down had described the 
proposal of the noble Lord as a measure of 
legislative gambling under the sanction of 
that House, it was much to be regretted 
that the country had not had the benefit of 
the services of the hon. and gallant Member 
at an earlier period in that House, when he 
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might have had it in his power to stop the 
ruinous Irish Railway Bills in their progress 
through Parliament—measures which were 
considered of such vast importance to Ire- 
land, that both Houses of Parliament even 
suspended the usual Standing Orders in 
their favour. The hon. Member for South 
Lancashire had stated that, in the present 
state of the money market, railway com- 
panies were borrowing money at 6 and 7 
per cent; and he was sure that, from the 
position which he held in the commercial 
world, what the hon. Member stated was 
from his own personal knowledge; he stated 
that there was no prospect that money 
could be borrowed at 34 per cent, as was 
proposed by the noble Lord. Why, that 
was the greater argument in support of 
the measure; for if the railway schemes 
for Ireland were good, this was the very 
time that the Government and the country 
ought to lend their credit to aid them. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite had quoted the 
example of the United States of America, 
and had said that they (he supposed the 
Government) never interfered in works 
which could be done by private enterprise. 
Let him ask the hon. Gentleman how all 
the great railroads and canals in the United 
States had been executed. By far the 
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larger portion had been executed by each 
particular State, which had pledged its 
credit for raising the money, and for gua- 


ranteeing the interest. He believed that 
the main objections to this measure might 
be divided into two: first, that it would in- 
terfere with works which ought to be ear- 
ried out by private capital; and. secondly, 
that it would be unwise, impolitic, and con- 
trary to the principles of political economy, 
for Parliament or the Government to in- 
terfere. With regard to the first, a great 
many precedents had already been cited, 
in which Parliament had raised large sums 
for turnpike-roads and canals, not only in 
England and Scotland, but in our colonies, 
and also in Ireland. It had been said that 
these were old examples; that knowledge 
and practical wisdom had made great ad- 
vances since; that these precedents, there- 
fore, were not applicable. How stood the 
fact ?. So late as 1836 a Select Committee 
of that House had been specially appointed 
to inquire how public works could be best 
carried on in Ireland, and three or four 
Members of the present Government were 
members of that Committee; and in their 
first report they stated that of the many 
remedial measures proposed for the im- 
provement of Ireland, none had created 
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less difference of opinion, and had been 
more recommended by all persons, than the 
proposal for the execution of public works, 
and that the Committee concurred in opin- 
ion that there were reasons of justice and 
policy for extending to that country public 
aid for that purpose; and they suggested 
that the Government should lend its sup- 
port by loans for such works, and by making 
grants to a moderate extent for other ob- 
jects of national importance; and they 
called the attention of the House to the ex- 
traordinary distress of the labouring popu- 
lation in certain districts, increased by the 
scarcity and dearness of potatoes, upon 
which they depended for food. That was 
the report of the Select Committee in 
1836, and it was not treated like other re- 
ports and laid upon the shelf. So late as 
1841 Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
a grant of 5,000,0002. for the aid of pub- 
lic works in Ireland. The noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
then Secretary for Ireland (Lord Morpeth), 
actually introduced a Bill for that purpose, 
which Bill was read a first time and com- 
mitted. He understood, for he was not 
present, that the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had criticised 
the names of the Members on the back of 
the present Bill. He did not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
cast any imputation at him (Mr. Alderman 
Thompson) or on him; he would not take 
the trouble to inquire; but he thought, if 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to do so, 
that his (Mr. Alderman Thompson’s) con- 
duct in that House for twenty-seven years 
would be his best defence against such an 
imputation. He would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that he sat in that House with 
a mind as pure and circumstances as inde- 
pendent as the right hon. Gentleman’s. 
He held in his hand a copy of the Bill 
introduced by the noble Lord (Lord Mor- 
peth), and he found at the back of that Bill 
the names of ‘* Lord Morpeth, the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and Mr. Alderman 
Thompson.”’ Further, the noble Lord had 
done him the honour of reciting his name 
in the body of the Bill. The 9th clause 
enacted that there should be three direc- 
tors of the company, and that the first di- 
rectors should be Sir I. L. Goldsmid, 
J. Abel Smith, and William Thompson. 
Then it was stated that the proposed rail- 
roads were in the north and east of Ireland, 
and that the distress was in the south, and 
that it would be impossible to employ the 


most distressed portion of the people upon 
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railways which were in progress in the 
north. But how happened it that there 
was less distress in the north of Ireland ? 
The potatoes had failed in the north as 
well as in other parts. The reason was, 
because labour had been provided for the 
population in the north; the railways were 
the very reason why the people were not 
distressed, But the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had made it obligatory in 
his Bill upon contractors for railroads 
to provide cottages for their labourers, 
upon the same system as in this country ; 
and he saw no reason, therefore, why the 
labourers might not go from the south of 
Ireland, where there was little work, to the 
railways in the north. He admitted that 
the value of Government securities had 
been considerably depressed; but he did 
not consider that this was an objection to 
the measure. Perhaps the principal cause 
might be the great and disproportionate 
amount of our imports. The noble Lord 


had stated that he could not exactly say 
what was the amount of money he might 
require for Ireland; that it might be 
7,000,0002., or9,000,0007., or 10,000,0002. 
Now, he (Mr. Alderman Thompson) said, 
that the 4,000,000l. which would be re- 
quired by his noble Friend’s plan, might be 


taken as part of what might be required by 
the noble Lord. Then, if Government had 
to borrow a sum (and a large sum must be 
borrowed in some form or other), why not 
adopt his noble Friend’s plan? His noble 
Friend said, ‘‘ I want no increased taxation, 
all I want is for the Government to lend 
its eredit.”” How? He saw no difficulty. 
If the Railway Commissioners, as required 
by this Bill—and he had never in his ex- 
perience seen a Bill which had been more 
misunderstood or misrepresented—if the 
Commissioners did as required in clause 20, 
they, being empowered to exercise their 
judgment when applied to for advances of 
money, would not recommend such ad- 
vances unless the security was good. He 
apprehended, if Government guaranteed 
an interest of 33 per cent, there was suf- 
ficient capital in the country, and that 
parties would come forward and place funds 
in the hands of Government or the Railway 
Commissioners before the Government could 
be required to part with one shilling. But, if 
he had not been misinformed out of doors, 
he had been told that Government had, 
within a very few days, consented that the 
East India Company should give railroads 
in India a loan of 2,000,000/. of money. 
[An hon. Member: The East India Com- 
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pany.] That was a distinction without a 
difference, as all the liabilities of the Com- 
pany were guaranteed by the Government. 
On Tuesday last the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Lord Mahon) asked the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Control whether the Government 
had received any report or papers respect- 
ing railways in India, and whether there 
were among them any that might, without 
detriment to the public service, be laid on 
the Table? The right hon. Gentleman 
replied that the report of the commission 
sent out to India in 1845 to examine into 
the subject had been received, and he had 
no objection to lay that report before the 
Tlouse. The hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) was not quite satisfied with 
this answer, and put this question— 
‘“* Whether the right hon. Baronet had any 
objection to add a copy of any resolutions 
or despatches which had been sent out by 
the Court of Directors regarding railways ?”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, de- 
clined to lay those despatches upon the 
Table, on the ground that certain terms 
proposed to the railway companies were 
under consideration. He (Mr. Thompson) 
could easily conceive, if important negoti- 
ations had been going on, that might be a 
reason for not laying papers connected with 
them before the House. The principles 
of the railways had been agreed upon, and 
the question of the grants; but the par- 
ties required a term of thirty years, whilst 
the Government said they must take less. 
He put it to the House, whether it were 
just and right to promote railways in India, 
and not in Ireland? and he hoped that, 
before this debate ended, Her Majesty’s 
Government would do the House the justice 
to let it have those papers. His right hon. 
Friend the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had objected to the measure on the 
ground that it was unfair, inasmuch as it 
would raise the value of railway shares ; 
and he had referred to a list of sharehold- 
ers in Irish railroads in the blue book, and 
he found that two-thirds were resident in 
England. He was surprised at this ob- 
jection of his right hon. Friend, as the 
great objection had been that English 
capital did not flow into Ireland; and when 
that capital did flow there and was placed 
in jeopardy, and when it was proposed to 
uphold that capital, the right hon. Gentle- 
man turned round and said, ‘* Oh, but it 
will encourage gambling.’’ But when al- 
terations were made in the Tariff, it put 
money into the pockets of the holders of 
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the articles on which the duties were re- 
duced, as in the recent cases of sugar and 
brandy. It at least came to this—a balance 
of good and evil. He supported the Bill 
of his noble Friend, because in his con- 
science he believed it would afford a prompt 
and profitable employment to the labour- 
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was about 50,0007. a year. But the di. 
rectors were anxious to extend their canal 
to Ballinasloe, and they came to Govern. 
ment to negotiate for a loan. Had they 
gone to private capitalists—had they gone 
to any but those who had the disposal of 
the public funds—they would, of course, 


ing population of Ireland. have been obliged to give security upon 

Mr. BROWN explained: The hon. | that part of the canal which was already so 
Member had made him say that railways | productive. But instead of acting this 
were borrowing money at the rate of 7 or | prudent part, the Government of the day 
8 per cent. What he really said was, that | were careless enough to take the security 
the shareholders were borrowing at that | upon the extension line, which ran wholly 
rate; but there was a wide difference be-| and solely through a bog, which, it was 
tween the railways and the shareholders. | clear, never could be remunerative. From 

Mr. F. FRENCH could assure the no- | day to day, the interest had been accumu- 
ble Lord the Member for Lynn, that whe- lating till the present time, when a com- 
ther this measure were successful or un- | promise was offered of 10,0001. He 
successful, Ireland owed him a deep debt | thought, therefore, that they could not 
of gratitude, for the manliness with which blame the Irishmen, but the Government 
he had come forward and admitted the that lent the money. Then there was the 
magnitude of the evils under which the | sum of 12,0001. borrowed by the great 
country was suffering, as well as for pro-j|city of Cork. How was it possible, if 
posing measures of a magnitude and im-| proper security had been taken in the first 
portance which, whether successful or not, | instance, that there could have been the 
would at least point out the way for the! slightest difficulty in raising this trifling 
legislation of future Governments. He}sum from Cork? The next case was that 
eared not what the Government might | of the Ulster Canal, which had borrowed 
hereafter be; but after the declarations of /23,000I., but the proceeds had never paid 








the noble Lord, all future Governments 
must follow in the broad and open path 
which he had laid down, and grapple with 
those master evils under which the coun- 
try was suffering. The narrow and petty 
system of legislation under which Ireland 
was suffering, must eventually and finally 
be put a stop to by the measure which had 
been brought forward by the noble Lord. 
Before entering further into this question, 
he wished to reply to certain accusations 
which had been made against his country 
by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and by the hon. Member for 
Inverness. He cared not from what side 
of the House these attacks might come; 
but so long as he had a seat in the House, 
he should raise his voice against them. 
The first circumstance to which his right 
hon. Friend had alluded, was, that a sum 
now nearly amounting to 100,0001. was 
borrowed from the Government by the 
Grand Canal, of which neither principal 
nor interest had ever been repaid. Now, 
he would state the facts of the case, and 
then leave the House to judge whether 
from that circumstance it was fair to attri- 
bute either dishonesty or neglect of Irish 
engagements to Irishmen generally. The 
sum originally lent was 47,000/., and at 
that time the income of the Grand Canal 


| the interest even of the original sum; and 
| it was to be remembered that all the share- 
holders were English. The Government 
might foreclose the mortgage, and enter 
upon the canal, but it was clear that the 
shareholders were not to blame. The 
next, and he thought the last case, alluded 
to by his right hon. Friend, was that of 
the sum of nearly 100,000J. being lent to 
build bridges in the city of Limerick. 
Now, could it be conceived that in this 
case the Government had taken no other 
security than that of the tolls levied on 
the bridges. In fact, the money was never 
looked upon in any other light than as a Go- 
vernment grant, and no one imagined that 
there was the slightest chance of a single 
farthing ever being brought back to the 
English Exchequer. He wished he had 
been aware of this circumstance in 1839. 
In 1822, when there was a famine in Ire- 
land, Government sent down, unsolicited, 
orders to stop the collection of the cess in 
the county of Roscommon, the smount un- 
collected there being 6,000. For fourteen 
years nothing more was heard of the mat- 
ter; but, at the expiration of that time, 
Government said, ‘‘ You owe us 6,0001.; 
levy it and pay it.”” The grand jury re- 
fused to make a presentment on the sub- 
ject, on the ground of the lapse of time, 
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and that property had changed hands in 
the interval; on which the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, brought 
in a Bill which compelled the repayment 
of the money. Had he known of the debt 
due by the city of Limerick, it would have 
added force to the opposition he gave to 
that measure. Then, with regard to the 
hon. Member for Inverness. That hon. 
Member had very justly praised the con- 
duct pursued by Lord Macdonald, by Mac- 
leod of Macleod, and by other Scottish 
proprietors, in availing themselves of the 
provisions of the Drainage Act; but when 
he censured, as he appeared to censure, 
the Irish proprietors for not availing them- 
selves of the same facilities, he must tell 
the hon. Member that he only knew half 
the subject he was talking of. He knew 
what was the conduct of the Scottish pro- 
prietors ; but he knew nothing of what 
was the conduct of the Irish proprietors. 
In the county of Roscommon alone, one 
individual had applied for 40,000/. under 
the provisions of the Drainage Act, and 
others had applied for smaller sums; but 
questions upon this subject had been raised 
both in the Court of Exchequer and in 
Chancery, and it had been decided, after 
much investigation and expense, that, owing 
to a deficiency in the Act, its provisions 
were not available to tenants for life. 
Upon the whole subject he had great plea- 
sure in referring to the invaluable returns 
moved for by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilkenny, bringing out the fact, which 
could not be sufficiently dunned into Eng- 
lish ears, that since the Union 9,000,000/. 
sterling had been borrowed for Ireland, of 
which 7,000,000. and a few thousands 
had been repaid; and that, during the 
same period, 18,000,000. had been bor- 
rowed for England and Scotland, of which 
only 6,000,0007. had been repaid. The 
hon. Member for Westmoreland had al- 
luded to the Bill brought in in 1839 by 
the noble Lord (Morpeth) then Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, for the execution of 
railways by the State. Now, he had ob- 
jected very strongly to that Bill; and he 
believed it was chiefly owing to his exer- 
tions, and those of other Irish Members, 
that the Bill was not persevered in. The 
same objections which he felt towards that 


Lord the Member for Lynn. He believed 
that that Bill would beneficially affect the 
shareholders. He believed that if that 
measure were adopted, the shares, which 
were now at a heavy discount, would rise 
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to a high premium; and it would give him 
great pleasure, for the sake of the share- 
holders, if such were the case. But he 
was not disposed, for an object like that, 
to pledge the credit of the State. He took 
it, that the noble Lord had exaggerated 
the effect which his measure would have 
upon the sole result regarding which they 
were at all anxious—the employment of 
unskilled labour. He presumed that in the 
1,500 miles of railway which the noble 
Lord calculated there were to execute, he 
did not include the 120 miles already exe- 
cuted. [Lord Grorce Bentinck : se 
Well, then, there were twelve Acts passe 

in 1845, providing for the execution of 545 
miles of railway. But he had good reason 
to believe, that of those Acts, the greater 
portion of the earthworks was already com- 
pleted ; and in some cases, even the rails 
were laid. During the last year, twenty- 
two Railway Acts had been passed, autho- 
rizing the execution of 800 or 900 miles 
of railway; but a considerable portion of 
these were extensions of lines formerly 
passed, which did not require assistance ; 
while, looking at the localities of some of 
the others, he would say it was as well 
they should not be finished. The reason 
why he opposed the Bill of Lord Morpeth 
was, not that he was opposed to the con- 
struction of railways by the State; for to 
that principle he was highly favourable : 
but because the project was a partial one. 
He would have supported the measure, if 
it had proposed the construction of branch 


| lines to the north, south, and west, so that 


every portion of Ireland might have bene- 
fited equally by the measure; but, instead 
of that, it was proposed that the whole of 
the money should be expended in making 
a line from Dublin to Cork. Now, the 
measure of the noble Lord did not affect 
more than one-fourth of Ireland. He had, 
therefore, to choose between two things: 
either he must support the measures of 
Government, or the measure proposed by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn; and 
he must say, that he considered that one 
of the measures proposed by Government 
—-he alluded to that for employing the 
people in the improvement of property— 
was of more importance, and more likely 
to lead to beneficial results, than the mea- 


Bill, he felt towards the Bill of the noble | sure of the noble Lord. In addition to 


its tendency to develop the resources of 
the country and add to the supply of 
food, he would say that it ies indi- 
rectly secure the very measure sought 


for by the noble Lord. He believed that 
2Y 
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the improvement of the country would aid 
the formation of railways, and for this 
reason he must support the measures pro- 
posed by the Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was anxious to say 
a few words upon the subject, as a Mem- 
ber of an English constituency, that, he 
was sorry to say, were beginning to feel 
the distressing effects of those measures 
which the House had passed during the 
last year. He begged distinctly to repu- 
diate the insinuation that he was seek- 
ing to add to the burdens and taxation 
of the people by the support of this mea- 
sure of the noble Lord. The loan which 
was sought for under this Bill, was in- 
tended to act as a substitute for the mo- 
ney which would otherwise be wrung from 
the hard-working people of this country 
for the relief of their suffering brethren 
in Ireland; and he must also distinctly as- 
sert, that when the 16,000,000/. were 
sought for under this measure proposed by 
the noble Lord, that sum was assigned as 
the extreme limit of the measure for raising 
money; but it was no criterion of the 
amount that must necessarily be raised to 
meet the exigencies of Ireland. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down had ad- 
verted to the statements made the other 
night by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) must say that the hon. Member had 
given a satisfactory explanation why the 
loans alluded to had not been repaid. But 
suppose that good reasons had not been 
assigned for these losses, were they to be 
told that because loans amounting in all to 
the sum of 575,000/. lent during a series 
of years, risked on bad security, and in no 
case taking the guarantee of reproductive 
works in the sense in which railways were 
productive, were they to be told that this 
was an absolute bar in the way of any more 
money being lent to Ireland? But they 
must remember that all the loans which 
had been lent to railways in Ireland, had 
been repaid. If the Railway Board pro- 
perly performed its duty, not only would 
they secure the country from loss by se- 
lecting those lines of railway which would 
afford good security; but, more than that, 
they would be able to limit the amount 
raised under the powers of the Act to an 
amount which would be well secured under 
the railways, taking into account the dis- 
tricts through which the railways were to 

ass. He was very much surprised indeed 
when he heard the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer speak of railways as purely local 
works. They said that if the railways were 
to pass through the destitute parts of the 
country, the security would be bad; or if 
they passed through the rich parts of the 
country, it would not meet the extreme 
exigency of Irish destitution. Now this 
argument was based upon the fallacy that 
a railway was a purely local work. One 
would think that these right hon. Gentle- 
men had never heard of such a thing as a 
through traffic. In the scheme of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, great 
branch lines were included, and _ those 
lines must reach through the centre to 
the west and the south of Ireland, where 
the destitution was extreme. He need 
not tell any hon. Member, who, like him- 
self, had ever sat upon a Railway Com- 
mittee, that the best lines were always 
considered those which afforded a through 
traffic. Another argument had been ad- 
duced against this plan, that it violated the 
principles of political economy. Now, really 
to talk of political economy with reference 
to Ireland at the present time, seemed like 
reverting to theories which had been long 
since abandoned. But if they would apply 
the rule of leaving private capital and pri- 
vate enterprise to effect this work, what 
was the prospect of Ireland obtaining rail- 
ways at least for many yearstocome? It 
was now eleven years since the first Rail- 
way Acts had been passed for Ireland. 
What had been done since that time? It 
had been shown by the noble Lord, that 
during those years English Acts had been 
passed sanctioning railways, which would 
pass over 7,200 miles. Of these, there 
were completed 2,600 miles, leaving incom- 
plete 4,600. During the same eleven years, 
Acts had been passed for Ireland sanction- 
ing railways which would cover 1,523 miles. 
Of these there had been completed 123 
miles, leaving incomplete 1,400. Now, in 
answer to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Roscommon, suppose his state- 
ment was correct, that the larger portion of 
the earthworks on some of the railways 
had been completed, how did that affect 
the argument ? If so, it was true that la- 
bour would not be so employed; but then 
it was also true that the capital would not 
be wanted. Therefore, he contended that 
this did not affect the argument at all. But 
he might add, that as the noble Lord had 
allowed for the completion of 164 miles of 
railway, the arguments adduced by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon did not affect 
his calculations at all. He had already 
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stated the number of miles of railway 
sanctioned for England and Ireland ; and 
it must be remembered that the necessity 
for them was tried by the same tribunal in 
both cases. Now, what did they find ? 
Why, that the capital and credit of Eng- 
land had completed one-third of those lines 
which had been sanctioned by Parliament 
as necessary for the accommodation of the 
English people, or 28 per cent of the lines 
so sanctioned; whilst the capital and credit 
of Ireland had only completed onc-twelfth, 
or 8 per cent of those railways which the 
House had declared to be necessary for the 
accommodation of Ireland. If this was 
all that private capital and private enter- 
prise was able to do for Ireland during the 
last eleven years, he would ask the House 
to consider the present state of Ireland-— 
the debilitating effects of the sad calamity 
with which Providence had afflicted her, 
and to say what prospect there was now of 
rivate capital and private enterprise being 
Fkely to supply Jyeland with railway ac- 
commodation. But what added still more 
to this argument was the striking fact 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn). He stated that three- 
fourths of the capital'which had completed 
this miserable twelfth of the lines neces- 
sary for Ireland was English capital, and 
not Irish. If that was the case, he thought 
there needed no farther illustration of his 
argument—that to look, in the present state 
of Ireland, for the completion of those un- 
dertakings which were essential to her 
prosperity, to private enterprise alone, was 
to expect impossibilities. Well, but not- 
withstanding the strict application of the 
rules of political economy, the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ad- 
mitted that there might be exceptions in 
eases of emergency. Now, he thought, 
after all they had heard and seen, there 
could not be a doubt of the emergency. 
There could be no doubt that the Irish 
people were destitute, nor could there be 
any doubt that private capital in Ireland— 
weak as it was before, but doubly absorbed 
how—was quite insufficient to meet the 
wants of the community. The right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Mr. Baring) had 
followed in the same strain. He said, that 
in case of emergency it was the duty of the 
State to find means for assisting private ca- 
pitel in great undertakings. But the right 

on. Gentleman seemed afterwards to regret 
that observation, or, at least, to make it ap- 
pear that this was notan emergency to justify 
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the loan; for he said, that in the present 
circumstances of unexampled emergency, 
it would be unwise to deal with great and 
important questions of this nature. Now, 
if that observation had been applied to the 
poor law brought in by the Government, it 
would have been quite as just as when ap- 
plied to the measure of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn. But he would not re- 
peat the arguments which had been so ably 
adduced, to show that this was an emer- 
gency which justified—which, in his belief, 


| called for—the immediate advance of the 


eredit of the country to the relief of Irish 
destitution ; and, as he had said before, to 
the economising and diminishing the pres- 
sure which would inevitably fall upon the 
people of this country, if the system pro- 
posed by Government were adopted. He 
would, therefore, come at once to a point 
which he was most anxious to touch upon ; 
and that was, that it had been asserted by 
three right hon. Gentlemen—one of them 
an extant Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the other two ex-Chancellors of the 
Exchequer—that the financial and mone- 
tary condition of the country was such as 
to preclude the House from adopting the 
proposition of the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn. That the right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth should have stated this, he 
confessed did surprise him ; because he had 
voted for the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, in 1839, to advance five millions for 
the construction of railways in Ireland. 
Consider what was then the condition of the 
finances and of the money market of this 
country. In that year, the bullion at the 
Bank never exceeded 7,000,0001.; at one 
time it was as low as 2,500,0001. In that 
year, too, there was a deficiency in the 
revenue to the extent of 1,381,2581.; and 
there was not a deficiency in that year 
alone, but it followed two years of deficient 
revenue, and it again was followed by three 
years of still greater deficiency. Yet at 
that time the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth voted for a pro- 
posal something similar, though not so 
comprehensive, as the measure of his noble 
Friend. What was their position now ? 
They had thirteen millions of bullion in the 
Bank, and no deficiency in the revenue. 
He admitted that there were, however, 
serious signs of a commercial crisis, which 
would, according to our present monetary 
system, be followed by greater monetary 
difficulties. But what had they been told 
by the hon. Member for Westmoreland 
(Mr. Alderman Thompson)? That hon. 
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Member had said that the money required 
could be raised without difficulty. What, 
too, had they been told by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland? The hon. Member for 
Sunderland also said, that the money could 
be raised without difficulty; and the hon. 
Member gave a sufficient reason for his 
belief. There was in this country a large 
amount of capital, which could only be in- 
vested in Government security, and which 
was now locked up for want of a proper 
channel for its circulation; and he did not 
see what better could be done for the dis- 
tress of Ireland, and the relief of England 
from the burden which that distress would 
impose, than to provide such a channel ; 
and he could conceive no better channel 
than that offered in the measure of his 
noble Friend. He admitted that the signs 
of financial, commercial, and monetary 
embarrassment were most ominous; and 
upon that point he could say nothing 
stronger than that which had fallen from 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goulburn). The right hon. Gentleman 
said that— 

“They knew by the last returns that they had 
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commercial difficulty, would the people 
bear taxation more easily when it came? 
Would the money which it was proposed to 
expend under the system adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, force the people of 
this country into monetary difficulties less 
than the measure of his noble Friend? He 
should say that if ever there was a time 
when it was the duty of a Government to 
alleviate the pressure of taxation, it was a 
time of commercial difficulty and stagna- 
tion of trade. He said that the measure of 
his noble Friend was a measure calculated 
to alleviate the burden which Irish distress 
would cast on the taxpayers of England. 
Let them consider for a moment what were 
the circumstances with respect to railway 
enterprise which had occurred at the be- 
ginning of this year. The commercial sky 
had then been serene, capital had then been 
abundant, and employment rife. It was 
not eighteen months ago that he had heard 
complaints that money had been too cheap, 
and that the holders of it could not find 
for it a safe investment, and that there had 
been reason to apprehend that our capital- 
ists might be induced to invest their money 


_in dangerons securities, such as those spe- 


!eulations in America in which they had 


(that was instead of a deficiency of more | embarked in the years 1837 and 1838. 


than one million in 1839, when the right | But that capital had taken the direction of 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- | railway enterprise ; and what had been the 
mouth supported a similar measure)— next difficulty? The Bank had raised its rate 
“That they also knew that six millions were | of discount; and such had been the appre- 
required to be raised, in order to meet the awful | hended difficulty of making the railway de- 
calamity with which Ireland was visited ; so that, | posits that the whole commercial world 
80 far from a surplus, there was likely to be a de- | 2 : ; ‘ 
ficiency ; and the present moment was likely to | had been thrown into a fever. He was then 
be one of much greater financial embarrassment | about to read a statement, showing how that 
than had occurred for a long period.” difficulty had been met. It was well known 
He was afraid that there was great reason | that he deprecated the severity of our mo- 
for thinking the right hon. Gentleman netary system. Let them look back to the 
right. What were the circumstances of period when we had been on the verge of 
so ominous a character? In the course of financial embarrassment, and let them see 
the last and few preceding years, the House | how that had arisen. It had arisen from 
had sanctioned a great relaxation of import | the fact that our railway shareholders had 
duties. They had consequently increased been expecting to pay 11,000,000. in 
our imports, until they were altogether money to the Bank of England. How had 
disproportioned to our exports—a state of they been absolved from that difficulty? 
circumstances which, in former years, had | He would, with the permission of the 
led to great financial difficulties—as in the | House, proceed to read a statement upon 
years preceding the difficulties of 1825; and | that subject, by a gentleman whose know- 
the necessity of importing large quantities of ledge and accuracy he could guarantee, but 
corn added to the embarrassment, as in the | whose name he would, for obvious reasons, 
years immediately preceding 1839. Those ‘not mention. That statement was an ex- 
were two reasons for deeming the present tract from a letter, dated 2nd of December, 
season a very ominous one; but was he to , 1846, and was as follows :— 
be told that because there was a prospect | 
os on — oe Tee on poovig 4 % Pret. into office, the liabilities of the Bank of 
Orero © people of ircland were tO England to the public were only 25,184,000. 
be left to starve? If there was to be Some time after that the Bank broker was con- 
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stantly buying stock; and when that is the case 
there is a large herd of speculators, who somehow 
or other know what is going on in the Bank par- 
lour. Well, they were all at work, and Consols 
rose from 89 to above par. I recollect seeing 
about that time a return, which showed that the 
Bank had 1,500,000/. more public securities than 
before this rise took place. Now, to prove my 
case—viz,, how the currency had been tampered 
with, I shall take my position from the first return 
under the new Act, trom the one at the time there 
was such a pressure to pay the railway deposits, 
and from the last return—viz., the 21st of No- 
vember. You are aware that the division into 
issue and banking departments is a mere piece of 
gammon, [I shall consider, then, only how much 
in the pound they can pay in money on their lia- 
bilities on the occasion cited—for there can be no 
doubt that the Bank are responsible to pay their 
depositors in money, as well as the notes, and I 
wish you to understand the deposits are really 
money left in their hands, for only by a payment 
into the Bank of notes or bullion, can a deposit 
account arise. The reason why the mercantile 
world were driven to get their bills discounted at 
the Bank in the spring of this year was, that the 
private bankers had to pay money into the Bank for 
the railway deposits; and this money they were 
obliged to call in from their customers by refusing 
to discount any longer for them. The merchants 
then got their bills discounted at the Bank; with 
the notes they received they paid their bankers ; 
and this enabled the bankers to pay back the notes 
to the Bank for the railway deposits. I will now 





take the first return, and from the gross amount 
of notes issued, I deduct the,notes in the Bank, 
which gives the notes in circulation; but to this 


musst be added the seven days’ bills in circulation ; 
to this amount I add the deposits, forming toge- 
ther their liabilities. Against this, as credits, I 
have placed the bullion and coin in their coffers— 
jx 

i~ 
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...£13,589,059 
£13,589,059 


---£13,926,772 


Bullion and coin ... 


Bullion and coin ... 
Bullion and coin ....., 





Sept. 14, 1844. 


788,330 
£33,680,498 
Second period—March 5, 1846. 
-£20,968,242 
. 24,943,603 
45,911,845 
Third period—Nov. 21, 1846. 
-.- £21,198,429 
. 15,851,448 
£37,049,877 


+ 12,892,161 
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Notes in circulation .. 


Notes in circulation ...£20 
Notes in circulation 


Deposits ....... 
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At the first period they could have paid in money 
about 7s. 6d. in the pound ; at the second, although 
they had 1,000,000/. more gold, they could only 
have paid about 6s. ; at this moment they can pay 
about 7s. One very singular circumstance in their 
statements is, that the amount of bullion (on which 
their issues are based, beyond 14,000,000/. of notes 
they are authorized by the new Banking Bill to 
issue) has remained nearly the same, yet their 
issues or liabilities have increased upwards of 
12,000,000/., and again reduced by 9,000,000/.; 
and a yet more extraordinary circumstance has 
been that the quantity of notes in circulation has 
remained very stationary—so that any one merely 
looking to the bullion and circulation does not per- 
ceive that in fact the circumstances of the Bank 
have really altered very materially, and had the 
account been kept as formerly, it would have been 
evident to all parties; in fact, since Sir R. Peel 
came into power, the liabilities of the Bank have 
been nearly doubled, and are at this moment about 
12,000,000/. more than in 1841. 

He had detained the House with reading 
that document, for the purpose of pointing 
out the fact that, at the first period, the 
bank could pay 7s. 6d. in the pound on 
its liabilities; at the second period, only 
6s.; and at the last period, only 7s. in 
the pound. Every one who knew the 
stringent rules by which the Bank of 
England was bound, would see at once that 
in order to meet the difficulty occasioned 
by the railway deposits, the bank had in- 
creased the proportion of its liabilities above 
the amount of its bullion to an extent 
which was not permitted, and could not be 
justified, according to the rules by which 
the bank was bound. If, then, in days of 
prosperity, in order to further railway en- 
terprise in this country, the bank out- 
stripped the bounds of what was considered 
prudent, should the House of Commons, in 
the present misery and distress of Ireland, 
refuse to adopt no illegitimate course, sueh 
as the bank had adopted, in order to relieve 
railway enterprise in England last spring, 
but the simple means proposed to them in 
the measure of the noble Lord ? After that 
example, should they refuse to meet the 
present emergency with a measure which 
many of its opponents admitted was wise 
in its general tendency, and which, he 
contended, was justified by the occasion ? 
Would they tell him that there was not 
capital enough in the country to allow 
them to spare a loan of 4,000,000/. an- 
nually? Four millions was not a twen- 
tieth part of the loans which were raised 
annually through four successive years of 
the war, when a revenue of 75,000,0000. 
was raised. Considering the enormous in- 
erease of population since that time, would 
anybody tell him that it was impossible now 
to raise 4,000,000/, annually? Was there 
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any reason to fear an abstraction of capital ? | young and inexperienced man; and that 
Let them look to the income-tax returns. | was so, but he begged the House to remem. 
In 1813, an income tax of 10 per cent pro-| ber that he alone was responsible for the 
duced 15,000,000/.; an income tax of less opinions he had expressed. He begged 
than 3 per cent now produced 5,000,0001.; to call the attention of the House to an- 
in other words, an income tax of 10 percent other fact, that in 1839 the drain began 
would now produce 19,000,000/. Were on the deposits of the Bank of England; 
they, then, driven to such a point, that to it appeared not improbable that would oc- 
relieve the distress of their fellow-country- | cur again; and he feared we might again 
men, they could not raise less than one- | be brought into a similar position to that 
hundredth part of the loans which they had which followed. But whether that were so 
raised when they were at war with half or not, he thought that he should have ill 
Europe, when the population was much discharged his duty as an English Mem- 
smaller, and when their imports and their! ber, if he had not protested against the 
exports were not half their presentamount ? notion, that in voting for the measure 
If there were any difficulty, it was not the of his noble Friend, he was increasing 
want of capital. If there were any diffi- the taxation of this country, at a time 
culty—and he believed that there was— | when she was little able to bear it; and 
it was in our monetary system. That still less, if he had sat quiet under the in- 
system pressed heavily on the people at sinuation of the hon. Member for Lanark, 
all times. When the country was pros-| that the supporters of the Bill were urging 
perous and trade good, it closed up the the Government to a disgraceful specula- 
internal channels of this country to which | tion. The hon. Member for Portsmouth 
capital would otherwise be directed. The) had said, that if the Government had 
speculation in foreign railways, in 1845 taken the Irish railways into their own 
and 1846, was a proof of it; and in times | hands, from the beginning, as the Govern- 
of adversity it rendered the stagnation | ments of some foreign countries had done 
of trade doubly distressing. It locked | the railways of their countries, they might 
up the loose capital of the country, and | have set the good lines against the bad, 
then, when the crisis came, and bullion and made something of them. That might 
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was exported, it kept the monetary sys-| be termed a gambling speculation on the 


tem closed, to perpetuate the difficulty. 
He asked any one who had attended tg the 
subject, whether it could be deemed wise 
to leave the banking department of the 
Bank of England to act on one princi- 
ple—the principle of private enterprise— 
whilst the other department was restricted 
from meeting the necessities of a commer- 
cial crisis? In the banking department, 
the bank now invested its reserves, which 
were once kept to relieve the temporary, 
though severe difficulties of the public; but 
now, when difficulties arose, the Bank of 
England was in greater embarrassment and 
distress than most private establishments. 
He was ashamed of trespassing so long 
upon the attention of the House, but as we 
were verging towards a monetary crisis— 
[Mr. Masterman: No, no.] The hon. 
Member for the city of London doubted 
that fact; but he (Mr. Newdegate) could 
only say, that he spoke on the authority of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
rejoiced, however, at the doubt of the hon. 
Member, because, if there were no such 
difficulty to be apprehended, then there 
was no reason against the adoption of the 
measure of his noble Friend. But perhaps 
these might be said to be the opinions of a 





part of Government; but the measure be- 
for the House proposed nothing of the 
sort: it proposed merely, that Govern- 
ment should advance its credit on loan for 
the encouragement of the construction of 
Irish railways by private enterprise; and 
he hoped that under the opposition of the 
Government to his noble Friend’s mea- 
sure, there lingered no intention to let 
railway enterprise in Ireland meet its 
fate, and then to build up a Govern- 
ment monopoly on the ruins of pri- 
vate capital. He must say that he had 
been greatly surprised at the manner in 
which the Government had met the pro- 
posal of his noble Friend, which was not 
offered as a substitute for any of their own 
measures, but as accessory only. What- 
ever course they might think right to take 
upon the present stage of the measure, 
their hesitation as to allowing it to be read 
a first time was certainly anything but 
gracious; and he could not say that they 
had met the noble Lord in that generous 
and liberal spirit in which his proposal had 
been made. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL confessed 
that he felt exceeding difficulty as to his 
vote on this occasion, The project itself, 
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so far as he was competent to judge of it, 
seemed to have a good a of doubt 
about it in its working details; but there 
was one thing about which there could 
be no doubt, namely, that it proposed 
an expenditure of at least 16,000,000/. 
—this in addition to anything the Govern- 
ment had proposed. Now, he was under 
the deep conviction, that the Government, 
and the House, and the English public 
generally, greatly under-estimated the ex- 
penditure that would be necessary even 
for this year to prevent one-fourth, and 
even one-third, of the Irish population from 
perishing. He said this with the fullest 
acknowledgment of the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Members of the Government; 
and he also gladly bore his humble testi- 
mony to the strong charitable feelings 
which prevailed within that House and 
outside. But that fatal ignorance, which 
was the inevitable consequence of the want 
of identification of interests and of real 
connexion between the British Legislature 
and the Irish nation, rendered the benevo- 
lent intentions of the English public en- 
tirely inefficient, and carried dismay into 
the hearts of those who, like himself, had 
the means of really knowing the extent of 
the present exigencies. If he thought that 
the Government had any plan in reserve 
by which an expenditure equivalent to that 
offered by the noble Lord opposite would 
be insured to Ireland, he would at once 
follow his own inclinations by giving them 
his hearty and grateful support; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had distinctly 
told them, in his very able speech of the 
other night, that he was not prepared to 
undertake so large an expenditure. He 
(Mr. J. O’Connell) deeply regretted that 
declaration, while he freely acknowledged, 
he did not believe that it proceeded from 
any want of good-will towards Ireland on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman or of 
his Colleagues. If it were the mere diffi- 
culties of the plan that deterred him, and 
the very proper desire to avoid giving the 
public money for the advantage of private 
speculators, surely the Government might 
take up the railway plan themselves. No- 
thing he had as yet heard convinced him 
there was any real difficulty in the way. 
France had not a bad reputation for sharp- 
ness in money matters: nay, its financiers 
were often accused even of penuriousness; 
yet they had not scrupled to commit them- 
selves to a system of Government railways; 
and he believed they found their account 
in it. Not only were there good annual 
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returns, but the railways were beginning 
to be taken at short leases by private com- 
panies ; and, on the expiration of those 
leases the Government would, of course, 
reap advantages in letting them again, 
This would have been the plan he (Mr. J. 
O’Connell) would have proposed; but as 
this plan was not brought forward, nor any 
other offering an additional expenditure 
equivalent to that proposed by the noble 
Member for Lynn, he was bound, in his 
strong conviction of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of such additional expenditure in 
Ireland, to give his vote to that noble Lord. 
He regretted much that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, should have found it necessary, in 
the course of his very able argument, to 
deprecate Irish securities for public moneys. 
He was quite conscious that the right hon. 
Gentleman did so in no ill spirit towards 
Ireland, but as a necessity of his case; 
and further, that he limited his remarks 
to a few items of advances of public 
money. But there were so many utterly 
unfounded impressions on this subject in 
the minds of the English public, and any- 
thing coming from so high a source as the 
right hon. Gentleman would have such 
effect in confirming them, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary the real state of the 
case should be made known. It was par- 
ticularly so, if the Irish Members were to 
call, as in the discharge of their duty they 
must call, upon the Ministry and the House, 
to stretch the expenditure in Ireland much 
beyond the limits of the Government plans. 
There were three points to be urged. First, 
that the advances of money to Ireland were 
at least as safe as to any other part of the 
United Kingdom; second, that large ad- 
vances, even if they were made grants, 
which he did not ask for, would be no more 
than due compensation to Ireland for the 
fiscal injuries inflicted upon her; and, third, 
that it was as easy of proof as that two and 
two made four, that if the House at last 
seriously addressed itself to improve the 
condition of Ireland, they would, even 
without one additional tax, be most abun- 
dantly repaid by the increased revenue re- 
turned from that country. Intending to 
deal very briefly with these points, he (Mr. 
J. O’Connell) would upon the first remind 
the House, that any advances whatever 
hitherto made to Ireland, were paid out of 
the produce of the Irish public revenue, 
and not out of English moneys. There 
was a Parliamentary return of but two 
Sessions ago, which gave the comparative 
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amounts since the Union, of remittances of 
public moneys from the British Exchequer 
to the Irish, and of remittances from the 
Irish Exchequer to the British in the 
same period. The amount sent from the 
British Exchequer was 7,500,000/. The 
amount sent from the Irish Exchequer was 
26,790,000/., showing an excess of Irish 
moneys sent to the British Exchequer, over 
those remitted from the latter to the Irish 
Exchequer, of 19,290,0007. Now, he would 
go into a few, and a very few, particulars. 
The right hon. Gentleman had laid great 
stress on the non-repayment of the Dublin 
Wide Streets Loan to an amount a good deal 
under 300,000. What were the facts as 
to that loan? A portion of it—certainly a 
small portion—had been repaid when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, being at the time Secretary for Ire- 
land, declared in that House that the en- 
tire sum would be no more than a small 
compensation to Dublin for the loss of a 
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the Irish quit and Crown rents was lumped 
in with the English account, and no credit 
at all given for it to Ireland. Again, on 
manufactures imported for Irish consump- 
tion from England, the duties, whether of 
revenue or of excise, were credited to the 
English revenue ; although, of course, paid 
by the Irish customer. Altogether, he 
could, if he had time, easily show that half 
a million was a moderate estimate of the 
uncredited revenue of Ireland; a sum that 
would far more than cover the utmost 
statements of Irish deficiencies, as to repay- 
ment of advances, that could possibly be 
made. Now, there was a short statement 
in figures which he would submit to the 
House, as to advances and repayments to 
and by Great Britain and Ireland, respec- 
tively, which he trusted would go far to 
give right ideas upon the subject :— 





Treland. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Advances. Repayments, 
| 











resident Parliament, and consequently of 
the rich resident gentry. Of course, such 


a declaration must have decided the fate | 


of such an advance of money, even if the 
attempt to recover it had been persevered 
in. Then there was the Lagan Canal. 
Why, as he understood, the proprietors of 
the canal were English; but whether 
that were so or not, the moneys came out 
of the grant of 500,000. of the Irish Par- 
liament for the purpose of improving the 
internal communications of Ireland. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of moneys 
to Cork and to Limerick. The amount to 
Cork was very small; and whatever it was, 
it did not equal the promises made at the 
Union, when, amongst other things, the 
citizens of Cork were assured that they 
should have an extensive naval establish- 
ment permanently in their harbour. As 
to Limerick, if the same precaution had 
been taken as was taken with regard to 
other places, there would have been a re- 
turn of the moneys; but he should again 
recall to the House, that whatever advances 
had been made there or elsewhere in Ire- 
land, the moneys came, as he had shown, 
out of the Irish, and not out of the English, 
revenue. Again, were the House at all 
aware—and he believed that their igno- 
rance on Irish matters was such that they 
were not aware—that there was a consi- | 
derable proportion of revenue paid by Ire- | 
land for which she got no credit whatever ? | 
For instance, in the statement of the re-| 
venue of Crown lands, in the public ac- | 
counts, the annual 60,0007. or 70,0001. of 

‘ 


| £. £. 
| Post and other roads | 
and bridges . 
| Police, old and new . 
| Boards and officers of 
health, cholera, and 
| fever . ‘i 
Lunatic Asylums . 
Money advances to 
England up to 1842 
Advances to Ireland— 
see Financial Ac- 
counts 


744,860 
3,600,000 


421,200 
3,400;000 


236,000 
672,000 


228,000 
616,000 


15,661,385 | 6,200,000 





| 
9,067,170 | 





7,050,000 





Profit to the Government on Irish advances :— 
Upon one million, in 1843-4 £ 47,434 
Ditto, ditto in 1844-5 51,720* 


These statements were taken from the 
finance accounts, but all from Parliament- 
ary returns; and the House would see, by re- 
ference to those accounts, that Ireland was 
steadily repaying many matters in which 
she could of right claim that the empire 
should bear the expense. In particular, he 
alluded to the expenses on post-roads, 
bridges, &c., on which, out of upwards of 
' 700,000/., there was but 24,0007. yet due; 
and on the enormous expense of constabu- 
lary, which did duty for, and saved the 
expense of, a large amount of the re- 
gular army in Ireland, there were out of 
3,600,0002. but 200,000/. yct unpaid. He 
had also shown that England, up to 
1842, had repaid but 6,000,000/. out of 
15,000,0007. advanced to publie works, 
while Ireland repaid 7,000,0001. out of 
9,000,0007.; and further, that by reason 








* Appendix to Lord Devon’s Report. 
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of higher rates of interest charged to Ire- 
land by the Government on moneys lent to 
her than those at which the Government 
raised the moneys themselves, they had 
realized a profit of 50,0001. There were 
other matters which he would not delay 
upon; but one he could not pass without 
drawing attention to it. The Scotch fish- 
eries had 1,400,000/. spent upon them in 
thirty-six years; while in forty-five years 
there had been only 300,0000. spent upon 
the Irish, And it was a curious fact, 
that, annually, 11,000J. were still paid by 
England to Scotland on account of what 
was called the Scottish equivalent, namely, 


moneys voted at the time of the Scotch | 


Union, in 1707, as a compensation to Scot- | 


{Fes. 15} 
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and to prove every word that he said from 
Parliamentary records. He would only 
now say, that the consequence of the vio- 
lation of the Union Act was, that England 
had thrown upon the taxes which were com- 
mon to both countries, a large portion of 
the burdens which, according to the Union 
Treaty, as it was called, she should have 
defrayed by separate taxes. To illustrate 
this, he would direct attention to the se- 
parate taxation of Great Britain at this 
moment. It exceeded only by a little the 
sum of 12,000,000/7., while the annual 
charge upon her debt, contracted before 
the Union, was 17,000,000/.; deducting a 
sum equivalent to the annual charge upon 
her debt contracted before the Union, that 


land for becoming subject to the English | left a clear sum of 4,000,0001., which, at 
debt. The hon. Member for Coventry had, | the present day, was unjustly charged, on 
the other night, taunted Ireland with not | account of the English debt before the 


having paid the workhouse loan; but he| 


Union, upon the common debt of taxation. 


seemed not to know that it was in process | | During the course of forty-six years, the 


of repayment, and that England owed un- | 
der a similar head 900,0001. Now, as_ 
-to the second point, namely, that a large | 
expenditure in Ireland would be no more 
than some compensation to her for the ef- 
fects of the Union, he should remind the 
House, that in money matters, as in some 
others, the provisions of the Union had 
been grossly violated towards that country. 
There was much stress laid the other day 
in negotiations with France upon a treaty 
of a century and a half ago. He would 
call upon them to respect what they de- 
clared to be a treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, not yet fifty years date. 
By the provisions of that treaty—as they 
had, when it suited their advantage, insist- 
ed upon calling it, and, therefore, could 
not now repudiate the designation—the 
unfairness of making Ireland liable for the 
enormous debt of Great Britain was ac- 
knowledged, and also the impossibility of 
giving her, as in the case of Scotland, an 
adequate equivalent, it was therefore pro- 
vided that it should not be competent— 
and he begged the House to mark the 
word—that it should not be competent to 
the United Parliament to make Ireland 
liable to the heavy debt of England, except 
upon the occurrence of two contingencies 
of equal necessity and importance. But 
Ireland was so made liable in 1816, when 
it was even declared, in the very Parlia- 
ment that made her so liable, that one of 
those indispensable contingencies had not 
oceurred; nay, that the ver y contrary was 
the case. This was not the time to go into 
particulars; but he was ready to give > them, 








‘amount thrown thus unfairly on the taxa- 
/tion common to both countries, gave a 
| proportion for Ireland of 60,000,0007.— 
| without counting interest or compound in- 
terest—the benefit of which she should 
have had in relief of taxation, had England 
paid by separate taxation all that was 
rightfully due from her on that score. 
Whether these conclusions should be dis- 
puted, or not, the following statement of 
the relief of taxation out of the imposition 
of taxation on each country, respectively, 
since the Union, were to be found in Parlia- 
mentary returns, accessible to every Mem- 
ber up-stairs after five minutes’ search :— 


GENERAL TAXATION, RELIEF, AND IMPOSITION, 





Treland. 


| 
Taxation, &e. | Great Britain. 





| &. &£. 
47,100,000 | 2,670,000 
40,620,000 | 5,510,300 


Relief of taxation 

Imposition of ditto . 

Exeess of relief to 
England over taxes 
imposed . 

Sunes to Ireland of 
taxes imposed . 
Assessed taxes (Ire- 
land) reduced and 
repealed . . 
Ditto (England) 


6,480,000 
2,830,000 


536,099 





5,179,202 











The assessed taxes, he should remark, 
were, in 1815, declared by the Finance 
Committee of that year, to be as nearly as 
possible assimilated to those of Great Bri- 
tain. He would not delay the House long 
with the third point, namely, that Ireland, 
if her condition were improved, would 
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speedily repay a large expenditure. The 
customs, stamps, and Post-office duties 
were the same in Ireland asin England, in 
so far as the rates; yet the British receipts 
were 27,000,000/., while the Irish were 
not 3,000,0007. Population was as eigh- 
teen to eight. The eight millions of Irish 
would, if their condition were raised, con- 
sume taxed articles under these heads to 
the amount of 12,000,000/., that is to say, 
an income of 9,000,000/.; and similarly 
on the items on which excise duties are 
equal in both countries, the Irish in- 
crease would be 3,000,000/., making a 
total increase of revenue of more than 
12,000,000/.; to say nothing of what 
might be got from an extension of the 
income and assessed taxes of Ireland. 
when her condition would be so improved ; 
but were the income and assessed taxes 
now extended to her while in her present 
poverty, the effect would only be to cripple 
the receipts on the duties of customs and 
excise. Now, without going into more de- 
tails, he believed he had said enough to 
show that it would be perfectly safe to 
make a large expenditure in Ireland, far 
beyond even the plan of the noble Lord, 
provided that the House also addressed 
itself to its duty, too long neglected, of at 
least opening up the resources of prosperity 
in Ireland. He frankly confessed, how- 
ever, that he did not think that House, or 
any legislature save one resident in Ire- 
land, could fully call out the great capabi- 
lities of that country: nothing but a re- 
sident legislature would bring home, and 
make stay at home, the rich absentees, 
and thus give custom, and the support of 
capital circulating at home, to the present 
scarcely existing manufacturing interests 
of Ireland. Without manufactures in that 
country, it was quite impossible to take the 
pressure off the land—impossible to pre- 
vent subdivisions of holdings and incite- 
ments to the landlord’s cupidity or to his 
necessities. Without the residence of rich 
proprietors, and the stoppage thereby of 
the millions of rent-drain from Ireland, 
capital never could increase nor healthily 
circulate in that country. At present, 
what capital did remain in Ireland was in 
a great measure locked up in the funds, 
and savings’ banks, and small building in- 
vestments; there being no prosperous 
home-market to stimulate investments in 
large manufacturing enterprises. That 
House would find the necessity pressed 
daily more and more on them of sending 
back the Irish proprietors to their own 
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country by the increase of the distress, 
The policy which Mr. Fox so early de. 
nounced—the policy of the Union Act— 
would soon be denounced by the whole 
English community as it was by the Irish, 
Hon. Members at his side of the House 
would respect the opinions of Mr. Fox, and 
he therefore would read a short extract of 
that statesman’s denunciation. Mr. Fox 
said— 

“The whole scheme (Union) went upon that 
false and abominable presumption, that we could 
legislate better for the Irish, than they could do 
for themselves—a principle founded upon the most 
arrogant despotism and tyranny. There was not 
a more clear axiom in the science of politics, 
than that man was his own natural governor, 
and that he ought to legislate for himself. No 
other being could enter into his feelings, or haye 
anything common in sympathy with his nature ; 
and therefore the legislature of a people must 
flow out of, and be identified with, the people 
themselves. It was idle to speak of the word 
union to Ireland, since there could be no such 
thing as a real union on an equal footing, between 
countries so disproportionate and unequal. We 
ought not to presume to legislate for a nation, in 
whose feelings and affections, wants and interests, 
opinions and prejudices, we have no sympathy. 
It can only be attempted on the principle of the 
most arrogant despotism. It was an attack on 
the pride of a gallant nation, and was calculated 
to reduce them to the state of a dependent pro- 
vince ; and it was, in his opinion, a most au- 
dacious attempt, after all that appeared in that 
country, since it was adding insult to injury, to 
call it a measure in which the Irish acquiesced.” 


Ile (Mr. J. O’Connell) recommended these 
words to the serious consideration of the 
English Members; and would ask them if 
Mr. Fox’s words had not come true, and 
that Ireland was indeed reduced to the 
state of a miserable mendicant dependency. 
The disastrous experiment had been made 
in full; and its ruinous consequences to 
Ireland were now fully developed. The 
Union had been tried for forty-six years ; 
and the result was the misery they were 
now labouring to meet and partially to re- 
medy. There could be no real, no efficient 
remedy, so long as the natural sources of 
prosperity were sealed and closed up. Let 
the House restore her Parliament to Ire- 
land; and those sources would speedily be 
opened, and Ireland would arise from her 
present miserable helplessness, and give 
new strength, and vigour, and vitality to 
the empire. The hon. Member concluded 
by thanking the House for their attention. 

Mr. CORRY said, that he did not rise 
for the purpose of replying to the two hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken last, whose 
observations did not appear to him to be 
very relevant to the subject before the 
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House; but, as an Irish Member, he was 
anxious to state, very shortly, the reasons 
for the vote which he should feel it his 
duty to give on the second reading of the 
Bill. He might, perhaps, in the first in- 
stance, be permitted to say, that when he 
received the circular—a copy of which had, 
he believed, been forwarded to the whole 
of the Irish representatives, inviting them 
to belong to the Irish party then about to 


be formed — he stated, in reply, that, al- | 


though he must decline to attach himself 
to a party of whose objects and principles 
he had no means of forming an opinion, he 
should, nevertheless, consider it his duty to 
discard all political prejudice from his mind 
in dealing with whatever measures might 
be proposed for the relief of Ireland during 
the present Session, and to co-operate with 
the Irish party, whatever its political com- 
plexion might be — whenever the course 
pursued by it should appear to him to be 
conducive to the interests of Ireland, and 
generally deserving of support. It was, he 
could assure his noble Friend the Member 
for Lynn, in this spirit only—he meant, 
in a spirit wholly divested of the prejudices 
of party—that he had endeavoured to ap- 
proach the consideration of the great mea- 
sure which had been proposed by him, he 
was sure, in perfect sincerity, for the im- 
mediate relief and prospective improvement 
of Ireland. He was quite prepared to 
concur with his noble Friend in thinking 
that the extension of railroads in Ireland 
—although he did not take so sanguine a 
view of its effects, either immediate or pro- 
spective — would, nevertheless, materially 
tend to the improvement of the country; 
but it did not therefore follow, that, on a 
comprehensive view of the whole question, 
he should approve of the means by which 
his noble Friend had proposed to accom- 
plish an object, which, in itself, he ad- 
mitted to be desirable, or that he should 
consider those means as well adapted to 
the relief of the distress then unhappily 
prevailing in Ireland. The urgent and im- 
mediate difficulty with which the House 


had now to grapple, was that of providing | 


food for a starving population, whose or- 
dinary means of subsistence had been 
swept away by a direful visitation of Pro- 
vidence. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, at a season of such extreme peril to 
the lives of millions of the people, regard- 
less of all ordinary considerations of finan- 
cial expediency, to contribute the resources 
of the State in assisting the property of 
Ireland, which—in the part of Ireland, at 
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least, with which he was connected—had 
not, he thought, been neglectful of its du- 
ties; but which, unassisted, was, in so 
overwhelming a calamity, wholly unequal 
| to the task, in arresting, as far as human 
/means could arrest it, the progress of the 
famine which was spreading through the 
‘land. This duty Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had not hesitated to perform. His noble 
| Friend the Member for Stamford had said, 
| that there must be something wrong in the 
financial system of the country if the 

could not afford to advance 4,000,0000. 
for the relief of Ireland; but the fact was, 
that Ministers had already proposed mea- 
sures for the relief of Ireland, the cost of 
which had been estimated, including the ex- 
penditure already incurred, at 9,000,0001. ; 
and it was in addition to this — for he 
thought he had never heard a proposition 
more untenable than that his noble Friend’s 
plan would supersede the necessity of any 
one of the measures of relief which had 
been proposed by the Government—that 
they were called on to advance 4,000,0000. 
in this year, and in each of the three next 
succeeding years, for the construction of 
railroads in Ireland; and although his 
noble Friend anticipated that the whole 
of this money would ultimately be re. 
paid—in the first instance, at least, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be re- 
| quired to raise it, and so far the transaction 
would add to the financial difficulties with 
which, in the present state of the country, 
it was obvious the Government would have 
to contend; and he would remind the House 
that the estimate of the sums which the 
Government would be required to contribute 
for providing the people of Ireland with 
food, had been brought down only to Au- 
gust next; but would any man venture to 
predict that the distress in Ireland would 
cease with the collection of the ensuing 
harvest ? He wished that he could take so 
favourable a view of the prospects of Ire- 
land; but when he considered the searcity 
of seed—the backwardness on the part of 
the people in many districts in attending 
to the cultivation of the soil—and the 
doubts, to say the least of it, which must 
be entertained lest the potato disease 
should not yet have exhausted itself—he 
confessed that he could not look forward 
without the apprehension of great scarcity 
and great distress in Ireland, even after 
the expiration of the period to which the 
Government had brought down the esti- 
mate of the probable cost of the measures 
which they had proposed. Now, if that 
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were the prospect before them, surely, if! had the strongest claim on their sympathy 
money was to be sent into Ireland, it | and support; and if it were argued that 
would be more prudent to husband the re- | labourers better fed and equal to the work, 
sources of the State to meet, if necessary, | could be drawn from other districts in Ire. 
the contingency which he thought they had | land, his answer would be, that such per. 
' sons could not be fit objects for relief, and 


so much reason to dread, instead of in- | , for ri 
vesting so large a sum as 16,000,0002. in | therefore that his noble Friend’s expedi- 
works which, however useful in themselves, | ent would contribute in a very small degree 


had, he thought, been very properly con-| to the accomplishment of the immediate 
sidered as inapplicable to the relief of dis- | object which he had in view in proposing 
tress arising from scarcity of food; because, | it. And even if it should have the effeet 
whatever might be the proportion of the | of affording employment to those who were 
whole of their cost which might be applied | now suffering from extreme destitution in 
to the payment of labour, by far the larger | Ireland, to the full extent which he had 
portion of it would of necessity be required | calculated, and -of providing 550,000 la- 
for other purposes. His noble Friend him- | bourers and their dependants with a better 
self did not anticipate that his proposed | description of food than they had heretofore 
advance of 4,000,000/. would give employ- | been accustomed to; he confessed that he 
ment to many more than 100,000 persons | very much doubted whether, as strong 
—an estimate which the Chancellor of the | stimulants when applied to the human 
Exchequer (speaking, probably, on as good | frame were sure to leave weakness behind, 
authority) had considered to be greatly ex- | 80, in like manner, a reaction would not 
aggerated; but he (Mr. Corry) did not follow in the withdrawal of the artificial 
think the difference between the two esti-| means by which it was proposed to free 
mates to be of as much importance as_ the industrial energies of Ireland during a 
might at first sight appear, because the | period of four years ; which would event- 
formation of the groundworks of railroads | ually lead to much suffering among the 
was an operation of so laborious a charac-| people. There appeared to him to be 
ter, that he agreed with those who were of | Various other objections to the scheme, on 
opinion that the half-starved peasantry of Which he did not think it necessary to 


Ireland would, in their present condition, | dwell; not because he did not attach the 


be found to be wholly unequal to it, and | greatest importance to them, but because 


that the contractors could soon be compel- 
led, in their own defence, to substitute for 
them, in large numbers, the hardy and well- 
fed class of men who were usually employ- 
ed in the execution of such works in this 
country. The letter written by Colonel 
Jones on the 19th of last month, which 
was read to the House by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, in his 
speech on introducing the measures which 
he proposed for the relief of Ireland, was 
strongly confirmatory of that view of the 
case. Colonel Jones was reported to have 
said— 

“Tam of opinion that it would be better in many 
cases to give food than to be paying away money 
as we are now obliged to do at the same time that 
the people are discontented at the small sums they 
are entitled to. The fact is, the system of task- 
work is no longer beneficial employment to many 
—their bodily strength is gone, and their spirits 
depressed, and they have not power to exert them- 
selves sufficiently to earn an ordinary day's 
wages,” 

It was true that this observation might be 
said to apply to those districts only in 
which the greatest amount of destitution 
prevailed; but he would remind the House 
that these were the very districts which 





they had already been urged by others 
more competent than he was fully to esti- 
mate their foree: such as the financial 
difficulties which they had been told by the 
Ministers of the Crown it would occasion— 
the unfair advantages which it would give 
to the holders of one description of railway 
serip over those of another—the doubts 
which existed whether the whole of the 
railways which would be undertaken would 
prosper sufficiently to enable the companies 
to fulfil their engagements with the Go- 
vernment—and other such objections, which 
led him to the conclusion, that it was his 
duty to vote against the measure. He had 
arrived at this conclusion, however, with 
regret, because no one could be more sen- 
sible than he was of the advantages which 
would result from the extension of railways 
in Ireland; and it would give him great 
satisfaction if the Government could devise 
some means which would not be open to 
the objections to which he considered the 
present proposal to be obnoxious, for the 
promotion of railway enterprise in Ireland; 
but he could not concur in the means by 
which his noble Friend proposed to effect 
that object, for the reasons which he had 
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stated, which were shortly these: that he 
considered them unjust to important in- 
terests in this country, and ill-adapted as 
a means of present relief to the people of 
Ireland. He thought, also, that the moral 
effect of his noble Friend’s plan would be 
bad. They were already too much dis- 
posed, in Ireland, to look to assistance 
from this country, instead of trusting to 
their own exertions, whenever any great 
enterprise was to be undertaken ; and he 
thought that the almost extravagant amount 
of assistance which his noble Friend pro- 
posed to give them, would tend to encou- 
rage that spirit of dependence on the aid 
of Government, which had, he was con- 
vinced, done as much to depress the ma- 
terial interests of Ireland, as the bold 
efforts of private enterprise had done to 
raise this country to her state of prosperity 
and greatness. He knew there was some- 
thing dazzling to many in the prospect of 
introducing so much English capital into 
Ireland ; but he trusted the representatives 
of Ireland would not allow themselves to 
be led away by such a consideration, but 
that they would remember that they were 
bound to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole question, and to consider it in all its 
bearings, before they determined on giving 
it their support. He was sure that even 
as regarded the interests of Ireland her- 
self, at a time when she had so much need 
of the sympathy and support of this coun- 
try, no more unfortunate impression could 
get abroad, than that the Irish Members 
were banded together to support whatever 
measures might be proposed—without re- 
ference to their aptitude—without refer- 
ence to their justice—provided only they 
should have for their object the introduc- 
tion of English capital into Ireland. He 
did not for a moment mean to insinuate 
that any Irish Member would allow himself 
to be unduly influenced by such a con- 
sideration ; but for himself, considering, as 
he did, that his noble Friend’s proposal 
was, in principle, unjust to this country, 
which had evinced so much readiness to 
relieve the distress of Ireland, and that it 
was not well adapted to the relief of that 
distress, but that a far larger portion of 
the money proposed to be advanced would 
find its way into the hands of railway spe- 
culators, than into those of the starving 
Irish, he felt that no alternative was left 
to him, in the conscientious discharge of 
his duty, but to give his support to those 
who were constitutionally responsible for 
the application of the finances of the coun- 
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try, in resisting the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY did not intend 
to vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
He thought there were objections to the 
details of the noble Lord’s plan. If the 
principle were admitted that there was 
sufficient cause for the lending of the mo- 
ney by the Government to railway compa- 
nies, he did not think that so large a pro- 
portion as two-thirds need be advanced. 
Again, he could not approve of the noble 
Lord’s suggestion, of advancing the mo- 
ney at an interest of three and a half per 
cent, when the ordinary market interest 
given upon money so advanced was 
much higher. Yet still he thought that 
the question of assistance to railway com- 
panies in Ireland, to be given by the Go- 
vernment under other conditions than 
were proposed by the noble Lord, was one 
well worthy the consideration of the House. 
He did not think much of the validity of 
the objections which had been made to the 
measure. It was said to be opposed to 
the principles of political economy. He 
could not admit that much weight should 
be attached to that objection. Assistance 
to be given by Government to railway en- 
terprise was certainly not more opposed 
to the principles of political economy, than 
other plans even now before Parliament 
for the relief of Ireland: the Bill for 
the reclamation of waste lands, for in- 
stance. Again, it was said to be both 
inexpedient and unjust to divert capi- 
tal from its legitimate and natural chan- 
nels. But he did not think it was divert- 
ing the capital of the country from its 
legitimate and natural channels, to send it 
from England into Ireland. He believed 
that what was chiefly wanted in England 
was field for the employment of capital; 
and as there were reasons connected with 
the social and political condition of Ireland, 
which operated to deter capital from flow- 
ing into that country, quite irrespective of 
the ordinary motives and inducements by 
which the possessors of capital were influ- 
enced, he thought it would be wise, by the 
intervention of the Government, to neutral- 
ize and obviate the effects of those cireum- 
stances in the condition of Ireland. Then 
it was said that the measure would be an 
encouragement to speculation. Now he 
would not have the House legislate for the 
encouragement of speculation. But he 
could not think it a sufficient reason to 
weigh against a line of policy otherwise 
beneficial, that its effects would be to en- 
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courage speculation. Such an objection 
would apply equally to every measure of 
finance which affected taxation of commo- 
dities. There was no tax either freshly 
put on or taken off which did not encour- 
age speculation in one way or another. An- 
other objection which had been raised by 
his right hon. Friend near him (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) was, that by a 
measure now to encourage railway spe- 
culation in Ireland, they were invert- 
ing the natural order of events — that 
railways should follow the extension of 
commerce in a country—that they had 
done so in England; but the noble Lord 
and his supporters wanted to make rail- 
ways precede in Ireland that extension of 
commerce which they had only followed in 
England. He begged the House to recol- 
lect that the formation of railways actually 
created, and that uniformly, a large in- 
crease of commerce. He need only ask 
any hon. Gentleman who had served upon 
Railway Committees (and there were few 
Members in that House who had not 
served upon some one or more of them), 
to recollect how the traffick tables were 
usually made out. In the first place, the 
traffick takers estimated that a great num- 
ber of passengers would travel by the line, 
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assuming a certain large increase upon the 
number who travelled by the road; and 
their estimate was generally borne out by 


the results. But when they estimated 
the goods traffick, although they had 
perhaps made their calculations over a 
route where only one solitary carrier 
passed the road daily, they set down the 
traffick at thousands of tons in the week; 
and the reasons they gave all tended to 
show the enormous extent to which the 
facilities of communication afforded by 
railways, created traffic. They showed 
that while lime was in abundance on one 
part of the intended line, there were vast 
tracks of country which would be benefited 
by its application on another part—-that 
facilities existed for making drain tiles in 
one district, which would greatly increase 
the value of some other district on the line. 
Such was the nature of their calculations, 
which experience had almost invariably 
shown to be justified by the results. It was, 
therefore, not fair to judge of the necessity 
for a railway, nor to treat the question of 
railway extension by the actual amount of 
business existing in the district, because it 
had been proved that the making of rail- 
ways did in a very high degree create a 
traffick, and open up the resources of a 
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country. Upon the subject of the actual 
amount of employment which the earth. 
works would afford, he thought that jus. 
tice hardly had been done to the fact that 
these earthworks must give very consider. 
able employment; but he wished the House 
would not confine itself to the mere con- 
sideration of the amount of relief to be 
temporarily given by such works. It was 
the future of Ireland which they ought to 
look to. It was the future of Ireland which 
appalled him far more than the present. 
They had before them in Ireland the spec. 
tacle of a people in a condition more resem- 
bling that of the ryots of India, than of a 
civilized population of a European country 
in the nineteenth century. They had a 
people in an elementary state of human so- 
ciety, in the lowest condition of civilization, 
and it was their business to alter and to re- 
medy such a state. It was their duty so to 
legislate as to allow capital to find a field 
of action in that country, and to give an 
impulse to employment. They ought to 
open up the resources of the country, and 
to afford an opportunity for the investment 
of capital in mines and manufactures; and 
he thought that much could be done in 
that direction by the extension of a system 
of railways. He therefore repeated that 
he thought the subject of railway exten- 
sion in Ireland well worthy the considera- 
tion of the House. He thought that the 
mode of carrying it into effect should be 
left in the hands of the Government, and 
that, care being taken in the examination 
into the several plans proposed by the com- 
panies, the Government having selected 
those likely to be most useful, should go 
on pari passu with them, and advance 
equal proportions of money with those 
raised by the companies themselves. He 
was of opinion that such an amount could 
be advanced without risk. 

Mr. SHA Wsaid, that, as he did not mean 
to join in the general debate, he would ask 
the House to permit him to take that op- 
portunity of saying a few words in expla- 
nation of his own vote. The fact was, that 
in respect of the question then before them, 
his feelings would lead him one way, while 
his reason and judgment constrained him 
to vote the other. No man disliked more 
than he did even the appearance of a 
wavering or doubtful course, and he trusted 
it was not one he was in the habit of taking; 
but in all the important affairs of life, as 
well as in politics, they could not shut their 
eyes to, but must be influenced by a due 
consideration of the practical consequences 
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of their acts. He agreed with the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down (Sir W. 
Clay), in much of what he had said on the 
plan of Irish railways. He (Mr. Shaw) 
had always approved of a general and com- 
bined system of railways for Ireland under 
the charge and control of the Government; 
and he hoped that the Government would 
yet introduce some measure upon that 
principle, removing such defects and cor- 
recting such errors as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had deprecated in regard 
to the present Bill; and perhaps adopting 
some of the suggestions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, so conversant with the 
subject, who had spoken for the first time 
in that debate (Mr. Chaplin) ; for exam- 
ple, undertaking the earthworks on some 
of the trunk lines in the way most calcu- 
lated to give employment and relief to the 
distressed poor; and, after that, leasing the 
lines to railway companies. But consider- 
ing the declaration made by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) and by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of what would be the prac- 
tical result of the success of the Motion 
then before the House as regarded the 
Ministry; and the reply of his noble Friend 
(Lord G. Bentinck) that he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) would not shrink from the responsi- 
bilities that it would involve; he (Mr. Shaw) 
confessed that seeing the disjointed and dis- 
abled state of parties inthat House—that the 
financial and general aspect of public affairs 
was such as must fill the firmest mind with 
anxious care; and, above all, looking to 
the present calamitous condition of Ireland, 
he could not be a party to overthrowing 
the existing Government at such a crisis : 
still less to attempting to form a new one 
upon such a question as that then before 
them. It might be, that he should be 
sufficiently safe in following the bent of his 
own inclination, inasmuch as that the Go- 
vernment was then in no great danger of 
defeat; but after what he had already said, 
and indeed, on any question of grave im- 
portance, he felt that the more manly and 
straightforward way was to vote as if the 
question was to be decided by that vote 
alone. He was aware that he should sub- 
ject himself to unpopularity in Ireland by 
not voting at all risks for so tempting a 
scheme as that proposed by his noble 
Friend (Lord G. Bentinck). Still, he (Mr. 
Shaw) could not think it would be for the 
true interests of Ireland to attempt to force 
upon the Government, and that country, 
a large additional pecuniary obligation at 
that period of monetary embarrassment; 
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and when it must in justice be admitted 
they were making great and munificent 
efforts on behalf of the suffering people of 
Ireland. He could not, as an Irishman, 
sufficiently express to his noble Friend 
(Lord G. Bentinck) his (Mr. Shaw’s) sense 
of his noble Friend’s exertions; of the care, 
the attention, the ability, and still more the 
deep sympathy, he had evinced towards Ire- 
land in the present trying exigency. But 
his noble Friend would excuse him for 
saying, notwithstanding his noble Friend’s 
confident announcement of his readiness to 
accept office—and no one could doubt his 
noble Friend’s unflinching courage—the 
independent party that surrounded his 
noble Friend could never forget that he 
(Lord G. Bentinck) had stood by them in 
their utmost need—had redeemed the cha- 
racter and consistency of the country gen- 
tlemen of England, when their natural 
leaders had forsaken them—and animated 
them with the spirit, the purpose, and the 
power to place the exemplary mark of 
public disapprobation upon the exhibition 
of unexampled public and political incon- 
sistency. Still his noble Friend (Lord G. 
Bentinck) would excuse him for saying, 
that he (Mr. Shaw) was persuaded it would 
be more conducive, not only to his noble 
Friend’s personal comfort and happiness, 
but to his political reputation, that he 
should fail rather than succeed in displac- 
ing Her Majesty’s Ministers at that mo- 
ment. At all events, he (Mr. Shaw) could 
find no room to doubt what was his own 
duty under the circumstances he had stated 
—and that was to vote, though reluctantly, 
against the second reading of the Bill. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH: The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilkenny, in 
the commencement of his speech, express- 
ed his opinion as to the policy which ought 
to be pursued towards Ireland in the pre- 
sent emergency. His opinion might be 
stated in a very few words. It was simply 
this: Let there be the greatest possible 
expenditure. Such was the language of 
the hon. Gentleman, and other hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. I do not mean to say 
anything disrespectful to those hon. Gen- 
tlemen. I pity them from my heart. For 
neither words can tell, nor imagination 
conceive, the suffering they have beheld— 
the horrors that have surrounded them— 
famine and pestilence at their doors— 
death in its most hideous forms before 
their eyes—and, worse than death, the 
agony of impending starvation—the agony 
of men witnessing, without being able to 
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relieve, the lingering tortures of those 
dearest to them—these sights have been 
familiar to many of the Irish Members; 
and I am not surprised that some of them 
should be half wild with grief and appre- 
hension, and, like the plague-stricken, 
should be eager to try every nostrum 
which contains the promise of a cure. But 
the representatives of England, whose 
feelings are not harrowed up in a similar 
manner, are able and are bound to exercise 
a cooler and a calmer judgment. They 
_ are willing—the people of England are 
willing—to make any pecuniary sacrifice 
to save their Irish fellow-citizens from 
starvation. This has been already proved. 
A Bill has passed this House for the relief 
of the destitute poor of Ireland. 1 can- 
not say that I cordially approved of that 
measure; but I felt as other Members felt, 
that when thousands were dying—when 
myriads would perish if unassisted—when 
there was not a moment to spare—it was 
impossible to scan strictly the measure of 
a Ministry who were responsible for the 
lives of a people, and who introduced that 
measure as one of urgent necessity. 
Enormous will be the expense of that mea- 
sure. Great will be the burden which 
the patient and laborious people of this 
country will have to bear for Ireland. Yet 
I believe that the people will not be dis- 
pleased with their representatives for 
having placed that burden on their shoul- 
ders, in order to save the lives of their fel- 
low-citizens. They will expect, however, 
that having done thus much, we should 
calmly consider what can be done to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar calamity, 
and what ought to be done in order to 
place for the future the burden of Irish 
distress on the shoulders of those persons 
who ought to bear it. I object to the 
scheme of the noble Lord, because it will 
not accomplish either of these objects. I 
object to the scheme of the noble Lord, be- 
cause, viewing it in the most favourable 
manner, it will only accomplish in a slight 
degree and at an cnormous expense the 
object of the noble Lord, which is to pro- 
vide employment for the destitute poor of 
Ireland. For it has been shown that of 
the 16,000,0007. which the noble Lord 
proposes to expend on Irish railways, not 
more than one-half, probably less than one- 
third, would be expended in paying the 
wages of labour; that the labourers who 
would be employed would be chiefly able-bo- 
died men, skilled in that description of la- 
bour which is required for making railroads; 
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and, therefore, that in all probability a 
considerable portion of them would be im- 
ported from this country. It has been 
proved likewise that the increased demand 
for labour, which is caused by making a 
railway, seldom extends very much beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of the rail- 
way. Now most of the Irish railways are 
on the eastern side of the country, where 
there is most wealth and least destitution, 
consequently the demand for labour would 
be increased in those districts where it was 
the least necessary to increase it; and even 
then it would not be the really destitute, 
the needy, and the suffering, who would 
obtain employment, but the strong, the 
able-bodied men, who can always obtain 
employment, if willing to work. In addi- 
tion to this, it appears, from the evidence 
of the persons best acquainted with Ire- 
land, that if labourers were to be brought 
from a different part of the country to 
work upon a railway, the immediate con- 
sequence would be riots and faction fights 
with the surrounding population; and ulti- 
mately, in all probability, the labourers 
from a distance would be driven away. 
For these reasons I consider that the 
scheme of the noble Lord would only be 
of benefit to that portion of the labouring 
population of Ireland who are in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a railroad, and who, I be- 
lieve, least require assistance; and the be- 
nefit to them would be trifling beyond all 
comparison with the enormous expenditure 
of public money which would be required. 
The persons who would be the chief gain- 
ers by this scheme of the noble Lord 
would be the landowners, whose property 
would be traversed by railroads, and who 
would get a good price for their land; the 
shareholders, whose now valueless shares 
would, if we believe the noble Lord, be- 
come more profitable than the best English 
securities; and the mortgagees on rail- 
ways, whose mortgages are, according to 
the Bill ef the noble Lord, to be the first 
charge on those moneys which he proposes 
to levy from the English people, on the 
plea of giving employment to the destitute 
poor of Ireland. Indeed, looking at the 
clauses of this Bill, I think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has justly characterized 
or rather stigmatized it as a Bill for the 
relief of destitute shareholders and mort- 
gagees. Now, Sir, I believe that the people 
of England will consent to make great pecu- 
niary sacrifices for the relief of destitution 
in Ireland; but they will justly condemn 
us, if under the plea of charity we give 
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away their money to railway speculators. 
I say, if we give away their money, for it is 
ridiculous to suppose that more than a very 
inconsiderable portion of such loans would 
be repaid—for past experience shows 
that loans to private companies in Ireland 
are rarely, if ever, repaid, Why should it 
be different with railways? What security 
ean they give us? It is evident that if 
any railroads are likely to repay the loans 
of money which it is proposed to make to 
them, it will be those whose intrinsic 
merits are the greatest, and which, there- 
fore, least require extrinsic aid, It will 
be those which pass through the wealthiest 
portion of the country, where there is, or 
ought to be, the least destitution and 
want; and where, therefore, assistance 
from England should be least required and 
least given. On the other hand, the rail- 
roads which will be most certain not to re- 
pay any loan that may be made to them, 
will be those which pass through the poor- 
est portion of the country, where, how- 
ever, there is most destitution and distress, 
and consequently where assistance is most 
required. With regard to these railroads, 
the simplest and most economical plan 
would be to dispense with the rails and other 
materials, which constitute more than 
one-half the expense of making a rail- 
way. In either case it appears to me 
that the plan of the noble Lord would be a 
failure. For in the case of really good 
railways, loans would hardly be required ; 
and I have assigned my reasons for believ- 
ing that little relief would be given by them 
to the destitute poor. On the other hand, 
in the case of bad railways, it is true 
much more relief would be given to the 
destitute poor, but it would be at an enor- 
mous disproportionate cost, for the loans 
would never be repaid. Now, where are 
we to get the money to be advanced to 
the Irish railroad proprietors? A public 
loan would be required; the consequence 
of raising such a loan would be the depre- 
ciation of all public and private securities, 
and by this all British undertakings would 
suffer. Now, I ask hon. Members, repre- 
sentatives of English counties, to consider 
that in every county in England important 
railways are making, or are about to be 
made; that most of them will pass through 
towns of much importance, with great local 
trade; that their object, generally speak- 
ing, is not to create a future and proble- 
matic traffic, but to facilitate a traffic al- 
ready existing; that they are certain to be 
beneficial to the country, and to augment 
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its wealth. In order to make these rail- 
roads, neither loans nor favours are re- 
quired from the Government, The merits 
of the schemes themselves are sufficient to 
command the capital which is required to 
make them, provided that capital is not 
forced into other employments by the in- 
terference of the Legislature. But if the 
Legislature furnish Irish railroad proprie- 
tors with the money which the merits of 
their schemes do not enable them to ob- 
tain by fair competition in the money 
market, by so doing the Legislature would 
diminish the fund which would. otherwise 
be applied to making railroads in England 
and elsewhere. In short, every farthing 
which the Legislature squanders upon bad 
railroads in Ireland, is so much money de- 
ducted from good railroads in other parts 
of the empire, and by so much, therefore, 
is the wealth of the empire diminished. 
Now, I ask hon. Gentlemen, especially 
those who are Members of that party which 
the noble Lord so emphatically calls his 
own, and whom he describes as rushing 
here with eager haste from every part of 
Great Britain and Europe to obey his com- 
mands and do his bidding—let them, as in- 
dependent English Gentlemen, who should 
scorn blindly to follow any man, exercise 
their own judgment, and remember that, 
though we are bound to save Ireland from 
famine, we are equally bound to do justice 
to our own constituents, and not idly 
squander away their money in such vain 
and noxious projects. In the papers which 
have been faid upon the Table of the 
House, and in the descriptions which have 
been given of the distress in Ireland, and 
of the means which have been taken to re- 
lieve it, many facts are stated, which when 
I read them astonished me excessively. 
First, I was surprised at the want of 
energy and of self-reliance on the part of 
many of those persons whose duty it was 
to have prepared against the impending 
distress. In many cases it seemed that 
their first and only thought was to apply 
to the Government of the country, to beg 
its assistance, and to entreat it to feed and 
clothe the people; and only after repeated 
refusals and even menaces could they be 
induced to do their duty, to exert them- 
selves, to make rates, and to attempt to 
collect them. Now with regard to the 
payment of those rates, I was equally sur- 
prised to find that the defaulters were not 
so much among the poorer classes as 


among the immediate lessors, that is, 
among the owners of landed property, who 
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are described as persons perfectly able to 
ey their rates if they chose to do so. 
nd lastly, Sir, I was astonished by a de- 
scription of an abundant harvest—fields 
covered with oats and corn—and yet to 
read that there was no food for the people. 
These striking facts seem to me to indicate 
what is the first permanent measure which 
is required for Ireland. It should be a 
stringent poor law, which shall compel the 
real owner of the soil and the possessor of 
property in Ireland, to support the destitute 
poor. This is not a fitting occasion to dis- 
cuss the question of a poor law for Ireland. 
I shall therefore conclude with expressing 
my opinion, that before this question is en- 
tertained, whether money should be lent or 
not to Irish landlords or shareholders, the 
subject of a poor law for Ireland should be 
carefully discussed, and an adequate mea- 
sure should be passed for the permanent 
relief of the destitute poor of that country. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, when I first, in 
the early part of the debate, attempted to 
catch your eye, I was in hopes I might 
have addressed himself, without reserve, 
to the immediate subject which is before 
us for consideration. I should not have 
attempted, like some speakers, perhaps, on 
either side of the House, to diverge into 
topics, no doubt of paramount importance, 
but, under the existing circumstances, not 
I think, of urgent interest. But, after the 
short, yet impressive address of my right 
hon. Friend the Recorder for Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw), I think the House will hardl 
deem it impertinent on my part if I md 
vert to the feelings which influenced that 
expression from him, and to the position in 
which they are placed. The right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed, with a frankness 
which becomes him, and with a good feel- 
ing for which all his friends must give him 
credit, the sentiment under which he felt it 
his duty to give a vote contrary to his eco- 
nomical convictions; but in pursuance of 
the policy which he has adopted, the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that he believes— 
at least, that it has been avowed—that the 
fate of the Government depends on the 
vote which the House could now give; and 
because the fate of the Government is de- 
pendent on that vote, he must register his 
suffrage contrary to the proposition which 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn has 
brought forward for our acceptance. This 
leads one, no doubt, to the consideration of 
circumstances other than those which could 
influence us in a mere vote upon the ques- 
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party connexion should not only induce, but 
should authorize, an individual Member to 
vote against a measure which he considers 
abstractedly beneficial to the country, if he 
thought it were an instrument which would 
open to what he considered an obnoxious 
party the road to power, and enable them 
to supplant his Friends, knowing that they 
would follow on every other question a po- 
licy hostile to that which his party pursued, 
and, in his mind, antagonistic tothe general 
interests of the country. But that is not 
the position of my right hon. Friend. He 
still is, and I hope will remain, one of that 
political connexion who—being originally 
deserted by their leader, and even now 
fighting against odds —most unexpect- 
edly find themselves in a position ad- 
verse to the existing Government. And 
this leads me to the consideration of the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
and the position we now occupy. Sir, this 
measure that has been announced to the 
House by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn suggested itself to him some time 
ago, and was long matured and well di- 
gested. He considered it to be a measure 
peculiarly adapted to the circumstances 
of Ireland, and one which, of all others, 
met the wants, and was calculated to 
elevate the condition of that country. 
The Queen’s Speech informed us that 
the attention of Parliament would be call- 
ed to certain measures for the relief of 
Ireland, and that those measures would 
be proposed to us for our adoption. What 
was the conduct of my noble Friend ? My 
noble Friend was prepared, on coming 
down the first day of the Session, to pro- 
pose his measure. He then said—‘ As 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are themselves 
about to bring forward measures, and that 
shortly, I will not run the chance for a 
moment of appearing to oppose a Govern- 
ment whose general policy, from all which 
has occurred, and from all which I have 
observed, I am not only bound, but inclined 
to support.”” My noble Friend did not 
therefore bring forward his measure, ma- 
tured by the consideration of many months, 
and by laborious investigation, not alone 
in this country, and which at least might 
account for the perfect manner in which 
the project has now been laid on the Table 
of the House. Then the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers with respect to Ireland 
were brought forward. What was the 
conduct of my noble Friend, and of those 
who voted with him on that occasion? I 
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not pretend there has been on our part 
any indication of hostility; and it is not 
to be denied it would have been easy for 
my noble Friend, amid encouragement 
from more than one section of this House, 
to have viewed inimically the course of the 
Ministry in their Irish legislation. We 
said at once, considering the unprecedented 
circumstances in which the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) and his Friends ascended 
to power, considering the unexampled state 
of things which, installed into power, under 
those circumstances, they were called upon 
to control, it would have been an unworthy 
part to take in any petty spirit—to criti- 
eise too severely—the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. It was very easy to criticise 
the Labour-rate Act; it was very easy, 
after the event, to suggest a course which 
might have been pursued with more suc- 
cess; but all we really had to consider was, 
whether the body of the Gentlemen, under 
those circumstances, occupying the posts 
‘ of power and honour, had deported them- 
selves with intelligence, with ability, with 
energy, and with zeal. Webelieved they (the 
Ministers) had deported themselves with 
intelligence, energy, and zeal; and it was 
our candid opinion it was very possible, 


nay more, it was highly probable, that no 
other body of Gentlemen in the kingdom 
could have deported themselves with more 
intelligence, more energy, or with more 


zeal. But my noble Friend said, when he 
had listened to the exposition of the Minis- 
terial measures, ‘‘I am ready to support 
your measures; but if I find in detail that 
they do not carry into effect, so far as I 
could wish, that remedial course which I 
think expedient for Ireland, I shall not 
hesitate to propose another measure not 
in a competing, not in any hostile, not in 
an antagonistic, but in an ancillary spirit, 
and I shall put it before you for your con- 
sideration.”” The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) knew very well that these were 
not mere words of rhetoric, uttered in the 
House of Commons solely to influence a 
superficial public opinion. The noble Lord 
knows that, as declared in private as well 
as in public, my noble Friend had an ear- 
nest and sincere conviction that thought he 
measure might at first startle, it would ulti- 
mately be viewed as in harmony with the 
ete design, and that Her Majesty’s 

inisters, being, perhaps, not opposed to 
the principle, would consider it with friend- 
ly feelings. The noble Lord knows that, 
80 far as our side of the House is concern- 
ed, he has heard nothing except in support 
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of the Government. And now, arriving at 
this position, we are told the existence of 
the Government depends on the rejection 
of this measure. But I would say this— 
when my noble Friend brought forward the 
measure, when he made a full exposition of 
its principles and provisions, then was the 
time for the noble Lord to have risen, and 
to have said—‘‘ This measure is one which 
I cannot accept—if it is carried I will not 
be Minister of this country—I divest my- 
self of that responsibility, which under 
such peculiar circumstances, I accepted—I 
will throw it upon you, who have evinced 
no improper ambition—you who have ex- 
pressed to me in a manner not to be mis- 
taken, your sincere and honourable desire 
to support me.” That was the position 
which should have been assumed by the Go- 
vernment; that would have been the proper 
position for the noble Lord to take up. 
But I maintain, that when the noble Lord 
rose and permitted the Bill to be brought 
in, and allowed it to be laid on the Table, 
then he, and not my noble Friend, became 
responsible for all which has happened 
since. I think my noble Friend should 
not have been described as a man of ram- 
pant ambition—as a man wishing to de- 
stroy a Government, when he has done 
nothing but that which all men of honour 
and spirit, looking to the good opinion of 
their fellow-subjects, and desirous to main- 
tain their station in public life, would do, 
viz., having the leave of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill, pursued that 
Bill to the ultimate point. My noble Friend 
has confidently placed his case before the 
House and before the country, and what- 
ever be the result, I am persuaded no con- 
clusion will be drawn unfavourable to the 
conduct or character of my noble Friend. 
I am satisfied that this will be the view of 
the case which, on an impartial retrospect, 
even those who are now opponents of the 
Bill will take. Having obtained the per- 
mission of the Government to lay the Bill 
on the Table, it was utterly impossible we 
could stop short, and say—an insidious 
whisper had reached us; we have heard of 
meetings in places of which we know no- 
thing; we have read paragraphs in papers 
which many never read, and though we 
have made this exposition in the House of 
Commons—though we have sent over every 
part of the empire the outlines of this pro- 
ject for the regeneration of Ireland—and 
though we have obtained the quasi sanc- 
tion of the Government, we must neverthe- 
less, in & mysterious, shabby, back-stairs 
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spirit, announce that the plan is not to be 
pursued. Oh, no! that is out of the ques- 
tion; no man of spirit, even though his 
vote be recorded against us, would or could 
applaud such a proceeding. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) is going to 
vote against us, because, although he thinks 
it very improbable, a belief has arisen that, 
if a vote is given adverse to the Govern- 
ment, the Government will cease to exist. 
I see Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House who e tered Parliament the first 
time with myself—ten years ago—and they 
will recollect, when they came in they 
were all told that the Government of that 
day would not last, because it was going 
out on an Irish question. That Govern- 
ment did not go out on an Irish question. 
Two years after that the leader of the most 
powerful party, at least the most powerful 
party in opposition, that ever existed in 
this country, forced to accept office against 
his will, and resigning, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in three days, that position, 
announced to that House that he felt that 
Ireland was his ‘great difficulty.” A 
Government then again acceded to power 
which unquestionably was in a minority, 
not alone as regarded that House, but as 
regarded the country—a party which, how- 
ever, although not able to govern England 
—which generally governs itself — was 
deemed not only by its own supporters, 
but, I admit, by some of its opponents, as 
the only party that could govern Ireland. 
But the Irish question now before us is not 
the Irish question of the last ten years. 
Then the Irish question was, how Ireland 
is to be governed; now, the Irish question 
is, how is Ireland to be fed? It will be 
well for us at this moment, when so much 
interest is excited about Ireland; when 
for the first time that the attention of the 
House has been called to the subject, with 
none of the passions and less of the pre- 
judices which generally mix themselves up 
with its consideration, and before we dis- 
cuss exactly the merits of the project of my 
noble Friend; to place clearly before us 
the situation of the country to which the 
remedy is sought to be applied. If we 
were to consider the state of Ireland, as 
we would the state of some island of anti- 
quity in our studies, and yet possessing that 
ample knowledge which the blue books sur- 
rounding us will afford, I am not quite sure 
that it would be so difficult to form an accu- 
rate opinion as hitherto upon the condition 
of that country. Hitherto we have been 
discussing whether its political franchises 
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we have been debating whether its munici-. 
pal privileges should be sustained or abo- 
lished. But if we had remembered that, all 
this time, we have been considering the 
state of a country where the population 
is the densest of any country in the world; 
where the population, as regarded the 
arable area, is denser even than in China; 
where this population is sustained only 
by the land; if we had remembered also 
that with this population, so dense, there 
is the most intense poverty—that if it 
is not the poorest country in the world, it 
is certainly the poorest country, relatively, 
in Europe—that if they have, for example, 
an amount of circulating and banking ca- 
pital in Ireland averaging 1/. or 30s. 
a head, they have in sterile Scotland 
an amount averaging 161. a head; if 
we had known we had to deal with 
the densest population and the most in- 
tense poverty, and that, for the third 
characteristic, this people were fed on 
the last resource for human subsistence— 
we should long ere this have been induced 
to consider whether an increased number of 
Members of Parliament—whether an in- 
creased number of the electors of Members 
of Parliament—or whether an increased 
number of mayors and aldermen—could be 
cures for evils so strictly social and economi- 
cal, and, as I now fear, so inveterate and 
profound. I believe there is now a convie- 
tion in the minds of the great body of the 
people of this country, without reference to 
creed, or class, or party, that no hallucina- 
tion—to use the mildest term—has been 
greater than to suppose that a political pan- 
acea can cure the ills of Ireland. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), in his general ad- 
dress on the subject of Ireland, some time 
ago, said, that the state of Ireland was a 
famine of the 13th century with a popula- 
tion of the 19th; and no doubt that was a 
very striking and picturesque description; 
but I am bound to say, that I think ita 
fallacious one. The famines of the middle 
ages, the feudal famines, are now pretty 
well understood; their causes are known. 
Their consequences struck all classes alike. 
The Irish famine strikes one class alone, 
although the most numerous. I believe 
that the famine of Ireland may find a pa- 
rallel in a country and in a time much less 
remote; and I am sorry to say that it is 
in the dominions of Her Majesty. There 
is another portion of Her Majesty's -do- 
minions where the population is almost as 
dense, and where the poverty is almost as 
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intense as in Ireland, and where the people 
depend upon the lowest source of human 
subsistence. In India, when the rice 
fails —as when the potato fails in Ire- 
land—we find a state of affairs similar to 
that which we have now to meet. It isa 
visitation of Providence; because that all 
that occurs comes from the Most High, is 
a truth which none can dispute. But it 
will not do for this House to use the easy 
phrase a “visitation of Providence” to 
conceal its own laches in this respect; for 
what has occurred has been foretold by great 
statesmen and by men most experienced in 
Ireland. Lord Wellesley told us years ago, 
that the potato, and the gradually dege- 
nerate state of the potato, till it came to 
the ‘‘lumper,”’ would ultimately destroy 
Ireland, unless measures were taken to ar- 
rest the evil. We may find, in the pub- 
lie papers of Mr. Drummond, the same 
opinion expressed; and everything now 
happening in Ireland is, in fact, the occur- 
rence of a contingency which has been 
foreseen by those who best knew that 
country, and who were best capable of 
forming an opinion on the subject. But 
we have the Government measures to meet 
the state of affairs. It is not for me to 
criticise the Government measures. I am 
their supporter; and—as I hope I shall 


always be whenever I am a supporter—I 
am an earnest supporter of those measures. 
But, as I before ventured to remark, the | 
measure which has been brought forward 
by my noble Friend the Member for Lynn, 
is supposed to be quite in accordance with 
the general theme of the Government sys- 


tem. The measures of Her Majesty’s 
Government, while they alleviate, or at- 
tempt to alleviate, immediate distress, in- 
dicate the means by which future renovation 
should be secured ; but it did not appear to 
my noble Friend the Member for Lynn, 
that their general tendency is such as will 
either secure that employment which is 
desirable, or lay the seeds of that future 
renovation which we all wish to sce accom- 
plished. My noble Friend then brought 
forward this project, which is to give im- 
mediate employment to a large mass of the 
people of Ireland; but which is to have a 
twofold effect—which is also to give a new 
character to the country, and so to change 
the very complexion of that long disordered 
and unhappy land, that results similar to 
those which have recently occurred, and 


under which Ireland is now suffering, | 
I will not dilate, | 


“at present at least, upon the character of | tions of these Gentlemen have given a bias 
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the measure proposed by my noble Friend. 
I will, however, advert to the two objects 
which it proposes to accomplish ; and prin- 
cipally, because it is the most urgent, 
though it can scarcely be called the most 
important, in its power of affording em- 
ployment to the people. My noble Friend 
has made an estimate, framed upon data 
which he gave to the House without re- 
serve, by which he calculates that under 
his scheme at least 110,000 able-bodied 
labourers will be occupied, who will repre- 
sent a population exceeding 500,000 per- 
sons. Although this is not an employment 
that can cure the ills of Ireland, I am sure 
there is no hon. Gentleman present who 
will not acknowledge, that if we can secure 
such an employment, especially if it be a 
quasi permanent employment, we shall af- 
ford an immense alleviation of the present 
pressure upon the Government and re- 


| sources of this country. Now, the proposal 


of my noble Friend has been met by, I 
will not say an able, but an extremely 
zealous opposition. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that I intend to say that 
that opposition is not able in an offensive 
sense. I am sure that the hon. Gentlemen 
who have conducted the opposition to the 
measure, have made the best of the means 
of resistance they possess; but I think I 
may be able to induce the House to hesi- 
tate before it comes to the opinion that that 
opposition is really an effective one. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member of the 
Government who first addressed the House 
on this subject, raised an initial objection 
to the project, which seemed to have existed 
on the very back of the Bill. It was found 
that the Bill was introduced, not merely 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
by my noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford (the Marquess of Granby), who ad- 
dressed the House with so much ability 
to-night; but by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, who is considered a great au- 
thority upon railway matters; and by an- 
other hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Westmoreland, who is known to be one 
of the largest manufacturers of iron in 
England; and that was the first objection 
raised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
against the measure. I am quite willing 
to admit that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not impute, even by infer- 
ence, any corrupt motives to my hon. 
Friends. All that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, was this: ‘‘There is not the 
slightest doubt that the peculiar occupa- 
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to their judgment.”” As a philosophical | be expended in labour, so many more men 
proposition, there are few Gentlemen pre- | will be employed, and the converse of that 
sent who will dispute that assertion. We | proposition will stand, I am bound to say, 
all know the magical fascination of an | that the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
engrossing pursuit; it certainly does give | his speech in a very bold and dashing 
a tone to the judgment. It is not at all| spirit. It certainly was in a style not 
impossible that & man always studying one | generally heard from Chancellors of the 
subject, will view the general affairs of the | Exchequer; indeed, so courageous was its 
world through the coloured prism of his | spirit, that I should rather have expected 
usual atmosphere; but though I am not/| to hearit from the Secretary at War or the 
disposed to deny that the hon, Member} Paymaster of the Forces, at least. But 
for Sunderland and the hon. Member for | the right hon. Gentleman stated most posi- 
Westmoreland may perhaps have viewed | tively, that the noble Member for Lynn 
the circumstances brought under their con- | and his Friends are quite wrong ; and he 
sideration with the inevitable influence of a | asserted that the proportion of capital ex- 
paramount idea, still I must remind the | pended on salleoals was only 25 per cent, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it is not | The right hon. Gentleman did not conde- 
merely makers of railways, and creators of | scend to offer any proof on this point; he 
railways, and manufacturers of iron, who | did not allege any evidence, or present the 
have one pursuit; there may be a peculiar | House with any data; but he said, ‘* You 
body of men in the State who follow one | are perfectly wrong. I have been told’”— 
pursuit, and fill one office; and when I/| though he did not name his authority— 
find three Chancellors of the Exchequer | ‘‘ that the proportion of capital expended 
rising one after the other to oppose this mea- | is only 25 per eent, and that the utmost 
sure, I am disposed to view that financial | you can expect is that 1,000/. a mile will 
opposition with some jealousy. But what- | employ forty-five men.” N ow, I think these 
ever may be my feelings on this subject, I | are not subjects which can be treated upon 
will merely allude to it in passing ; espe-|the ipse dixit of any man. I am nota 
cially when reasons have been adduced by | railroad director, nor have I a single share 
the Gentlemen to whom I refer, which | in those undertakings, and I admit that all 
leave me no excuse for travelling for a|my knowledge on this subject has been 
moment out of the record of a strict reply. | derived within a few months, since my 
The right hon. Member for Portsmouth | attention has been directed to this matter; 
(Mr. F. Baring), who came forward in a| but I had thought it impossible that any 
most gallant spirit, and with all the sym-| man, whether a Chancellor of the Exche- 
pathetic reminiscences of official life, said, | quer, or a railroad director, could have got 
in answer to the hon. Member for Newark, | up in his place and have made such a de- 
that he (Mr. Stuart) had made a declama- | claration as has been made by the right 
tory speech, but that he had given no reply | hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
to the unanswerable statements of the| Exchequer), and suppose that it would 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The speech | really influence public opinion. But still 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer might | more extraordinary is it that one Chan- 
have been unanswerable, but it was also | cellor of the Exchequer should have another 
unproved. I understood, throwing aside | Chancellor of the Exchequer to be his bail 
many petty objections raised by the Chan-| and guarantee in such an argument. I 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the opposition | now come to the consideration—a vital one 
of that right hon. Gentleman to the pro-|—of the employment given to labourers 
posal of the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) by the expenditure of money in making 
was based upon two principal grounds: | Failroads. I will read to the House very 
first, that the quantity of capital which the shortly a most important document, which 
noble Lord anticipated would be expended is, I think, quite conclusive on the subject. 
upon labour in Ireland would not be so ap- | Here is a paper which is an analysis of the 
propriated ; and, secondly, that the number | items of expenditure on the greatest exist- 
of men employed on the railroads would be | ing railways in this country and on the 
much smaller than was calculated by my | Continent. I know the vast and multi- 
noble Friend. This, in fact, is the same | | farious documents from which it has been 
objection in two forms; because if my | drawn up, and I think I can vouch for its 





noble Friend can show that his calculations | /accuracy—I am sure I can vouch for the 
are correct, or rather understated, then it good faith with which it has been compil- 


follows, that if so much more capital will | ed; and when I mention to the House, that 
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I am indebted for it to my learned friend 
Mr. Laing, I am certain they will be satisfied 
that it is an accurate and bond fide state- 
ment. There is given in it an analysis of each 
description of expenditure incurred upon a 
dear line in England, and also upon a 
eheap one; likewise upon all the Belgian 
railways; and upon the Paris and Rouen— 
one of the most complete lines in France. 
The total expenditure per mile on the 
London and Birmingham Railway was 
49,6501. Of this, there was expended on 
law, Parliamentary, engineering, and di- 
rection, 2,150/.; and on land and compen- 
sation, 6,300/ > giving an average of 17 
per cent out of the 49,6507. Of items 
indirectly connected with skilled labour, 
there was, on the carrying department, 
3,0001., and for the permanent way, 
5,6501.; giving 26 per cent; and on the 
items connected immediately with labour, 
such as earthworks, and stations, and the 
like, out of the 49,6551. that was expended, 
32,6301., or 62 per cent. That is an ac- 
count of a dear line of railway; and I will 
now take a cheap English one. The total 


expenditure of the Grand Junction was 
21,2001. per mile, and the items uncon- 
nected with labour were 17 per cent; the 
items directly connected with skilled labour 
were 26 per cent; while those connected 
with common labour were 50 per cent. 


On the Belgian railways the total expen- 
diture per mile was 16,130I.; and the items 
connected with common Jabour per mile 
was 6,9201., or 43 per cent. On the Paris 
and Rouen Railway the expenditure per 
mile was 22,500/.; and, out of that, there 
was paid for common labour 12,5701., or 
56 per cent; giving an average on the 
whole of these railways, in England, in 
Belgium, and in France, of 57 per cent 
on common labour. I will now call the 
attention of the House to the declaration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who estimates the ex- 
penditure for labour on railways at only 25 
per cent. If we take the Irish railroads 
at 16,000/. per mile, and allow 57 per cent 
as the average expended on labour, or 
9,1201. per mile, which, spread over a pe- 
riod of four years, is 2,280/. annually; and 
if we take the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s statement, that for every 1,0001. per 
mile there are 45 men employed, it is clear 
that, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s data, there will be employed for 
every 1,000/. expended per mile 102. per- 
sons for four years; that will make, on 
1,500 miles of railway, 153,000 labourers, 
instead of 110,000, as my noble Friend 
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calculated ; -and, supposing five. persons 
dependent on each of these labourers, that 
will make, according to the principle of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 765,000 peo- 
ple deriving their means of subsistence 
from these works. I beg to say, that when 
my noble Friend estimated the employment 
of the people at the rate of 60 per mile, 
he under-estimated his case; for I have 
documents in my possession which show 
that the number is much larger, My noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford referred 
to page 35 of the blue book, containing the 
proceedings of the Board of Works; and 
I, also, will refer to that volume, in which 
we find, from the memorial of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, that 40,000 persons were, 
in October, 1846, employed on railroads in 
Ireland; but in October, 1846, there were 
only 300 miles of railroad in progress. 
Now, taking the number stated in that 
memorial to be employed on 300 miles as 
the data, and applying the same calculation 
to 1,500 miles, it will give employment to 
200,000 persons. I conclude, however, 
that the estimate taken from the data of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
data taken from the lines of England, Bel- 
gium, and France, are extremely within 
the limits; and, since I have come into the 
House, I have found, in the Jrish Railway 
Gazette and Commercial Advertiser, a 
statement to the effect, that, on the works 
on the main line of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, 33 miles from Dublin, 
there are 8,600 men constantly employed 
on 47 miles, giving 183 men per mile. So 
much for the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that only one-fourth of 
the capital of a railway is invested in 
labour. According to the estimates found- 
ed on the expenditure of the English, 
Belgian, and French lines, there would 
not be less than 3,000,000. expended on 
unskilled labour in Ireland for four succes- 
sive years under the proposal of my noble 
Friend. And suppose that the navigator 
is a man who has a wife and family, not 
only shall we employ 102 persons per mile 
for 1,500 miles, but I will show that the 
estimates they have taken of five persons 
maintained by each man’s labour, is as 
much understated as the general statement 
of my noble Friend. I think the House 
must wish that this question should be 
fairly put before them; and I will read for 
its information a document full of know- 
ledge of the subject, written in a straight- 
forward spirit, and in the most perfect sim- 
plicity, and altogether so conclusive that I 
am sure they will not regret the time occu- 
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ied by reading it. It is a letter, dated 
tresry 8, 1847, from one who has much 
acquaintance with the subject of railways, 
and great experience of Ireland, and who 
has no knowledge of the noble Lord to 
whom the letter is addressed. The writer 
said— 


“ It is searcely possible to overrate the benefits 
which would result to Ireland from the passing of 
the Bill now brought into Parliament by your 
Lordship. Allow me to trespass shortly on your 
Lordship’s time while I endeavour to refute two 
of the principal objections which appear to be 
raised against the measure, which I think the ex- 
perience I have had in that country will enable me 
to do. The first is, that if railways in Ireland 
were at once undertaken upon a large scale, Eng- 
lish ‘ navvies’ would be brought in by contractors, 
and, by superseding the labour of the country, 
greatly decrease the relief thereby sought to be 
given to the existing distress. For the greater 
part of the last five years I have been living near 
Londonderry, executing very large works, which 
are peculiarly adapted to the labourers of that 
country, when once they are taught, and which a 
very few weeks serve to accomplish ; namely, the 
making of very large embankments to reclaim land 
from the sea, and on the Londonderry and Co- 
leraine Railway. On commencing these, I found 
the difficulties almost insuperable, from the total 

uaintance of the people with the nature of 
such works; I fortunately persevered, and with 
beneficial results to them and to myself. I brought 
over a few experienced gaugers, who, in a few 
weeks, instructed the more intelligent, who, in 
their turn, taught others; and the men now em- 
ployed are almost exclusively Irish, and are quite 
capable of executing any works of the sort. I 
have now about 1,000 men employed ; and, if the 
company would furnish the means, I could at once 
greatly increase the number, and in a month or 
six weeks from this time I could take on between 
3,000 and 4,000 more; and to enable me to do 
this, I should not require additional English la- 
bourers of any description. There are some works 
in which it is to the interest of contractors to em- 
ploy high-priced labour; these works, from the 
nature of the country, are almost unknown on the 
Trish railways. I have, on the Coleraine line, I 
believe, almost the only tunnel in Ireland, which 
is a very difficult one, being nearly 1,000 yards in 
length, through the solid basalt rock. To com- 
mence it, I brought over some experienced men, 
and added the necessary number of local labourers, 
who very soon became sufficiently expert to con- 
tinue the works without such supervision and as- 
sistance. All the Englishmen but three have re- 
turned to England—the works, with this excep- 
tion, are carried on exclusively by Irishmen, en- 
tirely to my satisfaction and to that of the resident 
engineer of the company. Many of those men are 
now earning 3s. per day, and several men have 
left meat different times to undertake sub-con- 
tracts in other places, for which they have become 
capable, after two or three months’ instruction, 
although previously totally unaccustomed to the 
work. The works, generally, on this line, are of a 
difficult description. On theLondonderry and Ennis- 
killen, fifteen miles of which are completed, there 
are still forty-five miles to make, the works being 
of the ordinary description, and upon which some 
thousands of Irish labourers could be immediately 
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and beneficially employed. . The number of-Eng. 
lishmen now employed by me does not exceed 24 
per cent on the whole, and these are principally 
engine-drivers and mechanics. Another objection 
raised is, that the counties through whith the rail- 
ways pass are not the most distressed, and there- 
fore the works on them would. not relieve those 
parts of the country which require it most. _ I be- 
lieve that the comparatively small amount of dis- 
tress, which till very lately existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Londonderry, has arisen chiefly, if not 
solely, from the employment at improved- wages 
on the works of the two railways connected with 
that city. I should add, that when I first went 
there, the average price for labour was 1s. per 
day ; but that now, and for a long time past, itis 
1s. 6d. per day, and in many instances higher, —[ 
have always found that, when I required an in- 
crease of labourers, the fact soon became known, 
and, in a very short time, they came out of Con- 
naught and the western coast. If all the able- 
bodied men remain in those parts, the farmers ‘Will 
of course employ them first, and thousands who 
can find no employment must be fed by charity, 
or starve; whereas, if the able-bodied men came 
down to the railway works—which, from my own 
experience, I am convinced they would, if they 
were certain of employment at good wages—they 
would afterwards return with their earnings, and, 
in the mean time, the farmers would absorb the 
whole or greater part of the remaining local la- 
bour, and the entire community would be bene- 
fited. Previously to going to Ireland, I had, 
during several years, very large contracts, both 
on the London and Birmingham and the Bristol 
and Exeter Railways, exceeding in value 500,0001,, 
and having frequently employed above 3,000 men 
at one time. I mention this fact to satisfy your 
Lordship that Iam not ignorant of the compara- 
tive difference between works of this sort in Eng- 
land and Ireland. In these observations, which I 
thus venture respectfully to submit to your Lord- 
ship, I feel satisfied that Mr. Dargan, who has the 
largest contracts in Ireland, and the other large 
contractors in that country, would fully concur.” 


That document, coming from an English- 
man, Mr. Samuel Hemming, extensively 
engaged upon railways in Ireland, and who 
tells us that he can employ Irish labourers 
to so great an extent, is well worth listen- 
ing to. It completely answers all the 
vague and shadowy objections of a late, a 
later, and the latest Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The writer tells us that ‘the 
mere Irish labourer is sufficient for the 
construction of these railways; that there 
are only 23 per cent of English labourers 
employed upon his works; that he could 
employ 1,000 more Irish labourers ; that 
they were perfectly capable for that kind 
of labour; that, in a few weeks, they were 
capable of making even tunnels; and that 
when he wanted more men, they eame 
from Connaught and the western coast. 
But then, it was said that these navigators 
were gay Lotharios—that they were not 
family men—that they were all English- 
men—and that they had all left :a wife 
and family at home. Now, I find that 
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they are almost all Irish; ‘and I have, 
within the last hour, had a letter put into 
my hands by the doorkeeper of this House, 
from an Irish gentleman, which almost 
raised a blush in my face as I read it, and 
which I will, with the permission of the 
House, read. The writer is Sir Harvey 
Bruce; and his letter is another reply to 
the ‘‘ unanswerable” speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is as fol- 
lows :-— 

“Having remarked that the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer is reported to have stated that most of 
the men employed on Irish railways are unmar- 
ried, I take the liberty of writing to inform you, 
that I happen to be chairman of a relief district 
through which the Londonderry and Coleraine 
Railway passes; and although the works are not 
earried on extensively, yet they very considerably 
relieve our destitute poor ; and that the great ma- 
jerity of the labourers on the railway and in the 
country are married, as they all marry when they 
are boys, and many of the poor on our books have 
families of from eight to twelve; and a father and 
mother and three children is considered a very 
small family.” 
So that it seems these desperate naviga- 
tors, who left their wives and families in 
England, are, after all, Irish ‘* boys ”— 
men who had wives of their own, and with 
such a progeny of boys, that, if the Go- 
vernment would pass this measure, the 
railways would take .off their hands the 
580,000 persons whom the Government 
had taken into their pay. The letter con- 
tinued— 

“I know many instances of labourers, who were 
before earning only 10d. or 1s. a day, earning at 
the railway 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. a day, and less 
skilful labourers 1s. 8d. a day. To show the low 
price of land, the railway goes through nine miles 
of my estate, and they have bought their line 
rather under 600J, a mile.” 

Here is new data for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he again estimates the 
amount to be given for land. I think 
that rather an interesting document. The 
writer does not mean to say that all the 
poor in his district have from nine to 
twelve children ; but he gives us some rea- 
son to believe that the flashy style of asser- 
tion which we have heard from the other 
side—all supported, of course, by official 
documents, and, of course, confirmed on 
this side of the House, echoing from cliff 
to cliff, on each side of the Speaker’s chair 
—is not all to be taken for gospel, which 
is at once to settle the question. It was 
impossible to escape from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has remarked upon the name of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland being attached 
tothe Bill, as if that hon, Member had 
been the originator of the Bill, when I know 
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that my noble Friend is. exclusively enti- 
tled to the credit of this measure, and that 
my noble Friend applied to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland. But what would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have said if 
the name of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land had not been on the Bill? He would 
have said, ‘‘ You have an experienced man 
in your party, who knows more about rail- 
ways than perhaps any other man in the 
kingdom. He is a practical man, who pre- 
sides over 45,000,000. of capital invested 
in railways ; and he knows that your pro- 
sal is so preposterous, that it could not 

e maintained.”” The right hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. F. T. Baring) and the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn) would, no doubt, have 
readily supported that opinion. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that unskilled 
labour was not employed in making the 
Irish railways, and therefore—the right 
hon. Gentleman is always ready with 
his therefore, and I, for one, admire the 
dashing rapidity of his conclusions—and 
therefore railways would do nothing for the 
good of Ireland. I have shown that no- 
thing but unskilled labour, if that of Irish 
labourers is to be so ealled, is employed 
upon these lines. I will not say what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
money advanced to Ireland has never been 
repaid. 1 leave that question to be settled 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and somechampionof Irish repeal. But when 
it was said that railways would give employ- 
ment to the destitute, and give a new tone 
to the country, they were told in reply, that 
money had formerly been lent to widen 
the streets of some corrupt Irish corpora- 
tion, and that it had never been repaid. 
They had been told too that it had; but 
what do I care whether it has, or whe- 
ther it has not? No doubt the Government 
who lent the money had two good Members 
returned for that borough, with whom they 
had a perfect good understanding when 
they lent the money. And these are the 
instances and precedents brought forward 
to meet the supporters of this Bill; these 
are the circumstantial arguments and 
accurate data that we have to encoun- 
ter: and we are told that the case shall 
be decided on its merits. Let it be de- 
cided on its merits; but do not talk about 
the broad streets of Cork, when the ques- 
tion is of of the broad gauge through Ire- 
land. We have no cause, however to com- 
plain of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It would be difficult to meet with a more 
candid opponent than the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman. I am quite content to take the 
case as the right hon. Gentleman has made 
it out; and if this Bill will only, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own state- 
ment, make half Ireland rich, that will be 
quite enough for me; for if it were said 
that an inexperienced party, which had ne- 
vertheless shaken the Government to its 
centre, had succeeded so far in its first 
project as to make half Ireland rich, it 
could not be said that such a party had 
failed. They would have done enough for 
one Session. What body of men, I should 
like to know—whether Ministers that are, 
or Ministers that were—have ever made 
half Ireland rich? I will now come to the 
second great branch of the subject; for 
multifarious as are the objections to this 
plan, if those of the smaller order are 
taken away, it will be found that they 
range themselves under three great heads; 
and, strange to say, each of these argu- 


ments. is represented by a Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer. First, there is the real 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, who tells 
us that under the proposed Bill there 
will be no employment for labour at all; 
or at all events, no great employment. 
Then comes the right hon. Gentleman who 
was formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and who represents the objection of mo- 


netary disturbance. And lastly comes the 
right hon. Gentleman who was lately 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who re- 
presents the great principle of non-inter- 
ference with private enterprise. Of the 
first objection, namely, the incommensu- 
rate employment of labour, I have already 
disposed, and I therefore next come to that 
which was founded on the fear of a mone- 
tary crisis—of the danger to the State— 
especially at a time when the finances are 


supposed to be or likely to be disordered, or, | 


at least, when there will be some unusal 
claims upon them—of entering into these 
speculations. I will deal with this argu- 
ment as I have done with the other, not 
by abstract reasoning, but by an appeal to 
facts, which I will put before the House, 
leaving them to draw their deductions. I 
will not notice the slight passing observa- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
our Railway Board will not report in fa- 
vour of any one of the lines; which would, 
at any rate, be answer to all his appre- 
hensions; but I will come at once to the 
precedents to be drawn from the Belgian | 
and French lines, and the warning that is 
to be drawn from them as to the effect of | 
raising money by loan for railway enter- 
prise. First, I will take the case of Bel- 
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gium; and I will beg to recall to the minds 
of hon. Members, what was the finan. 
cial state of Belgium at the time to which 
I am about to refer, because it will af. 
ford a perfect answer to the right hon, 
Gentleman’s argument. In the year 1840, 
the Belgian Government determined to 
create railroads by virtue of a grant from 
the State; and the State granted, in round 
numbers, 6,000,000/. sterling for that pur- 
pose. Out of that 6,000,000/. about 
2,700,000/. were instantly raised by loan 
by the State. And this was at a time 
when the annual revenue of that State 
was only 3,300,0007. Now, that sum of 
2,700,0007. was raised by a 5 per cent 
loan on terms which cost the State only 
dl, 6s. 8d. per 1007. Two years after this 
—in the year 1842—Belgium raised its 
second loan of 1,000,000/., part of the 
original grant of 6,000,000/., and in pursu- 
ance of the first loan of 2,700,000/.; and 
now, after two years had elapsed, and 
the former sum had been raised so 
short a time before, at what rate was 
this second loan raised? Notwithstanding 
the natural effect of such an operation as 
the first in depreciating the Government 
securities, they raised the second loan at 





| 


41. 17s. 4d. per cent. That was to say, 
the value of the national securities was re- 
garded as being 113 per cent higher than 
before, the Government having raised in the 
course of two years a sum more than the 
whole annual revenue of the country. Such 
was the effect of the Government assisting 
railway enterprise, by way of loan in Belgi- 
um. I will nowcome to France; and as I be- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. Baring) has very am- 
ple knowledge of that country, I must say 
I was surprised that he should have ventured 
on the argument the right hon. Gentleman 
has used. I remember having been in 
France in 1842, which was a yery critical 
year in the finances of that country. 
France had at that time a floating debt of 
17,500,000/, sterling, in consequence of 
the fortifications of Paris. It was under 





those circumstances, that the Minister 
proposed to the Chambers a grant of 
19,000,0007. sterling for railroads in 
France, thus creating a further debt of 
19,000,0002., in addition to the 17,500,0002. 
That sum of 19,000,0002. was raised thus 
—18,000,0001. by lean, and 1,000,000/. by 
Royal bonds, equivalent to our Exchequer- 
bills. Now, what was the effect in France of 
this operation, and that, too, under sucli 





peculiar circumstances ? In 1841, the pro- 
ceeds of the indirect taxation of France 
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were something like 28,000,000/.; but 
what was the indirect taxation in 1846 ? 
Why, it amounted to much more than 
34,000,0007., leaving indeed a balance in 
favour of last year of 6,400,000/. Such 
was the consequence of the spur given to 
industry in France by the introduction of 
jor under circumstances infinitely 
more difficult than those with which 
we now have to contend. France, by these 
acts, ereated a floating debt of nearly 
40,000,0002. sterling, and France has been 
paid over and over again. But what has 
she not gained in the legitimate and salu- 
tary increase of her indirect taxation, 
through the increased production and con- 
sumption stimulated by this grant? Since 
then, as is well known, there has been no 
increase of direct taxes in France. Yet 
this was that France which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
brought forward to school us with. When 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, could he refer to a reve- 
nue like that? Could he refer to a state 
of the Treasury like that? It would have 
been enough to make his mouth water, 
even to think of it. But this is not all I 


have to say to these Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, who have come forward to set- 
tle this question with: the reckless ipse 


dixit of official arrogance. The Govern- 
ment of France, also, it appeared, ‘‘ took 
eare of the interests of the people ”’ in es- 
tablishing their railways. They did not 
allow the people to pay for their seats at 
the rate they had to pay in those infamous 
jobs in Ireland. This was what was put 
forward in favour of the French railways 
as against those of Ireland. But I hold in 
my hand a comparative statement of the 
rate of fares in the two, from which the 
House will be able to judge as to their re- 
lative cheapness. It appears that of the 
first-class fares, while the French rate is 
1-66, the Ulster Railway is 1:44. For the 
second class, while the French is as 1°25, 
the Dublin and Drogheda is as 1-0, and the 
Ulster as 0°96; and, for the third class, 
while the French is as 0°92, the Ulster is as 
0°64, and the Dublin and Drogheda as 0°56. 
So that on the Irish railways, it seems, they 
pay less than they pay in France. The 
French railways, it should be remembered, 
are at the same time cheaper than the Bel- 
gian. But this is not all. The right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth tells us that we are 
creating an immense monopoly. Look at 
France. Why, every railroad in France is 
leased for a term of at least forty years: 
until the expiration of that time Govern- 
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ment cannot interfere. How different in 
this country. Why, under the provisions 
of Mr, Strutt’s Bill, Government assumes 
a right to revise the tariff of every railroad 
once every ten years. And yet we are to 
be told of France. Really it is too much 
for statements like these to be made by two 
men of such experience and management 
of public affairs. But see how they were 
actually made. First, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gets up and makes a most unauthorized 
statement. According to him only 25 
per cent of the whole capital of a line 
will go to the employment of labour; and 
then, warmed by the fire of his flashing 
rhetoric, he goes on to tell us that twenty- 
five men only will be employed upon 
each mile of rail. Not a single fact 
does he offer. Not a single proof does 
he adduce. But what was the mag- 
nificent peroration of the ‘‘ unanswer- 
able speech ?”” Why it was—that on the 
whole—taking a common sense and prac- 
tical view of the case—they are all prac- 
tical men these Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer—he could assure the House that not 
more than twenty-five men would be re- 
quired per mile. Now it so happens that 
I have seen persons well informed upon 
the subject—it so happens that I have seen 
a scientific, and in all respects competent 
individual, who came to me, who said, ‘I 
believe Iam the anonymous—[ laughter ]|— 
I am the anonymous person whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has consulted, 
and I am in the greatest distress. He has 
made such a mistake—the most enormous 
blunder ever committed by a public func- 
tionary.’’ He went on—this anonymous au- 
thority—he said, ‘I told him that twenty- 
five men would be employed per mile, but I 
meant permanently employed.”” Now we 
only supposed that ten men per mile would 
be thus employed. I told him so. He 
said, ‘‘ Yes, your noble Friend has under- 
stated his case throughout; but I tell you, 
as I told the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that twenty-five men would be permanently 
employed per mile.’’ And soitwas. The 
right hon. Gentleman comes down, makes his 
speech, gets a majority, saves the Govern- 
ment, and ruins Ireland, all with this story 
of twenty-five men per mile. Another and 
another still succeeds, and still I have to 
deal with the third Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Now I come to the Gentleman 
who will not interfere with private enter- 
prise. I come, therefore, to the question 
of private enterprise; and I think it highly 
important that we should arrive at some 
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| rincipal men are shot from behind hedges, 
economical principle. Now one very re- y, Sir, these are not commercial cir- 
markable circumstance is, that every night cumstances! -The commercial principle 
you hear a statesman—a present or a late cannot cope with these circumstances, 
adviser of the Crown—rise to denounce in-' The commercial prineiple does not work 
terference with private enterprise; and yet | in Ireland. Whatever may be our opinion 
every night I find the same men supporting as to the cause of Irish disturbances, 
measures which do directly interfere with this is not the time to inquire into ‘it, be 
private enterprise. Why there is not, in it Protestant ascendancy or Popish su- 
this point of view, an objection against the | premacy—the tenure of land or the want 
tenor of the plan of my noble Friend, that of manufactures—one thing is certain: 
is not fatal to the scheme of Government. all men agree that Ireland has been mis- 
But I do not dwell on this. But let us governed. And who has’ misgoverned 
really understand this question of private her? The State. It is the conduct of 
enterprise. It may throw a great light | the State, past or present, that prevents 
upon the main subject. I can understand | the free action of the commercial prin- 
why, as a principle, interference with pri-' ciple in Ireland; it is the State, there- 
vate enterprise is deprecated: what do fore, that should step in to alleviate the 
you mean by non-interference ? This, that | injury and inconveniences it has produced; 
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clear understanding of this great social and 


you believe that in a country like England 
the commercial principle is able to cope 
with and control all cireumstances with 
which it comes into contact. Am I right ? 


I believe that you cannot have a more | 
efficient organ than dealing with the com- 


mercial principle in commercial cireum- 
stances. Suppose a man in this country 
is about to construct a railroad. All 


and therefore the political principle. in « 
Ireland must be called into the assistance 
of the commercial principle. This is the 
rationale of interfering with private en- 
terprise in Ireland. And yet you lay it 
down that you are to act in Ireland as you 
would do in England. I deny that by in- 
terfering in Ireland, you would interfere 
with private enterprise. There is no pri- 


vate enterprise to be interfered with. But 
the last Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
us that on looking over the list of Irish 


he has got to do is to calculate the 
cost and probable profits. He knows 
the amount of Parliamentary expenses, ' 





rather indefinite though they be; he knows | railway proprietors, he found that most of 
the cost of land, of timber, of iron; he! the names were those:of English capital- 
calculates what will be the rate of labour, | ists; and he immediately deduced from that 
and then he undertakes his work. All he fact the inference that Ireland did not re- 
has got to do is to estimate cost and pro- quire Government aid. Why, Sir, it proves 


fit. The commercial principle deals merely | the very reverse. It proves that the rail- 
with commercial circumstances; and I can | roads begun are good commercial specula- 
understand why in such cases the State| tions stopped by political circumstances, 


ought not to interfere. But if a man 
makes a railroad in Ireland, he has not 
merely to calculate the cost of land, but 
he has to buy the land under so compli- 
cated a tenure, that the result of the trans- 
action is often public rancour and private 
animosities. He has to engage labour 
which lives upon a casual supply; and 
he knows that if by any visitation of 
Providence that supply be cut off, that 
the State has made no provision for the 
catastrophe. He knows that instead of 
allowing his men to go to church or chapel 
as they like, as he would in England, he is 
labouring in a land where religious ani- 
mosities run to such a height that the 
most rancorous feelings are often engen- 
dered. He knows that he may some day 
meet a party procession which his men 
may join instead of going to work. He is 
served when he has commenced operations 
with threatening notices. His stewards or 





which interfere with the commercial prin- 


ciple. The proof is a fair one, that the 
undertakings are such as would pay the 
State. But there must be something more 
powerful and comprehensive than private 
enterprise set to work. Go on, if you 
please, maundering about private enter- 
prise; trust to it, and Ireland will re- 
main as she is, three centuries behind. 
The measure of my noble Friend has 
sought to supply that to Ireland which 
we believe that private enterprise can- 
not supply. We have been told that 
it is a partial measure. The course 
which we have taken shows that it is not. 
At all events, the debate has proved that 
all agree upon the one point of the advan- 
tage of railroads to Ireland. We have 
shown you that our measures will employ 
@ great deal of labour in Ireland. We are 
prepared to show you that its advantages 
do not merely consist in employing labour, 
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but in opening new markets for other 
kinds of labour. For example, you will 
have railroads passing over the largest coal 
field in the kingdom—that of Mallow; and 
do you believe that five years will then pass 
over without that coal field being worked. 
Is not fuel as important as food—is it not 
as necessary? The railway will make it 
attainable—make it plentiful and cheap. 
But nedd I dwell on the different sorts of 
industry which it will develop? Do not 
let the House understand that in that re- 
spect our case is incomplete. We could 
show you how our scheme would create 
new trades—open new markets—rear new 
residences—give an impulse to the fish- 
eries which no projector has yet dreamed 
of—we could show how it would give a 
new character, a new face, to Ireland. I 
remember a Member of this House — a 
Member before I sat in it—well known 
to all of you, and whose memory is che- 
rished by you all; a gallant officer and a 
humourist ; who propounded the theory 
that the only cure for the woes of Ireland 
would be to sink it for twenty-four hours 
under water. Sir, without resorting to 
the painful results of this diluvian process, 
we propose to give a new face to the coun- 
try—a new character to the people—a new 
tone to the age in which they live; and 
whatever may be the present result, al- 
though I suppose we may no longer hope 
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to be able to carry this measure imme- 
diately, yet ultimately it will be successful. 
I can conceive, Sir, an hon. Member sacri- 
ficing his convictions to his party; but he 
should be an English Whig, not an Irish 
Repealer. Ido not think that this is a 
case in which an Irish Member ought to 
refuse his sanction to a measure, than 
which no political agitator—and I do not 
use the word in an offensive sense—than 
which no political agitator—be he Re- 
pealer or Imperialist—who has ever ap- 
pealed to his countrymen, has ever ven- 
tured to propose one half as comprehensive, 
or @ quarter as practical. I can only say, 
thanking the House for the kindness with 
which they have listened to me, that what- 
ever may be the result, though I cannot pre- 
tend we shall be free from the nobler pang 
of political disappointment, we shall at least 
be exempt from the bitterness of personal 
mortification ; for we shall have failed in 
carrying a measure which no one can pre- 
tend was conceived in the spirit of faction, 
or matured by the calculating craft of a 
scheming ambition—a measure that was 
brought forward in good faith, and would 
have served a great cause—a measure 
which did not aim to injure a Government, 
but which did aspire to benefit a nation. 
Debate again adjourned. 
House adjourned at half-past Twelve. 




















